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A IS liTl hi K N r\ 


UoVcTiliiicuiH of India jajblUli ou an avci‘u*j;'C a voiinnc 
cvciy iuiu' From 'Re|K)rt.- rlirciiinj;' the outir(^ Hm])irG to 

aceoiiiit;:; of local draina,;^', from ol’tln' ublo.sfc olficcr?' 

to the c<rsi of a cutehn hvforuad in a frontier province^ ev'ciy tUin<j 
finds a place in llnrit; pnbiicattoas. dffiCJ'c is scarcely a subject 
oosinocted nitb Indian Adniihi'^iration <nj vJiitdi tlun' do not C':- 
iiatisi oilieiai krn>n'le(br<c 'Fliero is no (ditcer in the (rnriitij whe 
inav md, obtaiii from fbem, in refdrenco to las special task, all 
lln/ adwiuiajyes of e\p(n*icnec. The iiiforjuiiuou thus vast is, 
however, widely seaiUtn^d. The Kecorcls of one Presidency arc 
scarcely known in anoilhut 'Flic books arc not eery readily pro- 
curable, a)id ai)ov{? all tlu;y arc iilo^ all other bine l)ouk,s dry, ilk 
dii>Tste(l, and ovtndaid with detail. Ft costs an hour to find a fact, 
and in ln{rui. nuni who care about facts eunnoi s])ar(i hoars. 

^Fhc ohji’el of the Compiler i< to remove this (hdeiii, to de for 
the oflicial infoinnation of India, uhat MV. la'oue Levi is doing 
for th(} Blue Jlooks of Unghtnd. ^Fhcj Annals will <;onipri.so every 
fact, juid almost ovary opiidon <d‘ imporlance in the rocoids of the 
ipuirtcr, A copious Index will cuahlv^ 1 Iuj rcadc^r instantly to re- 
fer to the. subject of which he is in search, and any peenliarity of 
opinion and even of style; is earefuily rtduifjed. 

A word may be ne(;<-ssa.rv rm the an-angcnucnii adopted, It h 
intended that Ifu; most im[)oiaant subject nlundtl havn; the largest 
vspiKN*, hiii in c. finiatiug the ndativc inpHmluucc of the records 
the ('ojiipiler has bism coni[)olled to rely on his own Judgment* 
I hsuaily ail siihj<5<;is of imperial iiitcrcHt have the preference, statis- 
tiers occitpy the m;xi plac(j, and subjeetH ])urcly historical the last. 
^Flic only (jxceplion to this rule is in tin; case of records like tlia 
History of the Rolulcund Hurvey. limy arc not very important, 
and not ai all interesting, hut they can otily be condensed to a 
certain point. Of the labour thus saved to the public, but one 
ilhisiration muyt suhicti. The Number contains i?lS pages. The 
Ijookte analyzed <;omprIzc Just two thouAaud five htindrcd. 
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TUB ENAM COADUSSION. 


Bombay Records, /Vo. A’.YX . — Neic Series, page 55. 

On lat July, 18i8, Mr. Hart, Euarn Commissioner, reports 
on tlie history and operations of his department. It has 
long been known that estates have been alienated from Govei'n- 
ment in a fraudulent manner. The Peshwa’s Government 
endeavoured to check the abuse, but from the remoteness of the 
districts, the unsettled state of the country, and the power and 
character of the officers who held them, the attempt failed. 
The alienations became more freq|ueut under Bajee llao. Sir 
Thomas Munro on taking possession of the Southern Marhatta 
Country noticed the abuse in letters to Mr. Elphinstone of 8th 
March, and 28th August, 1818. In those letters he stated fhat 
“a large portion of the alienations would be found to have arisen 
from unauthorized grants and otiier frauds. Every one 
from the Knrnum of a village to the Sursoobah of the Car- 
natic granted both land and pensions.” in 1819, Mr. Elphin- 
Btone as Commissioner proscribed some rules, temporary and 
imperfect, for Euam claims. He added that when our system was 
more matmed, if; would be expedient to add, as a further reward 
to officers discovering recent fraudulent alienations, a grant 
of the revenue of the year in which the resumption took place. 
The first general scrutiny wiw instituted by Mr. Thackeray, 
Principal Colteetor of Dharwar^ who died with his work un- 
finished, Since then all proceedings have been desultory. The 
decisions also have been vitiated by the dependence placed on in- 
terested evidence, the Peshwa’s Huflmr beihg almost uhknown. 
Mr. Goldsmid, Superintendent of Snwy, fbund that besides the 
Muhals alienated as Jaghecr Aiiid ^drinjam, 700 viJls*ei';|^;';M 
the Khalsat Mehals of Bbar#ar am Belgsitm Iiad>d»i^||l|(iei^! 
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Out of villages left to Governmeut and uoniinaliy Klialsitt, 
60^000 were gone, the share of GoverDtnent even in its own 
villages not averaging one-half. 

Mr. Goldsinid found that many of these alienations were 
lictitious, and in 1811;, suggested the expediency of additional 
pvccaaiious for the exammatlou of the Poona records. In 1811, 
he was despatclicd to make arrangements foi’ the papers relating 
to the iSonthern Marhatta Country. On his report, aComnhfcfcoe 
composed of himself and Moro Punt, Principal Sudcler Ameen, 
was formed to investigate the titles of persons holding J5riams 
in the Southern Marhatta Country. On the 17th January, 1814, 
Mr. Hart was added to the Committee and subsequently ho and 
Capt. M. P. Gordon formed the Committee. 

Between 1848 and 1846, th^rea of investigation was extend- 
ed so to include the whole of oie Southern IMarhatta Country. 
The wmrk, says Mr. Hart, has consisted priucipally in licaving 
statements made by Enamdars,\and reporting on them, and in 
miscellaneous business ; also reporting on the condition and pro- 
posed settlement of hereditary village otSces. Between 26th May 
and 20th November, 181*7, Mr. Hart began to pass decisions 
himself. That system however, though comparatively rapid, was 
abandoned, in consequence of doubts as to its legality. 

Classified lists have been made of cases referred by the Col- 
lectors of Dharwar and Bclgaum, amounting to 2,8G8. Large 
quantities of records have been collected. Informatioii lias been 
received as to the village CK^ta]}lishments, and lists shewing the 
extent, value, &o. of each Enam in Dharwar. 

The cost of the Commission in 1847 was Rs. 25,425-13-10. 
It is impossible to state the effect of the Commission on the 
revenue, bat Mr. Hart calculates the permanent gain at Rs* 
18,000 a year. He can form no estimate of the time to be con- 
sumed, but it will be great if he is compelled to report each case 
to Government, In a postscript, Mr, Hart gives Bonic details of 
the financial result of the Commission up to 1818 : — 

Total actual expense of Commission, ... ... ... Rs. 66,395 

Annual revenue recoverable in coiiscquencc of 

Commission, 40,748 

Government approves on 26th October, 1848, of Mr* Hart^s 
report. 

On 13th May, 1846, Mr. D, A. Blane, Eevenuo Commissioner, 
Northern Division, submits a correspondence from Broach relative 
to the investigation of Euam titles. The Collector of Broach wants 
an establishment. This is disallowed, and on 13th February, 1847, 
Mr. Blane submits another correspondence, saying the new Collect 
tor of Broach will dispense with the establishment, but has 
a view of Re^r. VI, of 1833, tlie accuracy of which he (Mr» Blpm,) 
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qaefetions. Tu reply, on the SOtli April, U-overnmenfc deteniiiuGs the 
interpretation of the Act, and orders Mr. Blane to asoertain exactly 
the position in which the proceedings for investigating the vali- 
dity of rent free titles stand, in the several Collectorates under his 
conti'oh On the same day the same order is sent to the Revenue 
Commissioner of the Sonthern Marhatta Countxy. Mr. Town- 
send, Commissioner of the Southern Marhatta District replies on 
the 26th Nov. 1^47, that no investigation into Enams generally 
has ever been made iii the Poona Collectorate, No regular 
enquiry has ever been instituted in Ahmedmiggur, while in a 
sub-division under Mr. Tytler only doubtful Jhiam claims hav <3 
bee investigated. The ackno\vle<lged ajid rogistercKl Enams have 
not been touched. In Sholapore an investigation into the va- 
lue and extent of the Enams in the four Southern dhtricts has 
been made. That of the Warshashuns in the Sholapore dis- 
trict is nearly completed. In the northern districts a f)reliminary 
investigation has been made by the Mamlutdars. The quantity 
of Enam land held free of semee is 83,115 acres, wortli Ils. 37,959 
a year. Tu llutnagherry no general enquiry has Ijcen insti- 
tuted. Little therefore has Ixeen done, except in Sholapore, 
and under the Sub- Collectorate of Mr, Tytler. Enclosed in Mr. 
Townsend^s report is a letter from the Collector of llutnagherry 
stating the general facts given above, but adding that 

^^By Regulation VI. of 1833 the period of enjoyment 
necessary to confer a prescriptive right is reduced from sixty to 
thirty years, whereas in the Rules of 1842 sixty years^ enjoyment 
is requisite, as also two successions in lineal descent, when tlie 
claimant possesses no Sunuds or other documentary evidence in 
support ofhis hereditary title/^ The Collector therefore would 
adhere to the Rules of 1812, find adds that the 30th year 
from tlic fall of iho Pcsliwa is now current. He estimaios the 
alienatioirs -in llutnagherry at Rs. 77,053. In reply the Go- 
vernment on 24th January, 1 848, remarks that it by no means 
follows that because an Enam is regigtored it is acknow- 
ledged, and declares that even under Reg. VI. of l(S33, Govern- 
ment has power to 6nc|uiro into titles. For, Clause 2 excludes 
frouj the thirty years' privilege all land alicmated since the 
British Government obtained possession of the country, and 
without its permission, and the 3rd Clause exchxdes grants made 
without the authority of the Pesbwa since 1803, The following 
eleven letters only cany on the oflicial routine. 

On 5th December, 1848, Mr, W. A. Blane, Revenue Commissioner, 
Northern Division, reports on the progress of the Enam Enquiry 
in his dirision, enclosing correspondence from all his C0lh'^ 
torates. ^ In Ahmedabad there - werettAriMhally 1,86,398' 'bas^;> 
of land in Khalsa’ villages wholly bt patttally rent-' free;' - "'iNfotteii's 



affecting 18^190 becgas iiave be(in issited. Of these 8^980 Mvc 
been declared exefnpt^ or only to be resumed after a period, 
and 9,464 have been resumed, 3,9£6 beegas ^^are under 
notice, and the rest remain as they werc/^ He believes the 
work requires a special officer. From Kaira the Collector sub- 
mits a table which shews that 15,031 beegas of land have been 
under notice, while on 3,99,837 no notices Iiave been served. 

He reports that in cases were the titles have been found defec- 
tive, thelandshave been continued to the paiiiies^as matter of favour, 
for a few years. On the passing of Act X. of 1831, and Act VI. 
of 1833, many parties maintained that they had enjoyed lands 
for sixty or thirty years, and i^ecovered them. From Broach, 
Mt. Davies reports that in the four talooks of Broach, Wagra, 
Unklesur and Hansote the operations of the Survey leave no- 
thing to be desired. In Ahmode and damboosur Talooks 
and the Mehal of Dehej no investlg-ations have been made, 
though the proportion of alienated lands is very great. The 
titles still open to investigation are the service tenures, and pre- 
scriptive tenures, and Sircar lands alienated since the British 
Government obtained possession of the country. The prescriptive 
tenures amount to 


Gtassia latids per auntim, 

Veclianca and Guranea, ... 

Blood money assigned to Patels to secure im- 
ttiuniiy from retaliation, ... 

Hindoo I'emple lands. 

Mosque lands, 


Bs. 2,82,012 
... 44,817 


2,867 

28,528 

82,854 


Total, ... 3,90,578 

SiaivtCB Hands. 

Lands assigned in charity to individual Hindoos, . . 1,87,641 
Hindoo Mendicants lands, 2,115 


Total, . . 1,39,650 

Of the total amount there have been 

Investigated by Survey Committee, . . * . Jls* 2,06,379 

Not investigated, ... 3,28,879 

Mr. Davies explains that the old or Grassk lanck 

are held by immemorial tenure, and csatihot be upset* The hew 
Wanta are very generally surrendered by the holders* He pro** 
coeds to describe the tenures, and believes it impossible for the 
regular establishment to make any investigation* It must he 
effected by a Committee of which the Collector may be a 
ber. Prom Surat, Mr. Stewart reports that no regular 
TV has ever been instituted in the Zillah* Ihe Survey ofileert 



concerned themselves only with occupancy not title. If any 
Enamdar held more land than he as entitled to^ it was marked as 
Wadara or excess, and in some instances assessment on these 
lands has been enforced. Mr. Stewart submits a table shewing that 
1,073917 bcegas of land Jiave been alienated in Surat, of which 
497 beegas have been resumed under Beg. XVil, of 1827, and 
tlie holders of 912 beegas more have been served with notices. 
1591 beegas have been confirmed to the holders, but of this 
quantity decisions affecting 12t)t) beegas have not been submitted 
to Grovcirnxnent as required by Reg. XVI L of 1827. PromTanna 
the Collector reports that 1900 notices have been served, but no 
final decision has been received. He suggests that an Assistant 
Collector should be appointed to the work, and questions the 
necessity for examining all such claims. lie also d<^prccaies the 
practice existing in the CoHectorate of attaching all Enams on 
the death of their holders till the decision of the Government i$ 
known. He adds that 2386 beegas have been investigated, and 255S 
remain to be enquired into. From Khandoish the Collector reports 
that the extent of Enam land is 3,23,525 bc(tgas or lis. 4,10,396 
a year. Of ibis there has been 

Confirmed by Govt, 1,87,539 Es. 2,5t),77S, 

To be investigated, ... ... 1,85,985 „ 1,59,623 

The Agent at Colaba reports that alienations amount to Rs. 
14,722 a year, of this amount the holders of Es. 12,570 have 
registered "their sunuds. Promises to cncpiirc further. 

On 9th April, Mr. Shaw sums up the results of these inves.. 
tigations in tne northern and southern Divisions thus : — 

The amount thus alienated would ^appear to be estimated 
for both divisions at an annual valuation of Rs. 82,14,78745-8 
for the ycaft’ 1840- 17, of which large amount Rs* 36,71,034-8-8 
appertained to this division (vide figured statement following), 
distitigaishmg Rs. 8,09,413 as service lauds to Patels, Roolkur* 
nces, and others, and leaving Rs. 28,61,621-8-2 as the amount 
wholly alienatcfd from GovernmeuB 
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OiviBioiib, 

Ainount entered in 
Col. 6 of Statement 
A, accompanying (Vi- 
leotor’s Annual He- 
ports fm 184(5-47. 


Us. A. X*. 

Ahmeda.'bad, ... , . 

Kaira, 

Burat, 

Broacli, 

Tanna, 

iCliandeish, 

Agent at Colaba, ... 

8(1,394 15 0 

74,98!) 4 11 

1,91, 9.71 0 fi 

1,7L,7»1 3 2 

37,7 BS 0 8 

3, 12,678 3 9 

Total Northern Division, 

Total Southern Division, 

8,(/9,413 0 0 
22,39,155 0 5 

Total Northern and Southern Divisions, 

30JS,m d 5 


Amount entered in 
Col. 8 of Btatoinent 
A, accompany inp; Col 
lector’s z\nnual Ue 
ports for 1840-47. 


nk 

A. 

J*. 

SJ8,UG 

9 

3 

8,48,053 

8 

10 

4,88,080 

3 

5 

7,50,518 

5 

8 

1,95,931 

7 

10 

5,50,304 

1 

0 

13,014 

4 

2 

30,71,034 

8 

2 

pi 

ip- 

s ^ 

) w 

7 

0 

82,14,787 

15 
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The Collectors •universally, with the exception of the Agent 
at Colaba, are of opinion that they have not the means 
commence a satisfactory enquiry, Mr. Shaw quotes their sugges- 
tions, and requests that one officer should he appointed as 
Assistant to the Collectors of the Division, and be guided by the 
rules drawn up by the Enam Commissioner of the Southern 
Marhatta Country. Ho does not propose to relieve the Col- 
lectors of any responsibility, l)ut simply to extend aid to them. 
On 9th October, 1849, he submits a letter from tlie Collector of 
Surat. Mr. Fawcett reports that the term of SO years fixed 
by Eeg. XVII. of 1837, Cap. 10 having nearly expired, his 
predecessor issued 15,017 notices. 996 had been issued before. 
There are therefore 16,010 cases to he disposed of. The present 
establishment will not be able to dispose of them for years, 
during which time the holders^ titles must remain uncertain. 
Suggests therefore the adoption of extraordinary measures for 
the disposal of this business. 

On 37th June, 1848, Mr. Hart, Enam Commissioner, submits 
observations on the expediency of placing the Enam Coin- 
mission on a more definite and satisfactory basis. He observes 
that while the rules for determining titles appear sufficient, 
the means for enforcing them arc deficient, and an enactment 
remedying such deficiency would be of great public advantage. 
When the Regs, of 1 837 were introduced, the rules contained 
in them for tim conduct of Enam investigations wore declared 
inapplicable to these provinces, The adjudication of titles re- 
mained therefore in the han/ls of Government. Since the Enam 
tJommissioii was founded, the cases have been too numerous for 
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Government to deeido. For this reason and others Govern- 
ment prescribed a system, by which an appeal Ironi the Eiiam 
Commissioner was made to the Revenue Commissioner, and 
in a certain class of eases to Govcrnraeiit, Not lon^ ajterwarcls 
it was ruled that Government alone could decide finally on 
this class of cases, and Government was compc^Ued to revert 
to the old system, just as objectionable now as before.^ Mr. 
Ilari proceeds to illustrate the incoiivenieuee 1>y a reference 
to results. Under the old and present system in tlie t years 
preccdiuj4' IS 18, 87:i claims were reporinil, and Sl)f3 doeicI(;d. 
In the six months between June and November, ISdd, the 
claims disposed of amount to s]Hnvin^i»: that ti^e ])ropor- 

iion of* work clone is 0 times as _f»‘reat. The r(\'isuu is that 
the Revenue Commissioner was content witli a record in 
the vernacular, and no lime was lost in fransLiiion. Then; 
are still 5S,0()Q liolding^s lobe jnvestij^nied. Of ihesi; bb^5‘t5 
being service holdings may, it is true, be speedily tUsjJosed 
of, but still the remaining 28,000 must be earefully and 
separately examined. Another reason for such anAc^tisthat 
the [)ower even of Gov(M*nmeut for absolute resrunpiiou in any 
case, however groundless the title may be, is douhtrul. Mr. 
Hart has reason to believe that the Suddor Adawhii is of that 
opinion. Lastly the ltcmembran(‘er of LegaJ ylfburs holds ihuf* 
the Euaiu (Mmmissioner should bo kejd out of sight, and that 
this oflicor has no power to cause the prodnetiou of evidence. 
The Enam Gommissionership has passed ii^s or<l(?al with appro-^ 
bation. The remedy for the evils of iis eonsUiutiion is siuiple, 
and Mr. Hart annexes a sketch for the A<d, re(]uir<‘d.‘^’ 

On 20ih June, 1810, the llonide Court praise and recapi- 
tulate Mr. IlarCs Re])ort, hut are of 0])iiiion that further mea- 
sures are expedumt. The Court (!onsi<l(U's ilie repoii. to Qo- 
v^ernniont in every case unnecessary. Tii ordinary cfistvs an 
appeal to the Revenm; Commissioner is suHlcieuf . Those cases 
in whieli the rules striGly interprtdc^d wouhl operate iiarslilj^, 
should alone be reported to Government, 

On 7th January, 1850, the local Governmout recapitulatos 
the facts to the Government of India, and recommends that the 
duty of investigaiiou should la? entruBted to one Chief ComrnisBi- 
on(‘r witli Assistants, It requests also that a Act (given) 
maybe passed, applicable only to tlio Soutlieru Marhatta Country, 
l)e(?can and Khanckish ; the law can subsequently be extend- 
ed or mo<liiied for Omoerat and the Korikan, Tim Govern- 
ment considers that tlm Commission should be its own Appellate 
Court, the Assistants deciding with appeal to the C'ommissioncr, 
the Court of jDirectors having exgr<Med an opiniun unfayoumble 
^ Skekh not given. 
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to Adawluts in sach matters. On 27th Sei)teinber the same 
Government asks for a reply. 

On lltlr October, 1S50, the Government of India apologizes 
for ■ delay, sanctions expenditure, but feels a difficulty as to the 
Act from the absence of any definition of a good title. Ti 
approves the scheme for appeal, and points to Reg. XVIT. as 
siipplying a definition of titles, and rules of procedure. On 28th 
Novomher the Government of Bombay appoints Mr. Hart, Eximi 
Commissioner on Rs. 2,000 a month, and directs him to furnish 
the Rules required by the Government of India, and a system 
of procedure. It also directs him to add to the Draft Act 
Clauses conferring on the Commission, original and appellate 
power. Also requests his opinion on some other matters of 
detail. On 30th December, Mr. Hart replies submitting and 
explaining an amended Draft. He objects to rules in Clause t) 
of Reg. XVII. of 1827, as in themselves unjust, and unsuited 
to the country. He gives reasons for condemning Clause JO 
of tliat Act. He argues also that those rules never did apply 
to the conquered territories. M:r* Hart proceeds to describe 
the Draft Act. On 1st January he forwards also a Code of Rules, 
and observes that it is merely an arrangement of the Rules of 
1839, and 1842 already approved by the Court of Directors, 
with some additions desscribed at length. 

The remaining correspondence discusses alterations of detail 
in the Act. The Act was passed on 13th February, 1852, as 

Act No. XL or 1852. 

The Preamble states that in the Bombay Presidency claims 
against Government for Enams are excepted from tlio cognizance 
of the civil courts, and former Rules are inapplicable. 

1. Repeals former rules in all provinces not brought under 
Regulations by Reg. XV f I, of 1817 of the Bombay Code. 

2. The Governor may appoint an Enam (Commissioner and 
Assistant- 

3* Their duties are regulated by Schedule A. 

4. Titles shall be determined by Schedule B. 

5. The Commissioner and his Assistants possess the or- 
dinary powers of a Civil Court. Complaints are cognizable only 
as specified in Rule 2, Schedule A. 

6. Bribery or abuses committed by any officer of the Com- 
mission are punishable with fine, and imprisonment not exceed- 
ing five years. The receipt of a present is an abuse. Such 
penalty shall not preclude Civil Action. 

7. No decision shall bo questioned in any Court of Daw, nor 
shalh any Member of the Commission be liable for an act done 
bona fide* 
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SCHICDVLB A. 

The duty of the Euam ("omBussioner is> to iiive«%aie the 
titles of claimants of Enams or exemptions. 2. All orders of the 
Assistants are appealable to the Commisaionerj and orders of the 
Commissioner to local {government. 3. The Enam Commissioner 
shall receive and record evidence from claimants. 4. These state- 
ments may be received also through the Revenue Authorities 
without any previous procedure, except an invitation to claimants 
to state their titles. 5. When such invitation is not attended 
to, a notice may be issued rc^piiring claimant personally or by 
Agent to shew title. The notice shall state nature of investiga- 
tion, date, and the liability on non-appearance to attachment of 
estate. 6. Notice to be served upon proprietor, or person in charge. 
7, Tf neither can be found it shall he posted in the office of the 
native Revenue officer, and public place of tlic village, calling 
on claimant to prove his title in six months. 8. AttacInnentH 
shall be enforced by Collector on written requisition of Enam 
Commissioner. 9. When statements have b(*en received they 
shall be tested, and compared with State Records, or other evi- 
dence, and decisions passed. 30. If parties do not appear the 
Commissioner or his Assistant shall proceed exparto. II. An 
attachment may be removed on the requisition of Enam Commis- 
sioner, but the results collected shall not be restored except under 
general or special instructions of Government. 12. Copies of 
decisions shall be given to the parties, or sent in their 
absence to the revenue authority of the Talook, 13. Decisions 
shall be carried out by Collectors in any maimer sjxicified 
by GovoJ^nment. 14. Appeals may be presented wiiliiu 100 
days from decree. Appeal may ])e admitted subscfinently if 
good cause is shown for delay. 


ScuTOunri JJ. 

Rules for the Afljndkaiion of Tiik$. 

1. All lands held under s|iecifie and absolute deekmtiou 
of the British Government or competent officer acting under it, 
continue according to such declaration. Provided that if ques- 
tion arises as to the competency of the officer, the Government 
shall decide. 

^ a. Any land held imder a Snnud declaring it to be here- 
flitary shall be continued ^cording to Suhqo. Provided that 
authority granting or rocogniring the grhnt wa^ competent, 
such competency to fee decided by Govejmment. And also that 
mudition^ of tenw imohe m of law, or of the rule$, '0 

decency. And also that tho grant has not been revoW n»^ 
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3. Lands lield nnintermptedly as 'wliolly or partially ex- 
empt from assessment for a period of sixty years before the in- 
troduction of the British Government, and then in the authoris- 
ed possession of a grand-son in male descent, or male heir of the 
body of such grand-son of the original grantee^^ shall continue to 
be so held so long as there shall be in existence any male heir of 
the body of the person who was incumbent at the introduction 
of the British Government, toeing his lineage from such incum- 
bent through male heirs only/^ 

4. All lands, uninterruptedly held as wholly or partially ex- 
empt from assessment for a period of forty years before the 
introduction of the British Government, and then in the autho- 
rised possession of a son, or male heir of the body of a son of 
the 03'iginai grantee, arc to be continued for one succession 
further tliau that of the person who was incumhciit at ilie 
introduction of the British Government, that is, until the death 
of his last surviving son/^ 

5. Provided that the mere entry of the holding in genuine ac- 
counts of district officers shall prove authorized possession, unless 
there are entries which prove that such holding must have been un- 
authorized by Government or Paramount Power. Also that if 
there be no evidence in disproof, claimants right shall be admitted. 
Also that the introduction of the British Govoriimcnt shall be rec- 
koned from the time when the East India Company became the pa- 
ramount power as respects Enaras. Thus in the Pesliwa^s territory 
it begins from the close of the Government of the Peshwa. On 
the lapse of an independent principality or Jaghirc older than 
the Peshwa^s Government time must be counted from the date at 
which tlie general management of the districts came into the hands 
of the Company. In cases of doubt Government will decide. 3. iSx- 
empt land the right to which is not admitted, will be resumed at 
the death of the incumbent. Provided thatthc word incumbent shall 
apply to person in possession when investigation is commenced. 
Also that in case of a recent fraud the Eriam shall be resumed at 
once. 7. All Lands held for Mosques” Temples, or permanent 
institutions shall bo permanently continued. Provided as in 
Eule 3. Also if in such a ease there is no cvidcTiCO to i)rove the 
consent of paramount power, 40 ycars^ possession shall sufliec. 
Also unless evidence is forthcoming to disprove assertion 
of continuous posscssiot3 the title shall hold. Also, the advantages 
of this rule, shall not apply to individual claimants. Claims under 
this rule if not admitted arc to bo decided by Hide 0. 

All lands authorisodly held by an official totmre, which it 
is evident from local usage was meant to be hereditary, and hm 
been so considered hcrctofo^^o, even though there bo no Sunudn 
ifc to bc SO — arc feo be continued permanently/* 
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■ 8. Provided as iu Rule -2 even if Jio proof of 
tent authority is forthcoraing, continuons possession shalmificc 
But this Ride does not ajjply to emoluments for service 
performed to the State, hlcrc length of enjoyment of lane 
hy an official docs not bring him xiudcr this rule. If a claiir 
under this Rule is not admitted, claimant shall be allowed thi 
advantage of any preceding rule applicable to his case. 9. Oi 
the lapse of lauds a moiety may be coutiiined iu cases of poverty 
to widows of last ineumbents. Provided that tbo widow o 
the holder of an hereditary exemption who dies without heir: 
shall bo considered his heir. 10. These rules shall mxt hi 
necessarily applicable to service or political tenures. 1 1. Thesi 
rules may be rela.xed under instruction from Government o 
Bombay. 


THE POONA DUFTl.Gt. 

Bombdy Records, No. XXX. — Nctv Clerics. 

On 15th September, 1819, Mr. J. Maeleod, Seciutary to Mi 
ElXihinslone, describes the Poona Duftiir, as the official recori 
of the Peshwa’s Government. In it were kept all accounts c 
the revenue and expenditure except the private accounts of th 
prince, and such sfatcraonts a.s it was not the interest of indivi 
duals to record. The Duftur was very complete till the reign c 
Bajee Rao. That ruler adopted the farming system. The Duftu 
was divided into three or four doparlmcuts all unde r the IleoKoo 
Furnavecs. The Fur was the immedial.e office of the Furnaveei 
All grants issued out of it. It was the dcpo.sitory of financif 
information. 

The Bchcra department received the accounts of the districtf 
and made them up for the iuMpoctioii of the Furnayens. 

The Surinjam department had charge of all Surinjamis. 

The Ek Berij department at Poona received accounts from a 
others, and framed abstracts and registers of all financial tram 
actions. 

The Buftur at Poona contained all official accounts of dis 
trict sottlemonts, and villages, rendered by the officers of Gc 
vernment, of all alienations of revenue, of all privileges, right 
and pay of State and village officers, of the strength and pay t 
troops, and of all establishments. The accounts wore well kej 
up to the accession of Bajee Rao. From that time the Buftu 
was neglected, people pemutted to carry off records, &c- Boon 
was occupied in November, 181 7j The records wore found i 
disorder, but nearly complete from 17S9 to 1817, except thbs 



from 1757 to 1763. During the reign of Bajee Rao they are l)y 
no means complete. 

The accounts shew a remarkable degree of consistency and 
relative accuracy, though they may have been altered to suit in- 
dividuals. 

On the foundation of the Dnftur establishment under the 
Commission the Duftur has been arranged, partly by districts, and 
partly by Pergunnalis. Full statements of all allowances and ex- 
emptions have been forwarded to the Collectors, The Dufhirs 
of the Konkan for ten years have been sent to Bombay. Ab- 
stracts of the produce, deductions, and revenue during the last 
year of Bajee Rao have been framed and authenticated. Mr. 
Maclcod describes the measures of authentication. The Duftur 
contains much curious general information, especially as to tax- 
ation and the Pesliwa’s army. 

On 9th May, 1826, Mr, ( haplin, Commissioner in the Deccan, 
again describes the Poona Duftur. It is of importance that these 
documents, now well arranged, should be kept entire. He re- 
commends, as the trust may he easily abused, that it should he 
confided to a Civil Servant on Rs. 1,400 a mouth. Also that 
the duties of the native Dufturdar should be extended to all the 
Collectorates, They are so extended in Madras, The duties of the 
native kutcherry may be discharged under the direct orders of 
Government. Mr. Chaplin proceeds to describe tlie functions 
of the native establishment under a Civilian Superintendent of the 
Duftur. He reports that complaints arc constantly cominginwhich 
should be investigated by the Supcrintciidciit, and decided by Go- 
vernment. Recommends Mr. John Warden as Superintendent, 
Mr. Steele for a temporary Assistant, and the existing Duftur- 
dar for Sheriatadar. Estimates annual cost at Es. 23,808, and 
subjoins list of statements to be furnished to Superintendent hy 
each Collectorate. (List not given.) 

On 19th May, the Government sanctions Afr. Chaplinas pro- 
posals. 

On 4th June, 1835, Mr. S. Marriott, Agent for the Poona Sir- 
dars represents that the records have been kept under the general 
care^^ of the Agent's Slierishtadar, but the plan is iuconve- 
niont, Recommends appointment of a Keeper of the Records."^ 

On 4th September, 1835, the Government order that five 
native gentlemen shall be appointed unpaid SupenniendentH 
of the Duftur, that they shall have only two "writorB, that tins 
key shall rfjmaiu with tiie ('liief Superintendent, hud that ^ two 
of them shall always attend the opening of the Dufttir. On 9th 

^ allure iff a hiatus in theso Hr. Chfiplln's proposal, tlKnigii 

tteeme not to havw varrksd out. ^ 



October^ Mr. Bell, Agent for the Sirdarfj, repliet? showing that 
the Superintendents request an establishment, and that a per- 
sonal attendance would be inconvenient, but that they accept 
the charge, and offer various suggestions for its fulfilment. 

On ^bth October, 18cS5, Grovernment sanctions the Superin- 
tendents^ requests, but slightly diminishes the establishment, and 
directs them to investigate all frauds and report the same to the 
Magistrate. On ist August, iS^iG, j\[r. Bell transmits a Report 
from the Superintendents, They state that 1,300 bundles of 
papers have been arranged and 13,000 require arrangement, which 
will be efiected in five years. Mr. Bell says the expense of the 
arrangement is Rs. 23,544 a year, and doubts its advantages. 

On Gth September, 183G, Gov'-ernmont refers the question to 
the Revenue Commissioner, Mr. T. Williamson, who on 9th I)e- 
cember replies, recommending the continuance of the existing 
arrangement, as an investigation of Enam Titles is desirable, 
and he verily believes that if Government had a competent 
officer available to etuiiiire"' into them many titles would be 
found invalid, to the advantage of the Revenue, Aeeorclingly 
on 28th January, 1837, Government overrule Mr. Bell, order 
tlm continuance of existing arrangements, and direct him to 
accept an offer of the Superiutemkmts to register such papers as 
are indispensably necessary for pul)lio use in two years. 

On 7th Noveniber, Mr. B. \V. EcOeyt, Acting Agent for the 
P{>omi Sirdars, encloses a Memorial from the Superintendents 
reepmsting an extension cd time. They have registered 7,712 
bundles of papers, and arranged i)t)0 { 5,009 more remaining 
to tearrangc<l Mr. JmGcyt supports the proposal for exten- 
sion of time. On the 3rd J ammry, 1839, the Government hears the 
demand with regret, but grants extension to 1 st J imc, and di- 
rects tJmt a copy of the Register should be hirwarded to Go- 
Tcrimumt. 

On 3rd Jantiary, 1839, a Gommitic^c is ordered to report 
oii the best method of preserving the Poona JDuftur. The Com- 
mittee consists of Mr, R, the Agent, Mr. Prcrc, the Rirst 
Assistant Collector and such of the Superintendents as are in 
Poona* The report on 1st Juno, 1839, that the papers are 
arranged, but there arc eight rooms full of fragments, some 
of which may bo of value. They are of opinion that a fur- 
ther outlay must fee . incurred j and suggest that a luropeau 
should examine the documents thrown aside. They also re- 
<^mmend that the whole of the records should l>c forwarded to 
the Coilcctarates to which they belong. If it is determined to 
pr^erve them they recommend that they be left with the 8u- 
peruitendehts.^ in enelosipg - this report suggests, that 

the examination of the eight routes flilJ of records will 
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money, and that tlic fragments had better be sold as waste paper. 
On 9tli September, ]84d^ the Government censures Mr. Mills 
for delay, orders him to transfer to tlie several Collcctorates 
the Zhartees and Talcebunds appertaining to them/^ and to 
have the fragments gradually examined by the native Superin- 
tendents. 

On 2nd April, IB t2, Mr. II. E. Goldsmid, Superiutenclcnt, 
Revenue Survey, Southern Marhatta Country, infojins Mr. 
Warden, Agent at Poona, that he has not received tlie documents 
relating to this territory, and has reason to believe that tliey 
are detained by influential personages. Ho I’cqucsts there- 
fore that the papers may be made over to a Karkoon, ap- 
pointed by Mr. Hart. Mr. Warden in consequence reports to 
Government that he cannot make over the papers, but has 
ordered them to be locked iip, and thinks Mr. Goldsmid had 
better examine them. On 23rd April, 1842, Mr. Gohlsmid 
is directed to repair to Poona. On the llth February, 1815, 
Mr. Goldsmid forwards his report on the condition of the 
Buftur. After recapitulating certain proceedings of the Agents, 
and certain correspondence on the arrangement of papers, he 
proceeds to say that the arrangements, and catalogues ordered by 
the native Superintendents appear sufliciently good. Rut no 
means are taken to prevent the substitution of fictitious papers, 
valuable and useless ])apcrs are put together, and documents are 
put up as a whole which were found in parts. The seal, made by a 
common silversmith of Poona, can be imitated, and in 1841 stamp- 
ing was abandoned. He describes the useless character of 
many documents put up, and mentions that the Karkoons have 
put up the records of Khurch or expenditure, which arc totally 
useless to Government, with the Jumma or receipts, a statement 
of high value. Mr. Goldsmid also remarks that the abstracts 
of the Duftur taken by Capt. Macleod are imperfect, and too 
much condensed, but valuable. They might be curtailed but not 
abstracted. The Eozkhirds, Gliurneas, Beras, and some other 
statements ought to be condensed into tables. lie also recom- 
mends that the ledger prepared by Capt. Macleod should be 
collated with the Peshwa^s diary, and other accotmis, and 
that extracts should be made of all accounts relating to 
Enams. (Jntil such a check is prepared the officer em- 
ployed to search the accounts must be all powerful. The better 
arranged of the scattered papers Mr, Goldsmid finds to be of 
importance. The remainder he thinks may contain documents 
of value. Condemns the plan of sending them to the different 
Zillahs without precautions against fraud, and recomtnends the 
adoption of certain improvomoiits in the mode of keeping the 
records. 



Mr. Warden in letter of tlie 2Slh L^obruarV; 1845^ eneios- 
iog this report, conimeuds Mr. Goldsiiiid^s quickness and clear- 
ixess, and recommouds that hcslioxdd hereafter finish his exanii- 
nation, explains the ditoappearaiico of some papers and ob- 
serves, The reason none but persons long conversant with 
the documents could know in what direction they sliould 
turn when searching for particular information^^ is, that the 
office of Duftur Jvarkoon was hereditary, and the son served 
his apprenticeship to it while his father was yet alive to teach 
liini tiic mazes of the labyrinth ; and the service of these 
persons was ohtaiued by Mr, Eiphinscone, and their honesty 
secured, hy high ])ay and reversionary ptmsions, — one llowjec 
Pciise still lives at Poona, and is referred to on doubtful points, 
Mr, Chaplinas safeguard (.saysMr, ‘Wardcni) v as the appointment 
of a Canarcse Brahmin from the Cexlcd Distriids, who was not 
mixed up with tlie })rivate interests of t!ic Peshwa^s subjects, to 
the office of llctiord-keciper, on a salary of its. 500 a month, 
and a reversionary Enam of iU. d,00() ])er annum. lie, again, 
was succeeded by his son, Mr. "Warden objects deendediy to 
native Agency in tlio matter. The temptation is too great. " 

On 25th August, 1815, the (hnaunment eounueuds Mr* 
Goldsmid, but states that a refonmee has been made to the 
Court of Directors, 

Tlie remaining com^spondcnce relates and rebukes the remiss- 
ness of certain Collectors in not stamping papers, received from 
the Duftur, with sufficient speed. 


CONOKALAIENT OF JtKCOED8 BY IIEHEDITAKV 
OFFICERS. 

Bombay Records, iS'o. XKIX. 

On EStli Marcb^ 1854, Capt. T, A* Cowper, Assistant, Enam 
Commissioner, reports on the Surinjam of the N uggurkur family* 
At the conquest them Surinjam consisted ofland work Es, 8,095 a 
year as jaghcer, and R. 694 as Enam. Mr, Eljffiinstone decided, 
in spite of a Sunud signed by Bajeo liao, that this Surinjam 
should belong to llamcuunder Mahadco and his nephew. The 
decision appears to have been acted on, and by a final arrange- 
ment the exemption was continued for two genoratious, aponsfau 
being granted to the third, Capt, Cowper in reporting upon the 
position of the estate discovered that n portion of the Surinjam 
had been entered fraudulently as %am. This is proved by the 
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title deeds^ by tlie Pesbwa^s Memoranda, and }>y Mr. ElpTiiii- 
stone^s release* The accounts of the village V’ere examined. The 
records for 1818 and 1819-J^O were not forthcoming* lu 
those of 18£0-21 it was entered as Shet Sunud land, fu 
those of 182i-2S it was entered as Shet Biintul land under the 
head of Enam. From that year to the presetii it has been so 
entered. The claimants are Koolkuruees of the village and 
must be held responsible. The Assistant Commissioner there- 
fore restored it to its heading as Surinjam. Capt. Cowper 
continues complainitig of the concealment of accotmts by ttiis 
family. They had at one time ftnictions in Ahmeduuggur 
similar to those of the Enam Commission* One branch of the 
fomily declare the records were destroyed by vermin. The 
other branch say they were destroyed at tlic capture of a fori* 
In 1853^ Capt. Cowper had found an account lent by this family 
in consideration of Rs. 15 to settle a boundary dispute* A 
bond also for Bs, 250, was executed, to be enforced in case of 
the non-return of the paper. lie also discovered a catalogu <5 of 
other accounts which must have been in the same hands. He 
has not been able to discover the accounts, These documents 
he believes are concealed to reagitate questions finally settled 
by the Eimm Commissioner, 

On 30th April, 1865, Government determine the question 
as to the Surinjam and direct Capt. Cowper to summon G unput 
Rao Neclkunt before him, and point out the dangerous position 
in which concealment place.s the family. Captain Cowper is 
also requested to report as to the possibility of defeating the 
intentions of the family by a Draft Act. On 7th August, Capt. 
Cowper, Enam Commissioner of Northern Division replies* He 
considers it proved by Mr. Elphinstone^B and Mr. Chaplinas re- 
ports that the falsification of accounts was of frequent occur- 
rence. It remains to show that this was accompanied by 
an universal concealment of accouiits. Hereditary officers con- 
victed of the offence have of late been punished by the stop- 
page of two months^ pay. The accounts produced during the 
Revenue Survey in the Deccan have been usually manufactured . 
He must advert to the enormous alienations in Tanna, Rut- 
itagherry, Surat, Kaira, Broach, and Ahmedabad where’ Reg. 
XYII, of 1837 is vdry inadequate, and indeed inoperative 
when accounts are withheld. Capt* Cowper proceeds to des- 
cribe the origin of his discoveries. Act XI* of 1852 was use- 
less to adjudicate claims about which ho documents existed in 
the Peshwa^s Duftur* The want of other records was ako felt 
in the Southern Marhatta Country. In 1851, a notice wto is- 
sued in Sholapore directings Government o&cars to surrender 
public accounts in their jiosHCHSion. Eneli >vus required to declare 
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ill writing ilial lie had retained nothing. The result was nil. The 
hereditary officers denied the existence of accounts^ but produced 
any calculated to serve their own interests. A similar attempt in 
Poona similarly failed, only some forgeries being given in. The 
object of this concealment was to prevent the recovery of alienated 
landsj a fact exultingly hinted at in a petition against Act XI* of 
185^ submitted on i7tk Nov. 1S5L On the passing of that Act 
the Enain Commissioner pressed on Government the importance 
of securing such documents^, and was told to take possession of 
them. Under these instructions at Eagulkotc in Belgaum a 
set was found in possession of an hereditary officer. In 18IG^ 
this man had produced only 29, denying the existence of others. 
In 1852, 3800 accounts were found with him. In April, 1852, 
Mr, Hart directed Ca]it. Cowper to sccm*e some accounts said 
to be in the possession of Janoba Despandey of Sewapore, 
who was insane^ Cant. Cowper took charge of the Duftur 
and some hundred bundles of accounted and learnt from 
Janoba that a large Uuftur ought to be fourthcoming. On 
the evening of the same day, Wth April, 1852, ho received 
information of the existence of 1000 bundles in the house 
of the Despandey at Scwaporc. Capt. Cowper travelled all 
flight, reached Sewaporc at daybreak, and found in the upper 
story of the Despaudey^s barn about 1000 bundles, each 
li feet cube in size. Subsecjuently he found another mass buiifc up 
in a wall of a Karkoon of the Despandey. They were chiefly 
Stmuds. All were brought to Poona. Acting on orders 
from Mr. Hart, Capt. Cowper attached the records in tlie 
possession of the Mahal Zemindars, and on dth May, dO bundles 
more concealed in the house of Wamun Ramchimder Dos* 
pandey. In June, 1852, the head of the Ilastia family surron* 
dered a large collection. His predecessor had denied thtur exis- 
tence, thougli the first and best of the Deccan Sirdars. In 
fine, 150 persons had been found in possession of many thousands 
of these documents in the south-eastern portion of Poona. Capt. 
Cowper had expected to find some accounts in the hands of 
the Soopa familv, who however concealed tlie whole with the 
exception of one bundle. In 1852, the family of the Despandey of 
Jooneer ceased. The widows professed an anxious desix^e to 
surrender all accounts. Captain Cowper found them concealed, 
but recovered some in the Despandey^s Duftur, 3 64 Bundles in a 
built up recess belonging to the Gomaslita of Khair, and a toloraif 
bly c6mplete Duffcur at Chuehoolee, and repotted in favour of 
the disebhtfouanee of the Capt. Cowper tjuotes an opinion 
from Mr. Hart adverse to the continuance of Despandeys, and 
Government on 6th Jtetmry,' 185% ibblished this one. ' 

In Sejit. ^1852, 'CahMn‘ Cow^ir ' fotind accounts m fM’ 
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shops of shroffs and snuff-sellers of Poona. He also 'ob- 
tained 530 bundles fiom the Waug family of Monganun. 
These had in 1819 been concealed. In another instance 
Capt. Gordon obtained 4 cart loads of accounts from the 
Deshmook family of 'Poona. They refer to the Nuggur Coi« 
•leetorate, and in 1820 had been sought in vain. It seemed to 
C^t. Cowper certain that 'these concealments would entail 
great loss upon the State. In November, 1852, an immense 
mass • oT papers, the existence of which had been denied, were 
sold to grocers and fire-work makers. -Several sackfuls were 
recovered, but 260 lbs. had been used up by a grocer. Capt. 
Cowper remarks that concealment of British accounts is 
punishable, but concealment of the Peshwa^s accounts is not 
punishable. Yet, the latter involve the revenue and titles. 

By ’November, 1852, Capt. Cowper had recovered from 400 
persons in' 70 differeiit vDl^es many hundred thousand accounts 
in the 3 northern distTicts of Poona. By December, 200 per- 
sons in "Poona alone had "been found in possession of enormous 
numbers (50 or 60,000)^ On 6th December, 1852, Mr. Hart 
had repeated 4hafc4n one small division Y4 dufturs had been dis- 
covered in one month, concealed by officers who hold exemptions 
for preserving the papers. In another case,13apt, Cowper found, 
a valuable collection in ‘the hands of a Moonsiff, a 2nd Class 
Sirdar, who had concealed them for 35 years, and defended his 
conduct bj falsehood. On 25th February, 1853, Capt. Cowper 
reported that a valuable set had been discovered in the hands 
of the Furnavees of the Nuggurkur family. 

An attempt, mys C^pt. Cowper, has been made to procure the 
acemmts of Ahmedmiggur. A large number have been obtain- 
ed, but the attempt »is comparatively a failure. The her<?difcaTy 
officers have removed the account by cart loads Mow 
where Act XI. of 1852 does not ap^y. In this ‘Ertnte 
law alienations in Guzerat and the Konkan can never be ex- 
amined. On 19th May, 1848, the alienations in Guzerat alone 
amounted to thirty lakhs of Kupees, to which must be added 
some coming under the head of political charges. There are also 
cash payments to an extent unknown elsewhere. In Surat above 
Es. 1,50,000 are annually paid for Tora Girass’’ allowances. 
No enquiry can take place without the records. Collector after 
Colleetor has pointed out the iniquity^ but no enquiry can be 
useful without the records. Capt. Cowper proceeds to detail 
the measures necessary to check the practice. The greatest 
existing defect is the absence of a specific provision for search- 
ing for concealed records. In Madras under Section 9 of Eeg. 
IX. of 1822,^ a Collector can issue a search warrant for records 
on receiving information on oath. This power if entrusted also to 
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the- Coimnission would be sufficient. No duplicate list however of 
papers can be made, as the law directs in Madras. TheMadras Code 
punishes hereditary officers for destroying or concealing records 
by imprisonment for not less than 1 year or more than 5 years. 

Of all measures, however, one declaring the emoluments of any 
hereditary office to be forfeited would be the best. The offices 
&re shared like all property, and are held on the tenui'e of keep- 
ing these records. A proclamation would suffice. Public ac- 
counts which remain concealed should after a proclaimed date 
be declared inadmissible in evidence. Government has laid 
down the principle that pensions shall not be paid if accouilts 
are concealed, but it should be carried out more stringently, Capt. 
Cowper proceeds to shew how the revenue has been affected by 
the Enam Commission. Only Ks. 81,698-9-0 have been spent 
on tliis portion. The recovery of revenue is Es. 1,22,913-1-1. 
Deducting Es. 40,995-4-1 spent in arranging accounts of the 
former Government, the recoveries amount to 8 times the ex- 
pense. The addition to the permanent revenue will be Es. 
78,698-15-10. Deducting the amount spent on the accounts of 
the former Government the permanent increase ofrevenue is 
double the expense. 

“ I should fail, says Capt. Cowper to present to Government 
what I believe to be a complete statement of the case, did I omit 
to place before them my strong and deliberate conviction that 
it would be far better at once to put a stop to all enquiry what- 
ever, and to recognise every existing alienation, than to continue 
an investigation while four-fifths of the documentary evidence 
upon which alone it can he properly based, and in the absence 
of which no decision can be final, remain in the possession of 
the persons who, of all others, have the strongest possible 
personal interest in baffling and impeding it.” 

The Eight Hon’ble the Governor on 8rd November, 1855, ap- 
proves Capt. Cowpert report, assents to his views, and considers 
an enactment punishing the concealment ofrevenue accounts im- 
perative. He also in a subsequent Minute (no date) approves 
making oo-sharers in an office responsible, because if the duty 
is not fulfilled the office should cease. 

Messrs. Lumsden and Malet concur. On 12th December, 1855, 
the Court of Directors approve. The Draft Act submitted by the 
Eemembrancer on 8th April, 1856, provides a fine of Es. 500 or 
a year’s imprisonment or both for any person wilWly concealing 
records. Any person known to be in possession of such, and 
not authorized to hold them shall he held prima facie guilty. 
wverEineiit shall iti such cases have power to confiscate the 
office, hut any qo- sharer who may give ihffirmatioa shall retain 
his share. No account recely^ after the date of thfe 
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pi’oclamation deelaving tlic officerh appointed to receive vorord?i^ 
jdiall be admissible as evidence; nnless produced by an otlicer. 
Any person wlio shall witliont permission disclose or copy any 
record shall be fined B. 100 or moutbsMmprisonment. 'Jlic 
Draft ou 28tli April; 1856, was submitted to the Court of 
Directors. 


mi. DATID SMITH’S REPORT ON THE COAL AND 
IRON DISTRICTS OF BENGAL. 

In a letter to Col. Baker; Secretary to Government in the Pidj** 
lie Works Department; July 2nd; 1856, Mr. Smith reports that tlie 
coal of the Damoodah Valley; tliough inferior to the English and 
Welsh coals, is a reliable fuel for the reduction of ores in blast 
lurnaces with the aid of a hot blast. The ^^Langc^’ of the 
Rancegunge seam yields an imperfect coke ; but the waste iu 
coking is so great that it would be better to use the raw coal. 
Tlie Ranecgniige seam is of very peculiar quality. It is com- 
posed of bituminous coal, of free burning or steam-coal, and 
anthracite, in alternating tliin layers. Still it ignites readily, 
burns freely, gives out groat licat, and in a furnace with the 
blast lieatcd to 600 Flit, would turn out from the ores of thcncigh- 
bonrliood 65 or 70 tons weekly of Iron, well suited for Rail- 
way bars and oilier ordinary purposes. A peculiar Iron ore is 
freely distributed over the surface of the coal fiekl It is 
known as ferruginous gravel, is argillaceous, and is identical 
with the ore w’orked at Boulogne and other parts of France. 
It is now used in making roads, for which it forms an admirable 
metalling, but it might be more advantageously used wiffi 
other clay ores of the neighbourhood in the manufacture of 
Ivon. 

The Barkooc Iron Ore Field which Mr. Smith .proceeds 
to descrilie in detail is bounded on the North by Chooroolia, on 
the East by Jainsol, on the West and Soutliby Soitoor, the extent 
from North to South being 4 and from East to 5 miles. 
The sux’facc of the tract is thickly strewn with lumps of 
Iron ore. A section of the iron bearing strata is exposed at lass 
than half a mile WTst of the village of BarrooL A trial shaft 
sunk near Barrooll gave at a depth of 52 feet 38 inches 
of clay Iron ore of very superior quality, and 52 inches of 
carboniferous ore. This latter is of tlie sort known in (Jrcat 
Britain as black baiuF but it is very inferior to the 
Scotch black hand. In its pw state it would yield but from 26 to 
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40 pci’ cent Thcblaokbaiul irou liaa tlic advantage of liemg easiily 
■worked, and wlieii mixed with tlie clay orcsi of greatly facilitating 
the process of smelting. A.ssiiming, which there is every reason 
to do, that all these beds extend throughout the whole field 
under notice, and making every allowance for blank spaces and 
wastage in working, Mr, Sinitli estimates tlic contents of the 
field at 4000 tons of clay ore, and 6000 tons of biaek band per 
acre, in all 10,000 tons per acre and 64,00,000 tons per sriuavc 
mile. Suxiposing that every four tons of the ore produced Init 
one ton of pig iron, the field would yield 16,00,000 tons of 
pig irou per acre, equal to the make of eight furnaces at 70 tons 
eacli per week for 59 years. Owing to the cheapness of labour and 
the facilities for mining operath ms, the cost of the Jlarrooi ore 
would not exceed 5 ],icr ton whereas the ores of Stalfordsliin: 
do not coat less than 10, and the average of Walc.s is 13. 
The undulations of the surface also present opportunities for 
mining by “ patch w'ork” which is much readier and cheaper 
than the system of pits and adits. It is also probable that a 
deeper shaft would give more l)Cds, but enough has been done to 
show the existence of ore in abundance, and the further develop- 
ment of tl>c field may be left to private entcrprizc. 

The TAimAxVOA Field announces itself between the MOth and 
148th mile stones on the Grand Trunk Jload, in sections c.xposcd 
by the water-courses running southerly to the Barakar. The 
field extends two miles from North to South and one from East 
to West, Four beds of very good clay iron ore are hero exposed. 
A trial shaft was begun, hut from accidental causes not proceeded 
with, so that further information is required. The Iieds are 
worked by native smelters. 

The Hajawah Coal Field near Palamow is worked by the 
Bengal Coal Company. The coal is dilfcrcnt from the Da- 
raoodah coal. It leaves a red ash and docs not burn so freely. 
Like the Damoodah coal it will not coke well. The dimensions 
of tlto field from East to West arc 2^ miles. I’hoso from 
North to South are not stated. It has hitherto been worked 
by “ patch” on the outcrop, but the Company is sinking a fine 
shaft in tlic centre of the field. Near the junction of the Mamit 
river with the Coyle is seen the outcrop of a vein of inibrior coal 
six feet thick with a sand-stone covering. The coal measures ex- 
tend thence three miles in a southerly direction beyond the Mamit. 
Other beds of very inferior quality are found in the neighbour- 
hood. The bad quality of the coal in this neighbourhood and its 
distance from a market preclude the expectation tliat it can be 
profitably worked. 

Mr, Smith proceeds to give hisiipiuion as to the prospects of 
Iren manuiaeture in India. He holds that Euronean 
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teadence on a large scale is indispensable at the oirtset, but has 
no feubt that if the natives had the strength they would quickly 
acquire the skill necessary for all the operations in the manufac- 
ture of iron. But to this end they must entirely change their 
habits^ and must adopt the dress and diet of Europeans. The 
districts of Raneegunge and Barrool supply both coal and iron 
ore in abundance. But the want of a flux is a serious obstacle. 
Kunker lime can only be had in small quantities^ and limestone 
would have to be imported. The difficulty would be diminished 
by the use of the scoriee of the blast furnace which possess 
high fluxing properties, and are only not used in England be- 
cause limestone is so abundant. Mr. Smith thinks that the 
iron made at Barrool would be superior to that used in England 
for rails, and that rails could be turned out at JS-IO per ton; 
English rails costing at present when landed at Calcutta £9 
per ton. But supposing the price of English rails to fall to 
per ton, there would still be a large profit on Indian rails, H(^ 
is confident therefore that iron manufacture in the Barrool 
field would pay. But this question will shortly receive a practi- 
cal solution as the Bengal Coal Company is erecting a blast 
furnace at Raneegunge. 


THE JUBBULPORE SCHOOL OP INDUSTRY. 

India Sekdkm, No. XV. 

On the 23rd May, 1854, Capt. G.R.Edwards, Officiating Geneml 
Superintendent for Suppression of Thuggee and Dacoity acknow- 
ledges an order to furnish a Report, laments his want of personal 
knowledge, and states his intention to quote CoL Sleeman up to 
1848. In 1837, Mr. Shore proposed to establish the approvers in 
villages. Col. Sleeman objected bb the Thugs would either follow 
or teach the trade of murder. A manufactory struck him as the 
better plan. In the same year Capt. Brown (apparently of the 
ThuggeeDepartment)succeededinestabHshing a factory for lacdyo, 
blankets, cloth work, and cotton work, generally. The approver 
disliked the plan, and kept their children back. As soon as they 
found they were to have a share in the profits this prejudice re- 
laxed. Orders were issued to enforce obedience, Es. 1,000 were ad- 
vanced, and Mr. WiUiams, a Patrol in the Delhi Customs, was 
appointed to superintend on Es. 160 a month. He gave up a Ingher 
sMarv. A cottage was huilt for Him at Jiilihnlnore in a i^arden of 
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Col. Sleemaxi^s. The wives and families of the aj^provers were locat- 
ed in a small village near. It was known that the approvei’s would 
not attempt to escape^ for any one doing so. was left to the law^ 
and hunted down by the relatives of the Thugs they had be- 
trayed. The profits were at first very small, but persons from 
Mirzapore taught them to make carpete> and from Faitehgarh 
to make tents. Both found a ready sale^ Th®^ boys made carpets, 
the men the tenfcs, the women the thread for canvass. In 1812, 
hiajor Ramsay became Superintendent, and in 1845, Copt. J. Slee- 
man, Mr. Williams reinaimng. Overseer. B 184*8, the Timgs had 
become ashamed of their past lives. Their sons wens w'-ell dressed, 
u cU taught, and acted in a theatre, a drama translated into the 
vcmacnlar. The Forty Thieves was the drama. In 3844, Rs. 
4', 05*3, was paid to the Thugs for work done, and Rs, 2,390 to their 
wives. The sons also entered into service. There were 543 
Thugs and their sons manufacturing, and 307 performing differ- 
ent duties, guards, brickmakers, cleansers, &c, Theymade 13 1 tents, 
5324 yards of Kidderminster, 46 woollen carpets, cloths, towels, 
&e. realizing Rs, 35,330-13-8. The young lads obtained per- 
mission to set up independent establishments. The position of 
the factory had been changed from a debt of Rs. 1,207-9-2 to a ba- 
lance in favour of Rs.. 26^83-14-1.. Col. Sioeman recommended 
the importation of a carpet-maker from Kidderminster. 

Prom 1848 to 1851, the- History of the Institution is not 
supplied. It w’'as a period of increasing prosperity. On 22nd 
January, the Superintendent submitted to, the Governor General 
the following statement of aecounte. fer the half year. There 
were 60 boys, sons of approvers, maintaining themselves in- 
dependent of the Institution ; some hundmds more were prepar- 
ing bricks for a native. The operations of 1861, left a profit 
of Rs. 6,730-6-5, and the demand for Jubbulpore articles was 
general throughout India. In April, 1861, 80 sons of approvers 
were sent to Meerut to form a factory there under Major 
Graham. The experiment succeeded. At this time 120 boys 
remaining in the factory learning trades, while 40 more acted 
as pedlars for the School. The Mooltan Bunjarali dacoifcs 
became good rope and leather-workers. The Berriahs make 
weavers, but the Bhuddaks will not work, preferring day labour 
or even begging.. Mr., Williams has a share in the laedye factory, 
but his private pursuits do not interfere with his official task. In 
1868, a Brussek caiyet-maker and loom were imported. In 3 853, 
th^ profits amounted to Rs. 8,600-6-6|. The number of articles 
manufactured has been reduced being principally tents, carpets 
and towelling of every description^ All subsidiary work, car- 
pentty, smitn work, stamping, dyeing, and printing is done irt 
the factory. Ipi May, 1864, the feefory contained 533 approvers. 
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208 of tlieir sous, 231 prisoners, 16 teachers (freemen) oi 


iu all, Of these are employed on 

Tents, 473 

Table linen, ,40 

Carpets, (woollen,) ,....150 

Carpels, (Kidderminster), 13 

Unprolitalde labour, 303 

Total, .1088 

The funds of the School had grown thus : — 

1845. 1854. 

Liabilities,. . . . Ra. 4,7C3 lls. 1,210 

Assets, 13,137 0 M>13 

Balance, 8,371 62,833 

1 oar^s profit, ........ ,4,040 8,600 


SURVEY OP CENTRAL DISTRICT OF PEGU. 

India Selectiom, No. XVL 

^^Tiin central district of the Pegu Survey is that portion of the 
Valley of the Irrawaddy embraced between the parallels of the 
latitudes of Akontoung to the North and Ileiizada to the South, 
Its average length and breadth arc 60 and 75 miles, and the 
approximate area 4,500 square miles, which is divided into two 
nearly equal parts by the Irrawaddy.^^ 

The district is rugged, subsiding into a flat in the central 
part of the river. Innumerable nullahs join in ten streams, 
pouring the drainage of the western half of the district into the 
Irrawaddy and Bassein Rivers. The nullahs have high banks, and 
tortuous courses, are dry in the hot season, and torrents in tins 
rains. They are navigable for a few miles in the S. W. Mon- 
soons. Even the Kwengouk, Taun, Mamya, Alon, Sanda, Pado, 
and Khawarise in the Arracan mountains. The Simpon and Nouk- 
mee near the Thoo Lake and Pontine in the Akontong hills. 

hmgth. Dehonclmn. 

Kwengouk, ... 30 Bassciii river. 

Tann, ... ... 25 Kwengouk near K wengouk . 

Opho, ... ...60 Bassein near Soongoom 

Simpou. 1 / Opho. 

Noukmee, J \ Irrawaddy. 

Mamya, .... 30 « Thoo Lake. 



, 

J.i-ngth^ 

Direclion. 

Drhourliure, 

Alon, 

25 

S. E."| 


8 an da, 

30 

N. E. 


Fado, 

40 

N. E.J 


routine, . . . 

10 

E. 

Irrawaddy, 

Khawa, 

22 

K E. 

Irrawaddy, 


The Bassein ])rancli strikes oft from the Irrawaddy about 9 
miles above Heuzada. The entrance 300 yards wide is choked 
by a bank. 

The Arracan Motiutains run jSTiU’th and South funning a boun- 
dary between Arracan and Pegu. The greatest elevation within 
the limits is 4000 feet above sea level. The hills, summits except- 
ed, arc covered witli forest. The only pass is at Layma west oi’ 
Kangaen, It can be used by mounted passengers, and is tra- 
versed by considerable traffic. There are imin’ovahle springs. 
There arc villages all over the district, usually scattered about 
the streams. The inhabitants cultivate rice. Those of the marsh- 
es are engaged in fishing. The hill villages are usually occu- 
pied by Khins and Karens, who grow rice or vegetables, Tlic 
Burmese occupy the towns, work the fisheries, grow tobacco, and 
are in possession of all trade. The country is iuterscct(Kl in every 
direction with parallel lines of ruts doing duty for roads. T hey 
arc only impassable in the S. W. Monsoon wdicn water carriage 
is perfect. There arc occasionally wooden bridges, and brick 
footpaths near towns of importance. 

The cast half of the district contains six townships ^ Ilcn^ 
zada, Kwengoiik, Opho, Kawoung, Myaoung, Kangocn. 

Remarh, 

Military station. 


Extensive, 

On the river. 

Head Quarters, Fcgu,N.E, 


On Irrawaddy. 

On Bassein. 

The rice cultivation commences in Juno, after rain has fallen. 
The water is retained by little dykes, and seed sown broad cast. 
The harvest, is in Deer, or Jany. The tobacco is cultivated on 
the churs. The plough drawn by oxen is the only agricultural 
impleinent. The soil is sometimes laterite clay, but rocks 
occur only in the hills. Limestone exists North of Tliombo. 

The trade is confined to rice, n^pec, wood oil, bamboos, tobac- 
co, and cattle. Pefcrolium is importld^ and a little indigo mahu- 


Henzada, 
Kwengouk, 
Opho, 
Kawoung, 
Myaoung, 
Kangocn, 
Saitha, . . 
Tliombo, . . 
Phayay, . , 


}■ 


House-f. 
. 1700 
30 

. 200 
. 1000 
700 

37)0 

250 
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factiired near HeBzacta from the wild plant* Large forests of the 
wood oil tree exists and the country can meet 10 times the de- 
mand, The oil is used for toi'chcs and maldng baskets water 
proof. 

The bamboo is abundant. Cattle are brought for the Eangoon 
market. Numbers go down the river on the bamboo rafts. The 
timber trade does not thrive. The teak is very scarce, and the 
Pingodo, a hard, heavy, lasting wood is used instead. It resists 
insects. The people live always in haxdboo houses, and even 
Pagodas are csnly substantial near the towns. Buddhism is the 
religion of the country ; weH digging and orchard planting are 
commendable practices in the eyes of the people. The inhabitants 
have no peculiar customs apart from other Peguans. There is 
a want of population, the di^rict being covered with uninhabit- 
ed forest and elephant grass. The Burmese have an antipathy 
to exertion. 


REPORT ON THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OP THE 
PEGU SURVEY, 

" The Northern or Third District of the Pegu Survey consists 
of that portion of the Valley of the Irrawaddy which lies between 
the boundary line marked by Major Allan in tlie North, and an 
imaginary line drawn due East and West through the latitude 
of Akouktoung to the South. It is bounded on the East by 
the Yoma Range, which separates the Valleys of tho Sitang and 
Irrawaddy Rivers and on tho West by the Arracan Mountains, 
comprising an area of shout (00 x 06) 6000 square miles, 
which is divided into two nearly equal parts by the Irrawaddy 
on the left bank.^^ 

In this district the spurs of the Arracan Mountains run down 
to the Inwaddy, sometimes losing their old character. They arc 
sometimes hills of 300 or SOO feet in height, sometimes only 
undulations. One spur runs due East, but the majority South, 
The main spurs consist of high peaks connected by saddles of 
a few feet in width. They are covered with tree and bamboo 
jungle, and are very precipitous. The drainage is effected by 
small nullahs which midway form larger channels, and these 
again 4 streams, the Matoong, Maday, Shooctana, and Shclay- 
ding. In the monsoon only boats drawing 3 or 3 feet of 
water can proceed up the Matoong to Mendoong, In the 
other nullahs the boats can only ascend 8 or 10 miles, Tho 
Matoong rises in the Arr^acan Mountains and running 120 
miles South East discharges itself into tho Irrawaddy j one 
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bant is precipitous the other shelving. The breadth varies 
from 70 to 130 yards. The Mndday rises in the same Moun- 
tains, flows 40 miles, and empties itself into the Irrawaddy. 
It is navigable in the rains for 12 miles. The banks are pre- 
cipitous, and it varies from 30 to 70 feet in. width. Beyond 
Kyoupoo it is a mountain torrent. The Shooetena is about 150 
yards broad and 4 feet deep. Five miles from the Irrawaddy it 
branches into the Kyenpyoo and Boiyo. The former rises in the 
Arracan Mountain, and runs South East 80 miles to Nyonug- 
keedouk. It is about 30 to 40 yards in breadth. The Boiyo runs 
30 miles South East. The Thcree rises in the Arracan Mountains 
and runs 40 miles E. S. E. to Kyoungoo, then runs South till it f^ls 
into the Boiyo. All these streams are mountain torrents with peb- 
bly or rocky bottoms, high banks, and currents of great velocity. 
“ The Theloyding rises in the Arracan Mountains and runs into 
the Irrawaddy in an Easterly direction, about 6 miles Noifth of 
Akouktoung.'' The Mingday rises in a range 10 miles West 
of Thyatmo, runs 35 miles and falls into the Irrawaddy south 
of Th^atmp. Its banks are low and its bed about 15 or 20 
yards in width. In dry weather water is obtainable by digging 
a few inches below the bed. 

The principal valleys are the Matoong, Punnee, Boiyo, Kyen- 
pyoo, Theree, and Theloyding. The Matoong valley is the most 
important. Two miles above the mouth of the river we come 
on a cultivated tract 2^ miles broad, with mango, tamarind, or 
palmyra trees to mark the villages. On the left bank the open 
ground continues to the junction of the Punnee and Matoong. 
IVom Kanlay to Mendooug it is from 3 to 14 miles in width 
and this is well inhabited. Water is laised from the river by a 
water wheel, and the ground yields 3 and sometimes 4 rice 
crops a year. Chillies, brinjal, tobacco, onions, and maize are 
raised on the low ground. 

" Looking from the hill on which Mendoong is situated in a 
Westerly direction, the valley seems to open a little for a few 
miles, and there is a lai«e tract of cultivation to its North and 
West.” 

This valley is exceedingly picturesque. In the valley of the 
Punnee there is little cultivation. Spurs covered with jungle 
run down to the bank, but every level space has been taken ad- 
vantage of. In part of the valley the villages are unusually large. 

In the valley of the Mudday, from the mduth of that nullah 
to a distance of about 8 miles to Alayyua, there is a large tract 
of open ground, varying from 24 to 5 miles in vridth.” 

But a portion of this is cultivated, though more has been. In 
the valley of the Shboetena and there is a largo tract w* 
tially cultivated. It Is ho#ever neither fertile nor populous. The 
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villages on tlic batik have been descried. In the valkiy c^l 
the Kyonpoo there is a cultivated tract, and some riiitied vil. 
lages. The same may be said of Theloydiiig. Only 2 villages 
out of 30 now remain. The roads are mere tracks, the Burmese 
going a circuit to avoid a fallen tree. There are some small 
bridges, 'llierc are a few Kayiiis, a simple mountain race, iu 
the district. They have no idea of future reward or punishment, 
and deny the existence of sin. They burn their dead, but col- 
lect and bury their ashes. Their God resides on Mount 
Guowa. The females tattoo their faces. The district is chief- 
ly occupied by Burmese who resemble Burmese everywhere 
eke. The popxilatiou is small and increases slowly. The Bur- 
mese have large families, but the children die rapidly of small- 
pox and other diseases. Their cultivation is as usual, but 
they cultivate a small and highly prized rice iu a peculiar way. 
The j^ingle is cut in February or March, and burnt in May. Tin? 
charcoal is the manure, but only one crop can thus be obtained 
in 25 years. The only implement of labour is a rude plough. At 
Thyatmo the exports are rice, paddy, betel-nut, napcc ; bamboo 
and wood oil arc sent down from the North. Lime and cutch may 
one day be sent down. The imports arc silk, earth oil, lac- 
quered ware, lead, copper and cutch. 

In the west district there is a thci’mometrical difference of -K) or 
50 degrees in the temperature at dawn and midday. In the morn- 
ing there is fog which clears away about 9 a, m. wliou tlm ther- 
mometer rises 45 degrees at once. The Towns have usually one 
good street 60 feet broad with lanes leading into it. !l4iey arc si- 
tuated on the river or a large nullah, and contain several phoongee 
houses. There is no drainage except at Prome and lliyatmt;. 
The villages are irregular, each person having his own plot of 
ground. The houses are raised some feet from the ground, and 
made of timber, jungle trees being used for frame work, and 
bamboo for floors. The walls arc of bamboo mats. The pliooii- 
gee houses are built of teak frame floors, and partitions ; the roof 
is made of flat tiles or leaves. On the body of the building are 
five or six roofs, one above another, crowned with a gilt 1 all or 
umbrella. The cornices, eaves, and angles arc ornamented vvitli 
figures. The largest Capt. Oakes had seen covered an area of 
10,402 square feet. 

^^The principal wild animals and birds met with in the Nor- 
thern district arc the elephant, the tiger, the bear, the deer, the 
hog, the hare, the porcupine, and monkeys in great abundance ; 
the crane, the crow, the wild duck, the hawk, tic jimgle fowl, 
the kite, the minah, the paddy t)ird, the parroquet, the partridge, 
the peacock, the pigeon, thp pheasant, the quail, the snipe, the 
sparrow and the tcal/^ 
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In tlie Appendix Captain Oakes gives a table of tlie trees of 
tbe district^ and describes the waterwliceL 
Burmese name. Botanical name. Uses, 

Myooslian, Dalbergia, Like lance^vood. 

Slia, Acacia catcchii, The cutch bearing tree* 

^ f The pod contains silk 

Lepan, -! cotton. 


Deedo; 

Gway 

Gyo 

Peemal, 

Thiiigan, 

Thcsing^ 

Shonk, 

Kookko^ 

Jug B, 

TcethcC; 

Thabya^ 

Yee B, 

Tree B, 

Tonksha^ 

Padonk, 

Teak, 


— Idem. 

A fruit like a plum, 

Extremely hard wood. 

f A large timber tree 

useful for building. 

Ilopca Odorata, \ f 

Like a chestnut. 

Citrus bergamia, Large lime. 

Acacia, Timber tree, 

{ Liptcrocarpus gran- f Wood oil tree, the trcis 
dlflora, \ is tapped. 

Chinese date. 


Zexyphus jujube, 
Vitex arborea, 


( Us bark used as a mor- 
dant. 

A plum. 

J J ujubc lozenges are 
\ made from it. 

Small timber. 

Valuable timber. 


Teak, 


IIBPOET ON THE FLAX OPERA TIONS OF 1855 
IN THE PUNJAB. 

India Seleciiom, No, XV, 

On 29th November, 1855, Mr, Cope reports on certain mea^ 
sures suggested by the Agri-horticultural Society of the Punjab, 
aud sanctioned by Govenimcwt for the improvement of linseed. 
The Government allotted Es. BOO for m exiKadmont on dO 
bcegahs of ground near the Society's Garden. The ground was 
not very well suited to the purpose. The seed was mixed wdth 
rape, aud other seed, which involved expensive weeding. The 
crop however might have been a good one, w)[icu it was destroy- 
ed in April by a hailstorm* Onlj^ the small plot sown with Eng- 
lish seed was saved. The Society then printed papers offering 
rewards and affording mstruotiou# for the cultivation. They 
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had an effect. The breadth of laud under this cultivation which 
had been StSS acres, was in 1854 increased to 19,039 acres. 
It was supposed that in the latter season 1,4.6,538 maunds of seed 
were produced throughout the Ihinjab. The returns wore not 
so profitable as they might have been. The Zemindars cultivated 
carelessly, looked rather to breadth of land than to produce, and 
the profit of a rising market was absorbed by the dealers. Go- 
vernment offered to purchase the crop, A shed was erected lor 
storing. M. Lanrenz Steiner, a German, acquainted with the cul- 
tivation, was appointed Superintendent, a price was fixed with 
the growers, and orders were sent to the District officers to store. 
The price was to be in Hoshearpore 37 seers to the rupee, in Gu- 
zerat 37 seers, and everywhere else 84 seers. The public were 
kept informed in Calcutta, Bombay, and Kurracbee, and instru- 
ments for stripping the seed from the plant were made. 

cultivators however found a more profitable market, and 
only 11,301 mannds out of 1,4C,538 produced reached Govern- 
ment. The seed sent to Knrrachee was sold at Es. 4-6 per 
maund j it cost Government in purchase, carriage, freight, and 
commission Es. 2-13. The average profit will be Es. 1-30 i^r 
maund, or 59 per cent, on outlay. The linseed delivered at Lahore 
amounted to 4840 maimds, the whole of which was sold to a 
Mooltan firm for Es. 9,410. The Financial Commissioner imme- 
diately published a notice embodying these results. Tim people 
believe Es. 2 per maund will yield them a fair profit. Should 
Government be of opinion that the system should be kept up, 
the Society recommends that a price of Be. 1 for 30 seers should 
be paid on delivery at Lahore, and the Society be authorized to 
import 3 of Dray’s winnowing and blowing machines, and two 
of Robinson’s flax seeding machines. 

It was thought that the indigenous flax plant was incapable 
of producing fibre. The first attempt to_ improve the fibre and 
lengthen the stem failed, from neglect of instructions. The av- 
raugemonts for steeping were completed, and heckles set up. 
lOiey were not however, required, flax being taken to market m 
England scutched, and heckled in great factories. The outturn 
of 2865 maunds amounted to only 100 maunds, — the straw be- 
green and dry, — which has been sold at Es. 8 per maund in 
Calcutta. The average return is not very unfavourable iu quan- 
tity, according to English experience. 

It is however from English seed that the best results have 
been obtained. The Society planted half a beegah with thb 
seed. The country straw yielded only 3 maunds per beegah. 
The half beegah of English flax yielded 3 maunds 35 seers far 
superior in length and quality. Flax is worth j£40 per ton iu 
London, or Es. 10 in Lahore, which at 8 maunds per beegah 
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ItSo 30 per bcegah besides seed. It is therefore desirable 
10 secure English seed for 1856-57, The Society had recom- 
mended the purchase of 5 tons of English seed. The Court of 
Bix'eclors shipped it. Only 2900 lbs, have reached the Society, 
Of this GOO lbs. was damaged. The remainder was distributed, 
but the seed was all bad. The English seed grown at Lahore 
therefore alone was used, and the Society recommended the 
purchase of 50 tons of linseed by themselves direct. The re- 
wards offered to Zemindars for cultivation were not claimed, 
the conditions not having been attended to. Some persons and 
villages have however sowed largely, and incurred cash losses 
which should be liberally considered. The total amounts to 
Es. 1,490. Everything connected with the operation is superin- 
tended by M. Laurenz Steiner, who is most efficient. It is re- 
commended that he receive an addition of Rs. 50 to his stipend, 
and that his horse allowance of Re. 1 a day be continued. Also 
that he he authorized to keep a small establishment of black- 
smiths. In the course of these experiments the question of fiWes 
in general has forced itself on the Society. The sunokra (hibis- 
cus cannabinus) and sun (crotolaria juncia) are grown, also hemp 
of wonderful strength, and a fibre producing xiettle are indige- 
nous, In 1853, the Society received a Chinese fibre plant a 
species of Corchorus. The fibre seemed strong, 12 square yards 
were sown in June, 1855, the plant grew Inxxmantly, and the 
straw is now steeping. The Bengal jute is also cultivated. Half 
a beegah of sun has been steeped, and a quantity of sunokra. 
Hemp and nettle are on their way from Kangra and samples of 
all will be experimented on. Larger experiments are however 
required. A maund of goods can now be conveyed from Lahore to 
Kurrachee for Annas 13. It was formerly Re. 1-8 to Rs, 2 A 
School of Industry is to be found at Lahore where gunny will bo 
manufactured. For this the cultivation of jute, is necessary. The 
Society recommend that the Choogean and Mamood Bootee ruklxs 
bo devoted to cultivation of flax, sun, jute, sunokra, and mulber- 
ries. The Rukhs are let for thatching grass. The leases expire on 
Ist May, 1856. Mr. Steiner has constructed an xmderground 
plough which will clear away the roots, and the cultivation of 
the rains of 1856 will only co8tijj|ls. 4 per beegah, 3 or 400 beegahs 
might be taken up at once. The Society consider the sugges- 
tion important. The demand for fibre is great. The cost 
would be only Rs. 3,(XK), the receipts at least Rs. 4,000. The 
total expenditure on flax and linseed operations has been Es. 
36,^13. Receipts Rs. 89*209. Rs. 6,773 haye been spent in plant, 
and the available portion of this added to actual receipts Mnga 
the profits to Rs. 6,810. Bamj^le^ have been forwarued to t£e 
Court of Hireptqrs. Jn conclusiosi the Society expresses ite 
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NCiisc of tlic lilicral and enligbteuod spirit in which its ati 
lions hare been received. 


SALT REPORT. 

On" 24.t.li May, 1856, Mr. G. Plowden reports to the Govern* 
inont of India on tlie Salt Monopoly. 

The Report was suggested by the House of Commons at the 
close of the Session of 1853. The House carried a Clause allow- 
ing till lat May, 1856, to change the Salt Monopoly into an ex- 
cise. The Lords struck out the Clause, but the Court of Direc- 
tor.s ordered an enquiry. Mr. Plowden was on 16th Febmary, 
1853, directed to enter on the enquiry at once. He visited 
Bombay and Madras, the Hidgollee and Tumlook Agencies, Na- 
rayunporc and Goordah in the Suuderbunds. Mr. Plowden un- 
derstood _ his primary duty to be to ascertain the practicability of 
establi.slung an excise. He trusted for data cbiefly to the in- 
formation already in existence. 

Mr. Plowden begins by a History of the Salt Revenue. In 
Bombay it was till 1 837, only one of the miscellaneous items of 
revenue. In the previous year the net revenue was only Ks. 
3,08,532, but this amount does not represent the entire' ])ro. 
ceeds of the complicated system then in force. In 1837, an 
excise duty of 8 Annas a raannd was laid on salt in compen- 
sation for the transit duties then aholished, and 8 auna.s a 
maund on sea-borne salt. Under Act XXVII. of 1837 any one 
coidd manufacture salt. _ He must however give notice of his 
intention and describe his works, and allow the Revenue oflicers 
free access to them. Salt-fish were subsequently exempted from 
duty. The salt duty thus imposed produced to Government as 
compared with the transit duties a loss of Rs, 2,51,607 a year, 
the transit revenue having been 16,60,879, and the Salt Re- 
venue, on an average of 6 yeara from 1838-39 to 1843-4-4, 
only 14,09,272. In 1844, the Town duties wore abolished, and the 
tax on salt raised to 1 Rupee per maund. The rate was soon 
after reduced, under ordere from home, to 12 Annas. Owing to 
delays the Town duties were not abandoned till after the salt 
tax had been increased. There was therefore a serioius riot at 
Surat. The revenue relinquishef was Rs. 10,88,501. The re- 
venue gained was Rs, 7,31,720 ayear. In 1850, Act No. XXXVI. 
was passed as a Protective Act, It provided that the duty 
on salt passing out or in to foreign territories should bo 
12 Annas a maund. Also that any one passing salt by land 
or sea contrary to any Salt Act, should bo punishable with 
imprisonment not exceeding 8 months, or a fine not exceeding 
Rs. 500, or both, and that the salt, the vos.sol, or the pack- 
age used should bo confiscated, or made redeemable by a fine. 



lufovmcr& nu^iit be icwardecL No iictt salt works coiiki 
be cstaldislied, or old w’orks rc«opencfl witlioul; tlie pcninissian of 
Govcrnmeiib under penalty of iinc or imprisonaient, (Govern- 
ment miglit suppress any work not producing on a 3 years arci’- 
agCj 5000 mamicls a year, 

Mr. Plowdcn describes tlie existing system. Tbo salt is pro- 
duced entirely by solar cva])oration. The average quantity is 
40^29,946 maunds. Tlic salts are of two kinds, The ma- 
nufacture of sea-salt is cariWid on in tlie Island of Bombay, 
and more or less in ovary <listnct on the seaboard of the 
3?rcsiclency, from llaircc on the Goa Frontier Soutlnrard 
the shores of the Gulf of Cambay in a Northerly direction. The 
inland salt manufacture is met with almost exudusively on the 
Eastern border of the saline desert known as tiu^ fiittio ilnnn of 
Glitch^ but small epundities of very iiujuirc salt are also produced 
in the Deccan by washing saline earths.^’ 

Mr. Plowdcn flcseril)es the process of inainifaciurc. Tlie 
inland salt, obtained by digging pits in the desert called the Ilunu 
of Cutch> is the hotter of ilio two. Tlic works all ov(;r the Pre- 
sidency either belong to Gf)vornmcnt, or to owners whose lands 
wore not reclaimed by Government or to owners whoso litnds 
belong exclusively to themselves. Almost every work^ however^ has 
been constructed under a separate and special bargain witli Go- 
vernment, as original owner of the soil In Government wwks the 
produce theoretically l)clongs to Government. It is usual, liow- 
ever, to lease it out, half being given to the middicraan. Ju some 
cases the labourers receive from a half to a third of the })ro(lucc 
os wages, the remainder constituting the Ecvcnuc. Tlie holders 
of lands not rcelaimcd by Government usually pay a mH in one 
form or another. The free laxidholdcrs pay no rent The ma- 
nnfiicturcrs are pretty much on a level with other agriculturists, 
and the labour is not unliealtliy. The duty is levied at the 
pans before any salt can be removed. 1 n certain eases however 
the exporter is not required to pay till las cargo has arrived, 
and if it is lost on the way Government allows him to remove 
an equal quantity free of duty. All salt imported into the Presi- 
dency pays 12 ^ anmas a maund. The salt excise of Bombay 
(Town) was until 1854 a department under the Collector of Sea 
Customs. The salt excise of the Presidency is a department under 
the Collector of Continental Customs. All customs arc now under 
the control of one Commissioner. Mr. Piowclen describes the es- 
tablishment. Over each large Salt Work, or over several small 
detached Works, a double Establishment, suited in strength to the 
extent of the Works, is maintained, superintended in each Talooka 
or District by Officers tomed Inmey imd Outer Darogahs. The 
listablishmont of the Inner Darogah is charged with wuitcldug 
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tlic production and store, with the care and custody of‘ the salt pro- 
duced and stored; and with the delivery of the same upon writ- 
ten orders from tlie Offieers by whom the duty is collected. The 
Establishment under the Outer Darogah is the Preventive Es- 
tablishment, stationed at Chowkies, established under the pro- 
visions of Section 7, Act XXVII. of 1837, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of each Salt Work (Agur) or group of Salt Works 
(Suza, ) the distance in each ease being regulated by local cir- 
cumstances, for the purpose of preventing any salt from being 
removed from the pans, except the quantities passed by the or- 
ders of the Inner Establishment/^ 

Parties desiring to purchase salt at the pans must, in the 
first ‘instancG, address to the Inner Darogah, or Head Native 
Officer of tlie Manufacturing Department, a written application, 
stating the quantity of salt they require, the Augurs or Works 
from which they propose to take it, and its destination. Uj>on 
this, the necessary preliminaries (whether payment of Excise, or 
execution of a bond or other document) having been fiiHilled, the 
permit for delivery of salt is granted, and the amount of duty 
bi’ought to account in the Khird^ or ^ Cash J ournal/^^ 

The sale price of salt at diflerent works rangcjs from nine ]>ieH 
to two annas per maund. The ])crmit from the Inner Darogah 
under which salt is delivered is only nominally signed by the 
Collector. He signs blank permits. The cliowkees command 
all access to the pans by land or water. The total estaldishnnmi 
charges of the department, including fronti(jr charges, are its. 
8,07,0G0 per annum. 

According to a statement prepared, the total delivenies of 
salt from the Works of the Bombay Presidency and those in 
Cambay, in the year 1852-53, being the latest year for which an 
account has been obtained, amounted to 41,50,553 Indian 
inaunds, of which 7,09,059 maunds wore delivered from the 
pans in the Island of Bombay, and 31,43,494 maunds frota the 
Continental Works : of the total deliveries, 28,5G,80J injumds 
were taken by Sea and Land for consumption in the interior, 
winch includes the whole hojne consumpti^m of tlie i^residency, 
on payment of the full Excise of 3 2 annas per maund, ex<^epting 
the portion produced at Works in Cambay, on wliudi an Excise 
of only 5 annas 134' pic was received, from the pans of the 
Island of Bombay, 15,976 maunds, and from the Works on ihe 
Continents, 28,49,825 maunds. The Exports by Sea to (Jalcutia, 
paying the full Excise of 12 annas per maund, amount to 4,00,01 8 
maunds, of which 2,67,433 maunds were exported from the Is- 
land of Bombay, and 1,32,585 maunds from the Conlitient. The 
Exports by Sea to BritiA Ports under the Madras Presidency, 
paying only a charge of 3 pies or a quarter of an anna per maund, 
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to cover expenses, amounted to 4^34,570 maimds, from the 
Island of Bombay 3,20,790 maimds, and from the Contment 
1,13,786 maunds. The Exports to Foreign Ports under the 
Madras Presidency, paying a duty of only one anna ])er maund, 
amounted to 4,53,698 maunds, of which 99,400 mannds were ex- 
ported from the Island of Bombay, and 3,54,298 maunds from 
the Continent. The deliveries for free export to I'^'orts in the 
Straits of Malacca, and to other places boyond the Contment of 
India, amounted to only 5,460 maunds, the whole from Works in 
the Island of Bombay, The total deliveries ibr Export by Sea 
beyond the Presidency tiuis amounted to 12,93,752 nnuuids, 
6,93,083 maunds from the Island of Bombiiy, and (>,00,669 
maunds from the Continent/^ 

The Gross liiwenue fur 1852-53, lls. 2 1,62,262 

Ciiargcs, 2,03,995 


N(‘i Pbcvenuc, Its. 22,58,267 

The revenue is e(|Lial to a tax of 9i annas a maund on the total 
deliveries, and the charges e<{ual to Hi* per cent, on eolie<4ious. 

It is Mr. Plowdenbs opinion that the scheme of Sah» Ad- 
ministration in the Bombay Presidency is creditable to the fair- 
ness and liberality of Government, and his only regret is it was 
not introduced earlier. He has been unable to discover the reasons 
which caused Government to adopt the Excise in preference to a 
monopoly, but considers the system satisfoetory, and is unable 
to perceive why a larger or more expensive force should be requir- 
ed to watch production and protect and collect the Eevenue when 
individuals manuiacture freely for themselves, than wlieu they 
manufacture exclusively for the Government ; or what facilities 
for illicit practices exist in the one case which do not equally exist 
in the other ; or why, the Agency being necessarily of the same 
character in both cases, it should be less trustworthy or less elli- 
cient in the ojie case than in the oilier/^ 

With roferonce to the results he finds that in Bombay Island 
the consumption in 1852-53 was only 8| lbs. a liead, a low rate. 
There has been a steady decline in the quantity of salt delivered* 
The population has increased. It is presumable therefore that 
the demand is met by m illicit supply. The causes of this evil 
Mr. Plowden finds b the absence till 1850 of a stringent Protec- 
tive Act, and in lax and incapable superintendence. Moreover the 
works are too detached, small works are not suppressed, and there 
are no means of securing an accurate account of the stock in 
hand at a given time and m a giv'en place. This might be reme- 
died by the introduction of the system in force in Madras, where 
salt is always stocked in heaps of ISSIO maixnds. The salt is 
weighed for carriae?e bv* land, but not for exnort bv sea. The 
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sysiurii of mcamvcmmt railiei* tlian of weiglit in partially 
0(1, and Mr. Plowden conceives it might be made univerHal, were 
the practice of reweighmg ten per cent, of the salt carried inland 
aholisliecl. Tliai pmciicc is unnecessary. M. Plowdcn discusser 
the propriety of remodelling the establishments, and recommendii 
plans for disposing of the Government Salt Works. He -would 
also abolish all duty on salt exported to ports in India, levying it 
only at ports of arrival. Finally Mr. Plowdcn does not consider 
that the Protective Laws are at present inululy severe. The (h^ci'* 
Sion is given usually by the Assistant Commissioner in a sum- 
mary way. 

Mr. Plowden passes on to the rate of duty. At present the 
Bombay rate of duty is po.sitively much lower than the Bengal 
rate. Comparatively to the cost of produce it is niu(jh higluu’, 
Thus the cost in Bombay is aniia a mauiul. The duty Iherej- 
fore is 1000 per cent. In Bengal the cost is eiglil annas a 
niaund, and the duty 500 per cent. The turn ])oiuts to be setthnl 
arc: Is the tax oppressive? Can it be reduced with bemdit hj 
the licvenue ? The Bombay officers are of opinion tluii the in- 
crease of the tax to twelve annas diminished the consiimpiiou 
among the poorer classes. It is impossible to thxddc on IhtJ 
quantity consumed. We know nothing even of the po])ulation« 
The price per pound to the consumers however is just one larlhing, 
and each man should liavc lbs. a year. That would cost liim 
three peiice*'^' '^or one and a half anna, and this cost, assuming the 
average usages of agricultural labour at lhr(i(} iiui)ocs [)cr mensem, 
which is equal to 30 llupees of 7.‘^ shillings [ku’ auimm, wouhl 
amount to the 2S8thpart of his yearly earnings, or a tax upon his 
income of between a quarter and a half per cent., supposing Im 
had only himself to provide for.” 

L2 lbs. however is too much. 7 tils, is allowed in the Jails. 
8 lbs. may betaken as a .sufficient though stinted supply sup- 
posing a family of five persons, adults and child nm, to csoiisume, 
at the rate of 8 tbs. each all round, 40 lbs, of salt per annuui, 
audio earn between them only three rupees per mensem, and to 
pay the highest of the prices above assunujcl for their salt, u/r., 
one Ilupec per maund of 82,3 lbs., the cost of the whole supply, 
even in this extreme case, 'vvouh! amontit to only the seventy- 
second part of the yearly earnings, or an income tax of scarcely 
more fcimn per cent.” 

Tlic tax is therefore not oppressive. The Bombay officers 
think a reduction not required financially, and Mr. Blowden 
acquiesces, and passes on to Sinde salt all parts of Biiub 
there are extensive tracts of barren and tmculturablo kuul, m 

TiK*ro IK fciome hm), pwe k wulTjtlviii to Im mnm xiytuae 

«,ucl a hull', 
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impTcgiiaied with salt that it effloresces naiiirally ou the sin- 
facoj and in some of the Southeru Districts of Lower Siiide the 
saline efflorescence is so abimclaiit as to allo'w of the salt being 
gathered at once^ without any artificial process, in largo erys- 
tallissed lumps called in Sindc Loon Gmidra or Gnncler,^^ 

It has been calculated that the Kotree field alone would suj)- 
ply, 1/t 8,41,5 lyl-SO tons, a quantity sufficient, at an annual al- 
lowance of 20 Ihs. a head, to supply a popuiation of 100 milUon.s 
for one thousand six hundred and sixty-two years/^ 

The salt, though there is a local prejudice against it, is good 
and hard, but from scarcity of labour and other causes the pro- 
duction costs from 2 to 3 annas a xnauncL The maunfacturci’s 
usually retail tlie salt, carrying it on donkeys. Tiicrc is no duty, 
and the supply does not exceed tlic demand. The salt, it is con- 
sidered, couhl not compete with Bombay salt. It may jicssibly 
be exported to Calcutta as ballast with profit, but even this ap- 
pears improbable. 

Mr. riowdeii recapitulates, and passes on to Madras salt. In 
1805 the Salt Monopoly ivas established in Madras to meed 
the expense of the judicial cstabllshmcuts. The system then 
established has never been changed. The salt is sold to Govoi’u- 
ment only at a iixed price. Government sells to the dealer 
at a fixed price, but beyond this it does not meddle. Tlie 
dealer may sell where and how he pleases. Salt manufactured 
without permission is liable to conllscatiou. Salt in transitu 
unprotected by a Bass is also liable. Any person entering into 
a clandestine trade in salt is permanently excluded from the ser- 
vice of the Company. The sale price per garcc or 120 maunds up 
to 1820 was lis. 70. It had been raised once, but the smug- 
gling increased so mwdi iliat Government reduced it again. In 
that year it was raised to lls. 105, Jn 1811, the Transit Duties 
were abolished, and the rate raised to 180 per garc‘c, or lie. 1-H 
per mauruL The Court of Directors ordered a reduction, and ou 
1st April, 18J4, the sale price was reduced to Its. 120 per garcc 
or Re. 1 a maund, which it has since retained. ]\Iariuc salt is 
made exclusively by solar heat. The mauufacturerB make be- 
tween January and July, and arc compelled to leave the pans by 
a prescribed route. The salt is delivered to Government officers, 
and paid for without allowance for wastage as fast as it can be 
delivered. Tie salt is stored in great dot)Ots. The heaps arc 
all weighed, and a purchaser who takes an entire heap obtains a 
discount of 5 per cent. The moment a heap is sold its produce is 
reported. If less than the quantity it was known to contain the 
Accountant and Super intondont must account for the deficiency 
or ho dismissed. The average cost price is Its. 8-1 1-5 per garcci 
the Revenue charges Rs, 3-G, and total cost 12-1-6 nor uarcc. 
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The a\^erage cost to Government on the Coromandel Coast is 
1 anna iO pie per mauncL 

The persons who make the salt arc either the (Icscendants 
of the origiiuii mamitacturcrs, or have acquired their holdings by 
purchase, or are the descendants of purchasers. In Masiilipatam 
the saU is made by hired labourers paid by the Government at 
the rate of 2 annas per diem, but with this exception, the salt 
manufacturers are in the possession of rights and privileges more 
or less valuable, according as their pans arc situated in tlui 
Southern Districts and in Canara, or in the Northern (hrears. 
Socially they arc in the same position as the ordinary village 
ryots, but in general they are, or ought to he, in better circum* 
stances, inasmuch as a Salt Pan is more valuable property than 
an ordinary grain land occupancy of the same extent. Theur 
labour is entirely voluntary, and the climate of the Coast wlicre 
they work is exceedingly healthy. Every proprietor of a i'au 
is registered ; and when the Government extend the manufac- 
ture in any locality, the preference of the new Pans is usually 
ojBfered to the villagers of that locality The salt is very good. 
In ]853-5;3 the total produce was 53,67,110 maunds, and the 
total sales 48,33,937. In Canara the salt Is brought from 
Eoml)ay, and sold to Government at 33^ per garcc, or adding 
lie venue charges, at 39i Rs. per garcc. 

In some districts salt spontaneously produced in marsliy 
swamps is partially collected, stored, and sold in the same man- 
ner as ananufactured salt, and partially destroyed, hi other 
Districts salt so produced is altogether destroyed. This swamp 
salt might be collected in the Districts of Tanjorc and Masuli- 
patam more especially, to almost any extent, of line quality ami 
at a small charge, probaldy, on an avi^rage, for about four 
Rupees per garce of 120 maunds, or half an anna per muu nd/^ 
This spontaneous produce is usually destroyed as it aflbrus faci- 
lities for smuggling. The m<)dc of destruction is to tread it do wn 
with cattle. This carfclusalt is wholesome, The Madras Govern- 
ment desires to send the salt to Bengal, but lias usually charg(*d 
too mxich, ‘‘^In 1779 the Bengal Government imposed a Duty 
of Sicca Rupees 30 per 100 maundsonallimportcd Bay-Milt, and 
shortl}^' afterwards prohibited its importation altogether, in 1795 
the Madras Government succeeded in procuring the partial re- 
moval of this embargo. On the establishment of the Momqioly 
by Regulation I. of 1805, it was provided by Section 19 of that 
Law that the usual annual supply of Coast salt required by ilio 
Bengal Ooyermnent sliould be furnished to cotitraetors, and to 
persons desirous of exporting it on permit, at the priccis here- 
tofore paid for salt ho furbished ariri exported. In IBIO tlie 
annual supply for Bengal was fixed at 13 laklw of maunds j in 
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1814 it was reduced to five lakhs. In subsequent years the sup- 
ply was a matter of the greatest caprice^ varying according to 
the success or failure of the manufacture in Bengal the utmost 
possible quantity being required at one time, and the total sus- 
pension of importation being proposed at another. Of late years, 
the supply at any time required for the service of the Bengal Mo- 
nopoly has been drawn on indents for Calcutta and Chitta- 
gong. The indents for Calcutta were discontinued in 1845, as 
the Government Warehouses then contained a very large 
stock of Madras salt, and it was expected that the demand 
would be supplied by private importations from the Coast, 
Bombay, and other quarters. Bor eight years no salt was 
exported to Calcutta on Government indent ; but in the year 

1853- 54' the stocks in Bengal had run so low, owing to a sudden 
falling off in the importations of Borcign salt, that it became 
necessary to irident for a supply of live lakhs of maunds of Coast 
salt for that year, and of 10 lakhs of maunds for the following year 

1854- 55. The greatest clilliculty was experienced in obtaining 
tonnage for these supplies, and it is doubtful if the indents have 
yet been completed ; the last orders from Bengal were that every 
endeavour should be made to bring up the remainder of tlie Salt, 
whatever might bo the rate of freight which the Government 
might have to pay for its cariiage."^^ The Madras Government has 
now abandoned the idea of making a protit on these exports. 
Salt for export on private account is sold by Government at 
cost price, but the quantity exported is insignificant. Foreign 
salt was not admitted into the Madras Presidency till 1818. It 
was not till 1853 that it was admitted at a duty of 12 annas a 
maund. 


The result of the system now in operation may be thus stated :• 


Total manufacture, 1852-53, ... 

... mds. 58,63,108 

Total deliveries, 

... „ 53,82,255 

Total receipts. 

... lls. 49,91, 121 

Cost price, 

... „ 4,08,198 

Charges, 

... „ 2,36,161 

Nett Eevenue, 

... „ 42,89,705 


The nett profit k equal to 18^ annas per maund* The salt costs 
Government on an average li anna per maund. The charges 
of management amount to 5|: per cent, on the nett profits. 

On the practicability of continuing the monopoly Mr. Plowden 
observes 1st, that the monopoly is not oppressive, good salt being 
sold at a very low price. The question therefore is to be consi- 
dered solely in its revenue aspect. It is observable that in 1805 
the Board of Eovemxe wished for an excise. The Government 
did not oppose. The monopoly was ordered from Calcutta. 
The Board now admit that an etoise k possible. Mr. Plpwden 
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analyses iiie opiniuns pro. and con. of various local official.^, aiui 
proceeds to oliserve^ that in his o])hiion a system idt'ntical in 
principle with that of Bonihay might be readily ado])tt;(l in Mad- 
ras. In the following six pages Mr. Plowdeii discusses various 
objections, and .suggests many detailed improvements in the iVIad- 
ras system not e.ssentiul to the Report. 

With reference to the rate of duty Mr. Blowdon (pmt.e.s the fi- 
gures submitted to the Court of Directors in 1S5:J. Their result 
was to show iluit the iirieu u<nv charged or lis. 120 per garec liad 
not diminished consnmption. Mr. Plowdon himself argnics that 
it is not oppressive since cadi person can obtain 12 lbs. of salt 
at 4r^., or the I40th part ol' the lowest income. Or “suppos- 
ing, as in the Bombay case, a family of 5 persons, adults and 
children, to consume, at the rate of 8 lbs. each all round, 40 Jbs. 
of salt per annum, and to earn between them only 3 l{u])ecs jxn- 
mensem, and to pay tlie ontside average price for their salt, viz. 
Rupees 1-3 per maund, the cost of the whole sqiply, oven in this 
extreme case, would amount to only the 60tli part of the yearly 
earnings or an ineomc tax of one and two-thirds per coal .” Again 
“supposing tliat the whole quantity sold (51,94,713 mmmcls) 
were consumed within the limits of the Presidency, the anmuil 
consumption per head, taking the population at 3,23,0 1,097, as 
shown by the Census of 18.50-51, would bo alilth.- ov('r 9.1 .seers 
or 18 § lbs.” 

And therefore as it scones certain that 1.2 Ib.s. per head of tliis 
quantity is comuinod within the Presidency, ilu;re .seems no can.se 
to holievo that a reduction of price rvoiild .stimulaie <'on.sump- 
tion. But as the Bombay rate is 1.2 aunas a maund, and the as- 
sessment of the same rate on earth-salt would prevent smugglin'’', 
and redeem any los.s to the revenue, he would propose a reductiem 
to that extent. 

Bemgal Salt. The system now in force in Bengal is |•cgn^a^(•<i 
by the report of a t'ommittoo which in 18:j(i was ordered “‘to 
enquire into the supply of .salt for British liKlia,’ but; which in 
fact restricted its report to the salt revenue .system of the Low<n' 
Provinces of the Bengal Presidency.” 

Mr. Plowden recounts tlio history of the hu up to that point, 
Salt was taxed under tTailior All. The privileged .BuropeauH who 
free of duty, paid duty on salt to -Iafflcr 
Ail Mian. In 1707, on the Ikiluro of Lord Clive’s plan the Direc- 
t.ors insisted “that the manufacture and trade should lio porfectly 
open to all Natives?, provision being made for tlio payment of 
such a tax on salt as should not ntiso its wholesale price beyond 
Sicca Rupees 140 for every 100 mamids.” 

In 1780 after several attempts to intriKluee loss reRtricted ays- 
terns Mr. Hastings introducctrthe monopoly, 'rho rcvonvio rose 
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al once fiom Tls. 8,-B7 in 1780-81 lolls. 0,25,7' 17 in 1781-85. Cl 
however sunk again till Lord Cornwallis instituted jmblic salt 
sales in Calcutta. Since that period the Salt llcguiations hav'c 


been : — 





Of 

1793 

Eegiilatiou 

XXIX. 

Repealed. 


3 795 

}y 

LIT. 

Ditto. 


1798 

33 

IX. 

Ditto. 


3 800 

33 

IV. 

Ditto, 


3 801 

33 

VT. 

Difto. 


1801 

33 

XII. 

Jlitto. 


1803 

33 

XLVin. 

\ 


1801 

33 

VI. 

Ditto. 


1801 

33 

VI 1. 

Ditto. 


1800 

33 

IX. 

.Ditlo. 


1810 

33 

IX. 

iSeciion i8 J)i}to. 

)? 

1810 

33 

XVII. 

Ditto. 


1811 

33 

XXII. 

J)iUo. 


1817 

33 

XV. 

.Ditto. 

yj 

1819 

33 

V. 



18,21. 

33 

1 . 


j) 

18.20 

33 

X. 



18.29 

33 

XVI. 

Ilppcah'd, 


1835 

Act 

IX. 


» 

1838 

33 

11 . 

Kupealed. 


1838 

33 

XXIX. 



1813 

33 

XIV. 



3 818 

33 

XVi. 


3) 

1819 

33 

XIII. 


33 

1851 

33 

111. 


In 17D0, the duly was Co.’s 

Ils. 31- nor 

maund. The public 

auctions howe,ver, strcngilicned ilie sub-monopoly formed by an 


afe?sociatioii of ca])italists who clubhcti together to buy all tlu^ 
salt. In 1835-36 sales at prices of unlimited qiianiitios 
wore finally aclopiocl. In 1830, the (Jommons^ Committee recoin-* 
meuclccl : — ' 

First . — That the system of xiublic periodical sales should bo 
abolished. 


Secondly .—Tilmt the Golahs should be kept open at all times 
for the sale of salt in quantities not loss than 100 matmcls. 

Thirdly . — That the price to be paid by the purchaser should be 
fixed at the cost price to Government^ added to a fixed duty. 

Fourthly . the import into Calcutta of salt manufactured 
in any other country than the districts subject to the Bengal Mo- 
nopoly should be permitted, such salt to be sold at saeh times m 
the proprietors may please in queftrtities not less than IDO 
mauuds. 
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Ftfliilij . — That sucli imported salt slioald be su1)jcct only to 
the same duty, as that sold by the Company, and no other duty 
or charge whatever, excc})t a fair and reasonable rent on such 
salt as may have been bonded. 

Slvthly , — That the duty to be imposed should not exceed the 
average rate of the nett profit of the ^ Compatiy^s mono])o]y for the 
last ten years/ 

These recommendations have most of them been obeyed, but 
it ^vas not till 1847 that the prcsciit system of fixing prices was 
adopted. In 1844, the duty was reduced to lls. 8 a maiind, and 
in three years the quantity sold increased from 57,Gf),729 to 
63,38,804 maunds. In 1847, a further reduction of 4< annas was 
made, and the price was fixed for the first time at the cost price 
plus the duty. The actual loss of revcime from this change was 
in 21 months lls. 12,18,288, consumption having increased to the 
extent of 33,801 maunds a month. On 1st May, 18 d), a fur- 
tber I'eductiori of 4 annas was made. The duty was now lis. 
2-8 a mauncl, the present rate. Tlie total reduction of duty 
since 184*4 has been 23 per cent., or from lls. 3-4 to Es. 2-8 a 
maund. The consumption in 1854-55 was 66,67,100 niauuds. 
An increase of 4i lakhs would restore the llcvenuc to what it 
was before, foreign salt began to be largely imported in 1835 
when 2,84,858 mauuds came in. In 1851-52 the quantity in- 
creased to 29,20,860 mauuds. It has fallen to an average of 
19,51,79()nKls.for each of the last three years, dluu'c arc now seven 
Salt Agencies; Poorce, (luttaek, Ealasore, Ilidgdlce, Tmulook, 21- 
Pergunnahs, and Chittagong. In 185 1-55 ilierti wcrc^ *49,33,981 
maunds couBumed; the receipts were Its. 1,82, 17,000 and tins 
charges lls. 27,06,000. The gross revenue thercibre \vm lls. 
1,55,41,000. Deducting charges lls. 13,53,000, the nett profit on 
the salt monopoly was in that year lls. 1,41,88,000. 

Mr, Plowden jnocceds to consider the expediency of introduc- 
ing an excise. lie narrates the history of Mr. Prinsep's unsm;- 
cessM experiment, and the re-opcuing of the Narainporc aiul 
Goordah Works under an excise system, lie subsequently ana- 
lyses the correspondence between the Lieutenant Governor and 
the Board of llevcrme to establisli. an excise. The cjxpcrimeut 
was tried in the 24- Pergunnahs under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, Two persons applied for licences, and they manu- 
factoed only 20,000 maunds. The prospect suceeas appeared 
doubtful and a’cmotc. The two manufacturers who came forward 
however intend to enlarge their operatioim. M r. Plowden con- 
siders this fact satisfactory, and holds that all the arguments 
against the success of the plan are based upon the rcstdt of a 
very small experiment which aftbrds no fair criterion. He conti- 
imcs to dispose of objections. It is argued that under a 
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of primte manufuature, the Hupply of salt hi the intenor of ike co\m- 
try loould be dermgedJ^ Sait oLeys tlic ordinary laws of trade. 

That under a system of primte manvfaclvre a feto eapitalkis 
would obtain a monopoly of the mipbjT Any sub-monopoly is im- 
possible while salt can be imported so freely. 

That under a system of private mmiufacture, there would be 
more evasion of the tax by illicit manufacture and sale^ than there 
is under the present system of Government manufacture The 
master manufacturer would he better able to smuggle than tlic 
inolunghces or labourers. B\it he would only occupy the position 
BOW occupied by the native agency. Tliere would be preventive 
officers^ and the only effect of the change would be tliat cor- 
ruption must be spread over a wider surface^ and be couscc|Ucntly 
less profitable. 

That the preveyiilve system necessary under an Excise tvould 
be more expensive to Government, and more vexatious to the ibTo- 
lunghees than the present plan of Government manufactured This 
is true if the manufacture is to be absolutely free. But it is 
not proposed to make it absolutely free. The measures taken 
now to ascertain the quantity of salt in stock, and its concentra- 
tion in different golahs, could he taken equally 'whether the salt is 
made on account of Government or on account of a private person. 
In either case precisely the same clanger has to he guarded against, 
by precisely the same means ; and in cither ease precisely the 
same result follo^vs any laxity of administration. It is not pos- 
sible that, all other circumstances being the same, a Moluughce 
can find it less easy to manufacture salt clandestinely, and to 
pass it away from the Works secretly, because he is pretending to 
be making salt only for Government, than he would find it if he 
were pretending to he making salt only for a private person, to 
be stored and registered by Government.'^^ 

Mr. Plowdcn therefore Ixolds that it is possible to introduce a 
system of excise. Mr. Plowdcn proceeds to notice various de- 
tails councctcd with the existing system, and stiggests plans to 
overcome minor dilflcultics, and records his deliberate opinion 
that the molunghocs arc well treated, and that the discontinu- 
ance of the salt manufacture would not deprive them of the 
means of subsistence. lie proceeds to observe that the salt 
duty throughout India, is productive, is familiar to the peo- 
ple, and could not bo rcjdaccd by a duty less objectionable : 

apart from the questions of the rate of duty and the man- 
ner of levying it, and presuming the amount of the duty upon 
salt to be moderate with reference to the circumstaticcs of the 
people, the whole of the evidence on both sides of the question 
of monopoly goes to this, that no Jess objectionable tax can bo 
pointed out. 'I'he people are accustomed to it, and pay it with- 
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oat cumplaiiit, and tliougli it docs press tipou llie Jabourcr more 
severely than upon a man of the classes above him, in i)roportion 
to the respective means of each, it is the only tax, direct or in- 
direct, of any description, which labourers and other poor people 
in India arc obliged to pay.” 

He is also unable to admit that the present price even iutiyah 
where salt costs lls. 5 a maund, is so high as to become a material 
burden on the poor man, but still he considers that salt in llengaJ 
is unnaturally dear. The duty is high when it is considered that 
the cost price is four times as p’eat as on any other Indian coast. 
Moreover the consumption may be stimulated. In fourteen years 
a revenue of thirty-five lakhs of rupees has been abandoned Ijy 
successive reductions. An increase of 14 lakhs of maunds would 
restore the revenue. An increase of 11 ;![- lakhs of maunds has 
occurred. If a reduction is made it sliould he of H annas a 
maund. The benefit of small reductions is felt principally by the 
dealers. The rcductiou would enable Government also to (iispensci 
■with the preventive line below Allahabad, beyond whicli point a 
dili'erential duty o.\ists. The loss would amount to o-'l lakhs of 
rupees a year, which would rctpiire an increase in cansiuuption of 
eighteen lakhs of maunds, which will scarcely occur for many 
years, 

Mr. Plowdcn nc.xt recounts the History of the Salt Adminis • 
tration of Arracaii. The salt is manufactured in Aeng ami 
the Island of llamrcc. The niaunfaeture and sale are absolutely 
free, but the export is totally forbidden U> Jleiigal. Mr. I’low- 
dcii recommends that this restriction, so far us (Jalcutta is con- 
cerned, should be abolished. In the Tciiasscrim I’roviiituis tlu; 
manufacture of salt is absolutely free sulyect only to an excise, 
levied in the shajrc of a license of 4 annas on every v.iinlmi pot, 
and 1 liiipce per iron boiler employed in the manufacturer, '1 Ini 
average revenue of 10 years is only Its. 2,038. The total of 
1854-55 was however lbs. 3,465-1 1, representing an outturn 
of 1,47,683 maunds. In Pegu also the manufacture is iVee, sub- 
ject to an excise of 4 annas per earthen pot. In 185 1, 1(5,000 
jiots were worked in the district of Basscin, yielding an (isti mat- 
ed outturn of 1,81,770 maunds, of which one-third is sent across 
the frontier. A tax of 1 Eupcc per 100 viss. or 4.^ maunds is 
levied on salt exported across the frontier. ^Jlr. Piowdciii ixicom- 
mends that this duty be abolished. Also that a drawback be al- 
lowed on salt exported by Sea. 

_ In the Horth-West Provinces the manufacture of .salt is pro- 
luMtcd. The Provinces are supplied from Bengal, or the rock 
salt mines of the Punjab. Native salt is also obtained from tlus 
Sambhar Salt Lake in Ilagpootana. It is subjected to a duty 
varying at diflerent places from Bs. 2 to lie, 1, and a further 
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duty of 8 per luaiuul if it paswe?^ to ilie Eastward of Aila. 
habad. Mr, Plowdeu exaraiucs this Custolu^s Ihic^ its cstablish- 
mentS; and tlie powers entrusted to it. The average quantity 
of >salfc imported in the ten years ending 1852-53 was 2]^73;015 
inaunds, and the duty d'7j24,366. It has fallen since from the 
excess of imports from the Punjab. To the mass of tlie people 
the price of salt may be taken at 1 penny for l:i lb. At this 
price the cost of salt to a family using 8 lbs. a head, w^onld be 
Re. and thus equab if they earxied Rs. 3 a montlq to 3| per 

cent, of their wages. This is the only tax lie lias to ])a\q and it 
cannot 1)0 regarded as Imrdcnsomc. There lias been no material 
advance in imports lictwcen 1841-45 and 1852-53^ nor do the 
importations of those years exhibit on an average^ an advance 
of so mnch as a lakh of maunds on tlie average inqiortatioiis 
of the preceding six ycars^ irom 1838-39 to 1813-11,^^ The 
population which consumes the salt crossing the custom^s line 
may be taken at 3;08, 72^700. At 32 lbs. a head they would 
consume 40,30/915 maunds. The imports arc only 22,60,370 
maunds. Tlicrcforc lialf the salt consumed is sulijcct to no taxa- 
tion. ^ The illicit salt is partly smuggled, partly nianufnctur(‘d 
in private liouses from earth- salt. It is also manufactured from 
salt-pctrc works. This practise should be suppi'cssccL 

In the Punjab the salt is found all over tlie salt I’ange. It is 
very good salt. The CisTudns mines are in the hands of Govern- 
ment. The salt is sold at cost price, plus a duty of Rs* S a maund. 
At tlie Trans-Indus mines the duty is only 2 or 4 annas a maund, 
and a preventive line is established along the Indus, The total 
cost of the Punjab Salt Department is Rs. 1,85,472 a year. The 
gross receipts in 1853-54 were Rs, 19,50,535. Deducting charges 
and Rs. 1,21,908 for cxiicnscs of excavation, we have Rs, 16,43,1 56 
as the revenue derived from salt. The charges amount to 11 per 
cent, on the nett receipts. The extreme cost at the furthest spot is 
1 Rc. a maun d, and the extremeexpenditure of a family, 1-10 annas 
a year, or 4i* per cent, on the niiuimum income. The total quantity 
sold in 1853-54 cast of the Indus was 9,75,267 maunds orsufficiont 
at 12 lbs. per head for 65,01,780 persons. There were at least 
11,00,000 of people in the Punjab,* 

Mr. Plowden accounts for some delays. He was ill from January 
30th, 1855, The Second Section ofthe Madras part of tlie Report 
was forwarded to England by the Mail from Bombay of the 28th 
of April ; the remaining three Sections of the Madras Part, and the 
four first Sections of the Bengal Part wore transmitted by the fol- 
lowing Mail of the 12th of May ; and the I'emaiuing seven Sections 
of the Bengal Part, completing the Report, will bo forwarded by 

^ Mr. Plowden had not seen the las6 Gensug, It gives a population of 
thirteen millions. 
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the iK^xt ]\raii of the 5StIi iustaut. A duplicate copy of the lie- 
port aucl AppeiidiccH has also been transmitted to Calcutta, on 
various dates, of all but tlie last four Sections of the Bengal Part 
of the Report, wliieli arc now about to be despatched/^ 

He travelled from 19th Feby. 1854-, to 3rcl J luio. On 25th May, 
1855, he received orders to proceed to Nagpore. In the interval 
lie was employed in digesting papers. The first Report of the 
Madras “Public Works Commission occupied three stationary Com- 
missioners two years uninterruptedly. The Post Office Commis- 
sion occupied three Commissioners, one for each Presidency, for 
fourteen months and a half. In the Salt Commission Mr. Plow- 
den has been alone.^^ 

In conclusion Mr. Plowdcii thanks certain officers who have 
assisted him with information. 


BOMBAY EDUCATION. 

Emmimlion at Elphlnstone College, 

On 31st March, 1856, Mr. C. J. Erskinc, Director of Fu])lic 
Instruction, submits five reports on the Examination of Elphiu- 
stone College. Mr. Erskine mentions the documents, and ol)- 
serves that the Examiners have performed an ungracioius task 
with much care, but that allowances must be made for the want 
of hooks and apparatus, the scanty cstahlishmcnt of Eur{)j)caus, 
and the want of power in the ProfessorH to prevent paying 
students from passing up through the different cdassc^s without 
any examination at all. Mr. Erskinc considers the (istimates Jess 
favourable than those of former years. Attention is drawn es- 
pecially to the want of thoroughness. The Examiner in English 
Literature was much disappointed, lie had heard that the stu- 
dents might contend with Collegiate students in Englaml Ife 
was obliged to lower his standard of examination, ami wouh! if 
again called upon, set even simpler {)a})crs. The lads arc not 
equal to English students. They have merits, ajid 0iak(‘. great 
progress in some branches, hut have no opportunity of literary 
study, few hooks, and no masterpieces in a complete form net be- 
fore them. Tlic Examiner thought it indiscreet to encourage the 
young men to study our great writers at proseni. That is a 
large question, but Mr. Erskinc feels that much more time 
must be devoted to elementary teaching, The Friucipal will 
propose the details of this scheme. The students arc specially 
defieierit in English Composition, which must be attended to 
more sedulously. The students rely little on their own tliotight 
and observation. This evil mnst be met in the lower schools, 
Boys must there be taught how to observe, how to delineate 
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arid describe wliat tliey have observed, and liow to exercise their 
minds on common thing's/' The prevalence of bad Spelling, 
bad Grammar, and bad Penmanship have been often pointed out 
by the Professors* They indicate the necessity for more Euro- 
pean teachers. If the merits of the native teachers are recog- 
nized, their OAvn good sense will see the pi'opriety of English 
being taught hy a native of England, There has grown up 
among the students a habit of plagiarism. The Principal has 
animadverted on this before, and will animadvert on it again. 
Government •will not however overlook the testimonies to pro- 
hcioicy, especially in some portions of history and some branch^ 
es of mathematical, economical, and moral science." Mr. 
Erskine would be glad to adopt Captain liivcrs' suggestion as 
to College Tutors. He only hesitates to recommend an increase 
in the Ycrnacidar Department from a hope that English study 
may first be arranged. He sincerely trusts the change to inde- 
pendent Examiners will not discourage the students. The num- 
ber of scholarships on this occasion is limited, Mr. Erskine was 
doubtful if they should be so, the scholarships being* given not 
only as the rewards of successful study but as inducements to 
further eflbrt. The minimum number of marks, however, had 
not been readied. It is unfortunate that the negotiations in 
England for three new Professors and a Headmaster for the 
School Department have been delayed. 

Major G. Pope on 28th January reports the result of his exami^ 
nation of the Vernacular Department. The students toheexamined 
were the candidates for admission, and the 1st and 2nd year kds. 
The students generally have not acquired the power of express- 
ing themselves with facility and correctness in their several \ criiu- 
cuiar languages when translating from English ; nor of render- 
ing those languages into correct and idiomatic English/^ The 
students rather lose ground than otherwise after they pass into 
the College. The second year dass failed in translating the 
English passage selected, (from an Essay by A. Helps) only two 
came at all near, and then translations deserved no marks. The 
passage was not easy. An easier one w^as given. There were 
some tolerable translations of this. The Murathee were bettor 
than the Guzeratee students. This arises from the more fixed 
character of the former language. The students in the same class 
were singularly unequal, owing to rules of admission, ^^on which" 
it was not Major Popovs duty to remark." More time should bo 
devoted to the study, as there is a tendency to neglect the verna- 
culars, Major I^opc adds a table of the examinations, The 
number of marks was ninety, SO for viva voce examination, 80 
for each of the translations. 0£.the candidates the highest 
obtained 18 for translations into the Vernacular, 26 for those 
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ri’om ilio verruuniliir, aiul 18 lor tlie viva voce cxaminaiion. Ah 
obtained some marks for translation into the vm-micular, and lor 
the viva voce examination, but 13 o])taiued none for tran^iu^i^)ms 
from the vernacular. Of the first year’s students only four oiii of 
34 obtained any marks for translations out of tlic vernacular, and 
of the 2nd year students four failed utterly in ilic same branch. 

Captain 11. Rivers on 1st I'cbruary, 1850, reports the result of 
bis examination in Arithmetic and Mathematics. He found tlu^ 
students quick in Arithmetic, well acquainted with Algc1)ra,aiul 
the six books of Euclid : but while knowing the rules, they did not 
secmsowcllgroundcdinPlanc Trigonometry orAnalyiical Geomet- 
ry as he could have wished, nor always to iiuderstaud thcmeaiN 
ings of the terms or the real nature of the magnitudes discussed.^’ 

The first year class answered questions in the theory of Num- 
bers, Logariibms, and E(|nations, and the Rules for tlic Solution of 
Spherical Triangles, but a simple question given to elicit their idea-; 
of the nature of a ratio W'as not answered correctly by one-lldrd of 
the class. The second year’s students answered in Conic Scciioii^s, 
Hydrostatics, and Hydraulics, well, but ilicy knew nothing of Sta- 
tics, of tlic Centre of Gravity, or tlic Mensuration ofSurlaecs iind 
Solids. The third and fourth year’s stuilciits auswcrccl well in 
Dynamics and the Elements of the DifFcrcntial Calculus, but knew 
nothing of the simple mechanical ])owors. TJicre was nnudi in the 
examination to call for admiration, but without books the stiidenfs 
wei^e . to apply similar reasoning by analogy to easier 

examples. They had no thorough comprehension of the terms or 
symbols used. Captain Rivers tliinks this states (d’ tilings partly 
owing to the desire of showing to the public a high state of at- 
tainment, and to the good opinion ’which the students thereby ao 
quire of themselves. Much of this exercise of the memory rather 
than of the reasoning ijowcrs, is true also of English Ifni vend ties. 
The difference is owing to the introduction of private tutors. 3'he 
Professors and Masters have done all that (jver i.s done without 
such a system. 

Assistant Surgeon R, Haines, m. n., on 23rd Fijbniary reports 
bis examination on Chemistry and Physical Scicncau A piHited 
paper was given containing seven questions. This was ffdlowcd 
by a vivil vcce examination. The candidate class krutw little of 
Physics, one-third giving creditable auswerB, In Physical Geo- 
graphy the answers were far from satisfactory. A large num- 
ber could not tell where the Tropic of Cancer was. The wriitem 
answers were better. The answers on Cliciuistry were credit- 
able. 

The first year class answered badly in Physical Geography. 
The answers were worse than might have been reasonably cixpcct- 
eth A large proportion knew nothing about the Mississippi, the 
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Bead Sca^ or the Jordan, In ClieinisiiT Clie answers dis|da}ed 
acqiiaiuiaiicc with facts, but the majority had not studied aiieu* 
iivcly. The second year class aiis\rered well in this science. The 
third and fourth class answered the written questions fairly, ))ut 
in viva voce examination deficiencies appeared. This was especi- 
ally the case with reference to Paljcontology. They appeared to 
better advantage in the Mineraiogical Division, being able toideu- 
iify the typical specimens of rocks and fossils submitted. 

Mr. A G. Fraser on 29th February, reports on Political 
nomy and Moral and Mental Philosophy. The first class had 
evidently studied Locke, Tdie second class was crammed to the, 
niontli with the ipsissima verba of the authors read, but it was 
melancholy and astonishing to observe how little idea they had 
of thinking and reasoning, or babitual reficcLion. What thought 
had been elicited was in connection witli Locke’s Essay. The 
third and fourth year classes w'crc more satisfactory. The 
dents arc forming the habit of thinking and reasoning. 150 ques- 
tions on ilutlcr’s Analogy were well answered in words of the 
students own. The students had no acquaintance with the liter- 
ature of the subjects on which they were examined. 

Mr. Howard on the 7th March, reports on Jhiglish Litcra» 
ture. Mr. Howard apologises for the length of his Report on 
tiic ground that his conclusions differ from those of all previous 
cx“aminations. He considers the classes inferior to English un- 
der-graduates, Mr. Howard is surprised at their almost uni- 
versal carelessness. Written exercises at an English School or 
trniversity arc invariably copied from a rough draft after careful 
revision. I saw no trace of this wholesome practice in the papers 
sent in to mo. On the contrary, they appeared hardly iu any 
case to have been read over and corrected by the writcr.^^ The 
Orthography was defective to an extent which seemed unaccotm- 
table, unless indeed Spelling had been taught on Phonetic Prin- 
ciples. Tu the viva voce examination the students pronuncia- 
tion and accent were had. They were quite insensible to Proso- 
dy. The studenis seemed however intelligent, eager to learn, 
cheerful, aiul modest. 

In the candidate class the Spelling was in some eases deplo- 
rable, so bad as to be discreditable to the School. The English 
letter, however, describing life in Bombay, was in two or three in- 
stances fairly done. The class made a very <ircditablc show in 
History, and almost all were ready in Chronology. Their geogra- 
phical knowledge appears to have been acquired from books, a de- 
ficiency which showed itself in the viva voce examinations. The 
written answers were good, the oral answers vague aiul meagre. 
The first year students failed in Geography, but replied readily to 
Qnesiions on the History they had read. The History was Murmy^s. 
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Tke aiiJ:5Wors on Jfocreu's Maniud of Eim^ixau Hlsiery wove de- 
fective. To questions ou English Literature the boys’ uus\V(U’s 
showed only memory, Eiftecii described Pope in tlu; same words, 
the words being the iirst of the Article ou Pope iu CUiambcrs’ Eii- 
cyelopcedia. The descriptions oflifc in Born1)ay were very good. iVs 
to the second year’s class they sir ackhir. Howard asiuferior ioiho 
students of the hrst year. They seemed to have been neglected at 
School The Spoiling of the large majority of the written pa]»c;rs 
was nothing less than disgraceful. The (Grammar was mostly <lepio- 
rably bud The viva voce ansAveriug of uli^ except four or live stu- 
dents, was poor iu the extreme.-” There was no indication of a 
real insight into the facts of the History they had road. 

The tim'd and fourth classes sent iu most unsatisfactory Es- 
says, The subject was the elfccts produced ou the Tii, story oflla; 
World by llic iuventiou of printing. 'Hic best of them were fair 
iu respect to Grammar and idiom. They did not siiow any sur- 
prising or disgraceful want of instnietioiq but not one of the 
young men seemed to have a notion of lucthodicai ct>rn])osiiiou. 
The writers seemed to have exercised their memories and no 
other faculty. These papers how’CvoiMvcrc good coniparcvl with 
the papers upon Literature^ which Mr. Howard bosilates to d(;s-. 
crib(j. 

On 29tli April, the Governor in Council rosolvi^s that Hu* 
Examiners arc entitled to the acknowledgments of ({overnment, 
and that Afr. Erskino has analysed the ^ results of the <;xamiua- 
tions with accurate discTiminaliotn” Tiie Governor in his Minute, 
dated 21st April observes that it is impossible to read lhes(* lUv 
ports without a feeling of disappointiueni. ’idu; Govcriuueut 
would be guilty of a serious error if it blinked the iacts witieli 
they disclose.” Too mucti has been attcmpUHl 'rhe staff of Pro- 
fessors, and of Eiiropcan Assistants is too small. ib*cwi<ms 
their introduction the number of subjects of study should h(^ iv^ 
duced, Mr. Liunsdeu iu a Minute, dated 271 h April, strongly 
supports Captain lUver’s suggestion as iu the iuiroduidiou ofpiL 
vate tutors. 


BOMBAY EDUCATION. 
Emminalion of Poona Valka/e, 


On 2Cth December, 1855, tlie Keverend E. Amh^rson reports 
on the examination of the siaclents of ihin College in English Li- 
terature. The pupils of ih^ Normal VAim in t!u‘ School Division 
arc ititondod to be Teachers in the Voiimcular Schools. Tlu‘y read 
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kiirly, aiiil aoultl explain uiosi of llie toviIs used in McOullo 
Jlcadiiig i !ook. Of the class of candidates (27) four read well. Not 
oiu! ill the class could write (iiiitc accurately from dictation. 
I'our failed altogether. 'J’hcir auswors on History shew’cel dili- 
gence, liut there were faults in Grammar. “ ■Whenever a sentence 
was corrcotly expre.ssed, it was an exact transcript of the author’.s 
woi-ds. Thus the whole twenty-seven, without, 1 believe, a single 
exception, wrote of the Emjicror Baher, that ho proclaimed ‘the 
voice of honour was lond in his ears,’ and of Aurungzebe, that ‘his 
crimes were written in deep and legible characters.”’ Tlieir an- 
swers w'crc incom})lctc, and in Inoken English. In the Essays 
this class all made errors, varying in mimljcr from live to sixty- 

seven. Tiie Senior Gollogc Glass (12 students) w'cre cxainhied 
in Political Economy, Shakspcarc, Extracts from Cliamhcrs’ Ency- 
ciopmdia, and Essay Writing. They succeeded in Political Econo- 
my. Many of them had .studied Jlichard the Third so successfully 
iliat they could evolve the meaning of obsolete phrasc.s, and ob- 
scure passages, 

Professor Draper on IStii January reports favouraljlc of the 
student’s examination in Logic. The book used was Whatcley’s 
Easy Lessons on Ileasoning. “ Baoji’s iiaper w^ould no doubt 
have been better but for his inability to express himself in Eng- 
lish.” 'Idle class generally manifested great attention. 

Captain J. Hill reports on 7th January outlie examinations 
in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. He observes that the 
classes generally succeeded in Mathematics. Tliey had however 
no “ competent knowledge of English.” On 1 Itl'i MarcJi, Cap- 
tain T. A. Cowiicr reports tliat he examined the Vernacular Bc- 
partraciit of tlie College. His opinion i.s decidedly unfavourable, 
'i'lie answor.s in Murathce Grammar were indifferent. Tlic 
Murathec writing was bad. Some of the stipendiary students 
were indifferent. In one case a student, jiaid for nine years, sent 
in a Vernacular Essay, as wanting in arrangement as dc.sti- 
tutc of consecutive reasiniing. One student “ vjho is an English 
T’caclan'f has, at the close of several scnteuce.s in such broken 
English as to he sometimes scai-coly intelligible, written for 
‘ they (hid the tahlos turned upon them,’ ‘ they turn the tables 

over them while another Teacher has thus expressed himself : 

‘ wicked men always try to injure other person, hut if ho is siijie- 
rior to them, or Roland for Oliver, then he brings tliem into difli- 
cnltics and distresses and has added in a note—' Rowland for 
Oliver is a historial fnise.’” The Principal informed Captain 
Cowpor that the students had no instruction in the Vernacular. 
There was a general disinclina1.ion to the study. Of the Ist 
Translation Class some acquitted thopsclves oroditahly. In the 
second class none of the stipendiaries succeeded, tflicro was ii 
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luar'ked leudeney in iili ilio to ti'anslaie litenilly. None 

of tlicin aiiempiecl will ten traiisktion. Of ilie Ariilunel.icj Class« 
es a tliird of the class passed a tail' exaniination* Ofilic vest 
all but three in the 2ud class were bad. The stnthiuts in the Isl 
Literature CIubs passed a lair examination. Their ideas of Politic 
cal Economy were eoufiiBcd. In the ist and 2 nd Mathematical 
Classes three boys sucecedod. All of the remainder tailed more 
or less. 

Captain Cowpor conehules with the Normal Class, Their poi*- 
Ibrmances were very unequal^ the Btudents having been in the 
College for periods vaiyiiig from six months to four and a ha! 
years. Two of this class passed a superior examination. Sonn^ 
wei'e indifferent, the time passed being (‘onsidered, and sonnt 
had even retrograded. Captain Cowper offers as a general opi- 
nion that all classes in the department, Inm^ been puslu-d on loo 
lust and too far. 


DISTRICT ROADS. 
Madras Records, No, XXX. 


TriR Deputy Chiei' ISagineer in tln^ Dt^partnicni of Pnbli(f 
Worhs, on £2iid September, 1855, .submiLs the reports from i lutDis-* 
triet CollecLors, and gives the following as the worlv» in progress - 
Ganjam, North Trunk Road, lierlnunpore and Russekinnlah 
Road, llusselcondah and Koinjuroo, Btihampore, and (lopaU 
pore Roads. Roads from Purla Kimedy and Pulcomluli to (lalin- 
gapatam, and Pooinly. 

Vizagapatmn, It was resolved during the scarcity (d* t85J]*5 f 
to apply labour to some important lines between the inlnrior 
and the Coast. They are progressing. Bridges w'cre samdiuned 
in the last Budget. All will tic brouglit up to first elass. 

llajalmmndry. No roads in progre.sH exi^ept the 1h-unk RomL 
The department has devoted ii-sclf to (♦nnals, 

MastUipatam. No roads, but the great canals from 1-he Kist- 
na Auieut have been prosoctited. 

Gmitoor. The Trunk Road from Madras to Ifydrabad Ims 
pro('eeded. The Kistna Canals advance. 

Nellore, The Kistnapatam, Nellore and Cuddnpah Road, the 
Ooodoor and Gliitivcl Road, and Enamellore and Cumniun 
Road proceed* 

Cuddapek The 1-wo northern lines abovcj ineniioned luivc 
been prolonged. The roa^ from Cuddapah to Bellary has 
begun* The Tmnk Road between Madras and Bcllary is also 
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in progres.^. The large iinllas, tlic Ralia and Boogga^ hetwceji 
the town and caiitonmeiit of Cuddapak were partially bridged 
during 1854. 

BeUmij, lis. 18,21,925 was expended on 289 miles of sub- 
stantial road during the scarcity. When perfected with bridges 
these roads will be of lasting benefit. The Bellary and Dhar- 
war Hoad, and the Trunk Road to Madras have also progressed. 

Canara, A large expenditure has been distributed in ino- 
dcratc sums over the communications from Cassergode to 
Sedaslieogbur. The now works are the Guersappa Ghaut be- 
tween Honorc and Mysore. The Cliarmady Ghaut leading into 
Mysore from jMangalore. The Singawarcc and Kyga Ghauts 
oji tlui right and left banks of the Sedasheoghur. The increase 
in trade has been, including cotton, 17 laklis. 

CkinglepuL Not much woi'k. 

North Area/, No considerable works. Several lines im- 
proved. 

South Arcol. Extensive works oii^Hho Cuddalore and Sa- 
lem Road, the Porto Novo and Bowanglierry Road, the Cudda- 
lorc and Punrooty Road.^^ The Trunk Roads to Tricliinopoly 
and 'l^anjorc under construction. 

Salem, This district is well furnished with communications. 
The Topoor Ghaut between Bangalore and Trichinopoly has 
been improved, and new Ghauts opened between tlie Sliivaroy 
Hills and the low country of Salem. 

Tanjore, Two new Roads, and 13 large bridges. 

Trichmopohj, The expenditure has been applied to^Mhe Tj’i- 
clunopoly and Madura Road, the Trichinopoly and Salem Road, 
the Kbolitully and Poodoopolium Road, and the extension of 
the Triehino])oly and Arealore Road."^^ The Trunk Road to Mad- 
ras within the district has been completed. Tlic roads in Tri- 
chinopoly g(merally are in an advancecl state. 

Coimhaiore, Several roads improved. 

Malabar, No new undertakings. 

Madura, Nothing of importance. 

llnnevelhj, A large cx])cnditurc diiefiy for bridges has been 
made upon the Sonifiern Road. 17 miles of this road re- 
main in their natural state. The cotton roads have been prose- 
cuted as vigorously as the supply of lalx)ur will allow, 

KnmooL No report, though repeatedly written for. 

The Collectors^ Reports which follow contain only details of the 
works thus described, and are of no general interest. The Deputy 
Superintending ISngineei* adds tables of estimates for Roads and 
Bridges containing the name and date of every work com- 
menced, the amount sanctioned, and ,the amount expended, 
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FOKCEI) LABODli IH St’iM)l'L 
lionibnij Rumrdtt, AVj. A'.VA’/r. 

Oh 1)Ui April, Liaiteiinni. Colmu*} .f. Jucoln Acliii;-' ('oniinn- ■ 
sioner in Sciude, rejuu-is t,hal Mr. Frcr.-. loll lii.s suiiiiunrv inc.iy 
lilcte, bit bill lie Kuhmils il. Sfciituti) iahour is criiivitiycii in 
the canal clcarariiccs nf llydraliad and Upper Seiiide.itiitl pari i. illy 
ill Shikarporc. Col. Jacob consiilcrs the Kiimniary 1o exi.ress ail l lio 
arguments necessary. Tlio dilfcrcuw ol' opinion iinioiu-' tin; Col- 
lectors consulted arises from want oi' study and ol' aciptiiiniaiic' 
w'itii llio general laws aileotitiH' the (piestioii. The amoind ol' 
work to be (lone is the same in all ea.ses. li done by a conlribu- 
tion of Jltipcos, or a eoiitribuiion ol labour the result is the same. 
But men paid at fair rates work with a will. Men forced lo 
work, work unwillingly. The system if left to Mr. Frcre or (,'o!oue! 
Jacob wonld gTadually die out, imt miieb niiseluef nieunwluie 
may be done, and the' Acting Commissioner iherelore snggesis 
an order priJiibiiing’ the ]>raeticu. As to details he suggests that 
the canals should be eleurnd by men paid at I’ri'c rates, lie has 
found it an cKocllent plaii, lo allow men to ewdr.iet for bits of 
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work, ten Ftiipccs \rorlli or so. Very little siiperiiilciulcncc is re- 
([iiiredj and c^cry member of tlie family can do somctlnng. Tlie 
people oficii work in relays all Wherever statute 

labour may liavc been due for the clearance of canals, I would 
vcjconmiend the levy of a water rate ou the lands irrigated; the 
rate being proportioned to the number of labourers which the 
Zemindars holding those lauds have hitherto been compelled to 
supply/" 

Any Zemindars who wish to clear their own canals should do 
so. It does not appear that ( 'overnment ever authorized forced 
labour. It is an abuse wlficli began under the Ameers, and 
whkdi has bc'cn continued by the Civil (/iiicers. jjeing (hmply 
iin])i‘(‘ssed with the ruinous (tr.'ets of the old system, Colonel 
,laia)l) in antifipaiiou <»f the Covernor^n orders has prohil)ited 
(breed labour in tSeiiule. 

M r. hrerc in lijs summary records the correspondence. To 
Fehruary, IBob, it was found that the Covermnent departments, 
under cover of oHicial works, exaeied supplies at less ihaii the 
market rat(^. No such practice is allowed !)y (iovcnuncmt, and 
1h(^ Commissioner prohibited it by (Jircular. Cicntenanl', ColontJ 
Jacob in r(‘ply to the Circular informed the (k)nnnissionor that 
he hatl akvays emforeed free trade ou the frontier, and comb de red 
forced labour might also be aboli>shc(h ^Jduit system caused all 
lalK)ur t(j be looked on as a hardsbip. Tlie Oommissioner on 
SHili Ibibrnary, 1855, forwarded this letter to the Sipxu'iutcuding 
Ibighiccu*, and the Collectors, recpiesting information as to the 
(inamdal eilect of abolishing statute labour. I'lie SupcTintciuk 
ing Mugiueer in re[»ly stated that in ])nrts of Upper Sciuclo the 
ia}H)urer was wholly unpaid. The system was wretebc'd, and 
])ro(luc!ed robbtuy. Tdie labourer ou the canals liuvvc^ver bene- 
(ited himself as well as Covermnent, and it was doubtful if the 
rev(muc coidd dispense with the privih'ge. Major Riewart 
thought the system not productive of so much dcuioi'alizaiion aw 
pttople faucieii, Tt (xxisted in Rciude in its mildest form, and it was 
doubthd iffrcc^ labour could l)e obtained. Lieutenant II. (h)\vpcr, 
A(‘iing (b)]lc(dor of Shikarpore agreed with Major Jacob, but 
doubtixl if a sudicicnt supply of hibour (‘.ould be obtained. Ijicu- 
lenaui Ikird considcrcul tliat the usages given would be doubled 
under a free system, and suggCwsted a gradual change, 

The comparative cost of clearing a certain given number of 
canals by free and by a statute labour' would bo as follows ;~ 

Actual cost of clearing a certain given number of 
canals w’iih statute labour, . , ... .. lis. i,!]!)!) 

Estimated (*osi of per forming the same work with 

free labour, .. ... „ (15,705 

The number of persons who rccciycd the above, 'bObO was 
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4,S 1-5^ and tho avcriij^’a. leagOi of iim^ ilicy wore (Jiupioyc'ci vuv 
about fiixty-sevcn days/^ 

After fciomc further comiRpoudenec, Major Stewart reported 
that the people would not like a cluinj^e. Tlu^y {letesbHl nicawnre- 
jnents, aud dreaded a water tax. In Sehintan tlie ])cople offered 
to do the whole work thonnsolves. Other Deputy CadlcetorM 
agrecul with Major Jacob. Mr. Jicllasis fully coiicurrcd in deem- 
ing Hit- forced labour system an enormous evil, crushing eme’gy^ 
Kt<)pping improvement, and looked upon as an intolcrahic hard- 
sliip. Mr. Bel lasis forwards the old rates under which tho la- 
hourer earned only 5 to 10 pics per diem. ih’Ivaic individuals 
cannot obtain labour at that price, and therefore every cultivator 
■^vho puts up a wheel is bound to send one, two, or tliree men t«{ 
clear'* the canals. They arc detained ou an average for thrcM' 
months, and as they will not work at five pics a day, tin; owner 
of the wheel is obliged to make up tlie difference to the jnarlu^i 
price of labour, or more commonly to hire substitutes at two 
annas per diem. If ho sends his own men, ho of course keaps tfu' 
best for cultivation and sends the worst — the cripple, the ug('d, 
and the sick. If he sends a substitute, ho lias no iutcTo^t in tlu^ 
work and is lazy and indolent, so that, under any (areunisimMH\ 
we get the very worst dcscrijition of labourei-s for our canals, 
They have to lie collected in large gangs and dilvcn to t!um* 
work, and are always discontented and unwilling worknuni.” 

All Mr. Bcllasis^ Deputies advocate free Labour. As to sup]dy 
of labour Mr. Bellasis once wanted to remove a saiul liauk. Ilm 
Kardar reported he could get no mom Afr. Bellasis cdlenal 
annas per diem, or i anna above market rate. In u fmv days he 
had 600 men wwMng cheerfully. The canal <'Iourancoiri Hydra- 
had, in 1854, cost l,0G,r>9i. The work will cost mon*, ami the 
European agency must be iuereascul; Mr, Bellasis ln‘li(nes the 
Zemindars could not be oompcllijd to pay the* dinVrc'ncc, but 
thinks Government might alxstaiu from clearing the Kurriahs or 
minor channels. Other opinions arc quoted, all indicating llu' 
impression of the officials that statute lalionr shuitid ceasta 4'ju* 
Commissioner therefore reviewing all the crirrcspondciuH* ordtnaab 
that where the people cleared their own canals there shonht 1 m* 
no interference, and wlicre the Govenimeni paid, tin* wages 
should be adequate. 

On 2£d Ably, Mr. ITart intimates the commrreucn (»f (hnau’u-* 
mont ill Colonel Jaculi’s views. Government is surprised at the 
facts revealed, attributes much (ff the canal mismanagement to 
that source, and approves the issiuruf a prodamation In antici- 
pation of orders, 



THE HILL! REGION OE KTJ ERxiCflEE. 


Bombay Ilcconls^ No^ XXX F, 


On" Sill July, Lieutenant Colonel John Jacob, C. B., Aeiing 
Commissioner in Scinde, submits a Report by Major Preedy, Col- 
lector ol* Kimnclice, upon the Hill Region in the West of the Col- 
leetoratc. Those hilly tracts are oiitiying branches of the great 
mountain range str(itehing almost unlu’okeu from Peshawur to the 
ocean. They reach northward until Sehwan, where they abut 
on iln^ river ; and their southern extremities are Mmiora Point 
and Cape Alonze. The as])cct of the region is wild and savage. 
The valleys and plains lie at an tdewatioii of some 1,000 feet 
above the level of the Indus, while the hill ranges rise alcove the 
valleys from 1,500 to 3,000 feet higher* The formation, which 
is of stratili<al lime-stone, bears evident marks of volcanic action ; 
and the entir<^ district forms a thorough contrast to the other 
portions of this province/^ 

Mr. Erere intended to have reported on this tract, but left 
from ill health. Major Preedy wa,s therefore requested to visit 
it and report. ^^It appears that the entire district is about 120 
miles in length, with an average breadth of fifty miles, containing 
about G,0l)0 scpiarc miles of country. The establishment hitherto 
employijd in its revenue management has been uuprecoJentcdly 
small, costing only Its. 90 per mensem. Tlie total revenue 
derived in 1851-55 amounted to Es. 1,171, of whuh sum Rs, 650 
were realised by the levy of Re. 1 per cart-load on grass (‘ui in 
the Guddap Valley, and the balance, Rs. 511, on garden lands 
lying along the Mulleca* iiver bauks/^ 

Colonel Jiu'ob is of opinion that flocks and herds must bo tlie 
staple wealth of i-he districts. Major Preedy proposes a rough 
survey, and a light assessment, and grazing lands, the farm to be 
oifered to ihc (hief. Would also recommend pukka wells near 
large villages, and roads, and woultl make small advances for 
buiifls. Also he would endea\fonr to improve iho cattle and 
educate the people, and would im]>ori. a European Superinten- 
dent. The district is as large as Wales, and the Collector can- 
not attend to it in addition to his other duties. Colonel Jacob 
concurs, but would not recommend a greater expenditure. Ih’, 
would mther that. Captain Ilodgkinson, Supernumerary Deputy 
Collector sliould be temporarily made available for a more 
detailed inspection, and sutdi general ameliorative measuros in 
regard to it as he may had opportunity for cfll'etlug/^ His 
tjstablishmciit shotikl not exceed Rsi 205 per month; or lls. 115 
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tnoi’C i.hiiu id rx]H‘n(1c(i. It; a|tjK‘iii‘s iVoia llic Cousiu 

ina<l(‘ ill Fi'hruary, iLut Iho disirud <i(niliuns 

Permauaui . . IS7 

Huts, ... 

IJintloos, ... ... ... ... ... ... 2210 

jVliilioiuedaiib, ... ... .,.11,151' 

Total population, ... ... ... ... 10,100 

Ecjiial to 2:i per sfpiare mile. Major Proedy ^‘ivc^s Topop^-ra- 
]>liical description already quoted, and proceeds to say that Agri- 
eiilture seems never to have been attempted till our rule, tluau^h 
since tlien eueourap;ed. The Hoods ot iS5] and 1S52 <l(‘stroy« 
ed all the gardens, ami only a lew patches an* now ctiH i\ alts 1. 

The soutbem portion coubists of extt*usiv<‘ plains, dividtsl 
ono from the other by low 7*aaigcs of lulb, running parallel h) 
some parts, and in others diverging like* the sticks td an open 
fan. At Peer Mungah tlie hills form a series of ctnictait.ri«mar« 
cles round a lofty peak, and wliicli p<*culiar Inmialion is (‘vi- 
dently the eOeci of volean it; action at some dihlaid. jM'riod td'tln; 
workPs history. The ]>laiiis or vall(;ys Indwtsui lln; several 
ranges of hills are usually inbu'stvted by tin; wide sandy hed td* 
a niuuniain stream, vvlutdi, ex(*<;pl after rain, presents n <lry, 
unprtnnisiug surface, bemiath whi<;h, h<»wi‘vt‘r, at the <!epHi ol’ a 
few feet, a))unJjmee of exe.elient \vut(*r is feunth The plaijis tm 
either side, after seasonable showers, product; aimmlanee of r<n*« 
age, and arc fret juenttid at such seasons I y vast. In*nl.s <5* tfaltle 
brought from the Valley of the Indus ami tn.lutr ]>aris.^’ 

The; lour rivers arc ustially well su))plied with watei*, and tin; 
valleys are extremely beauttful. Tlu; scenery gcmeraliy is mag^ 
nifrcerit. The population is s(;aniy, ehielly SindtH's, and BeltMi- 
ehees. The .prinei])al tribes are the Notnurtnis ami Jtdvcas, who 
are divided into elans, with porientous genealogit^al t.rccs. 

The Noomreas are sub-divided ini<> iwtndy bramiics, wl}t> 
acknowledge a Sirdar residing at llumnhuun; as fheir <’!dch He 
usually rositles however at Koffree, wlutn* ho has a sultsliud i;d 
house. IJe is nmhtrthe inllitence of two mudes. Hu; 4(;kcas 
are men of mpnlint^ features, <;ourage, and martial lH*aring. 1110 / 
claim to ))e Rajpoots, and arc dividetl into nmm*rous tduns ail 
obeying Jam Meer Ali. Tie 1ms Jagiiirc*s and a pension of ,|!s, 
250 a montlj, hut is always in dc1)t. He is mmsleuiatimis, 70 
years of age, aiul has a son twelve monihs tdd, *h)k<ms juul 
Noomreas Imvt; alwny.s cotidueitHl thiunsclvt^s w(*lh They have 
abundmiee of cattle. They supply the ranks of the city polietg 
The liulinuiiits, who reside among tlu; Joktsis, claim to l»e 



Aralif-i. 'Tho <Ui\ very (ow. i\I‘ijor Pmefiy proci:c(l.^; 

io odor llic ^^H;y'4estioni> ah’cady m^^utioiied by C’ol Jacob. 


AOOFTIOAS iX THE DECCAN. 

Ihmhcnj liecortb,^ No, \XV1II. 

In' a Alcuioraiidniii war. placed bciurc the (lovcr- 

iior oi' BombuV, ref/ardhifj /4c qnesikm fo how far (kj- 
rmuiirui urr hoaiid Inj IJnrvcogn'fsvd Adopliowi oh (ha pari of 
EHaHidurr and othars hofdhifj l/ians, oh (ha Ph/jI/c nevenaeP 
On 4tli April, ISIo, (Jovca’iimciit iu rciciaaiico to a ease wliicli 
luid ai'iscix observed, “ vvlietlicr an Eiuuadar 'who licld his Enam 
Tor himself and his dcsceadants could alienate it from those 
descendants, or could, by any transfer to utlun* parties, deprive 
Government of its ri^ht io escheat should the family become 
extinct, was a (jnesliori on which much doubt had arisen, but 
in the eases coming Ixdbrc Government it was as well to avoid, 
if possildo, any discus.siou in respecd to it.^’ On Ihth April, 
]8d5, Mr. Hart, Enam Commissioner observed that it had always 
been a standing riih^ that, an adoption not sanctioned by 
Government gav(^ the jicrson adopting no riglit to p^Tpetuate 
any aiicnationof (Joveriimcutrcvcuucd^ It had been recently en- 
forced. In reply, Mr. Hart was reepuisted to collect facts, hiforma- 
tion was rccpicstcd from the Residents at Baroda and Indore, and 
the Agent in Gwalioix Their opinions having’ been received. Mr. 
Hart on 27th March, 1817, reported that a general rule 
among the existing Governments of India no adoption was 
looked on as valid uidos.s previomlij mnclhned by the Sirkar.^^ 
The same rule was observed by Mr. Chaplin, the ofiiccr employed 
in S(‘tilirig the Southern AFaihatta Country and Deccan after the 
couquot. No orders to relax the rule were ever passed. T'hcralc 
seems clear, hut Government has not been equally decided in its 
opinion of transfer of Enams by gift or salc.’^ This follows how- 
ever logically, from the other. On 3()th September, 1 847, tlic 
Governor. or<lered tliat the principle should be formally an- 
)K)unccd. Mr. Hart accordingly submitted rules containing 
sutdi an announcement. They were forwarded to the Court of 
Directors who referred them to the Goyernmeut of Indi.a. In 
Julj% 1851, Mr. Hart referred to an order published on2ith 
October, 1831, iu which Die Ooverument of Bombay declares tliat 
*'^as a general rule, iu the Dcccitn, Goverumeni admits that 
children adopted with such forms and sanctions as may have 
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hccu usual wliould succeed to l^uam laacls^ or wlirilcver may be 
eoimiderc'cl private im)p(5rty/^ 

A quantity of correspoiulenec followed, tlie right of adoption 
without special permission being generally allowed, peiuling the 
orders of the (’ourt of Directors. Jn 18J'8, the Court of Dirc^c- 
tors ordered that a general jiotificatioii should be issued, warn- 
ing the hereditai'y distiact and village oflicers that adoj)tions 
made without previous saneiion will not he licld to convoy any 
claim to the succession to their Wutuns/^ 

On nth September, 1852, tlic Government informs Mr. Hart 
that on reading ov<u’ the Mcmorauduui, His Lordship in 
Council can come to no other opinion hnt that (lOvernment have 
a right to reserve in all cases the of granting or refusing 
such assent to an adojUion as will confci' u})on tiic adopied sf)n a 
title against the State.”’' Fending final orch^rs the (»overnuKMit 
Avonld generally sanction adopiions, })ut refuse to allow claims 
under adoption without spcinal sanction. Government has no- 
thing to do with the rights of co-sharci\s in an Euam as against 
each other. 

On 2Gth May, 1855, (JajUain T. A. Cowpor, Ihnim Connnis- 
sioncr submitted another Memorandum. If]) to 1H25 ilu* sant'- 
tion of Governmeut to an adoption was held essential to miiitht 
the adopter to convey an Enam. In 1825, i!ie Government ruled 
that Euams were privaii* projuudy. IMiis order seems to havij 
been issued under vsoine misajqu'elicnsioin or eisi^ in di^stu'ibing 
the necessity of ^ such forms and sanctions as may ha\’(! been 
usual, ^ the sanction of tlio ruling pmver was understood lo In? 
included as a matter of cmtrsii/^ '’Hu* last is the iheorv sup- 
ported by collateral evidence. Imme<liately after 1H25, Sir 
J. Malcolm ruled that a certain amount of Nu/^j^arana should 
be levied. This plan was negatived by superior authority, Jlis 
successor, Lord- Clare issued the order of 2 lih Oeiober, 

The practice has not been in accordance witli that order, but 
with the one found in existence at tlm con(]m\st. At h‘ugth a 
reference was made to the Court of Directors who on May, 
1850, informed the Governmeut of India that in their opinion 

the previous coiiHCtii of Guve.rnnuuit is riHiuimti* lo fhcvalidily 
of all adoptions, so far as they affect succession fa assignments 
of the public revenue/^ 

The Government of India however wen? of opinion lha! it 
would not *M}e just and expedient either to aiim* the laws, or. 
to extend the practice of requiring the consmit of Govennnent; 
to tlic alienation of Enarris or appointmeui of heirs tosii(?cec‘d to 
them, in any cases or classes of tenurcH in respect of which su<?h 
consent is jmt now rcipurcd by jaw or prueikf?, ov u stipnlatum 
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io that eiiect is not now coutamcd in the insii'ument creating 
the tenure/’ 

And therefore the Court on 2r3rfl Mtirch^ 1853, finally decided 
that they would not ‘‘ direct any alteration in the existing prac- 
tice in this respect, hut desired that in all cases in ‘which by 
law or practice the grantees of public revenue, under whatever 
title held, have hitherto been restricted from alienating their 
possessions from the direct line of the original holder, such reKS« 
trictiou may continue to be maintained/^ 

It remains, says Captain Cowper, for Government to cle- 
ierminc any, and if so wbat are the cases in which byc-law or 
practice tlie grantees of revenue have hitherto been allowed 
to alienate. Captain Cow'per holds from a roost careful pe- 
rusal and comparison of tlic Pesliwa^s records that under the 
native Governraent even a son could not hold his father^s 
Ihiani without the sanction of Government. Consequently 
without sucli sanction any transfer of an Enam was null and 
void. Sir T. Maiiro also after he had settled the Southern 
Mariiatta Country recorded his opinion in these strong terms : — 

In this country, under the Native Governments, all grants 
whatever arc returnable at pleasure ; official grants arc perma- 
nent while the office continues, but liot always in the same family ; 
grants for religious and charitable purposes, to i'rffiividuals or 
bodies of men, though often granted for ever, or while the sun 
and moon endure, were frequently resumed at short intervals ; 
gimits of Jaghcers or Enam lands from favour or affection, or as 
rewards for services, were scarcely ever perpetual. It w'^as rare 
that any term was specified, and never one or more lives ; but it 
made usually little difference whether the grant vrtxH for no par- 
ticular period or ])erpctual, — the (Altumgha) perpetual grant 
was as liable to resumption as any common grant containing no 
specineation of time ; it was resumed because it was too large, 
or because the reigning sovereign dislihed the adherents of his 
predecessors and wished to reward Ids own at their expense, and 
for various of-her causes. There wjts no rule for the eontiimance 
of grants but bis pleasure ; they might be resumed in two or 
three years, or they might be continued during two, three, or 
more lives ; but when they escaped so long, it was never with- 
out a revision and renewal. 1 believe that the tram of their 
lives is a longer period than grants for services wore generally 
permitted by the Native princes to txm” Even Na-iia Pur- 
navecs when in the height of his power could not transfer a 
small portion of Enam land without sanction. Moreover in- 
stances are given in which adopt%o%B %mrt disallowed md 
Enams resumedf on ihc specifimUy recorded grounds of such 
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ilOi hitV'ilifJ IfCt^ti ’iilitdv Wtlh UiV nj ''/h'! 

i'iorvnmumlP 

Tlie know Ind^’O of these facts tuust have het^i ulihluihl lr(J!u 
Mr. Chaplin hy the hereditary Diiftui’ Kark<jons. (Vptuin CowjKiv 
])roccedy to show tliat the ideas ciiteriaiiied by Islr. Warthsi, 
Member of Conncil, as to tlie principles ou which the Deccan 
was settled were incorrect. Indeed they wore at variau(a3 with 
an opinion acted ou by himself wlion iu 181-5 ho achal tis Agamt 
for Sirdars. 

On Blst January, 1855, the Court of Direciors ordcrcjd iliar 
the followinj^ Uulo should he considered inviolable : — We are 
decidedly of opinion that in no case should the alienation of an 
Knam be reco^’uised for any term exceeding that hjr w!n(;h 
the present holder and his heirs may possess an interest, end 
that the eventual right of Government to resnnic the rm enuc 
on the extinction of the family of the original granttu ^hoiihi 
be carefully iiiaintaiuedd^ Lastly, Ca])iaiu Cowper (pioh^s the 
following opinion recorded by the Manpiis of Hastings on 
September, 1SJ5 

Of all subjects of tnxaiiofi I should <‘ 0 !undv(i thi^ ]n'o{l?s of 
rent-free lands tlio most legitiniate. Tlu^ ladders oi' Ja!)d of this 
description are at present exeniphal from all eojitrihutiou, whe- 
ther to the local police or Goverurmmi by whom tliey are prof eeS,« 
ed, or to the public works from wliich thtdr estates derivi^ eipial 
l>enefit with the rest of the community, ^i'hey are i}ah‘bt(!<l for 
the exemption <dt/liei* to the superstition, to tlm false eharity, or 
to the ilhdirected favour of the lunids of former (loverumcuis ami 
other men in powTr, and have lilth* personal elaini up<m ourselves 
for a perpetnnl exernj)Uou from the ohligalions Ijjey owt‘ as 
subjects. Most of the tenuivs may In^ eoiishhtretl invalid ; imbued, 
the scruples which have saved the wlude of ilu‘s(^ lands iVom iu- 
discriminate resumption havegiwm eaus«‘ ti* admire as muf‘h thi^ 
simplicity as th,c extreme good fuitli of all o\u‘ aetlons a!jd 
proceedings.^^ 

On i)th July, tln‘ Goverinmmi of Bombay forwarded Gaptaiu 
Cow'peiAs Memorandum to the (haul of |)ireeh»rs siguilying that 
it was intended to require the saucHon of <«overumeiii lo any 
alienation. The Court approved. On loth May, (Japlain Cmv- 
per submitted further proof that the nr<ter of 18;h5, bad Ikmu* 
misapprehended. '’I'hat order was hawat ou Captain Uoberi.suids 
representations. Bui six years after Capiaiu lltdaud^on de<dart‘d 
judicially my opinion is, that to ciiable iln^ Hindoo son tu 
inherit the poBsesHiou of bis udopli VO fatluu*, in any eomttry or 
jurisdiction of India, the sanethm of tlie Government of' ibai 
country to the act orad<qdion is required hy Htc Iliuileo law as 
a sine qua nmi of legal titled’ 
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llANALS IN IIVDJIABAD C0ijLli:GT01!,AT!':= 
Bimbinj Rfcorda, No. XXXI/, 

(Jn 22ii( 1 .laiuiary, ISrA!, Mr. Prere, Comniissionor of SciiicPy 
iuibmits to (Jovcruiuent au annual llcport Ly Sic. Boaity, Assist 
taut C(jllcftov Jor Canals in the Jlydrabad Colicctorate. Idu; 
annual Boport is tlic first of the kind and bears date 1st Aivust 
lSr>5. The Canal Department has deteriorated. The Canals 
a, re sliallow, nuncccssarily iinmeroiis, tortuous iii eonrsc, with 
hi»'li spoil hanks close to the edge. Little has been aceoniplish- 
fd liArards giving the Canals a projier slope of bed, from want 
of instruments. Till instrnmeuts can be iirooiired and seetion.s 
made, the supply of water will never be oiitaimxl. Mr. Beatty 
made .some sections of the Canals and “in erenj instance 
found the slope of bed inclined the wrong way. In some Ca- 
nals through the entire length from mouth" to tail, and in othcivs 
for some miles from their months.” As regards straightening and 
sloping the canals oon.siderablo improvements have been efl'cctcd, 
Air. Beatty rciiorts other imjirovements in constrnetion, and 
says that 3(18 have been cleared during the year. Mr. Beatty 
names the principal canals, nicntioning the peculiarities in con- 
struction involved in the local circumstances of each. Lieute- 
nant Colonel Turner, adverting to the rcjiort, cxpres.ses conli- 
deneo in its accuracy, and observes that the result of employing 
European Agency alone for the measuroments has hccii satisfac- 
tory. 'J'ables are added giving length, cost within the year, area 
of ground watered and other iiarticuhirs relative to the canals, 
Tiie total cost in 185.^-50 was lis. 1,17,315. ■ Ciovernment on 
Khh Alay. 18.5(1, reviews corro-spoudence, ordens it to he jninted, 
and sunetions the employment of four Euro[teun (.hinul Sur- 
veyors on U.s, 150 each for measurement work. 


IMIBLIC M'OIIKS, AIADllAS. 

Mttdrav Records, No. XXIX. 

Tut? 'Department of Public 'Works on 28th September, 1851, 
eallc'd for tbe oi)inions of tlio Collectors on the Puhlic "Works 
afTcetiug their di.stri(jts, and suggestions for ijujirovements Ac- 
cordingly Iho (’ollcetor of M'iidras reports that of the works sug- 
gested in the Collective Alemorandum the coast canal and suj>- 



ply of wiitor aluuG iUi'eut-. the Pre,sulom;y. lie uniM.Ji'v.s f,,i< 
the (■■iimil “loo much relianue must not ho placed on tidal .su]). 
plioH of water.” The incanK lor prcvontiii<T the c!iokiii<4' ot' 
the Canal must bo made more eHeetual. M(‘ atcrcc.s wilJi the 
Collective Momoraiidum as to the supply of water, and piueetals 
to speak of Guntoor. 

The Collector of Caiiara (mn.sidcrs that tfhauts, roads, hridt;'(’s, 
canals, harhour improvements, light-houses and the means” ef 
instruction in the Arts and Engineering are rctpiired. i\J,r, 
Maltby enters into detailed suggestionson all, pointingou t, thcplac- 
es for Ghauts, and the localities which require roads. The peculi- 
arity of Cauara is “ that while the soil is most favorable for making 
cheap roads, the surface of tlio country is such, that unless a road 
is made no cart can possibly be used.” In regard to instruction 
ho proposes to employ under the Ordnance Artificers appoinlcd 
to the district “ two or three youths as Caqjcnter.s, and the 
same immber as Blacksmiths, paying them from (lye to eight 
Rupees a montJi. They will he a kind of Apprentices. fJuder 
the Civil Engineer and uudor each Executive Oflierr several 
pupils might be advantageously placed.” 

The Collector of Tanjorc reports liiat relieving him of the 
duties of the maramut department i.s no relief uidcss the whole 
revenue establishment i.s also relieved. Dnlcss one ollicer 
has the control of the subordinates of all departments, the sub- 
ordinates will clash. If not the dcijartmonts must he disiiucj. 
Mr. Porhes dcmur.s to tlio opinion that only ])rofc.ssionaI num 
arc required to decide on the most ellioient ]m!)li(; iinprovemenfs. 
The communications in Tanjorc arc usually “ urnhw the Hoeoml 
class— made roads, with tunnels and bridge, s complete, but witfioiit 
any surface coating of metal. There are Ijut two soils availabh! iu 
the delta of Tanjorc,— black mud ami river sand being mi.xed to- 
gether, however, they formed very fair commntii(!atimis, 'riui roads 
arc high causeways running tlirough tlie irrigated lan(l.s, 'I’he 
system advocated by the Committo(! of gradually forming a nett 
work of internal communications by the annual exjumditiiiv of 
twenty Rupees per mile, in making road.s between all ctiKhuh 
towns, is one that docs not appear adapted very speedily to cf- 
fcct its object. The average cost of earth work for a mile of 
road in Tanjore is Rupees dOO, so that supposing tlu! two towns 
to be muted were only sixteen miles apart, it would rcxpiirc 
twenty yards on the Committecks system, to jicrform the earth 
work only, and on a moderate estimate of three channels in the 
mile, requiring each a tunnel costing 80 Rupees and taking an 
aocount of bridges, a further period of nearly thidecu years 
would pass before the communication was of any practical use. 

I shoula bo mueb disappoiutcd if 1 thought thut ouo rate of pro- 
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ores^3 wurf to Le sixloon uiilen of road in 53 yeart:.-^ Mr. Foi beo 
!-itron,<>'ly advocates a low speed llailwny between Nega])aiaai 
iiud Trichiiiopoly^ or a tram-w^ay of granite stonC;, laid on a 
masoiiiy foandation — the (‘ost of sueli a work ^vould probably 
be about 4,000 Hupecs a luile^ and it could be constructed on 
the present road Iroin IVicliiuopoly to the coast for the sum of 
lour lakbs ol llnpees/^ Mr. Forbes does not think that the plan 
of forming reservoirs to supply the rivers is indispensable^ foi* 
the rivers ol Tmijore have failed but once in thirty years^ and 
the settleuicut is made on the assumption that irrigation is 
constant, '‘ A variety oi‘ circumstances have combiiieci to place 
Taujorc considoraldy in advance of otlicr districts as regards its 
public \vorks ; it has about 1,000 ndles of made road, alilnidged 
and tunnolied; its works of irrigation and drainage are almost 
innnnRya])le, ami the li])erality of (lovcrnmeiit has this year been 
shewn in the sanction given to two large bridges across the Cole- 
romi, at (jombmymiun, and A3mkarcn Choultry, so as to aflbrd to 
iradic tlu)sc fmalities for euiering and leaving the district, which 
it has long enjoyed wiiliin the province itself/' Tlie traffic on 
the Negapatani and Tanjore Road has been in August, ]85i: — 

Carts, ... ... 80,770 Foot passengers, ... 5,35,25! 

Bullocks, . . ... 1 , 1 3,7 1 2 Bullock carriages, ... 1 , 1 07 

Horses, ... ... 1,490 Palaixjuins, ... ... 20 J 

Asses, 10,978 Shcc]), 2,775" 

Tanjore requires short linos to c()nnc<;t the roads with’ the vil- 
lages. The villag(*s arc in the ]>addy fields, and tlie ]>eople can- 
not (lonvey carts along tlu^ paddy bunds. They therefore use 
bullocks. 

Mr. Barker, Colle.eior of Madura, does not perceive that the 
district re<(uires more works of irrigation. The only possible 
port is Anteidiuvy where the Vigay disembogues, but it is d is- 
advant-ageonsly jdace<L The most profitable olqf'id of cxpiuidi- 
ture is roads ; Madura has many linos of road, but they ai'o 
made of the natural soil, and only ten miles ixro metalled, The 
roads should be im])rovcd, particularly certain lines pointed out. 
The })roposal for embodying a corps of lal)ourers should be 
sanctioned, as labour is scarce and given unwillingly. 

Captain A. JJoilean, Civil Engineer, 2nd Division, ropoH^s 
that few roads have been eommenced in his division. The addi- 
tional lilies are indicated, and the road from Ncllore to Cudda- 
pah specially pressed on the attention of Government. He sug- 
gests that the waters of the Peimau* may be made available lor ir- 
rig<ati()n, but his personal aequaintanec with t he disirhii is limited. 

When it is borne in mind that this DiviBion embraces an 
area of upwards of 20,000 square miles of country, and that for 
the whole of this extensive range there is but one Civil Engineer, 



one Assistant Civil Engineer and Surveyors^ tlie Assistant 
having abundant ocicupatiou for months to eomo in oouqdcting 
the Pemiair anicut, and estimating for and carrying out the im- 
provement of the cluumcls and tanks under it, while the Survey- 
OX'S arc chiefly employed in wlnat may he teimied ordinary tank 
xluiies^ examinations of works and so on, it will appear how 
great is the task imposed upon the Head of the Department, and, 
I will add, how impossible for him to perform more than a 
fraction of his duties. In this year 1851, this spring-time of 
Public Works, there are Ghats to be traced, axid roads to he es- 
timated for in every corner of the Division, there are sections of 
rivers to be taken for the construction of bridges in the nortli, 
ixx the south, in the cast and in the west, there arc Oversctu’s 
awaiting the presence of the Civil Engineer to be instruchal in 
their duties at one end of Cuddapali, at the same time that ar- 
rangements need to be made for recommencing the works at an 
important mountain pass at the other end. A single prr)jeci, Ikj- 
fore alluded to, (the diverting of the waters of the IVnnair oxi ils 
disembogueing from the hills for pcrluijxs 1, IK), (){)() acres) wouhl 
rightly engage his wdiolc attention for months, but in the ivvtm 
of the Committee I regret to say ^ no such definiic! proj(‘(!L can 
yet he brought foiward owing* to the want of Oflicers in iln; Ci- 
vil Engineer’s Department.’ ” 

The department is altogether inadequafe to its 
The Engineer of the 3rd Division or (h‘Ilniy, Cimam, and Kniv^ 
nool, indicates the detailed lines road re(par<Ml, and <h‘<-liires 
that the Bellavy and Kurnool , Districts are ]H»sit iv(‘ly wilhoni 
direct communications passable by carts to cnahhn heir prfidii(‘e 
to reach the Coromandel Coast, axid to fncilitaii^ tlu* r.u])ply of 
.salt inland,” lie ixxdicates the Tooinlauhlra as tluj only stream 
from which great results can be expected, and ohs(‘rv(*s I luxt in 
Canara owing to the copiousness of the inins irrigation is of lit- 
tle importance. Upon l^orts and Ilarliours the Engintnu* re- 
j)orts tlmt the river and harbotir of S(*daslieghur may be improved ; 
''jxxst below this harbour and farming juMiiiier m^ess of its bay 

there is good slxelt.cr for vessels to lie U]> during the prcvalem^e 
of the south westerly winds that arc somethucs so destructive to 
life axid property on this coast. To secure protection against 
north westerly gales it has bcexx suggested that the island of 
(Joormaghur should be connected witif 8c(lasli<*gbur fort by a 
solid stoxxe quay. At present the hxr k xiorth of the island and 
fort, having greatly altered its original position, and tliere is 
very shallow w'-ater (four ft^et at low Hprings) between the former 
and the sand bank of the river. If materials wore collectoxl and 
means provided, so m to carry out the wEolo work in one sea- 
son, it would not ho' one of either great diffunilly or cost, as 



rong'li hcapeil up a iiulc abo\e liigliest ti(lc mark would 

suffice to secure tlic object/’ Bcliikerry bay has capabilities of 
usefulness, while I’uddiy is^ the best on the Canara Coast, 
Coomptali, the coidon emporium is an open roadstead, but con- 
siderable ca})iial lia^ been invested here, and the works required 
arc tlie excavation of a canal from the creek to the Tucldry river, 
tlie removal of the Custom House to the mouth of the creek, 
and the coustructiou of a good wliarf. TIouore is a good har- 
bour for boats of a certain and the remaining harbours have 
not yet been aficnrately surveyed. The Jhigiuccr represents the 
enormous size of division, which is nearly 23,000 square miles 
iu extent, recpiiriiig 2,000 unl^s ofrond, and the chief town of 
one of whose districts is h)0 miles from the cliicf town of ano- 
ther. He proposes to di\ide the Division into two, Canara and 
the four West talooks of Bell.ary for one, the remainder of Bel- 
lary and Kurnool for anotlnn*. A rupee a miic a month on the 
roads ‘'Cset asides for training and supporting permanent Supcrin- 
tctidenis, would iiisuro a. supply of good men for the Executive 
Department. Those miglit ])c appointed to particular road cir- 
cuits, whicdi could be averaged at 150 miles, for the portions of 
whi(di wboreoii work was actually to be done during tlie year 
they wmdd receive ouc Ru))cc monthly per mile, rising in time 
to the full salary for uiaintcuanco and I'cpair of the entire circuit 
when com])Ietc(i. entire annual expenditure, without detail 
estimates, but to f)t5 carefully accounted for, proposed to be in- 
curred under this system would be Jlupees 8(),300 for the Kur- 
!iool and east Beliary roads, whereof Rupees 40,900 or more 
tlian ouc-half has already been recommended for sanction to the 
Bengal Covernment. For Bellary western roads only Rupees 
19,500; with which sum at the Civil Engineer’s disposal, not 
three months would pass without a good beginning being made 
of tiiose hitherto negicidcd lines. Eor Canara, Enpees 96,500 a 
year, inchuliug all jirescuit permanent sanctions, would afford the 
means of eotnpleting the net work of main roads in a compara- 
tively short time/^ 

Captain Col Iyer, Engineer of the 4th Division reports on the 
condition of the roads iu his division, and suggests other lines. 
As to irrigation the district is a tank district, the rivers some- 
times having water only for three months. Captain Collycr 
after noticing several anictits proposed or in progress nays he 
has plans and estimates for the restoration of the large ruin- 
ed tank of Mabundravady capable of holding 6,20,00,000 
cubic yards of water, and for this, be now eontemplatCR a channel 
direct from the Palaur at the anicut instead of taking it off 
from the Cauvcrypatik tank, this abstracting so much more 
for the eastern Talooks of Sydapett, Mainmunu'alutru Cliinatle- 
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pat and T(jrooporuor_, the^so works will cosl lia- 

pces.’-' 

Captain W. H. Horsley of the 8ili D ivision reports on tlie 
roads makings and supplies an estimate tor inaiutenaiice 

Maoitha. 

For keeping 5711 miles of made road in order^ Rs. 81,280 t 

Supcriiitcndeucc^ 2,715 0 

Total for Madura^ Its. SG/dOo t 

Tinnevelly. 

For keeping 257f miles of made road iu order, Rs. d0,80() 1 

Supcriutcndeiicc, .. „ 2,715 0 

Total for I'iuucvelly, Rs. 0^,521 I 

Total for No. 8 Division, Rs. I,dO,5IO 5 
He describes tlic roads, and suggests local iiues ol canal, but 
secs little room for new works of irrigation iu Madura. In 
Tiiiuevelly an anicut may bo tlirown across the Tarnbrapoorney 
and some of the streams now wasted in Travancore may 
irrigate Tinnevelly. All the harbours on the coasts of !Madura 
and Tinnevelly arc with the exception of Tuticovccu mere road- 
steads. 

Captain F. II. Rimdall of the 9th Division advises a low speed 
railway from the town of Farvaltipore at the foot of tln,^ 
hills bordering the Jcyporc country, to the port of Bimlipataju,’^ 
^^Thc present cost of transit under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances ill the dry weather is 1| annas per ton per mihj, 
and double that in the wet weather. If therefore the cost 
were diminished by | and G pic charged, and if only half 
the daily charge is to be paid by goods, it would riHpiini a 
thorough traffic of about 74 tons per day. At this prcHCiiii time 
there is nearly one-fonrili that amount carried in mfi nhmo/^ 
It would run through a ricii country, with good levels. It could 
be made on the American plan at Rs. 12,091) a mile and the cost 
would be follows 

10 per cent. Interest on 12,000, Rs, 12,000 0 0 

Management,. , „ 100 0 0 

Repairs, „ 100 0 0 

Sundries, ,, ,, 800 0 0 

Total per mile per annum, „ 1,700 0 0 

Captain EmidaU further suggests a (ormnission to examine 
certain ghauts or passes towards Nagpurc, 
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}\IA!)RAS BUDGET OF J 


S55-or>, 


yiadras Records, N&. XXVIII, 


On 1855^ Major J. II. Bell^ Secreiayy io the 

Board ol* Rev(aiuo, Dt'parLmeiii, of Public Woife^ subiuitied List 
>[(). I, of the BudGT^i for 1855-50, tRaiiaiiiin^' items amounting 
to Rupeos :i5,0G,28:i ol \vhi('h Ilupeos ir),51,3()3 are proposed to 
be ex]>eiided in 1855-50.’’ He pro<rcd3 to, report on the works 
suggested. 

The Saumleoliali and Toonee Cimah Tliis canal is to cost 
lls. ^!,o{y305. The work is intended to extend the benefit of 
the Godavery anieait to the furtliesi- practicable limit. In con- 
nection with the Samulcoitah Canals already in use, the junction 
of tlui Kistnah and Godavery (hinals, and - anotlier canal from 
Kislnah to ibc southward, it will ju’ovide water eoinmunicatiou 
of iSri miles in length. Ail tlie })avts lying on these canals will 
ho in eouin^xiou with the sea-port of Coeanada, and Coringa. 

‘‘ The Icugi h of iho Canal will be 37 nnlcs ; and It will be 20 
yards wide at- bott om, the depth of the cutting averaging 1| yard. 
The estimate for tluj earth work on 1yds Rupees 1,00,783, TJie 
line of the canal is laiti down along the highest ])raeticab!c level 
with a ltdl of only half an iiieli per mile ; and the soil all the 
way is (‘nsy oft^xeavaiion.” The a(|ueduet.s will be twelve in number* 
3hcre is no made road 1)etwccu Tooneci mid Sauiulcottah, The 
cost of transit is 0 jumas per ton per mile. With the canal 
made this would Ikt reduced io 3 piee, 

Samuleottali and (hamnada Ganah A canal necessary as aeon- 
tiimation of the fornnw, eonuceiiug it with the sea. It will 
cost Rs, 1,17,339, The canal will be only nine miles long, but 
the fall is 30 Icet, and the locks will he expensive. 

Rejahmuudry Jumd-ion Canal will cost Es, 1,22,357, and con- 
netji by a lim^ parallel and near to the Coast the two great and 
the two minor arms of tli(‘ (balavcuy, and all the Canals parallcd 
to the river.” Tl'ui whole line of the canal is a dead level. It will 
be 75 mih‘H long of which only 35 retpiire to be newly cut. 

Thu works proposed for irrigation and tnwigaiion in the cen- 
tral delta of ilajalnnimdry will coni Es, 3,15,932. The Report 
deserib(?$ th<?se wruhs in detail. They, arc all in eotmectioii with 
the Godavery anic-ui. The amount hitherto expended omal! 
these w(n’ks is : — 
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^kP'or Auieui; 

r).r,,v.':0 
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For right bank; 

Add Ellorc Casiul, saneiiuued in 

1., 

11 

•J 

Budget of 1 S5 1-53; 

2,S7/> !2> 

11 

■ 1 


7,2!), 1 hi 

\i) 

1 

Per left 1)ank, 

5,08,61) 1. 

b 

11 

.For Central l)eU a. 

•1,10,025 

1 

9 

Total llupeeS; 

20,n 1,323 

10 
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The improveimont of Coring^ harbour will oost Uh, 

The river above the port to be siraightcneib to Keoui* ilio pus- 
fcjage. The expense will be in the new (excavations^ aiul the 
bunds across the old ehanneh The hightliouso uu lU»pe^s Js- 
land also is to be raised 20 feet. 

The improvement of Coea.iiada Harbour will (*ost. l?s. 8d,G*bb 
The raoiiih of tlic Cocaiuida shifts. To remedy this iucoiu 
venieneo a new channel was cut in l<S t8, and a gnjyne conu 
raenced to defend tJie muv outlet/. H'he works lio\v(‘ver were 
suspended^ and the river returned to the old pussag’(u They 
have been Teeoninienced^ jxntl will be coutiiiiied so as to obkuii 
C feet on the bar at low water. ^‘The bulk of the (‘stiimiteis 
accordingly for lining tlio banks of the rivan* with siuue^ for a 
length of 2^100 yards^ Imtwijen the moutii and the towns of Co« 
Canada ami Jaganaikpooru rn.^^ lu January, IHot, 750 Ixnits 
passed through the Dowlaiswarum lock; and iu January^ 1855; 
806. The value of cargoes in IHod; was lis. 55,123 and in 
1855;, Es. I,8d;757. There are 0 oflicers of whom 5 arc cxjH‘« 
ricnced in the Eajahniundty distrhd; 13 Overseers, and 2 Suiv 
veyors. Labour is plentiful; and the organic, aiion of the depart- 
ment so cxeelleiit that there is no dinieult.y in carr)iHg’ tut any 
extent of works. 

The bridge over the Kistnali Anient at Ih'iioarah will cost 
Es. 1;99;93]. TJie streuuj is too rapul fer an ureluHl hihlge. A 
platform bridge on wooden supp<n'tH is iluirelbre reetunuiemh 
ed. The passage is now imsalb even for the pest,; and though a 
steam ferry would be au improveuieiii; it would la* usel{\ssiu tlm 
dry weather. ^^The total lengili tin* bjh!g(‘ is M-i(54 yards 
and its height above the Auieui is 18J{ feet. Tln^ bays anria 
number 203^ being 20 feet in breadth; ('^e<^pt at i!uj ends where 
they diminish to 15 f*‘ct over the shfujes/^ 

The ^Hiigh level chauud fnmi the Boodemair to Perili(Vf»d, 
ami from Eorikced to Thmikdoof; beyond billore/' wd! cost Eh. 
S,14;3b5. This work is an exlensitm of the Kisinah Ankui 
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"Works. It also nmles ilie Kistiiali with the Godavery system of 
iiavigahlc canals, llic couiitry through which the canal will 
pass is unfavourable to eommunicaiion by road. No road has 
ever been made. 

The high level (3]iarincl from the Poolairoo^ near Weyoor, to 
the canal basin at l\Iasulipatam/^ will cost lls. 2^:37,107. This 
project is similar in character to the Ellore Canal, that is, it 
provides for cutting a channel on the liigliest practicable level 
relatively to the Anient, for the irrigation of land on both 
sides, and at the same time for communication between Bc- 
zoavah and i\Iasuli])atam7^ 

The high level channel from the Toongaiuldra, near the 
Kistnah Aiiicui to the soiitheni part of the Guutoor district 
to Inganainpadu,^^ will cost Es, 1/16,787. This canal resembles 
the Northern canal above mentioned. The difficulty of the divi- 
sion is labour, though superintendence is well supplied. There 
arc seven cx})cricnce(l officers, ten experienced Overseers, and 
four qualified Surveyors in the Kistnah Division. The total 
amount allowed for the Kistnah Anicut project is lls. 
20, l'G,*52f>, while the Court have sanctioned only fifteen and a 
half lakhs. The Board have however explained to Govcraimcut 
tliai the amount stated to the Court was less by five lakhs than 
(hij>tain Lako/s rough estimate. 

The Il<?ad heiweem Cuddapah and Poonamallee on the way to 
Madras will cost lls. 1,92,220. 

In Malabar improving the Paulghaut and Triehoor Road, 
eonsiructang two bridges upon it, and forming two branch Reads 
in connexion with ii/* will cost lls. 49,061, This road connects 
CJoimlh'itorc wit.h tht;^ Cochin territory and port. J.^arts of the 
line are in (irder, and tlu; great (ixpense will bo on two bridges 
over the, Kunnuly, and VaddakauelnuTy. 

The road from Calicut, by Beypoor, Condotty, Malapoorum 
Angadypoorum and Manar to Mmidoor, on the Trunk Hoad to 
Paulglmut/^ will Ciost lls. r)2,fi8;5. The distamie, along part of 
which road already exist, is seveniy*niue miles seven 

furlongs. There are some innncils, and bridges are not included 
in the estimate. The roa<l pierces the heart of the Moplali 
territory. 

Tho extension of the Rastevn Coast Canal From Doogoo- 
rasipatan io the Kampairoo River, commonly calhid the Kistna^ 
patam backwahir,'' will cost Rs. 1,39,665. /^Thc distaiieo of 
twent,y miles, now proposed, is all that is required to place Mad- 
ras in inthnatc connection with the town oi Ncllore ; for, irom 
the Kistnapatam !)aekwator to that place, a diBtance ol seven- 
teen and a half miles, a direct and excellent road is now under 
eonslruclion, aud will be completed within six months/^ The 
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indigo and native cloths of Nellorn will thus ai once roach 
JMudras. The ryots o])jcc,t to the propost'd route. The canal 
will he ciglitecu yards wide at the water suriacCj and twelve at 
the bottom. 

Oil the yellapoor,Scorcccaii(l Ilalaudite Road cireuitsRs, 3 hOOG 
will be expended. This has been saiicLioncd, and the circuits 
measuring toO miles are gradually to he worked up to first class 
roads, The price docs not iucludc the bridges. Rs. 1,011,000 
are placed in the Budget to the operations for opening the navi- 
gation of the IFjiper Godavery. Rs. 50,000 was granted by Go- 
vernment for the operations, and Rs. 50,717 for removing rocks 
and other obstructions. Lieutenant Haig ^Gias strongly repre- 
sented the necessity of allowing additional funds for the [)rosc« 
cuiiou of his expedition, wdiich lias been orgaiii/anl on a seah) 
suitable to the extent of tlio coutcmplaiial operations, and ilie 
necessary difficulties of working in a. wild and unhealthy part of 
the country. Besides ilic Civil Engineer, there are five (^)in.- 
missioued Officers, some uncoveuanted Assistants, and sin'i^rai 
Overseers employed with the expedition/'’ ^I'ho first object (d' 
the expedition is to procure an accurate survey of the river, 
and an estimate of the outlay rccpiircth 

The Bridge over the Fonyar river on the Souilicru Coast 
Road, immediately uorthofCuddaioro’^ will cost Rs. 50,0hfh 1‘his 
bridge is on the line of comiuunicaiiou beriveen Chuldalorc and 
PoiKlichciTy, and the bridge will eomplote iluj coinnnmi<?ation. 

The bridge across iho Hurdroo at Kurnool will cosf. Us. 
30,741<. This bridge will coimcet Kurnool with its suburbs. 

The Bridge over the Coleroon, on the Southern Hoad be- 
tween Chclluinbrum and Shcally/’ will cost Rs. 1,30,0(10. Of 
this sum Es. 92,000 is provided from Pagoda fu mis. it luts 
been sanctioned by the Madras Government. Tlic bridge cmui- 
sists of forty arches of fifty fec^t span. The aniout across tin^ 
Iluggry near Yoparal will cost Rs. 1,13,8 tL This work will 
irrigate only a small tinct of laud at j,)rescut w^astc*, but it is 
necessary to secure the rcvoniu) at present obiaimjd. Its iuflu- 
cnoo may Inu’caficr be extended. 

On 30ih March, J. f). Bourdilloii, Esq. Kccrclary to (Hovcrn- 
mont of Port St. George in the Department of Publici Works 
submits sialemcuts of works to be comidetcd in 1855.50. The 
works in No. 1. are Iwyoiul the compoicncc of the J\Iudras Go- 
vernment t(» sanction. This siafeement includc^s the works above 
noticed in dcbril Statciucut 2 exhibits the works samdioned, 
the estimates for which amount to Rs, 75,50,105. Up to the 
md of the current official year Rs, 32,81,198 will have, beam ax^ 
KUidcd. The amount for the ousidtig year m IIh. 31, 19,704. 
Che total estimated cost of worlcr» otluu’ tlum repairs, proposed 
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to l>c nndoi execution u holly or in part, durinf^ the ensuing 
year under this Presidency, amounts to Jlupccs 1,01,05,540 • of 
which amount Rupees 3;1,31.,4!)8 has already been expended, 
and i'tu])ecs ol,. >0,1 >9, it is proposed to lay out this year, leav- 
ing- Rupees 17,21,709 for future years.” Mr. Bourdii Ion reca- 
pitulates the iaets (piotcd, and adds tables describing nature of 
•tvork, for which expenditure has been sanctioned of which the 
following is an abstract : — 
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BISTBICTS. 

Total EKtimate 
sanctioned. 

Anioiint al 

ready autlioriz- 
c(l to be cx- 
peiiilcd. 

1 

2 

S 

WorksundQTtheBoardofRemme^D.FJF. 

lls. 

Rs. 

1 Gaiijam^ 

3,58,332 

1,41,029 

2 Vizagapatam^ 

1,53,303 

40,000 

3 Rajabmundrj,. . 

1,70,387 

1,00,000 

4 Masulipatanij 

11,11,819 

‘ 7,00,000 

5 Guntooiv . 

0,85,331 

5,50,000 

6 Nellorc, 

3,01,573 

3,10,000 

7 Cuddapali, 

39,00()j 

30,000 

8 Bellary^ ... 

1,91,999 

1,07,530 

9 Kurnool, 

1,25,120: 

1,07, 100 

10 Canara^ , . . . • • 

1,87,911 

1,18,560 

11 Chinglcput-^ ... 

4,15,010 

90,3 13 

12 North Arcot^ 

7,70,017 

3,02,427 

IS South Arcot,, . * . 

1,^5,521 

1,00,000 

14 Salem, . . 

17,274 


15 Trichiftopoly, . . 

1,19,330 

72,000 

IG Tanjorc, . . 

2,13,410 

1,70,192 

17 Coimbatore, 

1,12,097 

90,171 

18 Malabar, , . 

52,800 

30, .31 2 

19 Madura, 

38,577 


20 Tinnevclly, 

91,001 

31,989 

21 Upper Goclavery, 

1,00,717 

30,000 

22 Aladras, * . » *. » • ■ * • • 

38,170 

i 15,000 

1 ' 

Total,.. 

Works under the Military Board, 

Works under the Superiuteudeutof 1 
Trunk Beads, j 

Grand Total,. * ^ 

.53,85,221 

13,71,150 

8,9.3,791 

29,51,969 

12,71,150 

7.5,50,165 

43,3;bll9 



Amount alren 
fly fxjjendud. 

1 

j Anionnt t( 
-ibe authonzei 
idr iii(j yoyi 
i85fVnG. 

Fui tlieranKjunt 
ilial will 1)6 re 
(juired tor coin- 
pletiniu 

t 

•j_ 

I d i 

j [ 

1 Ks. 

I Rs. 

in. i 

1 W 

l,33,301j 28,G08i 

4^)00; 1,00,303 

1 

i 88,000 

82,287 

! ..... ‘ 

0,20,00(1. •i,2.1.,3or» 

4.00. 00(i| 2,25,30 1 

1.00. 505; 9.2,007 

07,011. 



20,000:. 10,0(101 .. 

.25,000' 1,00.0901 .. 

25,0001 1,00, .120 


05,.S.20 

1,2.2,105 


78,000 

1, 1-2, 148 

1,0I',808 

1, SO, .221 

3,00,150 

2,21,270 

71,000 

l,My52l 




! 7,271. 


70,00(1 

■1.9,330 


1,.!. 1,000 

1,02, .'110 


0(t,0(}( 

52,097 

1 

30,312 

22, l.S.8j 
3,2,038i 


20,710 

50,031 

2, .859 

30,000 

70,717 



38,170 


2.3,00,830 

r),oi.,ici 

25,53,500 

6,10,990 

'5*217884 

1,80,(J02| 

3,00,507 

3,70,202 

1,54,085 

32,31,498 

34,40,70!, 

8,05,571 
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Oil tlic Isi Juno, ('<>]. Baker, 8(‘Civuiry to ike Uoxerjiuieni ef 
India, Do[)artrneiit of Pidilic Works, coniincnds the cvccution of 
the Madras Budget, asks for a skeleton map of tlie Pn^sidenoy 
showing all conmuinicatious, works, iJcc., and complains of some 
indistinctness in the manner in whieh ihc canal ([uestiou is 
treated. A canal miglit ho a ])rolitable work if it would lK)th 
irrigate completely a certain tra.t*t of country, and he availahic 
as a sufficient line of inland navigation hetvvcen two plac^os ; 
which yet miglit not be a profitable w'ork if confined only to 
one of these objects ; whilst^ at the same time, it might be im~ 
possible to attain both. In such a state of things, it is waste of 
public money to make any canal at all ; hut if the auilioriiy 
wliicli has to determine the question, judges on a vague iinpres- 
wiou that irrigation and navigation are both good things, and 
l)oth obtainable liy canals, wherefore every canal must luiv<i <n*c~ 
dit given to it for both these things, that authority is very likes 
ly to come to a mistaken determination.'’^ The canals iiowcvd’ 
are sanctioned, oi' favourably submitted to the Court of Dirers 
tors. Nos. 13 and 13 however, must await sulisequcmt (consi- 
deration. No. 32 is too vague. Col. Baker proceeds to communi- 
cate sanction for works under one kkb, points out clerical er^ 
rors in Statement 2 and is surprised tliat the Budged should 
have been communicated to the press while under consideration. 
That course is irregular and undesirubh?. 

Extracts arc added from Notes bw Col. Baker, lliat offiem’ 
observes that navigation and irrigation are not always compaii* 
ble. A Trunk Canal carrying a large voiuuuj of water for 
supply of branches, such for instance as the upper parts of the 
Ganges and Jimma Canals, may always be usefully (nnployial 
for navigation, but of small or branch canals, if used to lludr 
utmost capabilities as irrigating niachincH the supply in Uio 
fluctuating to admit of steady aiavigation, and if in onhi' to so* 
euro a certain depth of wafor, recourse be had to dams or loidvs 
in the bed of tlic canal, the gcnci^al fall of the canal is diminish* 
cd, the velocity of the stream is cheeked, and tlie^diseljargif 
or irrigation supply is injiuiously ciirtaihxl/^ ile remarks that, 
the waterway of thePonyaur Bridge is insuifummi, ns is the oascj 
also in the Nugguram a(jucduct. On the Isi Junt^, Goviumnamt 
recapitulates the works sanctioned, and culls the aitemiion of 
the 31oard to Col Baker’s opinions and remarks. T’he works 
sanctioned arc thus condensed:-— 
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i Irrii^atioii in the Della of tlie Gud<‘ircry, 
7. llrnl,sj;e aeruBo tin* Kistnalu, 

,, 5. Iniprovcincnt of Coringa Karbonr, 

,, 0, Do, of Coeaiiada Harbour, 

,, J 1. Pal,i>liau{ and Triohoor roads and bridges, 

,, 15. Caiu-iit to Paigliaxii road, 

,, 17. 1 loads in Canara, 

,, 10. Dridge over ike Pony aur, 

,, 20. Do. ike llindree, 

,, 21. Over ike (Joleroon, ... l,:j(),00{) 

,, Dedind Pagoda Puiids, ... 1)2,000 


,, 2;k Coiapbding and sirengllnining ilio ilooriug of 
th() Nagarnni a{j[nedu('i, ... ... ' 

,, 25. Adyar and Palaur canal. 


lU. As. P. 
dd 5,932 0 8 
1,99,930 15 0 
02,838 12 0 
81,039 2 11 

49.000 15 0 
52,083 7 3 
34,090 8 0 

50.000 0 0 
30,713 12 8 


38,000 0 0 

30,112 0 7 
2,21,872 13 4 


„ 21, (Jonsiniclion of Sioue Groins near Clive s 
Battery, 


11,70,210 8 2 
43,037 3 3 
12,19,247 11 5 


SURVEY OPERATIONS JN JiOniLClJND. 

O.v llik May, ISIS^ the ({overnment of ilic Norik West 
Provinces resolves that ^lirtaiu }K)rtions of land sliall be 


surveyc<l viz. : — 

Sr/mre 

Hliahjf than pore, ... 

SGI 

Bareilly, 

... 953 

Mooradabad, 

G97 

Bijuour, ... 

... G5G 

Saharnnporc, 

1092 

Til survey will bi^ iffieckod by triaiigulatiou, 

Tu llohilcund. 


the survey ivill (embrace the vesurvey of villages whick were iu« 
correctly surveyed. ‘‘Tlic laying down from tbc old survey and 
the dcmateatioib in eorros[>ondeuec wiiti the Revenue Officers, of 
tlio boundaricH of al! jungkj tracts belonging to Government^ 
and of all villages adjoining the jungle. The formation of tbc 
Government forest land into eonvciuent allotments for grants, each 
of whicb should be named and numbered, and the boiinciary 
marked off' on tlm ground in some permanent mauncib and sepa- 
ratedy mapped. The laying down with accuracy tlic course of 
all streams, boili largo and small, the limits of basins of draiu.. 
age, and the site of all existing works for irrigation, with the 
position and extent of tlie watered land. The formation of per- 
gtuinah maps on a scale of one mile to an inch, showing the vil- 



lagc bonndai'ics and sites, and tlio gcograijliieal features of die 
country.” Tlic forests will also be mapped out. 

Oil 21st February, 1H50, Oaptaiu !l. L. Tlmillicr, Deputy 
Surveyor General reports to Government, North W'cstcrii I’ro- 
vinccs on the Survey Operations carried on in consctiucn(« of 
this resolution in the llohilcmid Division. Lieutenant Vanreneu 
and eatablishmcnt left Nnssccrabad on 24th October. The es- 
tablishment was divifled. Lieutenant Burgess with his party tak- 
ing the Delhi district, and Lieutenant Vanreneu, Shahjohaiipore 
and Bareilly. The work done may be thus described “ Three 
licrgunnahs of Bareilly, comprising 152 villages and 35 1| square 
miles, surveyed mouzahwar, and complete. One pcrgiin- 
nah of Shalijchanpore, 5H3:| square miles in area, the ex- 
terior circuit only surveyed. Tlie forest ])ortion, com])risiiig 
four allotments of Government lands, with 61 adjoining villages, 
have been defined approximately, and Icucha inllans built, to 
be replaced by masonry ones, when the existing dispiitc.s are 
settled. A series of levels have been taken in these pergunuahs, 
viz. four circuits extending, from their southern boundaiios t<j 
the foot of the line of springs, 437i square miles. Another s(v 
ries of levels carried through the Chukkata and a portion of tlu! 
Kotah Bhabiir Province of Kumaon, corapidsing tbree circuits 
over an ai'ca of 233 square miles. The above! detail comprises 
all tliat Lieutenant Vaiirencn has included in his returns for 
the season, amounting in the aggregate to JO pcrgnmudi oircuil.s, 
7 circuits of levels, 282 village circuits, and 3,400it square 
miles, of which G70i consist of IcvoLs, tlio total cxp<!iisc 
being Co.’s Hs. 34,372-9-5, yielding a general average of Rs. 
30-3-7 per square mile, or Its. 12-11,-8 on the circuit W'ork 
only, thus leaving a saving to Government, from the anmuil 
maximum sanctioned, of Co.’s Rs. 3,S3!)-G.7, which is in execs-s 
by Rs. 1,326-1-4 of the previous season.” Moreover a cir- 
cuit survey of five perguunahs in Bareilly -was made for an object 
which proved imattainahlc. The Nynce Tal Settlement was 
surveyed, and 46 estates mapped out. No report had been re- 
ceived but throe pcrgiumahs of Bareilly were ready. “ A .survey 
of the entire Dslce Pergunnah Circuit of 533 square miles was 
made, as Lieutenant Vanreneu states, under a raiseonocpt ioii,” 
This work is unsatisfactory, the eaixso of failure being the vast 
extent of the circuits. The forest lands of this pergunnah have 
been surveyed, and the villages adjoining. The iKmndaries of 
the forest tracts remain to he fixed. The survey of the Nyneo 
Tal Settlement has been made. Captain Thuillicr proceeds to no- 
tice the services of individuals, and retniirlcB that the e,xpeudi. 
ture for elephants and bildars rc<|uircH sanction. 

Lieut. Vanreneu reports in defnil the fads summarized above. 
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On (date not given) Captain Tlmillier reports on tlic proceed* 
higs ot the succeeding year 1849-50. An area oflGSB^ square 
miles had been surveyed comprising fifteen pergiinnahs and 747 
village-circuits in the Delhi, Shahjehanpore, and Bareilly Dis- 
tricts, at an outlay of Co.^slls. 35,358-14-10, or at an averao^e 
rain ot lls, 21-9-4 per square mile. This is not inclusive of the 
con(/ingent charges for cooly labour in cutting the jungle in the 
forest grants, amounting to Bs. 1,105-3-1, and for elephant feed- 
ing Its 1,278-13-5. These expenses, however, are indispensable 
ill siudi a country', aliliough not provided for by the annual 
maximum sanctioned by Government. If added to the above- 
nienti*)ucd sum, the average rate will be brought up to Co."s Rs. 
23-3-7 per square male, and the total expenditure is still within 
the sum allowed, the savings under other heads being more than 
suliicient to meet the contingencies.^' The work costs Rs. 8-13-5 
moie per square mile than that of the former year, but is more 
minute. The extent ol work done, at the cost, is pronounced satis- 
laciory. An excellent map of the 22 forest grants has been sub- 
mitted Tiie average area of these forest allotments is 3433 acres. 
A niouzahwar Survey of porgnnnahs Kauber, Sirsanwah, Chow- 
mellali, illchiih, Jehanabad, and Mina Joondeehas been submit- 
ted and the maps prepared. The maps are unusually good. Cap- 
tain Tlmillier quotes Lieutenant Vanrenen's explanation of 
thc^ previous year's apparent shortcomings, and considers it 
Bullicient. Tho map prepared of Nynee Tal is very creditable, 
and certain additions specified by the Lieutenant Governor may 
readily be made. Caiitain Tlmillier proceeds with remarks on 
this map, aiid states that statistics from each village of 
Shahjehanpore and Bareilly were collected in 1848. They were 
tlicrctbrc not collected again. Lieutenant Vanreuen considers 
his establishment insuificicnt. In reply to a requisition he sup- 
plies details of proposed increase. This will incicasc the expense 
from 3020 a mouth to 3164 bxit the establidimcnts might be 
divided between Lieutenants Vanrenen and Burgess. 

Lieuts. Vanreuen and Burgess again detail the work above 
summarised. Mr. B. W. Iloppncr, Assistant Surveyor^ also re- 
ports onlus operations iu pergunnah Poorunpore Suban of Shahje- 
hanpore. Idiis is forest land. The Zemindars were ordered to 
put up boundary pillars bctw'eeu their estates and Government 
forest land. They were unwilling, and included the entire jungle 
within the bounds of each conterminous village. The Govern- 
ment forest land tlicreforc disappeared. A meeting of Collector, 
Revemte Surveyor and Zemindars was therefore held, and 
^^tUe surveyor was authorked to define the limits of the Go- 
vernment forest by straightening the boundaries as far as prac- 
ticable, in accordance with the old profemonal maps, and with 
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referojiee to ilie aiva of each tract.^^ liarili pillarn woi'o piit u})^ 
and the survey })Ostpoiied to tlie next. year. In 1850^ it was re- 
commenced, and numerous discrepancies and diflicniiies dis- 
covered ill the old maps, all detailed by Mr. Hoppner. The stirvey 
commenced on 15th January, and l>oundaries for the alloinnuiio 
fixed. The whole extent of Ibresi allotted is 118.03 square miles 
or 70,511.54 acres. Mr. lloppner describes the principles onwliieli 
he proceeded, the villa-^’cs adjoininp^ the forest have been ina])- 
ped separately, and the positions of the pucka pillars have 1)een 
shewn on them as well as on the grants and general map; ilu^y 
are easily distinguishable. It was not cotisidered necessary to 
alter tbc traverse calculations to suit tlic altered boundaries 
inseparable from tbo straightening of the forest bounds. In 
making up their areas therefore, it was only essential to adhere (o 
that portion of the village which remained to the Zemindar, audio 
reject that claimed by him, and lying within thei raverse (drenif f’ 
The new maps differ considerably in detail from the old. The 
boundaries of the forests have scarcely changed. Tlu^ timbt?r 
is poor, and the soil not wortli clearing nuless ii. can be irrigated. 

On 23rd June, Mr. J. Thornton, Secretary to Oovenmicut, 
N, W. P. replies to Captain Tluiillier. lie expresses generally 
satisfaction with the yearns operations, and cordial appreciation 
of Captain Tliuillier^s assistance. 

On 21st May, 185 J, Captain Thuillier submits the s<'asou 
report of 1850-51, After detailing the arrang(‘meuls math*, 
Captain Thuillier proceeds The returns exhibit but a 
small superficial area in topographical and boundary work, 
amounting to 2Glf square miles in the pergunnalis and (listricis, 
comprising 268 village circuits. The outline survc'y of another 
pcrgmmnab (Kashecporc,) has been cflcctc^, hut as the inteidor 
could not be filled up owing to tbc lateness of the season, no area 
has been returned for it. In addition however to the al)ov(‘, 
three circuits and thirteen sections of levels have; been run in 
pergunnah Eichuh, which was topographically surveyed in 
1840-50, occupying two European and tlirce native Assistants for 
three months, A route survey has likewise been from 

Kalcedoongic to Almorah, tm Nyneo Tal, but of which no men- 
tion is made in the Surveyor's lleport. This may be callt'd 
therefore the horn fide fresh work of the season, bcsidc^s wliiidi a 
very careful rc-examination has been made of the villages in the 
Terai pergnunahs of Roodnrpore, Kilpoorco, anti Oudderporc for 
tbc purpose of checking the omissions in the survey of the pre- 
vious year, and of introducing the minutest details of top<‘s, 
wells, gools, open glades, nullahs and footpaths, all of which 
have now been represented on the mai>. ff1ie oxpon.se of Lieu- 
tenant Vanrenen^s estab]ishnu‘nt ammmfA lo .37 0TiLfV-in 
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for tlie sea^ou^ exclusive of a sum of Rs. 4^332-2-2^ for bildars^ 
elephants, passed as a coiitmgeut charge, and independent 

of the lixed animal grant as sanctioned by Grovernment.^^ He 
submits a table of the cost of the work. The Teraee pergun- 
nahs are very dilFicult, ljut the resurvey has been well done. 
Captain Tlmillier proceeds to remark on the maps, and the ar- 
rangements for (tarrying on the work, and adds tables which shew 
the following results : — 

Work actually done from 1st October, 1850. to 30tli Septem- 
ber, 1851. ‘ 

Profession Work, Square miles, 2()1.73 

Khusreh Work, 0 

iMonev drawn, ... .. Rs. 37,976 5 10 

Tolar' passed, ... ... .. „ 38,712 0 0 

Lieuienani Vanrenen supplies details. In his Report he quotes 
an ISxi.raet IVoin Licmtenant Burgess on Pergunnahs Neemucb, 
iMuitab, and Bilberee. Some portions of these pergunnahs are co- 
vered with forest , ch icily sal of* great height. The drainage however 
is l>ad ; tlu* large rivers are full of ({uicksands, the nullahs are so 
swampy as t?> be dililculi to cross, and small springs of a red 
oily looking fluid ooze from the banks. The stationary inha- 
|}itaiits of tlie Pergunnahs arc Tliaroos, a healthy, good humour- 
ed race, who look like Tartars, and arc given to ardent liquors. 

Their villages consist of a broad street invariably running 
acai‘ly tiorih and south, with houses of wattles and dab, facing 
inwards. Their houses arc roomy and apparently very clean 
and <?omfortaldc inside, having a verandah in front, nicely plas- 
tered, and usually covered with rude paixitings/’ 
llic Tharoos will seldom take money, but like spirits, arc 
w(dl hous(^.d, but dread tlic nigbt air. The inhabitants have 
more laud than they can me, and care nothing abotit boundaries. 
The sickuesH attacked tlic Survey, and compelled Lieutenant 
Burgess tf> remove leaving 18 villages unfinished* Mr, IIopp- 
ner, quotexl by Lieutenant Burgess, describes the survey of per- 
gunuah BasspoVc in Moradahad and 18 villages in Kasheepore, 
The land is frightfully unhealthy, looks desolate, and is scantily 
populated, btit there arc traces of previous cultivation. 

On 5th July, Mr, Thornton replies expressing general satis- 
foctiotu On 22n(l May, 1853, Captain Tlmillier again reports 
on the operations of 1851-52. During the year, ''by the united 
{5Xcrtions of these two parties an area of 740.08 square miles in 
the districts has been surveyed, occasioning an expense of Co. s 
Rs. 45,724'-9-8, and yielding an average of Rs. 
square mile* It will be perceived that the rates on both the 
surveys assimilate vary nearly. Although the average upon 
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comes to Ils. still this can scarec^ly lie considered 

a fair cost, when the peculiarities and desultory nature* of 
the surveys, and additional duties of levelling pcribnnccl, arc 
taken into consideration/^ Captain 'Xlmiliicr enters into some 
remarks on the details of the work, and expresses satisfaction 
with the maps. The records completed ax'C, 3 hlaps of Deoha 
river survey on scale of two inches to the mile, 3 Ma])s of 
Plllecbheet forest, on scale of two inches to the mile, 1 Map of 
city of Pillecbhcet, five chains to the inch, 2 Maps of Kuniaon 
Bhabur, 3 Maps new Poorunpore boundary, 101 Village plana 
in duplicate, (>7 Village plans, on chudders/^ The map of the 
city of Pilleebheet is nearly ready, and very well done. Chiptain 
ThuilUcr proceeds to remark on the work to he done in tixe fol- 
lowing year. 

Licutenaxxts Vanroxxen and Burgess supply details of ilui sur- 
vey, summax'ized above. On 20th July, Mr. \V. Muir re[)lie.s to 
Capt. Tlxmllicr expressing satisfaction, aixd making suggestions 
on points of detail. 

On 29th April, the Deputy Surveyor General rcjmrts on 
the operations of 1^^52-53, a very considerable area, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to 1257.73 square miles, has been surveyed 
by tlio joint efforts of the two parties. This area is comprised 
in 850 village circuits, elnefly lying on eitluT banks eff the 
Ganges, Raingunga and Deoha rivers, and ixx large tracts of 
forest of the Bhabur of Ivurnaon, and Tcrai pex'gmmahs of 
Bobileund. The total expenditure for the txvo establishments 
amounts to Ha. 57,198-2-11, which is below the graxit sanc- 
tioned for the same by Es. 3,827-10-5, as shewn. This sum 
thrown on the area performed, yields axi average rat<5 of Hh. 
4'5-7-8 per square mile, which contrasts very favourably with 
that of the previous seasons as described in my last Itcporfc, 
shewixig a decrease of lls. 16-4-11 on the square ixxilc.” 

These rates are ncverthcleBS still coxxsiderably above those 
of the surveys progressing in Bengal and the Punjab, ljui the 
whole of the Ilohilcund operations have been tedious, moat diffi- 
cult and expensive/^ The forest survey, a very difficult oxxe, 
has been well carried out. 

The extent of country remaining to be surveyed is alxout 800 
square miles. 

Lieut. Burgess^ rcitinx shows a total area of 495 square miles 
surveyed in detail, comprisixig 393 moximbs belonging to xxo less 
than 15 pcrgunrxalis of the six districts and inclusive also of the 
Cawmporc Cantonment Work, The total outlay for the season 
amounts to Ils. 36,206-12-9 wliich gives a general average of 
52454 per square mile, which is somewhat below the rate of 
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litiiuic uiul d(isci iption ot the work pci'kirmod is spcoifiGd 
ill tlie Icfidiug jiarngraplis of Liputoiiunt. Burgess’ Beport aud 
may be summed up as follows A trigonometrical survey of 
the Deoha river, atirl conterminous villages completed. The 
coimcctiou of the fore.st circuit with the station at Mochini 
near Burmdeo, rendering Die check over the whole of this work’ 
which is duly connected with the Grand Trigonometrical Survey’ 
complete. On a conijrarison of the direct distances deduced by 
this triangulat.ioii and by the Grand Trigonometrical Surrey 
the error is found to he 11 feet iicrmilc. The whole of the 
interior of tlic Knraaon and Bhabur Circuit has been care- 
fully filled in, and, considering the nature of the country, with 
extraordioary niiuiiienoss and fidedify. 

“The fori'st between ra])tain Bannsay’s new road, the limit of 
last year’s operations, and the foot of the hills, covering 284 
square miles ha.s been surveyed, as. correctly as the nature of the 
ground admitted. The Bilherce foj-cst which has been delayed 
since the year of its oommencement, has been at last finished 
in a way, Lieutenant Burgess remarks, that will make the de- 
lay no matter of regret,” 

C’.ajitain Thuillicr proceeds to remark on the details of the 
Survey, and the expenditure connected therewith. The Sur- 
veyor’s Report is enclosed, and on 37th ,luuc, 1854, the Govern- 
ment (!X]ircsse.H satisfaction, and calls for a Report from Cap- 
tain Thuillicr on the objects of the Survey, the manner in which 
it has been completed, and the means by which its results may 
be turned to future improvement. Similar requests were on 
27th June, 18r> l, submitted to the Board of llcvenuc. 

On (date not given) Captain Thuillicr reports on the Survey for 
1853-54. During this season “ both the establishments hav- 
ing been raised iluring the previous season to the full or double 
strength, a much larger area has during the period in question 
been effected, the results of the two parties aggregating 3376 
square miles, at a general cost of Rs. 74,807-11-4, the grant 
sanctioned by the Government of India, which shews a small sav- 
ing to Government of Rs. 680 only. The comparative results of 
the two seasons’ operations will .stand as follows : — 
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He reviews the details of the ^^ork perfoniud^ aiid supjdies the 
following Tabic of the time and money expended on tlic lloliil- 
caiid Savvey 
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Captain Tliiiillier considers it im])ossil)le to gi\'(^ fuller im 
formation on tlio results of the survey. Captain IdinilHc'r 
remarks that he is preparing a series of maps on tlie Ikishnai 
divisioyg and ])romiscs the local maps of Rohilcund, The re- 
mainder of the corrcspoudeace contains information of ilnj de- 
tails eoniicctod uiih the Siu’vcjy, and on IGih duly, tlio JiieuUo 
narit Covcnior reviewing the proceedings declares iluy Survey 
mimit(‘. and aceuratC; and most creditable to the olliecu’s tan- 
ployccL 


INDIAN TllKATIES MADK SlNVAi Isrtk 

AbBlrad of Jidurn of all Treulies ami Arnnujemenh wit/i the 
Nniim Slater of Imlia^ dnoe Id of May ^ 

House oj (Jo)nmom to he prinUul^ July 8/A^ 1B5(5. 

Jam \st^ 1843. The Chiefs of th(j Joasinec, Beni Vas 
Boo Falasa, Amulgavinc and Ejtnauu Tribes on t!u; Arabian 
Coast, bound ilicuisclvcs to a mutual trucjo of ten yiiirs^ and 
agreed to refer all disputes to the British Hesidenii in ilui Per- 
sian Gulf or the Commodore of Bassidore. At the exjuraiiou 
of the truce notate to ho given of any intention to renew bos- 
tilitics. 

April nih^ 1838. The Cliief of llas-ool*-Kliymah grants hi 
British eridscrs, the right of searching all the vessels i)n the 
high scas^ suspccled of being slavers^ and of eotifiscating all ves- 
sels proved to bo siuih. 

July Zrd^ 1839. The Saikh of the Joasmee Tribe, grati ted a si- 
milar right in roferenee to all vessels found ^Gyeyond a direct line 
drawn from Cape Delgado, passiiyg two <lcgrees seawanl of the 
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easen \dion ilie vt’KScl slioiilcl bo driv'Oii beyond thiw line b}' Kstress 
of weailier llie sale id* Somalee slaves is declared piracy. Jn 
the same nioiith, a similar agreement was signed by Saikh 
IClialiia liin &luikld)oot, Saikli Makhtooni of Debaye and Siiikli 
Abdoollab Bin liashid of x\niulgaviiie. 

Jpnl SOth, 1847. I1ie Chief of lias-ooUKliymali and Shargali 
prokiluted tlio exportation of slaves from the African Coast in 
vessels bel<»nging to iiiiu or his subjeeis^ and consented to the 
right of search, and to the confiscation of slavers. In April and 
Maj, the Cddids ol* Didniye, Ejniaig Amulgavine;, Aboothaboe and 
Balu'tdn entered into prcaascly similar engagements. 

On the ‘^2d oi l^fay; fbe Chief of Soliar engaged us 

{ibovo. 

JanMonj ISB8. The Snliau ofLahqj entered into a preli- 
minary agn^enumt for the transfer of Aden to the Britisli (]o- 
v<irnmenl» within t wo months. 2d and 1-th Februaryj 18d9; the 
Sulia!i of LaheJ and Ca[)iain S. B* Haines oi* Indian Navy sign- 
vt\ a Treaty of Friendship and Peace between the Abdallccs and 
tlu^ EngHsii (lovernmeiit. On iSih June^ Snltan MHlassen of 
]ialu\j agrt‘ed in <;onsideraf.iou of a payment of 51*1 Chirman 
(h’owns p(‘r mtinsein or 0,500 per annum to himself and heirs in 
jxH’pcdnity, i<o presmwe peace between Ids tribe and the British 
at Aden, and it* there ha])pcn.war against Abdallec or the ter- 
ritory of ladKfj or Aden, the contracting parties will assist each 

Wik Febraafi/j 181*8. The former treaty with Sultan 
Ilassen of liahej having heeii broken, a second was entered 
into hVbneuy 11 ib, IS 18, with his successor, M4Ias>scn 
FoudUiel Tins Sultan agnsA to allow British subjects in re- 
side^ and hold projxM’ty in Tjaliej, and to leave tlio continuance 
oj‘ the stipend to (biptain Haines and the British (lovernmenl. 
Thisengagennmt was not ratified, but onFebruary 20th, 1811*, the 
st/ipmnl was rmiewed on the Sultaids binding himself on oath to 
hold lu fbrmm’ (mgagemenk, and to dtdiver up t(» the British any of 
his subjects who siumhl infringe them, or should molest the roads 
lending to Aihm from t.he interior. Theses provisions were con- 
lirnn^d by ii formal imiiy signed May 7th, 18 1-9 and ratified by 
the (jovornor (Icnend in Cmmeil, Oc'tolmr 30tlg 181*9. In Janu- 
ary, February un<l March, 1839, Tn«iiies of Peace wore con- 
(hided with the (Ja////.ahee, Wahetd, Hagrahee, Abbadcc, Maidee, 
Zaidee, Snb(H.^s, Yatlaaes, and ShL*r/ad)ec tribes, and in May, 1853, 
tlie Amulgavine, .Fjman, Debaye, Beniyas and J(^asnice Chiefs 
finally agrersd t.o aeom[>kde cessation of hostilities a with the Bri- 
tish, a.nd to the punishment of all piracies. 

BAUAWm.ronK. Febmary 22//, 1H33. Iheaty of Eternal Priend- 
sbip and AHiancc^'' bctwcoii the East India Company andNiiwab 
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Maliomed Baliawul Kliaii;, Mb lieirs and sueeeBBorB. The Com* 
pany never to interfere with the hereditary or other possessions 
of the Bahawulpore Governmoiit. The Niiwab to bo uncon- 
trolled in internal administration. The British llesideni not 
to interfere in the internfil aflairs of the State, Merchants 
from the Britisli dominions provided with passports to Iiave 
free use of the Indus and Sutlej rivers and the Bahawul- 
pore roads. The duties on such trafiic to be iixed iii con- 
cert with British Government, and never to be deviai^ed from. 
The Tariif as above fixed to be published, and the Bahawiil- 
pore revenue fanners are not to detain the passiiig*tnide 
pretence of waiting for fresh orders from their Guvernmeiii or 
any other pretext."’^ The Tariff is not to interfere with tlie inlajul 
transit dues levied by the State of Baliawnlpore, There sliall be 
river customs stations for the examination of boats at BahawuU 
pore and IIuiTekee and nowhere else. All goods landed or (on- 
barked in the Baliawulpore territory arc liable to the I<»cal f ran- 
sit dues. Protection will be given to all merchants sliowing 
their passports and demanding it. 

Supplementary Treaty with Baliawulpore, nth March, 188.1. 
Instead of the I'arilf on goods contemplated in the above treaty, 
substitutes a toll on boats however laden. A toll of lls. 570 
levied on all laden boats in transit between tlio Sea and Kouf)- 
er without reference to sixe or weight or value oi‘ C4irgo, i.he toll 
to be divided px’oportionally among the States holding tt»rrilory 
on the banks of the Indus and Sutlej. I'lie share of the Iku 
liawulpore State to be Us. on each bout. Jn order 

to the realization of the toll a British oflbicr to reside at Mitten- 
kote and a British Native Agent at Ilurrtjkt^c Patten. The said 
British officer is not to inkrfcrc in any way with the aflhirs of 
Baliawulpore. 

October Uhj 1888. New treaty with Baliawulpore. Bri- 
tish Government engages to protect principality and tmitoiy. 
Nuwab is to act in subordinate eo-opcnitiou’^ witli British 
Government, to acknowledge its supremacy, and have no con- 
nection with other States, or to enter into iiegotialifm wiih them 
without our sanction. All disputes to be sulanitied io British 
arbitration. Nuwab will furnish Britisli Guvernment. with 
troops wdion recpiircd according to his means. Nuwab, liis 
heirs and suecesHors shall bo absolute rulers of their (‘Otuday, 
and Britisli jurisdiction shall not. be introduced into that prin- 
cipality. B^aillicd, October 32d, 1818. 

On 11th October, 1.838, a d<dnilcd tariff of river tolls leviable 
in the Bahawulpore territory was approved liy the Governor 
GcneniL On 31sl x\ugust, 18-10, ihh taril!' was revised. On 
11th September, 1843, the dnlica on boats were reduced ly onc-« 
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a revised seiilc of iiilatid duties on mercliandize was agreed 
ioj ami the Oovcrnnieut of Baluiwulpore engaged to coiistriiet 
pukka wells and serais on the road from Bahawalpore to Sirsa 
towards Delhi. 

CACiiAit, Upena. October l^th^ 1834, An agreement with 
Toola Ham Secnapuitee. Limits the 1)ounda.ries of Upper 
Cachar and fixes the tribute to be paid by Toola Earn. It 
secures to the British Government the right of placing troops 
ill any part of Toola Eum’s country^ and of claiming carriage on 
paying for the same. All persons guilty of heinous crimes shall 
bo made over to the nearest British Court. Toola Earn shall 
establisli customs^ ehowkies on any of the rivers ]>ounding the 
country. He shall not make war on his neighbours, but if at- 
tacked shall apply to the British authorities who will proieci 
him, -liii sliall not prevent his ryots from emigrating, and if he 
fail to abide by these conditions the British Government may 
take possiission of his country. 

OmuKWAii, 13/A April j 1840. Suttee prohibited by procla- 
mation throughout the dominions of the Guiekwar, e31st Octo- 
ber, JSHs Vessels trading between Bombay and Sind forced 
by stress of weather into any of the Guiekwar’s jioits in ICaitiy- 
war exem])ted from duties. 

Ill on Statks. Koomharsahi y June ISIO. The Thakoor 
of Koomharsuiu agrees to pay the British Government Es. 5^,000 
per annum— to maintain inviolaio all Jagheers^ — to abolish all 
oppressive cesses, such as taxes on justi(*e and finoB on the 
slaughter of gouts or musk deer, — to maintain truth and justice*, 
ilirougdiout ilu^ lerrilory, and to suppress infanticide. A Sche- 
dule of Jagheers, t^e., k attacdied to thk agreement. 

jHimnAWUii. April 1 0//^, 1838. A Treat y of Perpetual Ericnd- 
ship and Alliance (!0uclude<l with th<i Raj liana of dhullawur ^ on 
the formation of that State into a s<‘])arale Principality out of 
the Koiah Umimj. The British Government is to protect the 
Itaj liana, who in his turn is not to n(>g(diate with any Chief or 
State vviihoui tlu^ sinicBoii of the British Government. The 
Eanak t roops arc to bo furnished at the nHpnsition of the Bri- 
tish Governments The ilana and Ins heirs and successors shall 
retnain absohde rulers of the cotintiy, and the British Govern- 
ment slmll not 1)0 introduced into the Principality. The Rana 
agrees to pay all his <lelvls ok specified in Schedule. *1130 tribute 
of the liana to the British Government is fixed at Rs. 80,000 

Johanna* Treaty between aueen of Fmgknd and Sultan 
of Johaaiun Concluded November, 8th, 184'4. Raiidied Decem- 
ber lOih, IStfi. The Sultan abolishes his slaved mlc for cv^^^ 

All slavers to be mmd and their crews to be punished as pkates. 
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The owners of slaving vessels, if consenting, to be also punished. 
Vessels provided with the implements of tlie slave trade to be 
treated as if actually carrying slaves. British cruisers authoriiied 
to seize slavers, and also to seize all vessels unprovided with the 
Sultan’s Port Clearance. All vessels so seized to be adjiulicatcd 
on hy the nearest British Vice Admiralty Court. The slaves to 
be liberated and the property to be divided equally ]>ctwcen the 
Sultan and the British Government. 

Jtme Zrd^ 1850. Treaty of Perpctiitil Peace and Frieiidslup 
between the Queen of Great Britain and the Sultan of Joliantui. 
Kcciprocal freedom of commerce between the two potcntatt\s, the 
subjects of one being entitled to reside in the dominions of ilio 
other, to trade on the same terms as the natives, and to enjoy all 
privileges which may he granted to other foreigners. Protc<dion 
shall be given to all vessels and tliciv crews, wrecked on iha 
Coast of Johanna. Each contracting party may appoint consuls 
to reside in the ports of the other. With rclcrcnco to the for* 
mev treaty for the suppression of the slave trade the cruistu’s (d‘ 
the Honourable E. I. C. shall be entitled to act in all respects 
as the cruisers of Her Britannic Majesty. 

Kattywar. November 1 834. A proclamation for the 

suppression of Infanticide in the Kattywar States. 

JooNAoua. January 1838. The Niiwab engages to sup* 
press Suttee within his dominions. 

Shown UGGTO. September^ 1810. Tlic Tliakoor in consi- 
deration of an annual payment of Bs. G793-0-5, to hiinsclfaiHl 
heirs abandons all claim to land or sea <ULstoms, or tmy other 
duties of any description at Gogo, and relimjuishes thcj right (jf 
coinage. In 1816*4!) the Chiefs of Bhownuggur, Jo(nmgiu\ 
Nowauuggur, Parbunda, and Jafferabad agree to cxcun pi from 
duties all vessels putting into their ports froni stress of i<u^at1uu\ 

Kemt. October G/A, 1841. Meet Nusscer Khan acknowledges 
fealty to the throne of Cabul, concedes to British or to Cubul 
troops the right of occupying positions in theterritory, tlu^ Khnn 
will always be guided by the advice of the British Agent at tlu! 
Durbar ; will protect merchandize pahsing through liis dorni* 
nions, and charge no higher toll than the Briiisli (lovcumunud may 
agree to,* and will hold no political comnnniication with huoigli 
powers without consent of the British Government and <jf i’i is 
Majesty Shah Soojah of Cabul. The trade ofKutchceand 
Moostung to be restored to the Khan, and the British <kHu rn* 
ment engages to protect him against open enemios. 

May 14tt, 1854. A new treaty* The above treaty k annul!* 
ed. Perpetual Friendship between the British Government 
a3id the Khan, his heirs, &c. The Khan, his lunrs, &e. will oppose 
to the utmost all enemies of the British Gtnxinnient and will 
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enter into no negotkt-ions witlx foreign Slates witliout consent 
of tlic British Govermneni. British troops may be stationed in 
any part of the Khaifs territories. The Khan will protect all mer- 
chants passing through his territories between the British domini- 
ons and Aflghanistanj whether by wayof Sciixleorby Sonmeanee 
or other seaports of Mekran, and will levy no duties beyond those 
agreed on by British Government. In consideration of these ser- 
vices the British Government binds itself to pay the Khan, his 
heirs and successors an annual subsidy of Es. 50,000, to be 
withheld on tlui nonfullilmeut of the conditions, 
llatilied by Governor General in Council, June 2nd, 1854. 
KoTHArooK. March 31 /A, 1841. Proclamation from the Ea- 
jah prohibitory of Suttee. 

Kotau. April m/i, 38;i8. Treaty with Rajah. The Malm 
Eao assents to r<^pcal an article in treaty of Delhi of 26th 
December, 1817 which had secured to Eaj Raiia Mudun Singh 
the administration of the Kotah territory. He cedes certain 
j>crgunnahs to Eaj Eana Miuluu Singh, and agrees to fulfil the 
pecuniary ol^ligaiious arising out of the present arrangements of 
separation and transfer. lie agrees to pay the tiilnite liitlierto 
paid ))y (he Kotah state minus Es. 80,000 per annum to be 
paid by Eaj Eaua Mudun Singh. 

lie agre<‘s to maintain an auxiliary force to be commanded and 
paid by British oflieers, at a maximum cost of three lakhs pci* 
anuum.'^^ Bui ilu^ existonee of tins force shall not diminish the 
Malm Ibu/s rigid, i,o the internal admhustrution of his dominiouKS, 
K()T(ni, 20//e, 1882. Former treaty of 2 1st May, 

1822, modilhid. All amturs due to British Government under for- 
m(u* tr<mty i^emiited. Annual payment of 88,000 Alimedabad 
Siexms on account of Anjar also remitted. The Rao agrees to 
pay regularly the sum appropriated by treaty of 1811) for support 
of Kutch subsidiary force. Should the amount required for the 
Bi'itish Ibrec fall Ixfiow 88,000 Ahmedabad Siccas, tlie llao will 
still keep his annual payments up to that sum. All former en- 
gagements unaffected by present treaty to remain. 

Jiihj J8?i4. The minority of the Bao is to cease on the 
8th July, 3851. The ex-Eao Bharmuljee is not to interfere in 
any way with the Kntcli Government, 

MriiuryUk^ 1880, A proclamation prohibitory of the Slave 
Trade in KtEcln 

March 1840. The Jharceja Chiefs of KTitch enter into 
a rcjicwed engagement, renoundug Female Infanticide. 

Oe/. Htij 1851. The Eao of Kutch exempts vessels belong- 
ing to the ports of Bombay, of His Highness the Oaekwar and of 
the Chiefs of Kaiiywar from payment of duty ou goods when 
* hi iSil, rcxhitjod to two Itikhts. 
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driven into Jlaiidvce or any oilier of tlic ports of Kutcli by 
stress of weatlier. 

Maui513 and IIewa Kanta. Almednugfjiir, 18/4 Febrmnj, 
1836. TIic jMaharajali on condition of the restoration of 
his throne and kingdom engages to abide by the former 
agreement of 18L2, to renounce the ceremony of Suttee ibr 
Inrasclf; his children and his posterity, to appoint a minister 
to he approved of by the British Government, to pay the 
tribute due by him to the Gaekwar. To maintain noi\rahs 
or other armed i^etainers, to refer all internal disputes io the 
British Political Agent, and to give no shelter to his kic minister, 
Madhajce SoobahooL, guilty in the late affair of the Suttee. 

LooisfAWAiiA. April and Mmj^ 1810. The Chief of Loonawara, 
the llaja of Baria, the Chief of IMiadurwa, the Maliaravul of Choia 
Oodeypoor and the llajah of Itajpecpla all sign agreemeuts to 
prohibit Suttee. 

Kutch* A'ugmt 13/4, 1812. The llajah of llujpccphi issues 
a proclamation prohibitory of Suttee. 

SoNTO. 12/4 May, 1810, The llajah promises to prohibit 
Suttee. 

Wankaneer, 12/4 May^ 181G. The Thakoor makes similar 
promise. 

Lahore Treaty of 12th March, 1833 between Maharajah Hun- 
jeet Singh and Shall Soojah Ool Moolk. The Shah disclaims 
all title to the territories on citlier bank of the InduH in pos- 
session of the Maharajah. The Khybcrecs to be restrained from 
robberies, and all revenue defaulters on either side io lie given up. 
No one to cross the Indus or the Sutlcy without a passport from 
the Maharajah. The Shah will abide by any arrangements which 
the Maharajah may make with the British Government reganb* 
ing Sliikarporc. 1 ho 8hah and the Maharajah to interchange 
presents and address one another on terms of cHpiality. Each 
sovereign to give protection to traders subjects of the other. When 
the armies of the two States shall he assembled at tliosamc place, 
there shall bo no slaughter of kino. Should the Maharajah lend the 
Shah an auxiliary force, all booty to be equally dividcMl. Slicmld 
the Maharajah need an auxiliary force the Shall shall supply it. 
The friends and enemies of the one party shall be the fricuuis and 
.enemies of the other. The treaty to be binding for ever. 

21/4 January, 1835, Supplementary treaty between ibitish 
Govcnimcnfc and Maharajah ilunjoot Singh provides for a toll on 
goods and boats passing up and down the Imltis and Sutlej. 

26/4 June, 1838. 1 ripartitc treaty of I^ahorc between Britinh 
Govenimcut, llunjcct Siugh and Shah Soojah, This treaty 
ad<tB four Articles to the alaivc noted treaty between llunjeefe 
Singh and Shah Soojah of March 12tlq 1833 ; vk. Shah Soojali 
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engager after tlie aitaiameiit of Ms object to pay the Maharajali 
two ialdis of Nanuk Shahee Ilupces in consideration of a force of 

5.000 Mussulman Cavalry and Infantry to be stationed by the 
Maharajah in the Peahwa^s territory for the support of the Shah, 
and to be sent to the Shah’s aid whenever the British Govern- 
ment shall deem it necessary. The annual payment of this sum 

1.0 be secured by the guarantee of the British Government. 
Shah Soojali relinquishes for self and heirs all claim to Scinde, 
on consideration of the payment to him by the Ameers of a sum 
to be determined by the British Government. Fifteen lakhs of 
snch sum to be made over by the Shah to the Maharajali. When 
Shall Soojali is established in his Government he is not to mo- 
lest his ne|)hcw, the ruler of Herat. Shah Soojah will enter in- 
to no engagements with foreign states without knowledge of 
British and Sikh Governments. 

dih March, 1810. Treaty between British Government and 
Slate of Lahorcu Peri)Ctiial peace between British Government and 
Maharajah Dliuleep Singh,his heirs and successors. The Mahara- 
jah renoiuiccs alt claim to territories south of Sutlej. Cedes to 
British Govcniincut in perpetual sovereignty the territories 
between the Beas and SuUcjformhigtheJullunderDoab, and be- 
tween the Beas and Indus, including Cashmere and Ilazarah. 
T’hc Maharajah to pay to the British Government 50 lakhs of 
Kupccs. The mutinous troops of the Ltihorearmy to be disarm- 
ed and dist)undc<L The regular regiments to be reorganijsed 
according to llnnjcet Singh’s system. Tlie army to be limited to 
25 battalions of infantry of 800 men each and 12,000 cavalry. The 
30 Guns used against the British troops and not captured at 
Sobraon to surrendered. The control of the ferries ou the 
Bceas, Sutlej and Lower rndus to rest with the British Govern- 
ment, but half the net profits of the ferries to be paid over to 
the Lahore Government. The troops of the Britisli Government 
shall have right of way through any part of the Lahore terri- 
tories ami shall receive supplies of every sort on paying for the 
same. The Maharajah not to retain in his service any British 
subject or subjects of any .European or American State without 
consent of the British Oovernment The Maharajah to recog- 
ni!?e the sovereignty of Goolab Singli in such territories as may 
be assigned to him by the British Government, and the British 
Government in consideration of Goolab Singh’s good conduct re- 
cognizes his indepcudoiice in his own possessions, and admits him 
to the benefit of a separate treaty* All disputes between the 
Lahore State and Gooiab Singli to bo referred to the British Go- 
vernment for adjustment. The limits to the Lahore territories 
not to be changed without the concurrence of the British Go- 
vernment. The British Government will not interfere in the 
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internal administration of the Lahore State, but will give its ad- 
vice and good offices in all cases which may be referred to it. 
Tiie subjects of either State shall, on visiting the territories of 
the other, be on the footing of the subjects of the most favoured 
nation. 

11/4 Marchj 1856. Articles of agreement between British 
Government and Lahore Durbar. The Lahore Government hav- 
ing asked the Governor Geimral to station a British force at 
Lahore for the protection of the Maharajah pending the reor- 
ganization of the Lahore army, and certain matters regarding 
the territories, ceded in the fore noted treaty, requiring further 
settlement, the British Government agrees to leave a British force 
at Laiiore till the close of the current year and no longer — this 
force to be placed in full possession of the citadel of Lahore, and 
provided with convenient quarters at the expense of the Lahore 
Government, which Government shall also pay all other extra ex- 
penses incurred by the detention of the troops at Lahore. The 
Lahore Government is to apply itself at once to the reorganiza- 
tion of the army, and should it fail to do so the British Govern- 
ment is any time at liberty to withdraw the British troops. The 
British Government agrees to respect all bona fide jagheers be- 
longing to the families of. the late Maharajah Bunject Singh, 
Kurruck Singh, and Shere Singh and lying in the territories 
ceded by the treaty. The British Government will aid the La- 
hore Government in recovering the arrears of revenue due from 
their Kardars and managers in these ceded territories. The 
Lahore Government may remove from the forts in the coded 
territories all treasure and State property excepting guns, Init 
the British Government nxay retain any part of such property on 
paying for it. Commissioners to he immediately appointed to 
lay down the boundaries between the British and Lahore States. 

Treaty at Umritsuk, March 16th, IBfO, hetween the British 
Government and Maharajah Goolab Singh. The British Govern- 
ment in consideration of a payment of 75 lakhs '' transfers atul 
makes over for ever in independent ])osscssiou to Maharajah Go- 
lab Singli and the heirs male of his body'^ the country east of 
the Indus and west of the Uavee including Chumba and exclud- 
ing Lahonl. The eastern boundary of this territory to be laid 
down by special Commissioners. The limits of the Maharajah’s 
territories not to be changed without the concurrence of the 
British Goyernment. 'I'hc wliolo military force of the Mahara- 
jah to join with the British troops when employed in the hills. 
The Maharajah never to employ any British subject or the sub- 
ject of any Buropean or American State without the consent of 
the British Government. The British Government will aid the 
Maharajah in protecting his territory from external enemies. The 
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Maliarajab aekaowledg’cs the snpromacy of ilio BiitiBli Govem- 
raeut and will testily sncli recognition by annual presents. 

December IQth, 1846. Agreement between British Govern- 
ment and the Lahore Durbar. The Durbar having solicited the 
British Government to give its aid in the administration of the 
Punjab during the minority of Dlmleep Singh, such aid is given 
under new articles of agreement. The treaty of March 9th re- 
mains binding except as to the Clause which prohibits the British 
Government from interfering in the internal administration of 
the Lahore State. A British officer with supreme power is to 
be stationed at Lahore. The administration shall be conducted 
according to the national feelings and customs. Changes in de- 
tails of administration shall be avoided, except when necessary, 
and all details shall be conducted by native officers, under a na- 
tive Council of Ilegoncy acting under the control of the British 
Resident. This Council of Regency shall conduct the administra- 
tion of the country in consultation with the British Resident. A 
British force, of strength to be fixed by the Governor General, to 
remain at Lahore to protect the Maharajah and preserve peace. 
The British Government may occupy any fort or post in the 
Punjab deemed necessary for the security of the capital or the 
m.aintenance of peace. The Lahore State shall pay the British 
Government 22 lakhs of new Nanuck Shahee Rupees per annum 
for the maintenance of this force. A lakli and fifty thousand 
Rupees per annum placed at the disposal of the Maharanee, 
Dlmleep Singh’s mother. These provisions to have effect until 
the 4th September, 1854, when Dlmleep Singh will attain the 
age of 10 and no longer ; .and the arrangement to ecaso before 
that time if the Governor General and the Lahore Durbar shall 
bo satisfied that British interference is no longer necessary 

March 2Wi; 1849. Terms granted by the East India Com- 
pany to Maharajah Dhuleep Singh and accepted on his behalf liy 
the Council of Regency. The Maharajah resigns for himself and 
heii's all claim to the sovereignty of the Punjab. _ All the pro- 
perty of the Lahore State is confiscated to the British Govern- 
ment. Tlie Kohinoor diamond suiTendercd to the Queen of 
England. His Highness Dhnlcop Sing to receive from the llo- 
nonrahle East India Company for the support ofliimself, his rela- 
tives and the servants of the State, a pension not exceeding four 
and not less than five lakhs of Company’s Rupees per annum. 
He is to he treated with all respect and honor, to retain his title 
of Maharajah Baliadoor and to continue to receive for life such 
portion of the aboye named pension as may be allottcd to him 
personally, provided ho shall remain obedient to the British Go- 
vernment and reside at such place.s as the Governor General may 
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Muscat. May 1839 A treaty of coinmeree bet'^reeii 

tlie Clneeii of England and tlie Sultan Imauin of Muscat. It 
provides for mutual freedom of residence and trade, Tlie houses 
of Britisli subjects iii the Muscat territory shall not be entered or 
hesearchech without the consent of theoccupier^ or the cognizance 
of the British Consul or Agent. Each nation may appoint con- 
suls to reside in the other^’s dominions whenever the interests of 
commerce may require it. The subjects of the Sultan in the ser- 
vice of British residents shall enjoy the same immunities as Bri. 
tish residents themselves^ but if convicted of crime they shall be 
discharged from British service, and made over to the Mus- 
cat authorities. The Muscat authorities shall not interfere in 
disputes between British subjects, or between British subjects and 
the subjects of other Christian nations. In disputes between a 
subject of the Sultan and a British subject, if the former is the 
complainant the case shall be heard by the British Consul or 
Agent— if the latter, by an authority appointed by tlic Sultan ^ 
but in the presence of the British Consul or Agent or some one 
appointed by him. The evidence of a convicted perjurer is never 
to be received in any case. The property of a British subject 
dying in the Muscat dominions to be made over to the British 
Consul and vice versa. The property of a British subject become 
bankrupt in the Muscat dominions to be seized by the British 
Agent and paid to liis creditors. Mutual aid to be given for the 
recovery of debts from the subjects of cither country. Five per 
cent, tobethe maximum of duty leviable on British goods imported 
into Muscat on British bottoms. This charge to cover all im* 
port, export and pilotage dues, and to secure the goods against 
all inland transit duties or additional imposts of any kind. There 
are to be no prohibitory duties on impoi’ts or oxpoits, and no 
monopolies except in the articles of ivory and gum copah In 
eases of dispute as to the value of the goods chargeable with 
duty the Sultan may claim a twentieth part of the goods them-* 
selves; or if that be impracticable the point shall be referred to 
an arbitrator on each side, who shall between them appoint an 
umpire whose decision shall be final. Should the Queen of Eng- 
land or the Sultan be at war with another country their subjects 
may pass to such country through the dominions of either power, 
with all merchandiise except warlike stores. But they shall not 
enter any port or place actually blockaded or besieged* Mutual 
assistance shall be given to vessels in distress and in the resto- 
ration of wrecked property. The Sultan renews his former 
agreements for the suppression of the slave trade. 

1889. A further agreement for the suppwf** 
eioh of the elavc'' trade./,', ^ ^ 

Juhj ISIjI, It was explained to the Imaum that in the 
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limitation of all duties to five })ev cent., made iu tlie coiiventiou 
of May 31st, 1839, tlie 'words precluding any otlier charge by 
Government whatsoever, were tindcrstoocl by Her Majesty to 
mean, any other charge wliatevcr made by the Government or 
by any local authority of the Government/^ This interpretation 
Avas accepted in a counter-declaration made on the part of the 
Imanm on the same clay ; and on that day the ratifications of the 
treaty were exchanged accordingly. 

October 2nd, 1815. A further agreement with the Irnaum of 
Muscat Avas concluded at Zanzibar for the suppression from and 
after January 1st, 1817, of the export of slaves from His High- 
ness’s African Pominions. The Sultan Tmaum prohibits the 
trade under the severest penalties, and authorizes the British Go- 
vernment to seize all Muscat slavers. 

NnPAUL. February \Wi, 1855. An extradition treaty based 
on a system of complete reciprocity. The persons to be surren- 
dered by cither Government arc those charged with murder, 
attempt to murder, rape, maiming, thuggee, dacoity, higliAvay 
robbery, poisoning, burglary and arson.’^ The expenses of ex- 
tradition to be borne by the Government malcing the requisition* 
Persons attached to the Residency Avho may commit crimes iu 
the Nepal territory and take refuge in tiie Residency arc to be 
given Alp. The treaty to continue in force until one or other of 
the contracting parties signify a wish that it shall terminate. 

Nizam. 2lsf May, 1853. The peace, union and friendship be- 
tween the East India Company and the Nizam’s Government to 
be perpetual and all the former treaties confirmed except as af- 
fected by this agreement. The subsidiary force hitherto furnisli- 
ed by the East India Company to His Highness the Nizam to 
he continued at its former strength and for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the person of His Highness and suppressing rebellion, 
but not to be employed on trifling occasions or for the collection 
of Revenue. The Honourable East India Company agrees to 
maintain in lieu of His Highness’s present contingent, an auxi- 
liaiy force to be styled the Hydrabad contingent, to consist of 
not less than 5,000 infantry and ^,000 cavalry with four field 
batteries, to be commanded by British officers, and controlled by 
the British Government through the Resident at Hyderabad. 
The contingent shall he available Avhen needed for the suppres- 
sion of disturbances in the Company’s territory and the Compa- 
ny’s froops shall in return assist in quelling disturbances in His 
Highness’s dominions. In the event of war the subsidiary 
and contingent shall be employed as the British Governmoni*’ 
may determine, provided that 2 battalions shall always remain 
near the Capital of Hyderabad. * And beyond the said subsidiary 
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Tlie Nizam assigns to the exclusive management of the British 
Government temtory yielding an annual gross revenue of about 

InvSf of contingent, of the interest on 

other purposes. The British Government is annu- 
- y to account to the Nizam for the management of this territo- 
over to the Nizam any surplus that may remain 
tit i “ of contingent and the other itms. A 

sclmdule of the assigned districts is appended to the treaty. 

'^\th and August im, 1853. The'Jharoja 
in theii diSriS^"® Charchut engage to suppress Infanticide 

■ Persia. Jwie \2th, 1848. A firman addressed by the Shah 
at the instant of the British Government, to the Governor of 
I ars and the Governor of Ispahan and Persian Arabia, prohibits 
the export or import of slaves by sea. The slave trade by land is 
not prohibited. 

August 1851. Convention between British Government and 
lersia, concedes to Her Majesty’s and the Honourable East India 
Company s cruisers the right to search Persian vessels for slaves. 
Ihe convention to he in force for 11 years from January 1st, 1852 

October Tfsi'' Majesty’s Government in 

Rampore. August ShsA 1850. The Nuwab in order to pre- 
sem the harmony of his family agrees to settle certain specified 
sums on each member. ^ / 

, Sattara, September Wi, 1839. A treaty supplemental to the 
treaty of September 25tb, 1819. The Rajah abandons his claim 
to certain territories, assigns others to be managed by the British 
Government, and binds himself to mahe a suitable allowance for 
the support of Ms brother. 

September 2Sdj 1839. The Rajah prohibits Suttee and abo-* 
lishes transit duties. 

Punt Suciieo, February Zd, 1839. A treaty explanatoiy of the 
treaty between the Punt Stieheo and the British Government of 
April 22d, 1830. The Punt agrees to maintain an efficient Po- 
lice and to^ aid in the extradition of criminal refugees, makes over 
the : ^ministration of certain villages to the British Government, 
abolishes^ trmisit dues, agrees to incur no debts without the sanc^ 
tipn of the British Government, to provide for the family of the 
l^utr^and to adopt tlio Coiupany^s Rupee as the current 
com of his domimons. 

SAWutfT -WARRBh. September ISfA, 1838. The Sirdesaee siir- 
renders to the British Government all claim to land and sea cus- 



toitis in eoiisidcndioii of an auiiimi payment \>y the Go- 

vci’imicnt. 

Sind. Treaty with GoTcrnaicnt of Hyderabad^ July 2il^ ISOt;, 
regulates the tolls on the Indus. 

Treaty with Ameers of Simb A])ril 1838. The Tlritisli 

Government agrees to restore friendship hetwetrn the Ameers and 
Bainject Singh, A British Minis Lcr is to reside at Hyderabad^ 
and the Ameers may send a Yakcel to reside at the Court of 
the British Government. 

Kiirnpooii. Treaty between the BiMtish UovcrnincnL and M’ecr 
IloosLum Khan, 21'lh December, 1888. Perpetmii iVieudslfip bc« 
tween the ITonourahlc Bast India (’oinpany and Meer ilooiliim 
and his heirs, &e. The British Govcrunieui engages to protect 
tiic ])rincipality. The Mcer acknowledges supremacy of Ihdtisli 
Govoj’nmciit, will act in suliordinate co-operation with it, and 
wdll have no connection, or Bcgoliaticn with other States, lie 
will commit no aggression.s, but refer all disputes to ibe Britisli 
Government. lie will fiiruLsli troops accordiiig to his means at 
the recpiisition of the British Govermnent, and the Britisli Go- 
vermneut will not covet a dam or dirhund^ of his territories. 
The Ameer shall be absolute ruler of the country ; and the British 
jurisdiction shall not be introduced. The Araecr wdll do all iulds 
power to promote trade on the Indus. A British Agent shall 
reside at Khyrpoor, and the Ameer may send an Agcnit to reside 
at tlie Court of the British Govennneut. .Ratified by the (3o- 
vcnior General, Januar}^ 10th, 1880. 

Separate Article. TTic British Government in time of war 
may occupy the fort of Bukker as a dc[)ot for treasure and inu-^ 
liitions. 

IIyduradad. Treaty wdth Ameers, March 11 ih, 1889. Lasting* 
friendship. A Biitisli force not exceeding 5,(H)0 men to be main- 
mined in Sind. All the Moors, Sobdar Khan cxc‘cptcd, to pay 
each a lakh of Rupees annually for the muiutcnuuicc ol‘t!ic Bri- 
tish force. The British Govcruuicnt uudertaiccs to protect the 
territory of the Ameers from all foreign aggression. Tdic Amccr« 
to remain absolute rulers in tlicir prindpaliiies, and the British 
jurisdiction not to be introduced* The Ameers will refer all 
their disputes to the British Resident. Tlu^y will not negotiato 
with foreign States witliout consent of the Ikdtisii Govermnent. 
They will act in subordinate co-operation with the British Go- 
vernment, and furnish when required 3,000 troops, to be paid l)y 
the British Government when employed under British ofiicers 
beyond the Sind Frontier. The Company's Rupee shall be citr- 
rent in tbo Sind territories. All tolls on the Indus avo abolish- 
ed, but goods when landed and sold to bo sulijcct to the usual 
duties of the country, except when sold in a British camp or can- 
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tonnient. Goods may be bonded at the mouths of the Indus till 
the proper time arrives for sending them up the river, 

MiiEiiPOon. IWiJune^ IMl. Lasting fiiciidship and alliance 
between the Honourable East India Company and Slier Maho- 
med Khan, Meer of Meefpoor. The Ameer to pay Rs. 50,000 per 
annum towards support of British force in Sind. The British Go- 
veriiment to protect the Meer from foreign aggression. The 
Ameer to I’emain sole ruler in his principality, and the British 
Government shall not be introduced. The Meer 'will refer to the 
British Government all his disputes with the other Ameers. The 
Meer wull not treat with foreign States without consent of British 
Government. The Meer will act in subordinate co-operation 
with British Government for defensive purposes, and will furnish 
a quota of troops. The Company's Rupee to be current in the 
Meer’s tciiitory. Tolls on the Indus abolished. Goods landed 
and sold may be taxed except when sold in a British camp or can- 
tonment. Goods may he bonded at the mouth of the Indus till 
the period arrives for sending them up the river. 

Ratified by Governor General in Council, August IGtli, 18IL 
SiNniA. Treaty of 13th January, 1844, between British Go- 
vernment and Maharajah Jyajee Rao. Former treaties to remain 
in force except as now altered. Revenue of certain additional 
districts appropriated to support the contingent. Should the 
revenues now and heretofore assigned exceed 18 laldis, the 
surplus to be paid to the Maharajah, but should the revenue fall 
short of 18 lakhs the deficit to be made good by His Highness, 
The Civil administration of the assigned districts to be conducted 
by the British Government. His Highness to pay to the British 
Government the sum of 26 lakhs within 14 days from date of 
this treaty, partly for arrears of charges of contingent, and partly 
as compensation to British Government for expenses of the late 
hostilities. As the British Government undertakes to defend 
the Maharajah and his dominions, the Maliarajah^s military force 
exclusive of the above contingent is never to exceed 9000 men, 
and all troops now entertained in excess to be paid up in full and 
disbanded, with a three months^ gratuity. The minority of the 
Maharajah to end, Januaxy 19th, 1853. The Government to be 
administered in the interim by a Council of Regency according 
to the advice of the British Resident. Three lakhs per annum 
assigned to Her Highness Tara Baec. The British Government 
shall as heretofore exert its influence and good ofiices to maintain 
the territorial rights of the Maharajah, and the subjects of the 
State of Sindia at present residing in the neighbouring and other 
uativc States, 
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IIINDOSTAN AND TflTBET ROADS. 

India Becords^ No, XVT. 

Report on the Opemliotis connected with the Hindostan and TJiU 
bet Roads^ from i850 to 1855. By Capt, D, Briggs, Superin- 
tendent, Hill Roads. 

In 1850^ tlic atteiitiou of Lord Dalliousic was turned to tlie 
practice of Begar or forced labour, which had ])revailed in the Pro- 
tected Hill States from time immemorial. When the Hill Chiefs 
depended solely on their subjects for defence against outside ag- 
gression, the subject was always at liberty to transfer the allegi- 
ance to a new master, and oppression was thus restrained. But tlic 
British Government by protecting the Chiefs from danger from 
abroad has made them too powerful at home, the natural check 
on oppression has been removed, and Begar is enforced to an in- 
tolerable extent. In 1815, the Hill Chiefs engaged in return for 
the aid afforded them against the Goorkas to supply tlie British 
Government with labourers, whenever they should be required, and 
to construct such hill roads within their Cliicfships as the Bri- 
tish Government should desire. For many years this latter con- 
dition was a dead letter, hut mox’e recently the increase of Sani- 
taria in the hills around Simla occasioned an extraordinary de- 
mand for labour in the erection of buildings, the construction of 
roads, and the conveyance of burdens. The whole of this duty 
fell on the scanty population of the Hill States ; there was no 
other labour to be had. The treaty of 1815 empowered us to de- 
mand the labour from the Chiefs, and though our Government al- 
ways in spite of that treaty i)aid the labourers liberally, yet the 
wages so paid were always claimed by the Chief fi'omhis soi)t hj 
virtue of the right to Begar.’^ But the system of depending 
on porterage for the conveyance of the enormous Government 
establishments, invalids and their servants, supplies for troops, 
merchandize, building materials, &c. was expensive as well as op- 
pressive, and Lord Dalhousie resolved to construct carriage imds 
by which the necessity of employing liumatx labour in the trans- 
port of baggage would be obviated. The first object was to 
construct a road from the plains to Simla with branch lines to 
the stations of Dugshaie, Kussowlie, and Subathoo. The line to 
Simla w^aa to be extended towards Thibet so as to open the 
salubrious valley of Kunawur, and afford direct commercial inter- 
course with Westcra China, and so direct into our own pro- 
vinces the trade at present monopolized by Russia. It was found 
impossible to incorporate in the new line any portion of the ex- 
isting road from Kalka to Simla. Tlie new road leaves the 
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]-)laiiis in tlie iieig*lil)OLirliood oi‘ Kulka^ and gradually asceud;^,^ 
ibr 14 iniiewj to a gorge in the exteiisiv^e range of hills which 
border the plains and extend from the Sntledge to the Jumna. 
On the leit lies Kussowlee^ (5 miles distant^, and nearer^ and 
overlooking the gxnge, stands the Lawrence Asylum. To ilie 
right is ■ Dugshai,, close under which the road winds to the low 
neck of land which connects the long outer range, above mention- 
ed, with the main body of the Himalayas. Here an abrupt spur 
thrown off to tlie eastward, at right angles to the desired direc- 
tion, renders a tunnel of 1,900 feet necessary. From this the 
line riins to the next obligatory point near the rich valley of 
Solon, which it enters at a spot eminently calculated for a large 
European Settlomient ; it then skirts the southern flank of the 
Krolo Monutnia, and running through the next obligatory point 
at Kuiulah, commences an ascent of 5 miles to Kearee Ghat, 
passing above the tine valley of Bhagurree. From this it runs 
nearly level, through the volcanic cliffs of Tara Devi, to an ob- 
ligator}^ pouit within 4 miles of Simla, to which it ascends at 
n gradient of 1 in 25, steeper than any on the whole line, ])ut; 
rendered necessary by the elevated position of the Sanatarium, 
Two and a half miles beyond Simla, after emerging from the 
fifth obligatory neck, another rugged spur running to the South- 
East renders a tunnel of 550 feet necessary; from which the line 
runs lit aiU imperceptible gradient, for 40 miles, to the Nagkan- 
tlali Pass, 9,300 feet above the level of the sea. Frorn this, 
skirting the Northern face of the massive Huitoo Mountain, it 
holds a level course to the obligatory point under Bagee ; from 
which an easy ascent brings it to the highest point on the line 
at ICundrelah, which has an elevation of 9,G60 feet. Descending 
to the obligainry Soongree Puss, it turns Northward to avoid the 
snow limit of the Himalayas, and seeks the valley of the Sut- 
ledge. Skirting this at a general elevation of 6,000 feet, (tem- 
porarily vitiated l)y the tremendous cliffs bordering the Noguree 
torrent,) it crosses the Sntledge Elver above the old bridge of 
Wangtoo, from whicli it ascends to the village of Chini, unrival- 
led for the beauty of its scenery and the salubrity of its climate. 
Gently descend ing in order to avoid the deep inllections of the 
snow-fed tributaries of the Sutledgo, it runs through the rich 
vineyards of Earnng and Akpah, until it again meets the But- 
ledge under the towns of Soongum «and Kanum, reimwned no 
lees in the ecclesiastical history tlian in the commercial estima- 
tion of Thibet and Western China. Under Sapooce the line 
again crosses to the left bank of tins Sutlcdgc, now tlowing at an 
elevation of 8,300 feet, and taking advantage of an old bed of 
that most turbulent stream. IQO feet above its present level, it 
fhA Hicfhknds of Thibet near the Chinese village of 
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Slu})kOj from whicb roaclb as oiJas ilie peoj^le tbemselves ran East^, 
West, and North, traversed by bagg\a<y ’0 cattle of all descriptions.^^ 
Operations were commenced in J uly, 1850, in dctaelicd por™ 
lions at a distance from each otlier* '1'liis pliin vi as adopted in 
order that the begarees from each Hill State t^hoiild be enipioyed at 
that portion of the line which lay nearest their homes, it was soon 
found that no reliance could be placed on the ongagoiiioiiLs of the 
Hill Chiefs to supply labour. After various iaeileciaai attempts 
to keep them to their engagements, the CoYcriiiTicnt abandoned 
its treaty rights, and adopted the syslcin vJdoli has sirico been 
adhered to of paying every labourer two nunas per ilieio ; the full 
market rate of the North West Provip.co\s. 

I'he most difficult undertaking' on the nmd fro 03 bbdka to 
Simla was the reduction of the cliils which line the WasLerii 
hank of the Tara Devi Mountain. One porliun of -100 foid had 
to be cut down to a depth of 150 feet to obiaiu siillieiomt breadth 
of road way. The following is a statement of Uio work perform- 
ed in opening the road from Simla to Dngshaie to a breadth of 
twelve feet: — 

(Jtiblr> JeeL 

— Of hard rock reducoable only by blasting', 57,81,063 
2nd , — Of slate, shingle, stones, and earth, ... 1,4*1,70,117 

Zrd, — Of revetment walls, ... ... ... 8,rh‘b898 


Total Cubic Feet of wmrk, ... 2,07,28,973’* 

The execution of tliis required 3,43,01.2 days/ work at a co.st 
for labourer’s wages of Us. 31,049, exclusive of (he hire of 
artificers, &c. The expenditure per mile was Us, 1,237. 
is one viaduct of 260 feet across the face of a prcci])ioe, and tliere 
are eight American lattice Bridges of from 30 to 50 feet spam 
The whole was completed in 24*0 working days in 1 850-5 L Se- 
venty-two miles of 12 feet road on Ihc same scicmtitic principles 
have been constructed between Dugshaic and Kiissowlio, Dugsliaie 
and Subailxoo, and the widening of Llie road iVom Sinda to the 
plains to 16 feet is now in progress, and masonry parapets are 
under erection on the crest of cveiy precipice. Captain Briggs es- 
timates t])c direct returns on the road (from toUss) at 15 per 
cent- on the outlay, exclusive of the indirect return from the sav- 
ing to Government on the conveyance of stores and the march.- 
ing of troops. Eepairing expenses are estimated at Us. 35-8 per 
mile per annum. 

On the line between Simla and the frontiers of China 1 16 
miles of 6 feet road arc completed save two short breaks, and 60 
miles of unfinished work will shortly remain between Simla and 
the frontier of China. The cost of these works, deducting Es. 

/(A AAA XV, 1 O , ftw 
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Ks. 706 per mile. Captain Briggs then discusses at length the 
timber yielding^ capacity of the hills. At Nachar in Kunawar is 
a forest of 2^000 sound trees at a distance of 20,000 yards from 
the bed of the Sutlej, into which the trees could easily be convey- 
ed by a sliding trough. By this means Captain Briggs under- 
takes to lay down at Ferozepore three lakhs worth of Timber, 
annually at a cost of four annas per cubic foot. He pro- 
poses before cutting the timber to secure it against insect and 
decay by the infusion of some antiseptic into the growing 
tree. It is also necessary to arrange for the purchase and pro- 
tection of the Dcodur forests which the Hill Chiefs are rapidly 
destroying, and for the planting of the hill sides with timber 
trees. 

At Shiel, nine miles east of Kundrclah in Kuiiawiir and near the 
Pahur river occurs magnetic iron ore of great richness and a])un- 
dance. Millions of tons of charcoal could be pincured from the 
forests within a radius of ten miles, and judging from a series 
of experiments (yet incomplete) Captain Briggs is confident 
that the Shiel Iron can compete with Merthyr Tydvil and Glas- 
gow in cheapness, and beat them both in quality. The iron 
might be brought down the Touse in flat bottomed barges. Cap- 
tain Briggs concludes with an elaborate detail of the system ol 
accounts employed. The Appendix to the Report contains tabular 
statements the results of which are, as follows. The total popula- 
tion of the 1 9 Hill States^^ by the Census of 1855, was 5,12,000, 
Bussalier the most populous containing 1,50,000.^ The strength of 
Heodur beams as compared with those of Britisli oak is as 228 
to 350. That of Pirns Longifolia or Cheet^^ as 304 to 350. In a 
Minute in Council, dated 6th July, 1852, Lord Dalhousie ex- 
presses the highest opinion of Captain (then Lieutenant) Briggs^ 
services on the Hindustan and Thibet Roads. 


MADRAS POLICE RETURNS FOR 1855. 


Me. T. G. Clarke, Magistrate and Deputy Snpcrintcndcnfc of 
Police, on 4th June, stibmits to Lieutenant Col. L C. Boulderson 
twelve tables containing Statistics of the Madras Town Police. 
Mr. Clarke gives a short analysis of these Returns, and of the more 
heinous cases of crime. The following is the abstract of cases 

»i • 1 I 
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Abstract Statrmei^t of Oases mmmarihf disposed, of at the Oem 

Police Ojfices dminp the i/ear 1855. 

'^ral md Town 

Charges, 

1 

V 

0/ 

J1 

cj 

o 

Cm 
, O 

i 1 

1 g 

O n 
'J ^ 

'r 

o Z 

;«• I rH 

O 

a 

2 ^ 

j umber of persons con- 
1 victed and sentenced 
[ to be flooged. 

1 

; oj 

1 i 

1 O 

1 

1 'V 

1 JO, 

1 CM 

i O 

1 

a . 

<A rs 

Oj 

o 5 

i ^ H 

! 2^ .S 

1 "Z o 

! 
i 

1 

1 j~ cr< 

’ 

1 

--- 

Total number of persons. 

Aggravated Assaulis, 

4 


1 

1 

1 

1 4 


4 

Assaults, 

Attempting to steal or suspected ai 

2,7;i5 



; 1,0 18 

soo 

1,915 

stealing, 

104 

8 


\ 

132 

3 40 

Breach of the Peace, 

of Police Kcgulation, No. 4, 

viz., vending Liquor or Toddy 
without License and smuggling 

2,100 


i - 

j3,;U2 

1,151 

4,496 

under xlet XIX. of 1852, 

' of Police Regulation, No. 6, 

viz. using false weights and mea- 

24 



21 

12 

33 

sures, ... 

of Police Begiilation, No. 3 0, 

1G 



4 

LS 

22 

viz. fuiious and careless riding 
and driving, &c., 

103 


... 

07 

50 

147 

of Trust, 

37 

2 



33 

35 

Crimping, 

5 

8 

... 


1 

0 

Desertion, 

Drawing Lotteries not authorized 
by Government in contravention 

i}0 

20 

i 

8 

::: 

! 

84 

* ! 

112 

of Act X. of 1844, Section 2, 

i 

I 


0 

1 ^ 

10 

Gambling, 

Having in possession, purchasing: 

17 i 

I *•« 


22 

7 

20 

115 1 






or receiving stolen property, . . . | 


2 

3 

8 

100 

171 

Injuring trees, public property, &c.,| 

22. i 



22 

27 

52 

Misdemeanors, 

853 ; 

4 

'**0 

780 

642 

1,435 

Nuisances, 

Bofusing to work, neglect of <luty 

1,758 1 

... 


2,047 

000 

3,333 

and di.sobedionce of order, 

40 

20 

10 


25 

55 

— to maintain wife and chil 







dron, 

37 

... 


... 

40 

40 

vSnatching away by force, or taking 







forcible possession, 

20 



4 

32 

30 

Swindling, cheating, and fraud, 

2 

***1 



2 

3 

Taking away or obtaining by false 







pretences or undue means, 

225 

130 

28 

3 

148 

309 

Threatening to assault or using 







threatening language, 

80 



2 

20 

28 

Trespasses, 

174 

... 


OO 

124 

214 

Vagrants, 

154 

145 

* e 


79 

230 

Total, 

8,708 

843 

r 

8,103 

7,323 

15,838 
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There were 986 cases of simple larceny in which 1^218 persc)rir> 
were arrested; 580 convicted; and 633 aqiiitted. The amount of 
property alleged to have been stolen w\as Rs» 55-3-8; of which 
Ks. l;0b'i< was recovered. ITuder the General Merchant Seamen’s 
Act; and the Mercantile Marine Act; 46 cases were brought np^ 
involving 142 defendants. Of these 113 were imprisoned; 5 lined, 
and 24 acquitted. Under the Boat Act there were 38 cases in- 
volving 104 defendants; of wiioiu 31 were flogged; 17 fined; and 
50 acquitted. 

There were 1 03S cases of offence among the Police; of whieh^ 
897 were for neglect of duty; and 23 for corruption. Of the 
wliolC; 7 were sent to the roacls;7 flogged; 907 fined; 18 disinlss - 
cd the scrvicc; 185 aequitU^d or 1124 in all. Of the 71 cases 
iiuolving 90 persons; there were 


Por Murder^ 

Shootiug; See. with in tent to murder; 

Carnal knowledge of a girl under 10; 

Uttering forged documents, 

false coin, 

Kidnapping children; 

Barglarj; 

Larceny; 

Keceiviog stolen goods^ 

Stealing from ])erson, 

Embezzlement; 

Breach of Trust* 

Poisoning CattlO; . . , 

Aggravated Assault; 

Obtaining on false prctenceS; 

Concealing Truth, 

Trespass and carrying away inaTried woman by forcC; 


1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

15 

0 

I 

3 

tv 

} 

I 

3 

1 

1 


71 ' . 

Of the prisoners 73 wore con\ictcd. Ids. 7,476-13-3 ■was allegffd 
to ha\e been stolen* and lis, 3;570-6-5 was recovered. 


Comimraiive AhsiracL 



185 k 

18.55. 

Cases, 

... 12,336 

10,805 

Prisoners, 

, . 30,6.33 

18, .520 

Convicted, 

.. 11,703 

10,205 


8 031 

8.2 15 



i 

Comparative Stateaieut of Cases disposed of tnj 

185 k 

1855. 


Caseft^ . , 

.. 10,997 

9700 


Prison ers; 

.. 19,022 

17,041) 


Coiivict(!(l^ 

.. 111,423 

909G 


Acquitted;, 

. . 8599 

7953 


Cowparaiict 

? Statement of Seamens^ (kises. 

lB5k 1855. 


Cases, c . 

59 

4G 


Prisoners, 

('onvicted. 

2i)3 

1 i:i 


i()5 

11b 


Acquitted, 


.‘It 

'X 

Comparative 

Stafvtncdi if Hoabnvuk (k 

ires. 



185 k 

1555, 


Cases, 

2:1 

58 

n: 

Prisoners, 

7\) 

li)l 


Convicted, 

IH 

48 


Acquitted, 

01 

oG 


Comparutioe Slatcmeut of Policcitm/i's Off'ncei:. 

‘iSGL ' IBJjr.. 


Cases, 

J078 

10.1H 

Prisoners, 

J177 

] 1.2 1. 

Convicted, 

90S 

989 

Acquitted, 

■J79 

185 

Comparative Statement oj Cases committed to i/a 

>'<npr(‘m(‘ Coni' 


J85k 

1855. 

Cases, 

80 

71' 

i^risoiicrs, 

14.7 

!(9 

Convicted, 

97 

70 

Acquitted, 

no 

.VO 

Property stolen, 

Ps. 8:2,9.10 

Rk. 7i.;(; 

— — rec(AXT(‘d, 

10,510 






BOMBAY rOl.K'E liETURNK FOR 


185 


On- 28lh May, 1850, Mr. W. Crawforrl, Senior Magistrate ol' 
Bombay, submits the Returns of Crime for the year. He reviews 
the cases, and notices with satisfaction the absence of gang or 
highway robberic.s from the lleturns. In the previous year it 
appeared from the Returns that crime had increased faster than 
population, or ^200 per cent, in ten years. The present Rotums 
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shew a diminution in the amount of crime. The decrease in oases 
before the Magistrates is 1 1 per cent._, and of persons arrested 
also eleven per cent. The amount of property stolen however 
has increased; but this is entirely the result of one great robbery 
of pearls. 



1855. 

1854. 

Number of cases reported. 

7986 

8,009 

Persons apprehended, 

13, .347 

15,016 

Cases left undisposed of in 1854,. . 12 


Persons untried, ... 

21 


Convictions, 

7,681 

9,001 

Acquittals, 

5,668 

5,938 

Persons remaining untried. 

42 

45 

Amount reported as stolen. 

Rs. 1,45,4.35 

Rs. 1,26,666 

Believed to be stolen, 

„ 1,41,337 

„ 1,22,998 

Recovered, 

„ 35,234 

„ 36,561 

Comparative Statement of Ueavij Offences. 


1855. 

185 1. 

Murders, 

6 

8 

Manslaughters, , . 

5 

3 

Burglaries, 

11 

10 

Robberies above Rs. 50, 

253 

253 

below lls. 50, .. 

. . . 1560 

1495 

Attempts to poison, 

11 

11 

Shooting, &c. with intent, 

7 

7 

Receiving stolen goods, 

83 

57 

Embezzlement, 

7 

11 

Fraud, 

32 

39 

Forgeries, 

2 

11 

Misbehaviour at Police, . . . 

13 

2 

Coroner^s 

Inquests. 


There were 193 inquests in 

1855, agaiiist 2 

o 

XO 

o 

these : — 



Murders, ... 


8 

Manslaughters, 


1 

Infants burned or exposed, 


10 

still-born. 

. . 

2 

Suicides, 

. . 

! 1 33 

Justifable Homicide,... 


1 

Lunatic Homicide, ... 


1 

Accidental Deaths, . . 


84 

Died from drinking, . . . 


5 

Found drowned, 


12 

dead, 


5 

Ttr. j 1 


39 


•XT. 
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1855, 1854 

Cases, ... ... ... ... 1,186 1,05 L 

Persons, 1,970 1,913 

Convicted, ... ... ... 1,529 1,416 

Acquitted, ... ... .. 414 46 G 


InoifenccB for wliieii persons of less tli.an I h were brouglit be- 
fore tlie Ma,gistrates, 21*4 were apprebendeJ, of wliom 320 were 
eoininitted and 13 5 discharged. Oi‘ tliose committed 77 were 
charged with robbery, 1 witli ])ossession of implements of liouse- 
]>reaking, and the remainder with triiling ofiences. Mr. Craw- 
ford gives a mortuary reliirn, usde.ss in presence of Dr. litnih. 


PUELA KIMEDY. 

Madras Records, 

Tirts book contains a Eeport on Gooinsoor, dated 12ili Augusi., 
1856, l)y Mr. G. E. Eussell, despatched as Special Coniinissu)i)er 
into that territory. It contains a sketch of the Ih^oviiuie, an 
abstract of its former liistory, a minute ac(^ount of the rebellion 
of 1855, and Mr. EusselFs opinion as to the measures it was 
necessary to have recourse to for the iuture. On the same date 
the Governor in Council reviews the correspondence, but as the 
Zemindaree was already declared forfeited only notices matters 
of detail. On 5rd March, 1857, Mr. Eussell sidmiits a Report con- 
tinuing the former one, detailing events in the hilly t racts of 
Province, and recounting the local changas introdiujed. On 4th 
March, the Government proposed publicdy to thank Mr. Eussell 
and tlie troops. On 11th May, Mr. Eussell once more rciiapi- 
tulatos the facts oi‘ the rebellion, describes the country, and ]>ro- 
poses measures calculated to secure its permanent tranquillity. 
He also furnishes accounts of liis expenditure as Cmnmissioner, 
and lists of cstablislmacnts existing and proposed. On the 21st 
November, 1857, the final orders are passed, in accordance with 
Mr. EusselFs Reports. 


MORTUARY REPORT OF BOMBAY. 

On 50th June, 1850, Dr. A. IL Leith submits Returns of the 
mortality of the Island of Bombay during 1855. He obsorvcH 
that of the Returns one. eighth only are written, the remainder 
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being received orally. Tlie lleturn of the Causes of Death ib 
nnsatisiactoxj, the people declining to afford aid, and even the 
Grranb Medical College graduates displaying apathy. The 
deaths registered were 14*^928^ which is 8,082 less than in the 
preceding* year, and 205 above the average of the ])recedioo- 
seven years. The reported stilhhirths were 281, or in the ratio 
of 1.88 to the whole. Of the 14,647 deaths that occurred after 
birth, 8,0G4 were males, and 6,588 females, or in the ratio of 
1225 males to 100 females, the mean proportion for the previ-. 
ous^ years being about 124. There was a slight preponderance 
of female deaths among the Parsecs and among the Jews, but 
the latter race is hero so few in number, that great fluctuations 
are to be expected in it : the male deaths were in excess in every 
other ethnological class of the population.” The a^^cs rc'cordecl 
are only approximative. ‘'Of tlie 1'1>,617 deatl is, Exclusive of 
stilhhorn, that were registered, .2,758 were from epidemic causes, 
which number is in the ratio 18*8 per cent, and falls sliort. ui‘ (he 
annual mean by 458. The Cholera deaths were 1,780, or 577 
less than the average of the preceding seven years. The months 
in which they chiefly occurred were April, hiny, June, and July.” 
As to the latter disease the sections with houses closelv built in 
dry streets, though closely peoided, arc as usual Ircer ifom 
the disease than where there is much water, or there are irrie’ai- 
ed gardens. The niimher of deaths from fever is equal to 4(H 
per cent, of the total mortality. The entries liowever are some- 
what more numerous than they ought to bo, disease attoiuled 
with fever being recorded as fever, TJie prol>a)fle sources (4' 
fever arc the salt marshes hetwceii Trombay and the north end 
of Bombay, and the marshy soil of the flats. Dr. Leith prucueds 
to notice the deaths, but without furtlier reflections. 


Cau>^c$ of Death. 


From Cholera, . . 

1 rnn 

Small -pox, 

. . iOl i. 

Measles, 


Fever, 

. , (‘i()Sr» 

Nervous Sj'Htem, 

570 

Vascular System, , . 

... Ki 

Kespiratory Sj^stem, . , 

... ]2f;r> 

Alimentary System, 

... 

TTrinary System, 

.. Ill 

Sexual System, and Child-bearing, 

77 

Locomotive and Tegumenfmy Systems, 

. . 85 

Cachexy and Debility, 

... !I7« 

Leprosy, , . ^ 

... 40 

Dropsy, ,,, 

19 
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Accident and Violence, 

loi 

Other and unknown Cause, 

1 1. 

Camts of ])ealk arnoug Europeans. 

Choieva, 

11 

Small-pox, . . , 

3 

Measles, 


Fever, 

10 

l)lsea,se of Nervous System, 

,, Vascular S3^stem, .. 

37 

I 

,, Res] )iratoiy System, 

26 

,, Alimentaiy S\^yt(un, 

65 

,, Urinary System, 

2 

,, Sexual System and Child-bearine:, 

4 

,, Locomotive and l'ea:umei)tarv Sys- 

terns, 

,, Cachexy and De]}llity, 

1 

10 

„ Leprosy, . . 

. . 

„ Dropsy, ... 

<v 

„ Aocidciitj 

9 


Dr. Loiih proceeds to detail iho cinises of dcaili hi each caste 
hi different months and (juavhTs of the ycar^ the iininber and 
proportions of deaths from diiieroiit causes^ (excluding epidemics^ 
and including C])idcinieSj and tin^ pro]‘)orLion of male to female 
deaths. The proportion is 12^*50 males to 1 00 iemales. 01 
epidemics alone liiO.SO males die to lOO females, J)r. Leith 
eiiters into some minute details as to the mont.hs at which mor- 
tality is most prevalent, and gives the lollowiiig as to the age ol 
deaths : — 


All Causes 


Alks. 

Nu. 

Prop. 


I]f7 

7-83 

0 1,0 15 (lays. 

7;{ 

• 11) 

10 to 30 „ 

871 

5-1) I. 

1 to 0 mouths. 

LOiifi 

10-42 

7 to 23 „ 

1 70 1. 

11-1)3 

3 to G years. 

77S 

5-31 

7 to 13 „ 

1531) 

1 l)-'l.''l. 

11 to 34 „ 

31.:50 

i(;-n3 

25 to 34 „ 

lOG!) 

Jl-35 

35 to 44 „ 

1000 

7-23 

45 to 54 „ 

05(5 

6-53 

55 to 04 „ 

377 

3-57 

65 to 74 „ 

533 

3'64 

75 and above. 

14,61.7 

100. 

AH Ages, 
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lie also describes the mortality of tlie diii'erent quarters of 
Boud)ay, and. gives a table of tlie mortality among castes aud 
employments. 

Occupation, or that of Family. Total, Exclusive oj 

Still-born. 


Amiuitant, Indopendentj 
Auctioucer, ... 

Baker, Graiu-parclrcr, Cook, Confectioner, 

Beggar, Vagrant, Pauper, 

Biacclet-maker, dealer. 

Bullock-driver, Dairy-man, 

Butclier, 

Canc-vvorkcr, Palm-leaf-workcr, 

Charcoal-dealer, 

Clothier, Draper, Mercer, . . 

Coppersmith, Brazier, 

Cotten-worker or Betailer, . . 

Crockery, Glass-dealer, 

Domestic Servant, Barber, . . 

Druggist, Perfumer, 

Dyer, . . 

Engineer (Civil), 

Engine-driver, Stoker-maker, 

Fisherman, Fishmonger, _ • • 

Gardener, Greengrocer, Agriculturist, Hay and 
Straw-dealer, - - • • • • • • 

Gold.Silver-Smith,_ Jeweller, Watch-maker, 

Grain dealer, or Grinder, 

Grocer, 

Gunpowder, Fireworks-makcr, dealer, 

Hawker, 

Hemp-Coir-worker, or dealer, 

Hooka-Pipe-maker, dealer. 

Horse-driver, dealer. Farrier, Groom, 

Iron-worker, or dealer, 

Labourer, 

Lawyer, and Coven. Civil Servant of Govt., 
Leather-maker, worker or dealer, ... 

Lecchraan, ; 

Liquor-sellor, Distiller, Palm-wine-drawcr, 

Marine-stores dealer, 

Maritime-man, Boatman, . . 

Mason, Quarry-man, Limc-stonc-workcr, or dealer, 

Medical man, 

Merchant, Banker, Broker, 

Carried forward. 


19S 

8:32 

It 

411 

91 

4G 

7 

500 

.57 

10 

1413 

9 

103 

8 
18 

277 

.580 

308 

1U4 

159 

8 

98 

49 

1 

260 

lit! 

2719 

6 

231 

1 

332 

562 

363 

3S 

677 

107516 
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Ocewpation^ or ihai of Family, Total, Exclasice of 

fS UK -bora. 

Broug'ht forward, 

. 10,516 

Military man or Pensioner, 

. . 428 

Money-changer, Assaycr, 

G1 

Musician, 

48 

Oil- drawer or dealer, Soap-maker, Candle- maker. 

46 

Painter, 

26 

Pitch, -Tar, -Rosin-dealer, 


Plumber, . . 


Policeman, Watchman, Messenger, Tax-gatherer, 

.131. 

Porter, Palkec-bearer, 

531 

Potter, Brick, Tile maker, or dealer, 

5] 

Poulterer, ... 

21 

Priest, 

191 

Printer, Stationer, Book- binder, dealer, 

67 

Prostitute, . . 

122 

Salt-maker, dealer, . . 

12 

Scavenger, Sweeper, . . 

109 

School-master, Teacher, 

Silk- worker, dealer, ... 

11 

36 

Tailor, Sempster, Embroiderer, Tent-maker, 

365 

Tavern-, Coffee-, Boarding-house-keeper, 

8 

Tin-, Tin-plate-worker, Glazier, 

33 

Tobacco-, Betel-, Opium-, Gunja-dealer, 

45 

Toy-maker, dealer, . . 

1 

Washerman, 

190 

Water-carrier, 

109 

Wood- worker, dealer, 

... 771 

W ool-w^orker, dealer, ... 

2 

Writer, Accountant, . . 

!!! 431 

Unknown Occupation, 

79 

Total, 

... 1 l.,G47 

The number of still-born is 281 . Ur. Leith coiiel 

udes with a me- 

teorological tabic. The (juantity of rain ■which fell 

in the year was 


41*80 iuchcs on 91 days. On 51h July, 1850^ (lovcrmneui ap- 
proves tlie llepori_, and directs tlio publicaiion of an ortltjr 
censuring tlic ncgligeuce of Medical Practitioners m to 
Ibitons, — 

KEPORT ON THE PUBLIC? WORKS OP MEEIUJT 
OOMPLETED IN 185U55. 

jyortk Went Provinces HecorcU^ No. XXVTL 

On 7tli August; 1855, Mr. E. M. Wylly, Alagistratc of 
Meerut, reports to tke Comnussioner u(' the Division, and ex- 
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pianist CiiQ Nxr///o()l Fniul. This Tniid k ticvivcd fiom the sale of 
ijtovoi’D Blent propei’ty m land bxiildiixgSj &c. wiiliin the Zillali. 
Tlio fund tlins realized amounts to its. devoted to public 

works. Mr. Wylly describes the drainage capabilities of Mecriii.^ 
and the improvements introduced. The drainage has now been 
made efficient at a cost of Rs. 17,059. The principle of the ini« 
proYcmciits is the excavation of two deep drains which carry off 
the surface water of the tanks. The water is carried rapidly and 
freely into the neighbouring Nuddee. Half the money has been 
paid from Cautoument Funds. The drainage of the city has 
been commenced, and several roads repaired. The lai’ge grain 
mundee bas been metalled througliout, and the people have at 
once undertaken to suit their shoxis to the improved condition of 
the mundee. New shop ffonts have been built, and all {hn|>]>crs 
are being removed. The official ex])euse oi‘ tliese wurks has been 
Rs, 7,478. Mr. Wylly enters into some further details, and pro- 
ceeds to notice the Dispensary. Rs. (>5210 for this ])uil(ling 
were subscribed in the town, which is proceeding, as are houses 
for tlie Sub-Assistant Surgeon and the servants. The daily at- 
tendance is from fifty to ninety. A gunge lias been erected at 
Bhagput, on land sold in lots. The shops are of brick and u])pcr 
storied. A serai at Moradmiggcr has been erected. P. Read, 
Es{{., Superintendent of the Hpper Division, (xangos Canal, on 
drd August, describes the system of drainagt', and gives detailed 
accounts of iJie work done. 


IIULKABHNDEE SCHOOLS. 
iV. W. 1\ Records, No. XXVIL 

On 5tli January, 185G, Mr. IT. S, Reid re])orts on the Ilidka- 
bumlee Schools of Pergunnah Koseo, Zillali Muttra. ^^Thoy 
are 1 1 in number. They are attended by 79t) boys, of whom 
492 are the so3ls or I'olaiives of land-hoklcrs, 357 of cultivators, 
12 of putwarces, and 1 29 of non«agrieu!turalisis. 

It is, however, satisfactory to observe tliat not less than 218 
boys, resident in other villages than those in which the Schools 
arc held, attend, being on tbe average 18 per School. The ordi- 
nary attendance at indigenous Schools docs not oxcee*d 10. 

^^The average attendance per School amounts to 56, and the 
average salary of the Teachers to Rs. 550-11-9. The average 
cost of each boyk education is somewhat less than one Rupee a 
year ; in other words, the annual salaries of the Teachers amount 
to Rs. 780. while the number of Scholars is 799. 
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Tlie (lay B is Honor inspected tlie Scliools in tlie componiid 
of the Kosee Telisceldaree, upwards of 700 boys were present. I 
believe that not less than 200 or 250 of that number coidd solve 
Questions in Rule of Three ; that a still larger number could calcu« 
late tlie area of fields. 

The boys arc instructed in reading and writing the Nagi^eo 
character. They learn the History and Geography of lu 

several Schools they are reading Algebra and Geometry. They 
learn the use of the Plane-table, andean in some instances survey 
and measure land with considerable readiness. 

^^Thc llulkabuiulcG system Las been introduced also into the 
Arceng and Sahar pergunnahs. They contain 35 Schools at- 
tended 1)y 1,018 boys, of wlioni 3 10 are the cliildreu of land- 
holders, 400 of cultivators, 27 of putwarecs, and 305 of the 
non-agriciiltural classes. Tlie Scholars are not so far advanced as 
those in Kosee, nor arc th(3 Schools so largely attended, tlie aver- 
age number of boys per School being 23"iu Arecng, and 36.5 in 
Suhar.’’^ 


ROADS IN NIMAR. 


N. IF, P. Records, No. XXVIL 

Ot'f 3rd Jmmaiy, 3 85G, R, H. Keatingc, Esrp, Political 
Agent in Nimat’, wports to the Agent for Central Inclia, on the 
Nimar Roads. The receipts amount to 1,4*7,382. Of this sum 
10,614* is derived from the one per cent, on tlio Scttl(3nicnt, Rs. 
45,852 from road and ferry tolls, lls. 25,767 from “ Cliittawun/^ 
and the remainder from State Grants and sources not detailed, 

ChittawuiP^ was the fee paid for writing the pass. It is now an 
ordinary toll. The people approve the tolls. 14x0 greater pro* 
portion of the money, Rs. l,i2,79io is spent on the great or In- 
dore and Boorhaiiporc road. 

On 10th January, 1850, Sir R. Hamilton submitting this 
Report obsepcs that this road is ninety-seven miles long and has 
cost, including the ascent of two ghauts, Rs. 1,100 a mile. It is 
the direct line of communication between Upper India and the 
Deccan. Repairs will cost Rs. 60 a mile per annum. 

On 12th February, Mr. W* Muir, Secretary, North Western 
Provinces, acknowledges the Report, and hints that three toll sta- 
tions on ninety ‘-seven miles of road is too many. 

On 24th March, 1856, Sir E. Hamilton explains that no 
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other aiTaiigemeiit woulcl protect the rights of those who levied 
the old transit dues^ and that the people arc satisfied. He en- 
closes a letter from Lieutenant P. H. Keatinge explaining far- 
ther. The tax on a two bullock cart of grain is only seven annas, 
including the crossing of the Nerbudda. The Government on 
the 10th April, replies that the tolls ought to he simplified. 


THE SETTLEMENT OE PERGUNNAH BAllRAlI, 
ZILLAH ALLAHABAD. 

N, W. P. Records, No. XXVIL 

Ont 9th December, 1850, R, Temple, Officiating Collector, Alla- 
habad, reports on this Settlement. This Pergimnali once ffirmed 
part of Rewah, a principality exempted, probably by Hamayooii, 
from the land tax. Subsequently it was disunited from Rewah, 
and became part of Oude. All this time the Talookdarce remained 
in one family, A Rajpoot, named Frithee Chand, obtained two 
villages, gradually seized the whole pergunnah, and founded a great 
family. The process appears to have been carried on in this wise : — 
Eixst eleven other villages in the neighbourhood of Emilia were 
allowed him, in order that lie might sustain his State. Then he 
obtained eleven more villages subordinate to Deora, in acknow- 
ledgment of services he rendered in collecting the Rajah^s reve- 
nues in other parts of the pergunnah. A footing having been 
thus established, he and his descendants addressed themselves to 
the task of reducing the resident proprietors throughout the ])cr- 
gunnah, and raising up for themselves a zcminclarcc ])osition in- 
(lepcnclcnt of the Rewah Rajali. First they would stand security 
for some x^voprietors, and wfficn dcfiiult occurred would poss{‘ss 
themselves of the estates With the same view they 'would grant 
loans. Then they began to use force. Sharp resistance 'was, 
liowever, mot with iir several conflicts, which arc still nmicmher- 
cd by the villagers. The Bnnapurs of l^ikrec fought the usurper 
to the last, aiid the ^ chouralB {funeral pyre) which they raised 
to the memory of their slain is still to be seen. At length, how- 
ever, these Bnnapurs yielded when their loader Dnljeet was seized 
and put to death in the invadci’^s stronghold at Kowrheya. TIxq 
Bais of Cliilla Gowhance were at feud with the Chowdrees of 
Birwul. So fair an ox)portnniiy was not to be neglected by the 
Lai. He fomented the dis))utc, mterposed between the (lisjmtants 
under pretence of aiding one of them, (the Chillah Gowhance 
people,) and thus possessed liimself of the estates of both, includ- 
ing a circle of subordinate villages/^ 
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The family still gJ'ew, and dispossessed almost all the ancient 
Zemindars. They subsequently fell into arrears of revenue with 
the Lucknow authorities and in 1801-02^ when the territory 
was ceded to the British Government the Talookdar was sold 
up. The Rajah of Benares purchased the pergunnalq improved 

and increased its revenue from Rs. 1,10,000 to Rs. 2,82,000. 
In 1821, ^ son of the Talookdar contested tlic sale, and it was 
upset. The Rajah appealed to England, and the pergumiah 
was placed under the Court of Wards. It remains there. In 
1882-33, Mr. Speirsmade a farming settlement, a careful held 
measurement was made, rent rates and cultivators^ iioldings 
hxed, and all heritable rights possessed by the tenants were in- 
vestigated.^^ 

In LS48, Mr. Alexander conferred a moquddamce biswahdaree 
title on many of the farmers. To the remainder farming leases 
were granted. It was held by Mr. Alexander that all rights 
sprung from the Talookdar either by gifts, service grants, direct 
allocation'^ mei’e sanctions, and blood relationship. Whenever 
occupation arising from any of the above causes "was found to 
have been continuous or nearly so since the accession of the 
Company's rule, and the names of claimant's ancestors had 
been recorded as Races in the moazmah anterior to that period, 
a biswahdaree settlement was made." 

Mr. Temple proceeds to detail some anomalies in the Settle- 
ment, and his own proceedings. They involve no material change 
in Mr. Alexander's plan. The number of khau estates is consider- 
able. 


TENUBES IN PERGirNNATI BUDOHRE, 

A. JV. Records, No. XXVI I . 

On 25111 Ociobor, 1855, Mr. W. R. Moore, Ex-Joint 
Magistrate of Mirzaporc, reports on the tenures of this pergum* 
nah. Their peculiarity is that the Ztmundars are called M an- 
zooreedars, and the Non-proprietors Namunzooreeclars and that 
the ryots have a prcscri])tive, pro})rieiary right iti the soil. Mr. 
Muovc briefly explains the historical origin of this anomaly. 
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PUBLIC WORKS IN THE PUNJAB, 

Pimjab Records, No, IL 


On 14tl\ December^ 1854, R. Temple, Esq, Secretary to Chief 
Commissioner, Punjab, writes to R, Montgomery, Esq. Judicial 
Commissioner, and offers suggestions on the preparation of the 
Annual Improvement Reports. Ihe Chief Commissioner desires 
that tliese reports should embrace all improvements effected by 
the district oifiecr, and the state of all local funds. The official 
year should be followed. Mr. Temple proceeds to detail the 
imformation required under the heads of roads, buildings, ferries, 
conservancy, Government buildings, and miscellaneous improv(‘- 
incnts. The reports should be brief. On 31st January, Mr, 
Montgomery forwards a Report drawn up in accordance with 
these instructions for 1854-55. The first statement will show 
that the amount at the credit of the local funds at the close of 
the previous year’s accounts, was Rupees 9,26,499-15-5, and 
that the income during the year 1S54-55, amounted to Rupees 
5,10,090-15-3, making a total of Rupees 14,37,196-14-8, which 
liad to be debited with expenditure to the extent of Rupees 
(),77,9()3-‘U8'i-, leaving at the close of the past year an available 
bahuico of Rupees 7,64,2:32-3-84*/^ The character of the cx** 
penditure is thus shown : — 


From Local From General 
Ftmds, Fcveimes, Total, 


Bs. 2,88,722 


Ditto on account of Build- 
ings, Nuzool or otherwise, 1,08,284. 
Ditto on account of W ohs, 1 9,7 04 
Ditto on account of Tanks, 1,700 

Ditto on account of Bridges 

and Bunds, .. ... 1)4,604 

Ditto do. Establishment, 
appertaining to the Local 

PunOfi only, 4^,n55 

Miscellaneous Cliarges, ... 1,59,272 


3 

0 

2,34,C33 12 

9 

5,28,355 15 

9 

14 


2,00,031 2 

4 3,68.816 1 

n 

7 

5 

4,040 12 

9 

23,8(1,''. 4 

2 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

1,700 0 

0 

4 

5 

48,284 9 11 

1)7,888 14 

4 

0 11} 

0 0 

0 

45,555 0 11. I 

6 

2 

1,001 0 

2 

1,60,333 12 

4 


Total, ... 6,77,003 4 8i 5,43,051 H 11 12,20,055 0 74 

The word establishment includes a River Police, and some gar- 
deners, besides the regular establishment* The miscellaneous 
charges are principally for ferries^ and boat-bridges. The fol- 
lowiiig arc the buildings and other public works constructed dur- 
ing the year : — 
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Description of IFork, 

No. 

Cost, 

Revenue Record Office, 

1 

500 

0 

0 

English Office, 

1 

400 

0 

0 

Kutcherrics, 

4 

71,932 

12 

2 

Additions to ditto, ... 

1 

3,791 

7 

0 

J ails, 

4 

4J,603 

9 

10 

Treasuries, . . 

5 

28,782 

4 

5 

Treasury Office, 

1 

211) 

15 

0 

Jail Worksheds, 

Jail Hospital and Barracks for 

5 

1,005 

9 

5 

G uard, 

3 

1,088 

15 

8 

Tehsecls, 

4 

27,950 

15 

4 

Additions to old ditto, 

.2 

3,87G 

0 

0 

Kotwalec, 

1 

339 

0 

0 

ihiwalat, 

1 

932 

10 

9 

Thanalis, . . ... .* 

J:l 

19,578 

0 

4 

Additions to old ditto, 

1 

3 JO 

0 

0 

Tchseel andTiuinah united, ... 

3 

8,089 

o 

A.' 


1 St Class Chowkees, . , » 

19 

0,719 

9 

li 

2nd Class ditto, 

4(i 

8,572 

1 


Police Lines,.., 

1 

86 

4. 

0 

Supply Dejxits, 

Godowri for Perry Stores includ- 

27 

31,77- 1 

2 

9 

ing Travellers^ rest. 

1 

479 

0 

3 

Seraies, ... 

21 

31,(170 

0 

0 

Improvements to old ditto, ... 

1 

111 

o 

i) 

Buuccalis’ Shops, 

35 

2,332 

7 

3 

Weils constructed, . . 

71 

2 1 ,822 

i > 

. > 

• 1. 

Ditto repaired, 

Cisterns and Water Troughs for 

2<) 

1,580 

<» 

O 

0 

ditto, 

c» 

I ic. 

7 

o 

f > 

Eiieamping (Ground Pillars, ... 

IS 

082 

5 


Dilk) grounds cleai'ed. 

17 

705 

H) 

9 

Tanks, ^ 

] 

1 ,250 

11, 

a 

Dispensaries, 

8 

8,01 )2 

<v 

o 

h 

Bridges, 

25 1 

0 1,0 1<5 

8 

\ 

Ditto repaired, 

1 

10 

\h 

0 

Dawk Jhingaiows, 

2 

2,720 

0 

0 

Bcliool House, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Jj('.])er Asylunk 

! 

500 

0 

0 

Bund,. . 

1 

2,783 

11 

5 

Sowars’ Lines, 

i 

1,377 

a 

5 

Post Office, 

1 

100 

0 

0 

Grand total for the Punjab, 

bOo 

4,0:;, MO 

12 

0 
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The No. of trees ])lanioil is 32,21,560 in the differont districts. 
This Return is not very ticcuratc. hir. Montgomery procecids to 
remark tliat the money raised by cess on the. town population is 
cheerfully paid. No objection has ever been made by the in- 
habitants. Mr. Montgomery proceeds to analyse the district 
reports of which the following tables are summaries : — 



Qls-Suilej 

TranS’ 

LaTwre 

Jhelu'j/i 



fitedes. 

Sutlej. 

Division. 

Dimnion, 

Lda. 

Local fuad income, Es, 

1,20,245 

1,18,667 

1,36,757 

51,442 

46,134 

Plus balances, s, 

Eg)eiiditiite from 

Local funds, „ 

4,09,206 

2,27,580 

4,89,613 

1,65,342 ] 

.,77,408 

2,41,344 

1,62,788 

1,32,753 

52,171 

70,473 

Eiscpenditui’c on 

78,641 





Eoads, ... ,5 

54,637 

3.5,096 

85,721 

04,060 

Buildings, 

22,445 

40,887 

42,327 

2,500 



WcHs, ... 

15,818 

254 

687 

1,411 

886 

Tanks, 

1,700 







Bridges, 

10,062 

22,517 

[5,019 

2,530 

1,304 

Establislimeiit, ... 

14,416 

10,673 

16,797 

2,240 

Cl 3 

Miscellaneoiis, ... 

80,261 

33,818 

22,033 

7,758 

3,209 


Mooltan. Pes/iamir, 


Local fund income, 

Plus balances. 

Expenditure from Local funds, 
Expenditure on Roads, 

Buildings, 
Wells, . . 
Bridges, . . . 
Estaidishment, 
Miscellaneous, 


... 16,543 31,907 

... 59,186 1 , 08,797 

34,543 3,917 

18,919 714 . 

28 95 

1,307 — 

2,007 1,263 

735 68 

1,456 1 . 71.5 


CLEANSING THE DRAINS OP BLACK TOWN. 

Madras Records, No. XXX/L 

On 36th November, 1851, a Committee wa.s appointed to vs.. 
amine and report upon a plan submitted by Cajitain Bouldorson 
for cleansing the drains of Black Town by sea water pumped up 
by a steam engine. The Members were Major .1. T, Smitli, 
Major E. C. C. Cotton, a'nd Captain G. C. Collyer, EngineerH. 
The ^ Committee on 9th February, 1852, report tliat they liavc 
considered Captain Boulderson^s plan and unanimously disap- 
prove it. Black 7'own is built on two ridges betwocn which the 
main sewer lies. The street drains run parallel with it, the sc- 

''nil** r»vil!4 i(\ 
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are connected entirely wiLli the main sewer. There is a want of 
inclination in its heel; and of free outfall at its nioutli. No 
amount of pumping will even palliate these defects. They also 
believe that the plan would involve evils in the way of the in- 
creased decomposition of fetid matter greater than those which 
at present exist. Those evils would not Ijc removed by arch- 
ing over the drain. The true mode to improve the sewer is to 
improve its slopes and outfall; and at the outfall if necessary use 
a pump to discharge the contents. A new water supply is 
also required^ and the Committee conceive that both water 
sxip]>ly and drainage should be studied iu all their details « 
They conceive that at least one offieev^s entire time should be 
devoted to this purpose. They dccliue to olfer a broad schcmC; 
but allude to the following* facts as established : — It appears 
that a scheme for improving the drainage of Black Town will 
not benefit more tlian ouo-tliird of Madras; and that, as Mr. 
Elliot, the Chief Magistrate states, tliO' ])oriion at present; best 
provided for already. That the ihpe drainage so strongly re- 
commended by H. M. Sanftory Commissioners seems ] peculiarly 
well suited to the chief portion of Black Town, and also to the 
other low lying districts of Madras, That the discharge from 
pipe drainage would be less impeded by the action of the surf 
than that from large sewers. That an additional supply of good 
water in all parts of Madras is a great deHideratum. That some 
additional supply may be had from the present wells on the 
north side of Black Town, That a large farther supply of the 
same excellent water might be had from wells sunk at a s])ol 
three miles north of the present wells. Ilmt a liberal supply ol 
water brought into convenient jPositions for tlie benefit of the in- 
habitants oi‘ Madras, would lead to its use by tlie ])(‘opie iu smdi 
quantity as to render the sewage sufficiently fluid i\>Y pipe 
drains, if it be not so already. That fresh ^s'at(*^ iio *i (’ousi(l<;r- 
able extent might be collected in a tank Ibrmetl in the valley o 
the Adayar, the ground being ]K‘Culiarly favourable. 1 hat the irae 
of ground south of the Adayar would probaldy suj>ply the ailja 
cent section of Madras with water oft he saints tpiuiity as is no’ 
jnocured from the wells iu life imviU of Black T<iwn/ That mi 
thing would so efrectually secure Madras againsi the risk of a 
insufficient f'^xqpply ol \vaie,r as a huik \i\ tin? lunghbourhood mm 
plitid by a river. That iht^ most (‘.ertaiu river is th,r Palar, who^ 
waters already connj i(p Madras in Kmall quanrilie? , by indire* 
clianuels. That the Adayar river has never been a \'ein% i! 
(hmmittce believe, without water suflleieut. to fill simli a ha 
as is recpiiml, and there is reason tliinh that either in if „ ir« 
or elsewhere in the neigiibourhood of Matirm^, t hero would 
no dihicuJty in ibruiing a tank <d' eapaeity MdlWieut to eupp 
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Madras for two years if necessary/^ Tlic Commitiee also demb^, 
the expediency of i^ermitting the land North of the Monegar 
Choultrj; from which water is at present brought^ to be covered 
with habitations. They are also of opinion that the offensive 
odour caused by tlio main sewer might be remedied at once by 
raising the slope of the sewcr« They conclude with an account 
of Captain Bouldorson^s plan. 

On 2Gth Aprib 1853, the hlilitary Board report to Sir If, 
Poitingcr staii)ig that the Court of Directors had sanctioned an 
expenditure of Bs, 73,025 on the reconstruction of a portion of 
the Main Sewer^ and constructing a masonry channel in place 
of the ditch as a surface drain for the part of the Esplanade. 
The Board invited tender’s for the work, but meanwhile discuss- 
ed the disposal of the sewerage during the time wdiich the tuinicl 
wwild occupy in construction. The Board considered it {lan- 
gerous to permit the sewerage to flow into the Cooum. To build 
the new tunnel by the side of the old one would be expensd e, 
and they therefore determined to await the arrival of the new 
Chief Engineer, Colonel A. Cotton, That ofiQcer assumed liih) 
seat in Juno, 1852, and made a Memorandum on the subjeety 
the purport of which is briefly this. 

Colonel Cotton considers that the scheme proposed by tlic 
Committee for cleansing Madras by a reservoir formed by dam- 
ming up the Adayar above St. Thomas^ Mount was feasible and sa- 
tisfactory. This work would secure a full and wholesome snp])ly of 
water lor the whole of the Presidency town, subixrbs, and out 
villages included. It would clean it also, keep the rivers purc^, 
irrigate the gardens, render Cochrane’s Canal alwaj^s naviga1)h% 
and facilitate the distribution of commodities in every cmuicr of 
the Presidency Town. Granite could he brought from the Momit 
into Madras at a cheap rate. The sourcc^s of income w'ould bo 
payment for water used for irrigation, a toll on tlic canal, a 
rate for the use of water power, and perhaps a payment for 
water for domestic use. 

The Board agreed with Colonel Cotton as to the necessity of 
considering all these questions together, and wilh tlu'. vir-w of 
obtaining "further reformation applied to tlie Mtidieal }h>ar<t. 
That Board sent in six Eeports, In one hlr. Cole calk atten- 
tions to the nullah north of Mount lliome, the stench 
from which is so oflensive that the road at times is barely pas- 
sable. Dr. Cicgliorn speaking of Tripiicanc, and Mix Kellie of 
Vepery condemn the drainage as imperfect, the snndls as most 
injurious, and the tanks as receptacles for lllth. Dr. Hunter be- 
lieves the drains the cause of much fever, and observes that 
disease is more prevalent in tlic dry than the rainy season, be- 
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cause in the latter the drains are flaslied. The quantity of 
water is insufficient^ and the quality usually had. 

Subsequently the Board received another Memorandum from 
Colonel Cotton^ and on all this evidence they proceed to remark 
that a new supply of water and more complete drainage for 
Madras are urgently required. They observe that the internal 
navigation will he improved^ and the supply of water rendered 
ample. Granite would be readily procurable and troops instead 
of being located in unhealthy situations in the town could be 
located outside, and brought down daily by the canal to change 
guards, &c. 

As to the financial aspect of the question Colonel Cotton es- 
timates the cost of his scheme at three lakhs of rupees. If it 
costs six the improvement will, in the Board^s opinion, be worth 
the outlay.. Of this sum the amount sanctioned for the new sewer, or 
lls. 74,000, and for the purchase land for a rtegiment at Vepery, or 
Its. 80,000, together make one lakh and a half. Supposing the 
works to cost 5 lakhs, the interests on that sum wmuldheils.2r),000 
and repairs and superintendence as much more. The following 
would be one Return : — 

Saving at tlin G an Powder Manufactory by the use of 
waterpower, ••• ••• ... Bs. 7,000 

Irrigation for 3,000 acres of land at 5 Bs. an acre, ... ,, 15,000 

House water rate, ... ... ^ „ 17,500 

Carriage of 200 tons of goods and passengers 12 niiios 
on the Canal daily for 300 days, at 3 Pico per ton per 
mile, ... ... ... ... jj 11,250 

Total Bs, 51,350 

Then there are 1,40,000 houses in Madras. Of them 23,500 
bear a rental exceeding lls. .20 a year. Supposing all houses 
below that rent exempted, there would remain, at rates graduat- 
ed from 4 to 12 annas per house according to rent, lls. 20,193. 
Houses in Madras now pay 5 i)ev cent, oil the rental for the 
maiuiciiancG of roads, amounting to Rs. 1,28,610 a year. The 
use of granite would cheapen these roadvS. The canal toll would 
produce something, and the saving on the repairs of the Govern- 
ment roatls from the use of granite a great deal more. 

Madras it must be remembered contains 7,00,000 persons, 
packed as only London, Paris and pcrha]>s Coustantiuoplc arc. 
packed. TIkj outlay of 20, 30, or even 100 thousand pounds 
llHn’cforc insig;ni(icant, when compared with thii advantage oi 
drainage and good water, for sncli amass of human beings. 

The Appendices to this paper contain Colonel Coliouks Mmno 
randum with his own description of the works. F would Uun 
propose?, tlijii a Tank should be ma<lo by damming up the Athiya 
near the Mount, where there is an extensive plain uhuosi un 
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occupied^ and on a level that would coiiTmand all Madras ; it 
should contain from 20 to 50 Millions of cubic yards of water^ 
and be of such a depth as to ensure a full supply for drinking 
purposes through the second dry season ; from thence the water 
should he led, a small part down the Adayar to improve the state 
of that River, and the principal part by a Channel into the long 
Tank, thence into the Nungumbaukum Tank, and then by a cut 
into the Cooum ; a jjortion for the supply of Black Town should 
be carried by the line of the Spur Tank and across the Black Town 
Es]>lanade to the centre of Black Town, being carried across tlie 
hollows 'in pipes so as to be delivered at the level required \ the 
whole of this line of water from the Mount to the Cooum and 
by the Black Town ditch, and a new Channel along the North 
face of Black Tqwn, to the Beach near Clivers Battery, should 
be made navigable, the total fall of about 40 feet being provided 
for by about 6 locks. 

The cost of this would he about : — 

Tank to hold 30 Millions cubic yards, . . I Lac. 

Six locks at 12,000 Rupees, . . • • f 

Anicuts across the Cooum, . . « • I 

New cuts cleaning Black Town ditch, &c., \ „ 

Water pipes and sundries, . , • • 2 

3 Lacs/’* 

The selection also comprises the reports, all the facts of whicdi 
are summari^jcfl above, ami also the result of a cai*efiil examiaa- 
tiou of the Adayar basin. It proved satisfactory. 


EDUCATION IN BENGAL. 

lleporl of the Director of Ihiblic InstrncUon for the year 185.5-50. 

It deah with the year begmning May \si^ 1855. 

The Director, Mr. Gordon Young, reports to the Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal, on September Vith^ 185(5, 

There has boon unavoidable delay in carrying otit the pro- 
visioiis of the Great Fiducational Despatch of Jw/y, iB5'k To 
this day the li aiversity scheme has not been finally approved And 
the machinery for the improvement of General Edueatiun has 
not been completely organked. In many parts of the country 
the new system has yet to be commenced upon. Still a full 
Kopori on the University Bchemc was submitted to Oovernment 
on 7t\i of August, containing a scheme which if sanctioned can 
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at once be acted on. The Presidency College is already placed on 
the improved footing sanctioned by the Despatch^ and is a mo- 
del for the imitation of the Mofnssil Colleges, whose course of 
instruction is undergoing assimilation to the standard involved in 
the University test for the degree of B. A. for wliich degree it 
is hoped that not only the students of Government but of pri- 
vate Colleges will compete. The examinations of the past ses- 
sion have been conducted by examiners unconnected with the 
Colleges or the lads to he examined. The standard was higher 
than in past years, and with regard to candidates for Senior 
Scholarships the result as tested by this standard was not very 
satisfactory, hut the answers of the students leaving College 
were with one exception admirable, A general failure in Che- 
mistry was attributed to the novelty of the subject* The Law 
Department in the Presidency College has been placed on a 
more satisfactory footing. The Medical College has surpassed 
the results of former years, and when the Civil Engiueeriiig Col- 
lege is opened there will be the means open to all of obtaining 
a degree in any of the four faculties of the University. The 
Sanscrit College continues to work successfully ; the redaction 
of the fees at the Calcutta Mudrissa has in two months increased 
tlie number of students from G7 to 107. The Zillah Schools have 
worked well, but a Committee has been appointed to report on the 
requirements for their improvement. A uniform standard oj 
examination tests has been introduced. For the Junior Scholar- 
ships^ examinations have been held annually at these Schools, am 
thoixgh the test was high the Schools have stood it well. The Patni 
School has been raised to the station of a High School or quas 
College. 60 Out Scholarships have been established in (jonuec 
tion with the Government Colleges to be competed for by boy 
educated at private Schools. The Head Masters of the Zilla] 
Schools are generally well qualified and zealous, but this is not s 
true of the inferior masters, and a training School may ])orhaps b 
necessary for Englisli as well as for Vernacular Teaclicvs. ft is ah 
most desirable that European Educational offic(U’s should cpialii 
in tlie Vernaculars. Normal Schools for native Vernacular Tcacl 
ers have been established at Calcutta, ILooghly, Dacca and Gov 
baity, and travelling Normal Teachers are employed in (‘ach di 
trict of Bchar. But little can be done iu Veruacalar Education 
til good Teachers arc available. All that has Ixicn domi has \m 
based on the principle that the people arc to be if possible i 
duced and assisted to educate tbcmselvcs ; not to look to d 
vornment to do every thing for them.^^ The primupai mcasiu’ 
to this end have been the twtablislnncnt of two Model Selnuds 
Government expense iu ca(*b <listrict of B«diar, eight Schools 
each of the three districts of Diuagnporc^ llungpore and Bogn 
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and five Scliools of a superior kind in eaclioftlie districts of Nud- 
deahj Bnrdwan, Hooglily and Midnapore. The old Government 
Vernacular Schools have also been preserved where it was pos- 
sible. In many districts the indigenous Schools are periodically 
examined^ and stimulated to efficiency by loans of books and 
money rewards. ^i'’he most promising Schools in the 24-Per- 
gunnahs^ Baraset^ Jessore^ and Dacca have been formed into cir- 
cles each under an itinerant Normal Teacher ; in 17 districts a 
Scholarship of 4 Rs. a month has been offered to the best pupils 
of Vernacular Schools ; Grants in Aid amounting to 6,265 Rs. 
have been given to 79 English and 140 Vernacular Schools, 
chiefly situated in the districts near Calcutta and supported al- 
most exclusively by natives, one of whom, Baboo Joykisseu 
Mookerjea has with his brother established 24 English and 
Vernacular Schools on their estates in Hooglily and Bm’dwan. 
Ill districts distant from the capital private aid to Education is 
obtained with such difficulty that it may be needful to relax in their 
favour the conditions of the Grant in Aid Rules. The notifl ca- 
tion of July 9th, 1835, prohibiting persons who cannot road and 
■write from receiving Government appointments worth more than 
Rs. 6 per mensem, is considered an important auxiliary to educa- 
tion. 

In the publication of Educational Works, the department has 
done little, this field being now nearly occupied by ])rivatc in- 
dividuals, and by the School Book and Vernacular Literature 
Societies 5 all aided indirectly by the Department. The statis- 
tical returns of the Department arc hereafter to be drawn up ou 
an improved form. The sum expended on Englisli Schools and 
(Colleges in 1S55-56 was Rs. and on Vcruaonlar 

Schools Rs. 17,590. In couclusiou Mr. Young says of tlic 
officers of the Department : — 

would not have boon easy to find more able and enthu- 
siastic Inspectors of Schools, than those wlio have held these U])- 
pointmeuts daring the year, vi::, Messrs. Pratt, Chapman, 
Woodrow, and Robinson. To work with such men is both an 
honor and a pleasure. The Principals of Colleges have discharg- 
ed their duties with the ability and unostentatious industry for 
which, ill former years, they have earned the acknowledgmonlH 
of Government, aiul of the Professors and School Teachers, with 
hut few exceptions, nearly the same may be said, fllio great 
majority of the Local Committee have also rendered willing and 
valuable aid to the Department, aid ■which is the more desiring 
of acknowledgment, inasmuch as it entails upon persons whose 
time is already wcll-occupicd additional labour without addition- 
al emohuncat/^ 

Annendix A, contains Extracts from the Reports of Inspectors 
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oi' ScIiooIb, Principals of Colleges, and Local Committees of 
Public Instruction, 

Mr. Woodrow, Inspector of East Bengal, in bis Keport for tlic 
cpiarter ending July, 1855, says that whereas the number of 
boys at School in Bengal, ought to be 3,80,000 in order to 
equal the English proportion of seven per cent, on the whole 
population, the actual number is only 2,065, Education for 
the masses has therefore to be commenced in Bengal.'’^ hfr. 
Woodrow after describing in detail his arrangements for the 
Sub -Inspectorships, bears witness to the efficiency of the numer- 
ous private Schools near Calcutta, and to the general ])rogress 
of Education in Baraset. Mr. Woodrow remarks that the 
Boarding School at Baraset receives Imt a ductiiating and limit- 
ed support, and that the attendance in the Agricultural Class 
has fallen off. Tlic respectable castes of Hindus consider 
manual labour disreputable, work in the garden is not popular 
among the students, but it might be different if Agricultural 
knowledge were made to ^^pay^^ in the marks for Junior Scholar- 
ships.'^^ Without such pecuniary reward the success of the 
garden is impossible. The Baraset Female School is in ex- 
istence and that is The English Zillah Schools throughout 
Mr. Woodrow's District are all steadily increasing in numhor 
and influence. 

Mr. CxiAPMiN, Inspector in Bchar, in his Report for the same 
(juarter says that from 1835 to 3845, the Englisli School at 
'J?ai.na with an annual average of 96 boys was the only one in 
all Belmr. There are now nine Government and three Private ancl 
Missioruiry Schools with a total of 3,350 boys learning* English. 
1'his progress mainly is attributed to the impression which is 
a])road that a knowledge of English is necessary to Government 
employ, but there are other causes which Mr, Chapman specifies. 
The condition of the Schools is satisfactory, though the educa- 
tion is but elementary. Mr. Chapman attaches great impor- 
f ance to English instruction, but considers it only the accessary 
of the more important Mission of Vernacular Education. Exit 
1.0 the spread of Education of this kind there are great obstacles in 
Bchar, arising chiefly from the bigotry of the Mussulman Moul- 
avics and a general fear of proselytism exasperated at the mo- 
ment by the excitement caused by the attempt to deprive jail 
convicts of their lotas. The Sontlial Insurrection also impeded 
educational eflbrts throughout two entire districts. The diffi- 
culties have been increased by the fact that the School Books are 
printed in the Dev Nugri character instead of the KyastU which is 
in general xise. Mr. Chapman thinks however that the intro- 
duction of Dev Nagri should be insisted on, and that this difficulty 
will gradually vanish. The principal feature of the vernacular 
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operations has kin in the recognition of the indigenous toachem. 
The Siih-Iuspcctors have visited 498 Hindu and 334 Mussul- 
man Schools. Their reception has not been generally satisfac- 
tory as the native teachers are jealous, and alarmed. Some- 
thing has been done in the sale of Schuol Books, and Model 
Schools are in course of establishment. 

Me. Hodgson Peatt, Inspector in South Bengal in his Bc- 
port for the same quarter describes in detail the system on 
which his Sub -Inspectors have worked, the difficulties which 
they have met with, chiefly owing to the jealousy of the pro- 
prietors and teachers of indigenous Schools and to the ambition 
of the parents to give their children a smattering of English 
in the hope of qualifying them for public employ ; he states what 
has been done towards the preparation of school-books. Mr. 
Pratt thinks that “the multiplication of English elementary 
Schools is an evil to be avoided.” 

Me. CiuCTiAN in the second Quarterly Koport reports that 
a private English School just established at Dinapore should 
be adopted by Government. He reports a falling off in the 
attendance at the public English Schools generally, and at- 
tributes it partly to the determination of Government to dis- 
pense with a knowledge of English as a requirement for can- 
didates for Government employ, and partly to the establish- 
ment of the private Schools ; the above mentioned total munher 
of English scholars in the district has increased to 1440. With 
regard to vernacular Schools the jcaloirsy of the teachers and 
the religious suspicion of the people arc still impediments. Ihe 
Local Committees as Committees shorv little zeal or energy, but 
the contrary is true of their members acting individually. 

Me. Eobinson, Inspector in Assam and North Bengal in Ids 
Eoport for the quarter ending October, 1855, finds the people 
rather indifferent to education, but by no means absolutely oj)- 
posed to it. Efforts, to be hereafter extended, have been made 
for the encouragement of indigenous Schools, fourteen of which 
have been visited by the Sub- Inspectors and very favourably re- 
ported of. The Government Vernacular Schools will it is ex- 
pected benefit greatly by the Sub-Inspection system. The Eng- 
lish Schools continue to be well attended, and the Missionary 
Schools among the Khassia and Cachar hillmcn arc efficient 
and promising. 

Me. Woodkow, in his second Quarterly Eoport discusses at 
length the state of the indigenous Gooroomohashoy Schools and 
the means demanded for their improvement. At those Schools 
the boys though taught to read and pronounce fluently do not 
understand what they read. The Gooroomohashoys or teachers 
themselves are frequently no wiser. Birt Mr. Woodrow would 
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stall retain tliese men as leading and writing masters. The 
Gooroomolxaslioy should still keep his School, collect the fees and 
teach what he calls reading, writing, and arithmetic but sliould 
leave to others the duties which he is himself unable to dis- 
charge/' This plan has already been successfully adopted by 
the Krislinaghur Missionaries. The Gooroomohashoys should 
receive a small fee for each boy attaining a certain proficiency, 
and the best boys in each School should receive a trifle to in- 
duce them to continue their studies. The Goorooraohashoy 
system can be maintained at one-fourth of the cost of the Go- 
vernment vernacular Schools." 

Pundit Esiiur Chundjbu Surma reports on the Normal School 
from its commencement to the 30tli of November. The School 
was opened on July 5th, 1855, to retain teachers for the model 
vernacular Schools. It has a Head Master (native) on Es. 150, 
and a 2nd Master on Es. 50. The ages of admission are from 
17 to ‘15 years. The School opened witli 71 pupils of whom the 
most deserving 00 received stipends. There are monthly ex- 
aminations at which those who pass are held c[ualified for teach- 
erships in model Schools, and those who are found lazy are dis- 
missed. 38 students have already passed. Low caste students 
are for the present excluded. The test for admission is a familiar 
ac([uaiiitance with Nitibodha, Sacontalah, Bital Panchabinsati, 
Introduction to Sanscrit Grammar," 

Mil. Pratt's tliird Quarterly Eeport simply records general 
progress. Mr. Cliapman in his third Eeport s])caks of having 
piHwiously visited a large portion of the district, ho is able to 
ctmfinn from a strict observation all that he had formerly assert- 
ed ot‘ the existence of a deep rooted prtgiidice against 11 le educa- 
tional rnea>snres of Government. The ])eoplc .are persuaded iluit 
their couv(jrsion is aimed at. They believe that tlie Missiou- 
ari( 3 S are in iliu ])ay of the Goveriinumt and it is almost impossible 
to (lonvinec them of the contrary. 

Tlse eonse<pienco is that while a command to send their cliil- 
dren to School ‘^Gvould he obeyed if not with intelligent assent, 
at any rate as a decree of fate, our admee is despised and rarely 
Ibllowt^d." Mr. Chapman therefore fluds it most eHeciual to 
take for lus starting point and to allow his suhordinates to <lo 
the same, that it is the order of Government that people should 
now educate their children, and that the people ought to Im 
saiistied that Government would not command that which is 
not good fur them. Having laid down this principle W(^ then 
jn’oeood to prove by every argument at our command, tluit in 
so doing Government has no intention whatever to iuierfere with 
the religion <>f its sulyocts." This is the mode of proceiHliag 
which Mr. 11. S. Eeid has adopted in the North West lh\wince»* 
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ill spite of tlie existing* prejudices the SiiL-Iuspectors in IVl'r. 
Ciiapman^s division have made some progress in iiiti’oduoing im*- 
proved school books and modes of tuition^ and in promoting the 
establishment of new vernaciilar Schools. One Native liajali 
has shown much zeal in the cause of new Schools but the sale 
of improved school-books has seriously fallen off. Especial mea- 
sures have been adopted for the improvement of the teachers of 
the model Schools. 

Mr. Woodrow in his third Quarterly Report complains that 
the teachers of Ziliah Schools show little interest in their dnty^ 
do not beep iip their own reading, and show great ignorance of 
passing events. Their idea of Europe is generally derived 
from Addison and Goldsmith.-'^ To remedy this defect the 
lllusfrated London News has been ordered out. Several Verna- 
cular Lil)raries have been established 1y private exertion, but 
the sale of school-books has been slow. The Sub-Inspectors 
have been employed with some success in promoting the esia« 
hlishment of Schools. 

Mr. Robtnsois in his Report for the quarter ending January, 
1856, (whicb submits several applications for Grants in Aid) re- 
ports that village Schools in Assam ai’c on the increase, and that 
the English Schools are making progress. He reports at 
some length on the Missionary Schools at Sylhet and Cherra 
Poonjee. 

Pundit Esiiuii Chundicr Surma in his Report for the same 
quarter aiinoixnccs that there are 2,788 pupils in tlie 20 model 
Schools authorized for the districts of Nucldea, Burdwan, llooghly 
and Miduapore. Their efficiency is creditable, that oftl^e School 
at Mohespore in Niiddea especially so. The boys in allthe Schools 
display great zeal, and those at Jowgong objected to a holiday 
when xt was offered them. The people take the greatest interest 
in the Schools and the village eldej's visit them frequently. One 
old gentleman at Gopalnuggur in Miduapore actually shed tears 
of joy on hearing a hoy read. The Normal School has made 
good progress. 

Mr, Pratt in his Report for the quarter ending April, 1850, 
during wffiiclx he visited the Berhampore and Kishnaghur Colleges, 
and the most important English and Anglo Vernacular Schools, 
that the hoys generally resort to superhuman efforts at 
cramming at the end of the term^^ to make up for the want of 
continuous exertion. He would also recommend measures by 
which success at the examinations should be made^ to depend 
upon the exercise of the thinking and reasoning faculties, as well 
upon that of mere memory. This object is attained at the Jonyc 
Training School but nowhere else. The pu])ils of all the Schools 
are seldom able to talk good or intelligible English, Gymnastic 
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exorcises and games are recommended. In some of ilic Schools 
the progress of the classes was impeded by big boys who had 
entered too late and studied too long. There are SI Vernacular 
and 19 Anglo- Vernacular Schools receiving Grants in Aid, and 
much interest is shewn in the extension of aidec^ Schools, Three 
measures from which important results are expected have been 
sanctioned by the Government, namely the establishment of 
a superior Normal School, the assignment of Scholarships 
to Vernacular Schools, and the establishment of a popular Ver- 
nacular newspaper. InefScieut Vernacular teachers have been 
replaced. The Sub-Inspectors have given general satisfaction. 
Attempts are on foot to establish Public Libraries at Soory and 
Baiicoorali. 

Me. Woodrow, in his Report for the sam'C quarter after pre- 
mising that Lis district embracing an area of 83,607 square miles 
with a population of 76,53,178, is larger and more populous 
than Ireland, and that it is rendered ten times more vast by 
the diiHculties of transit, especially during and immediately after 
the rains, says lie has been compelled to confine his attention dur- 
ing the quarter chiefiy to the 2 1-Pergunnahs and Baraset. He 
(iousiders the establishment of Bengalee Schools to be his great 
))usiness, althougli where Mussulmans reside in great numbers 
Bengalee is in disrepute. A Mussulman gentleman performs 
Ills religious services in Arabic, writes in Persian, converses with 
his eipials in Urdu, and speaks to servants and women in Ben- 
galee/^ He speaks favourably of the Government Anglo -Ver- 
nacular Schools, and unfavourably of those supported by private 
persmis. He complains that games and physical training are not 
aiteuded to. Head Masters arc above encouraging them, and 
iilu^ system of Education stamps a sedentary impress on the cha- 
racter of the ])oys. Mr. Woodrow conducted the Teachership cx- 
aniiuaiioii at the Presidency College. The result was notsatisfac- 
toiy. The instruction in common things’’ is neglected. At 
iiui laic Senior Scliolamhip examination ibr all tlie Colleges of 
Bengal iluH'c was not a siudeni who could tell why the Punkah 
]>roduced the sensation of cold. In short the sysiiim of education 
represses the love of enquiry, and dulls the observant faculties. 
"Mr. ^Voo(lrow urges tlu^ importance of improved training Schools 
on the Pupil Teacher’^ system. He also points out abases to 
which, the Grunt in Aid system is liable. 

A son of a family, of a respectable caste, is fairly educated in 
a Government or Missionary School, lie cannot readily get a 
situation, and as the expression is Gm site at home without 
work' ami is suppoi'ted by his friends. Not feeling comfort- 
able in this depeademfi state, he prevails on his friends to make 
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Scliool. Tlioy agree to subscribe Eiipees 25^ Oovernmeiit giveB 
an equal amount — and the fees are about Rupees 15. Tims an 
income of Rupees 65 is raised. He gets himself appointed as 
Head-master on Rupees 40 ; and some other dependent of the 
family as Second-master on Rupees 20, and leaves the rest for 
contingencies. The family give Rupees 25, but receive back 
Rupees 60. If these small Schools are carefully watched and 
none but Ified Teachers are admitted, this private advantage 
will tend to public good, and Schools will be established where 
otherwise there would be none. ^ If however the Teacher thus 
appointed be inefficient, then he must be dismissed or the grant 
stopped/^ 

The aided Schools are all flourishing. Female education has 
made some progress. 

Mr. llobinsoiTs Report for the quarter ending April, 1856, goes 
into minute details regarding English and mixed and Vernacu- 
lar Schools both Government and private, but gives no new facts 
of moment. 

The remainder of Appendix A. consists of the separate Reports 
by the Principals of Colleges and Schools on their respective 
charges. They contain notliing calling for permanent record. 
Appendix B. gives a selection of the more important Circulars, 
&c. issued daring the year. Appendix C. contains reports and 
papers connected with the Seliolarship and Honor examinations 
and is incapable of abridgment. Appendix D. among other miscel- 
laneous Tabular Statements, gives a detailed Return of students 
in the Government Colleges and English Schools on the 30th 
April, 1856, and detailed statements of the Receipts and charg- 
es of the Department. 
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ADVKliTlSEMKNT 


The (Jovcrjimciit Iiulia publish on no uvemg'u a volume 
every (lirec days. Prom Reports atleeting* the <*ufciro Empire to 
accoiiats of local drainage^ Iroin the opiiiious ol* the ablest officers 
to the cost of a eutcha bye-road iu frontier province^ every thing 
(mds a place in these pnblicatioiis. There is scarcely a subject 
connected Avith Indian Adininistratiou on which they do not ex- 
liaust official knowledge. There is no officer in the country who 
may not obtain from them^ in reference to his special task^ all 
the advantages of experience. Idle ini'oruiation thus vast is^ 
however, widely scattered. The Re(ior<ls of one Presidency an? 
S(*arcely known in another. The hooks arc not very readily pro- 
curable, and above all they an? like all other blue hooks dry, ill- 
digested, and overlaid with detail. It costs an hour to find a fact, 
and iu India men wlio care about facts cannot spare houns. 

The object of tlie (Compiler is to remove this defect, to do for 
the official information of‘ India wliat Mr. Lo^one Levi is doing 
for the Blue Books of England. Tlu? Annals will comprise every 
fact, and almost every opinion of importance iu tlie rerjords of the 
<|iiarioi% A cojiious TikIck will enabh? the reader instantly to re- 
liu* to the subject of which he is in search, and any peculiarity of 
opinion and even of style is carefully retained. 

A word may be necessary on tin? arrang(?meni adopted. It. is 
int(mded that the most imjioriaut subjecjt should liavii tlie largest 
space, but in estimating the relative importance of the records 
the Compiler has been conij)el]ed to reply on his own judgment. 
Usually all subjects oi' imperial interest have the preference, statis- 
ti<3s oeiiupy the next place, and sabj(3Cits purely historical the last. 
Tdu?y are not very important, and not at all interesting, but 
they can only be condensed to a certain point. Of the labotir 
thus saved to the public, but one illustration must suffi<3e. The 
Number contains 18B pages. The books analyzed comprize just 
three thousand six hundred. 
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PAVrvlKK'I'OK VlLLAfiJ-l POlJCiA 
N. ir. 1‘. Rcnm/s, i\iri XXVHJ. 

On 2or(l Fohrujiry, i8r»r>, IMr. i \ l\ (/amjielinH, Assistant 
Secretary^ Noi‘ik-Wost(‘ri< Provianns snbniilsa Motij on ilic I'omn- 
ncration oFtlic lluralPoiicar. llu‘ first (*()m‘S])ou(lei]Co on record 
is a letter from tlio IJoard of llcveitiie oi tlic 9ih Aprils fu 

it the Board direct the Rctilerueiit OtHcers to {iliow’' to eaeli villn^‘0 
policeman 5 boeg'alis in ju^hirtn Subsequently at, a conrcrencc 
])rcsidocl over by Lord Aiicklaiid, an (q)iuion was cx])rcRscd in 
favour of a fixed money payjncni. ft was held tliafc a salary 
made tlio policeman more independent while ibeja^j-diirc eoin))eli-. 
ed liim to work, and dcvot(^ his time to cultivation instead of his 
jiroper duties. In time ordrou<2;ht tin* land nnght )deld nothin|:c^ 
and the policeman -wonlcl be driven to illegitimate sources of 
gain. , It happ(m(‘-d thus in 18^57 * Lord Auckland tlievcforc 
resolved that one nipoo [ler mensem slionld be the remuneration 
of a Gorait, l}at a idiowkecdar should haves enough to give lam 
tlircc seers of wlic^ai a day. Where land had been assigned n() 
machiucjiy was required to lix the Police dues, AVIku'c money 
was to be paid tlu^ amount should he included by the Collector 
in the jumma^ and paid by the Magistrate half ytjarly. This 
resolution was carried out. 

Subsequently the Board rc-opened the question in connection 
with some correspondence between the Magistrate of Dcllii 
and the Settlement Officer of Furruckabad. Mr* Grants Magis- 
trate of Delhi, held that there should be a Chowkeedar to evewy 
thirty houses, that he and the Bullahur should be paid in money, 
tliat the Chowkeedar should xceeive lis. 4 per meiiBcm, and that 
the Magistrate should have power to return the money collected 
to villasres which from fifood conduct or other cause needed less 
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tliaiiUie com|ilcmciit of Police. Mr. Taylcr^ Sctileuicnil Oflicer 
answered by quoting an order of the Board of 21st Fehru- 
arv, IS iO^ dircctiiig that Chowkeedars should receive Rs. 3 and 
Biiilaliurs 1 Re. per mensem. Immediately after, Mr. Taylei ioid 
Mr. Grant there was no uniformity in the Delhi division, and lie 
did not sec how to introduce the new system. Mr. Carmichael 
remarks it was his express business to see. In fact Mr. Tayicr 
just did nothing.^^ Mr. Grant exposed Mr. Tayler, who how- 
ever w^as backed up by the Sudder Board, and Government sided 
with the Board. The transaction was curious because the orders 
of tlic Board and Government w^ere op^msed to Lord Auckland's 
Resolution, in which both Board and Government liad concurred. 

In Furrackabad, Mr. Robinson fixed the number ofChowkce- 
dai's according to the heavy or light assessment of the villages. 
The principle was peculiar to himself. In Futtchpore, Mr. 
J. Thornton held that one Chowkeedar could guard sixty 
houses, and tliat every separate hamlet exceeding ten houses 
should'havc a Chowkeedar. Payment he thought should he made 
in money. Tlie Zemindars were unwilling to give up land, par- 
ticularly Lind of good quality, and the Chowdv cedars' jaghircs 
did not exceed Rs. 20 a year. The Chowkeedars were generally 
Pasccs, and given to robbery. Without at least Rs.^ 3-8 a 
moiiili respectable men would not take the office. A dismissal 
even if uccompauied by imprisonment rvas not much dreaded, 
ilr. Thornton therefore proposed that the jaghires should be 
commuted for Rs. 2 a month. Mr. Lowther the Commissioner 
supported these views. The Govenuncut however held to the 
Board’s letter of 14th August, 181-0. This letter, given in tlio 
Appendix, lays down the principle that by an assignment of 
land all parties coutribiiic a fair share to the Police, Govern- 
ment giving up revenue, the Zemindar giving up rent, the 
])Cople giving certain perquisites. A commutation may be 
fair, but if additional policemen arc added the people 
cannot in settled districts ho forced to pay, and in new districts 
the Chowkeedar will practically be paid out of the jiimma. 
To pay village policemen out of the revenue seems a doubtful 
motlc of raising u State Police. Mr. Muir carried out these 
ideas, and he increased the watchmen from 31i> to 3/0. The 
average number of houses to a waiclunan was then 58. The 
Chowkeedars were paid in land.^ 

In Goruckporc, the Commissioner in IBId' reported that Mr. 
Rcade's system which was peculiar chiefly fi‘om the establish- 
ment of supenwising village police officers called Zillahclars, 
had broken down. It W'as soon after abolished. The number 
of houses to a Chowkeedar was 50. 

In Aai’af Mr. Mausel enforced money payments, and m 



Hmneei’pore, and MozuHerniixi^’tn' uud .'uuiira^ money piu«- 
oiciits were cuforcod. In Biuluon^ tlie Hettlcmcut Oilleer grain- 
ed jagliircs. In Ll»e Delira Dlioon a comproinmc was cflect<a!^ 
and tlic payiificiits made in grain, efec. 

In Delliij Joini Lawrence enforced money payments 
fis. 3 to tlic Cliowkeedar and Rupee 1 to tlic Eullafuir, in this 
district there yas an odd sysiem of keeping watch hy lot, rho 
names of tlic villagers being written on hits of potsherd, and 
drawn out at random by the Putwarcc. 

Til Allahabad jaghires were allowed liv My. Aruutgomcry 
who however protested against tliesysUiui. In Banda momw pay- 
ments were made, and latterly the iiieiit. ( Jovernor ordin'ed that 
hi all future seltlemonts a mormy nllouauec should be providtah 
Thus it is evident lhai tlieviiNoand judicious principles laiil 
ilown by Lord Auckland were iijisct wilbin a month of tlnar 
pronmlgatiou. Two-ilurds of the (diowkeedaree jaghires oxi^t 
only on the face of the settlement records, but the Chowki'odars 
(‘annot complain because they cannot reach the <rentral station. 
Payments in money would inirodneo a more <‘i!ii‘i(‘ni class ot 
men* T!h^ A])pendi(‘es contain the hhlers snmmariyaal above. 


'riflliD PTAMAB IIKPOIIT. 

India nevMrd.^, No. AIT//. 

This is the Third Punjab Report, li inchules a p(n’iod from 
Lsl May, 1853 to 3()th April, JHoG. The iidbrmatiou is broiighi 
u[) to date in ail brandies exca^pt the* jiulicial. 8ir John Law- 
rence describes the country — 

British territories, ... sq. milc^s, 81,00(1 

Area of Dependant territories, .. „ „ 1,00,000 


Total area, „ „ 1,81,000 

Population of BriiLsh tmantorios, . . . . 1,30,00,000 

(lej)CiKlant, 70,00,000 


Total population, . . 3,00,00,000 

ilevenuo of ik’iiish territories, ... .. .. .fc 30,00,000 

— depoudaut, 1, 50b, 000 


Total revenue, .0 35,00,000 

The bonier district stretches for 800 miles, is o(t<;u|>ii‘d by 
30 warlike trilies, and is oontrulled by a powerful military force. 
The forces under the direct control of ttic (hiief Oommissioner 
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comprise an JiTCgular force of IS^T'OO lucii^ and a Milibj’y Po- 
lice of 9765 men. 

The head of the Administration is the Chief Commissioner, 
lie is assisted hy a Judicial and a Financial Cominissioiier. Tluf 
head qnarters of all are at Lahore, the political capital. Tlicrc 
are seveji divisions, each mtli a Commissioner, and there is n 
Chief Engineer for Public Works, Civil and Military. 

JttdlciaL It has been shewn in former reports that in the 
Punjab there is a short and clear code, a system of procedure 
wdiich provides for the attendance of the parties and a sumjnary 
decision. There are Small Cause Courts scattered all over the 
country. Every month ilic reports of every Court are trans- 
mitted to head quarters. At the close of the year tlic fimircvs 
are made up, averages struck, and a brief critique from supcrioi- 
authority warns officers of tlic defects apparent, or the ends to be 
next attained. Every district is parcelled oh into Tchsiidarces, 
Every Tehsiklar is a Judge of Causes not exceeding 11s. 6()q\ 
There arc 104 of these Courts. Each Court bason an average- 
jurisdiction over 78‘t square miles, and 1,2.2,280 souls. No suitor 
can be more than 14 miles from one of these Courts. Aboni 
two-thirds of the business of tlie country is performed in IIk^sc 
C ourts. There are 111 Eegiilar Courts presided over ])y JOtputy 
Assistant and Extra Assistant Commissioners, Idie procednro 
in both is the same. In 1851, 59,818 suits were tried for pj’o.^ 
perty valued at Es, 43,oG,208. In 1855, 61,829 suits wnre 
tried for Es. 45,05,797. The average value ofasuitwnsiu 
1854, Es. 72, and in 1855, Rs. 73. About two-thirds of th(; 
suits are for sums less than £5. The suits arc generally on bond 
debts, ceremonial dues, and mortgages. Almost all litigation 
about land is decided by the Revenue Courts. 

In 1854, the average dwration of a suit was 28 days. In 1 855, 
it was five days less. The cost in 1855 was only Rs. 4-13-3 per 
cent. Arbitration is employed in abont ouc-tliird of the cases. 
In 1855 there were 33,366 executions to 61,829 suits. Only H 
per cent, of decrees wxrc appealed against. Only 20 per cent, 
of appealed cases were modified or reversed. The privik^on of 
appeal is much valued. ^ 

Cnmkial Justice. The ratio of crime to population stand.s as 
follows : — 

Total Crimes and ^ . 

Yeae. Miscellaneous Total Population. Oflences 

Offences. Population. 

1854.. . 45,715 ‘ 3,.27,I7,821 j to 278 

1855.. . 41,268 1,27,17,821 1 „ 308 

The ratio exclusive of minor oflcnccs is — 
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Toial of Crimes, 
exclusive of Mis- 
cellaneous Offen- 
ces. 

, . 27,276 


Tucal Popiila- 
iioji. 


Proportion of 
Crime to Pojiula- 
tioii. 


185-1,.. 27,276 1,27,17,821 1 to ^156 

1855.. . 22,002 1,27,17,821 I „ 578 

The last-named proportion of one crime to 578 persons <lo(‘s 
ap])car to indicate a ^is;enera! peacefulness and oheclience to tlio 
Laws. It is obvious that in such I'cmtories as these, with. 
races varyiii^'O the raii<i must Huetnatc considerahlv. The 
tracts most lV<je from cj’imc arc the prosperous Slates 
and MTst of ilic Hiitlcj lUver. The country round Lahore, and 
also roiuid Jiiehun, is about ordiiiary in this respect. On iJu: 
Trans-] adiis frontier, the ([uantity of crime is eoniparative!}" 
ii.i;’ht, but its cpiality is severe. Ju the Souilicrn regions of the 
Punjab, that is, round Mooitan and Lciia, the inuncrical amount 
of crime is great ; but more iliaii half cojisists of (‘attlc-lifling, 
which, though oi‘ course a (u'inu', does not, luuicr the usual cir- 
cumstances of its coumiission, indicaio any great de])ravi(y, and 
ill some rospiicts ])ai-takes of tlui t'haraidcr of a niiisanee.^^ " 

The imneaso in the annnini of crimes contiHued from the an- 
nexatioa to 1855. Crime ilieu decreased. It seems probuhio 
that the increase was owing to tins improvcuieut of the means 
of detection, which at last in 1855 bi'guii to operate on crinne 
Heinous crimes such asmiu’dcr, murderous assault, and robiery 
witli violence arc decreasing year by year, J\lany of th<j mur- 
ders reported arc in iaci mountain raids. Dacenty 1ms iniver 
re-a])pcare(l. ThuggX'c is jicrliaps (‘Xilmd and ceriain'ly dornuint. 
fligh way robbery is only prevalent in Native States, hemalo 
lufantie.idc if not (^xtiugiiishc'd verges on extinction. Even in 
the lighter crimes a demmse is pcrce.|)tibh.* - 

TludL Burglary. Cattle- lifting. 

1854.. . .. .. 11,567 4,216 8,177 

!);87f 6,198 5,651 

Cattle lifting wull be further decreased, but it is a difficult 
crime to suppress. There is an increase in the number of mis.- 
cellancous cases. 'These cases li<nv(*ver ate personal gricvanct^s, 
and their increases shews an increasing teuclcucy to seek the 
protection of the laws. 

The percentage of acrpiittals to trials stands as follows 


Pcr-ecuitago of acfjuittak on total 

number tried, 

Ihuxccniagc of accputtals on cou- 


vitions. 


JH53, 

1851.. 

j 855, 

45'58 

4;i'G0 

37-67 

93-9B 

77-72 

63-96 



I'hr dundion cases before iiic Ma^'i^iraic is 9 (lavs, 

aufi of case>s iu whldi Police avet employed 1 f days. Nearly 99 
per e(Mii. oT th(i witnesses arc dciaioed only one day. fjcss Ihuu 
^5 per eeui. of Use ea^es inslituled (litrin^‘ the year ari^ peiulinj> 
at Use ol“ it. Idm followiag is the accoiuit of pnuisluaents 
lullicied by M ae^’istrates : — 


\ nrii. 


Years, 


!U‘oa((L\Iouths 
to 'Z Years, 


G Months* Pined. Flogged. Total. 


I Hot, 1,71 t 0,598 4,29 1‘ 13,500 2,059 27,1 05 

IHoo, 1,158 4>/n() ;3,82() 10^532 2,0/8 28,201. 

It has uts object in the Paujab to substitute fines and 
sts'ip{‘s for iinprisonnnaits. The proportion of stolen property 
iTMa)vcrc5d by the ihdice is about ouc-tlurd. The estimated 
^al{le stolen during 1855 was G! hikb<?. 4^his estimate more- 
over is tin* owner’s own. Of the scirious cases committed to the 
Se.<si()iis a.bout tlu'tT^-fourih.s nisnlt in convictions. Of the appeals 
front Magistrate’s deeisions piv.fcrred to these tribunals about 
(HiofoiH'tli are sn(ej(Msful, (),i tlu' whole (triminal justice isimprov- 
IMV, veai'!y« '*■' I'bere are tew ucdl-inlbrnujd peu’sons, Naiiv(m)r 
lhiropi*:ru vdto nould not admit tliat crinu; is mild and rare, 
and on ii,’. oi'eurri' um' is vig'<n‘ously proseeuU^d and (jundignly 
puuishedd 

Po(}vi\ 'Tlu^ Police for(‘(‘ consists of two (lorjas of irn^gular 
Infantry, seven ilattulions of l’\>ol, om*, Ihrgiment Pnnjal) Oavab. 
ry, and h\en1y«''eu*n 15''H»ps (»f fhu'se. Their aggrt^gatn 
slreuglh siuiuls at. 12,853 num, and ilntn* aanma! (lo^i amount.s 
to Unpees lS,Gl,t572 tjr 11,80,1575 on a population (sf twtdve.and 
ilu’ce (puiriin’ milliems. 'fliere is (mo smti Mllitaiy ik)runnaan 
to 989 pci^pks Tlic Uivil Ptdiee immlHU' 9,l2ti nnm, and cost 
(lupcijs H,73,I>99 m* i;H7,339 p(‘r annum. 1’<> a, populaticnt as 
above givim, and to a IVrriimy of 8ldi25 sqmire miles, ilanv is 
one such Ptdicemun to 1,395 inlialntants and toUsquan^ uddes, 
lYjcC’ivll Po!i(!e is distributed over 2Hl I’haimahs (»r subordinate 
jnrihdietions. These jurisdieiionH contain on an av(‘ra.g(^ 102 
Villages, 290 s({uarc miles, and 1-5,2711 pe.rsoiis. 41if‘ avera,g*e 
strength of (fivi! IhduHj to each jurisdiction will la* oncMieatl 
Polic (5 Odiecr, ami 32 Polieemcm, In t!m larger Towns titcrc is 
one Watcliman lo ab{)ut 520 (dtizens— “th(^s(‘, it will lai rdiunn- 
bered, are paid by the towns* pt^ophn As regards the rural 
Con^tabidary paiil by the tillagcrs, then* are 28, H79 villages in 
these Territories, to eacdi thertj is at least one (hnistabh*, so that 
their strength is not Ichh than 39,999. Tim agricultural popula- 
tion mmibers seveu millions of souls, so therci is one Constable 
to every M2 of agricnlturistH, ami tomawy 2%32 sqtiar<^ mih^sd* 
The Police charges amount to Ry 2;t,77, 14*2 per uunutih The 
Aliliiary force is thoroughly dbciplhied md hardly inferior to 
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Irregular troops. The Civil Police arc all droir.cd and arnuHl 
aCke. Tlie jdress is plain, of a drab colour; tlic arms an; a 
su^ord and carbine for tlic Ecgular Police and a sfcalF and 
spear for llic Watcliiiicn. The Slate is put to no expense there- 
by, for every man finds bis own nnifoiTa llic import duty 
levied at tlie town gates 3iovv provides tlic Town Police. AW 
towns in the Fiinjal) arc tlius taxed, and many large villages 
have at tlieir own request been plaeed uadev th(‘, same system. 
The people will tolerate no other foinn of tax. Tlie largest 
amount thus levied is at Umritsur, where the tax in 1850 pro- 
duced X' 5 320. The disarming ('diet remains in full force. Thorn 
arc no arms to be found anywhere except in l\f»ha.t, vdierc arms 
are necessary for dcreiiee against the tournmnding trila s. Not 
a murmur has been licard. The exportaiion <d' sabp.eh'e across 
the (rentier has also been prohiljhcd. Idle indcjiendmii. (nibes 
used it to make gunpowder. 

Tbc Thuggee Department is maintained. Aliout 100 Thugs are. 
still at large, but tlmir ^'devices are utterly eoufoimdcd.^^ An 
Industrial School for the employment of Idiug approves has 
hcen ostahlished at Lahore, and the meinherKS of flic Wir/a- 
bee caste to wliich tliey belong arc under surveillance. Tlic 
other criminal classes also are forbidden to move abroad with- 
out passports. Torture is pmiislied by long terms of im- 
prisoiiment. 

Jai/s, Tlic total number of jirisonors is 11,802. The total 
cost is '1,03,3.21-7 or 30-9-1 i per bead. Tlu.s is about 25 
])cr cent, loss than the average cost three y(*ars ago. “Tlic 
general conduct and condition of the prisoners has been satis- 
factory. Their rations and clothing arc notoriously good, 

especially as comjiared with the food and dress of the iowxu* 

classes. Iduur wards arc clean and fairly ventilated. Idnur 
general healtli is excellent. During 185 1< the mortality was 
only (r21 per cent. And during 185;), 5*07 per cent, on the 

aggregate of ])risoncivs. In two Jails on tlic Frontier there 

have been cpidiimics, which equally alHicted the neighbombood. 
In two I ails also (llawul Pindee and Dhunnsula) the prisoners 
suffered in health white eonsiriicting the prison Inuldingu Ibe 
abolition of out door labor generally, and the substitution of 
intramural occupation efibcied in 1853, liave bad the best (flb^et, 
both on the phyrnfine ami the morale of the prisoners, tilui 
Ulterior of the Jail now resenible.s an Industrial Institution. 
There has been no emeuie or attempt at disturbance within the 
years under report. J^scapos from Jail Itavc been rare. In 
1851, only 60 prisoners broke Jail, of whom 18 were recaptured, 
and 38 during 1855, of whom again. 33 wen' reeaptured, 
JU'coinmitmcnts on second coiiviclions arc becornlug b'ss fre- 
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qxicnt/^ AboiU half llie pTisoiicts arc cmploycil on inasndacn 
tui’os. The value of the work done of all Rort« in wnb 
Rs. IjdlpILl. TliC Jails turn out floorcloths, rope, couutry 
paper aiifl blankets. LithogTaphic Printing Presses are also at 
work. the close of 1854, only 715 prisoners in ail Lhe 

♦Tails could read and write; by the end of 1855 the number 
liad risen to 1,350,^^ Tiic followiiig table shews the com- 
])arativc rcsulis of Jail inanagemeut in different Presideu.. 
cies : — ■ 


Ecngal. 


N. W. Pro. 
vlnccs. 


Punjab. 


Average annual cosl”\ 
of each Prisoner, • - . . J 
Average per-centage of 1 
Alortality on total nuui- > 
l)er of Prisoners, • • . . J 


185-i-5r 


185 k 


1855. 


Rs.37-10-1 Ks. 33-kIi Rs. 31.84 


Pcr-ccntage. of E; 


on total number of Pri- 
soners, .... 




7 01 


0 - 7 (' 




()*UG 


5*(G 


0’r2k 


Revenne, Land Tew, TJie Jand tav comprises tlireo-fourthK 
of the Staichs L'esourccs. The cultivation, tliough (*onsid(irable 
and increasing, is far from being fully developed ; not niorc^ 
than ono-fonnli of the total area is (nilfcivated. This cuHivatioio 
though greatly dc[)cnclenfc upon rain, is yet for tlie most part 
maiutaincci by iralgatiou from wells or canals. The great 
staples are cereals. Three-fourths of the crops coiisist of wheat, 
barley, Indian (^orn and maize of all sorts, and rice, lu various 
jjarts, sugar (of excellent (piality), gram., cotton, iudigf), linseiMl, 
turnips, pepper, tobacco, turmciio, pop]>y, bemp, veget.ablcs^ 
are grown; and in all places, sonic or other of the abovi;])ro- 
ducts are to be foimcl. But all the misecllancous products last 
named united do not cover more than (mo-fourth ofihtM^uk 
tivated area, the rest being occupied by (cereals. Hieri' is vast 
pasturage, and there arc enormous numbers of slu^t'p, goats, 
camels and bovine-cattle, the lather of stunted bi’ceiL 
cultivators arc essentially * jieasaut iwopriidors.^ There*. ar(* no 
farmers or niiddlcraen, and generally no great land-lords. As 
a rule, each man owns and tills his own g]<d)e, upon which lu^ 
pays the Revenue and pockets all the profits,^^ Tin* proprie- 
tors engage with the 8tate hy villages, every ryot being liable 
for -every other. ITic reduction of taxation (^auscMl by ilu^ 
summary scttlcnnonts is esiiraated at 5(1 lakhs of rup(^es a 
y(jar. The scitlcmcul has hecn fixed iu tim (jis and Trans 



yiitk'j States fov 20 or SO years. Fn tlic Pm-jjah Proper tin- 
'term is ten years, T.-itli ti proviso tliat it may iic iiirthcr j)ro-. 
longed. “ These assessments have non- been completed in the Cis 
and 'i’l'aus- Sutlej States, in the upper portions of the Barec 
Doa!) {comi)rising t1_io Sikh Maujah), ami of the Jloeluia and 
Cliuch Doabs, that Is, all tlu' Northern region betwessi the 
liivcrs Peas and .Thcliinn. Eiujuiry preliminary to sueL assess- 
ments is progressing iu all remaining parts of tiic Punjab,, 
fixeejd the Trans-lndns frontier and the Moiuitainons Iluz'ara. 
'I'ho portion already settled is tlie rieiiesl in tlie wliolc, Territorr 
and the llcvciuie regiilaj'ly, and fa- tlu' j)i'c.scnt finally, assesseif 
amounts to ninety-iU'C lakhs, or nearly two- thirds oftlic wlioir, 
Land Tax. Tlie remaining one tliird' or thirty lakhs will he 
shortly as.sessed, and witliin tin* nc.xl live; y<'.ars, the enlir(! Ijund 
Tax- of these Territories 'will have been 'phtecd upon a definite 
and .satisfactory footing.” A furtlicr rednotiou of Its. 10,(175 
has b('cn caused hy these surveys, and (he total docrca.se is not 
less than twcnty-livi' per e<ait. “1'lie ra,t(' of assessment per 
acre per aniuuu in the C'is-Sntlej States is itnpee.s 1-2.4 or 2.v. 
Sy. , in the Trans-Sntlej States Itupces i-15-7 or:!,?, llilrf.; 
in the Ppjier JJaree and lleehiia Doabs llupees J -(5-5 or .2s. 
in the Upper (Ihuelt Doah llupees 1 -2-7 or .2.?, 13 't/. It will 
he oi)scvm(I that the rate diminishes as tlie settioment pro- 
gresses Westward, tlu' eoiintry being pooi'<jr; tlic same result 
will occur in the Sontheru jlistrieis. it is estimated, that a 
peasant proprietor cultivates on an average 8 acres, and at a 
moan rate of assessment (say Itnpees I- per acre) would pay 
hu])ees i.i oi ,Ll-‘l-0 per annum to the Staten Pj*om this point 
of view the amount would not seem heavy. Again, from 
.scarehiug and acourate oiujiiiry iu the Settleiuent Department, 
showing the e.xaet yield and value per acre of e\cry kinrl of 
oj'op, it has been asceriaiued that the (loveriunent dcjrnuid does 
not exceed ouc-liftli of the gross vahie of the pi'oduee in rich 
tracts, and one-sixth, or one-eighth, or even less, in poor 
traets.” In 1818, the rebel Sikh (Ihiefs doelared in their 
proehirnation that the British (lovennneiit with their low 
assessment had sacrificed the State Re ven no. Tlie jaghiredars 
eoinplain that onr low rates rednee their revenues onc-half. 
“ But since Annexation tiie lapses and resumptions have balatie- 
od the reductions of assessment ; for, as regards actual realiza- 
tion, tlio tax yielded Rupees 1,5<),40,72,2 or .t'l 5,1)4,07,2, for 
1850-51, the highest year, and during the last year, 1855-50, 
It has still yielded Rupees 1,50,00,050 or ,115,00,005.” There 
was substantial reason for these reductions. The classes <le- 
pnved of broad hy Annexation turned to agrieulturc A series 
of good haryctets occurred, and prices fell nearly 50 per coat. 
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TIic great remedies lov tliis fall of prices arc tlie iniroduciion 
of new cultivations and the creation of facilities for exporting. 
TIic Punjabccs cannot export to the north or w’est for the coun- 
tries in that direction arc poor. Tliey cannot export to the 
East for there is abundance already, llicy can only export to 
the South, that is to Kiirrachec. Sind and Punjab wheat is al- 
ready exported afc a profit to the Mauritius. Some 1,50,000 
maiiuds of produce now with difficulty find their way clown 
the Indus. That the Punjab must be j)roducing more than it 
can consume is easily calculated. The cultivated area has been 
returned at 1,27,51,151 acres. Some three-fourths of this area 
arc certainly grown with articles of daily food, namely, wheat, 
barley and Indian corn, maize and rice. At an ordinary aver- 
age of production per acre, namely Gi inaunds, some 8,0 1, Gl, GIG 
maunds or 28,63,022 tons may be produced annually. There 
arc thirteen millions of souls ; at an ordinary rate of consumption 
per annum of about 4^- niauuds or 3G01bs. to each person, they 
would consume 5,90,00,000 maunds or 21,07,143 tons in a 
year, which deducted from the aggregate produced leaves a sur- 
])lns of 7,77, 181 tons, which surplus, thougli attained by a rough 
calculation, will give some idea of the actual state ortho casc.^’ 

For the last throe years the uncollected balances have bc(m 
an inapprccialdc fraction. In only IG instances were coercive 
measures adopted during 1855. 

Tlic collection of revenue costs Rs. 4,G7,850 per annum or 
3 percent, on the receipts. The suits relating to rent or jirocceds 
or possession liave averaged 21,352 per aimiim for 3 years, 

Cusioms. There are now no customs levicnl in the Punjal), 
except on some drugs passing the Kangra fi’ontier. 

Eimse, Spirits, Drugs and Salts are subjected to an excise. 
The monopoly of drugs is made over to farmers, fidic systtnu 
diminishes the culture of opium, wdiich might be prolitabiy in- 
creased. Sir John Lawrence discusses this point, and rianarks 
that the revenue from the Excise amounted in 1855-56 to 
Hs. 6,07,578. 

SaU. The Salt is held by Govcnimeui as a monopoly, li is 
excavated from the mines of the Salt Range and sold at Rs, 2 
per maiuid. In tJic Kohat district the price is only 2 av -1 an- 
nas a mauiul. The sale of Salt in 1855-56 aniouuied to 9,G5,iS(;0 
maunds, and the receipts to Rs. 19,31,720. There never was so 
much Salt eaten in the Punjab as now. The working of ihe^ 
mines has been improved. The cost of collection is Rs, 2,5 l',t)O0 
or 13,75 per cent, per annum. 

Stamps, 1'hc rate for stamps.in the Punjab is only half that 
wducdi prevails In the remainder of the Bengal Presidency. 1 he 
Stamp rcvcmio amouukMl to Rs. 3,07,805, the Post Ollicc Jime- 
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Ihm' except the revenue iVoni the Pobt Office grarlualiy increase, 
TJic Tribute pjaid by feudatories in tlie 11s Sutlej Slates amount- 
ed to Us the miscellaneous ordinary revenue to 

7;] 0,787^ and the extraordinary to 8,70,570. concludo this 
important Section, it maybe safely lU’ged that the Punjab lleve- 
iiuo is in a sound and satisfaetoiT state. It has boon seen that 
ilic Ltind Revenue, in spite of many vicissitudes, is still biio} ant, 
and tiirougli the accession of lapses and ixismnptions still inain- 
tains its juoper figure. On tlic other liaiul tlic Revenue for 
Excise on ^a!t, Spirits, Drugs and froju Stamps is annually 
risiisg and has bcconu‘ since Anne^xaLion. Ihis 

inci'case is the more satisfa.(*tory in that it results ivjl from di- 
rect (iollcctions, but htdirecfltj froin nifianced roitnuiqjflou of ilia, 
dniiablc articles. 

Ethimlioo. Ill 1850, Air. \A. D. Arnold, sou of the late Dr. 
Arnold was appointed Director of rublic Instruction. A scheme 
drawn up by him has ])een submitted to the 8u[)rcme Ooveru- 
luont. Th<‘ existing siaiiAics of eduealion an* ibllows : — 


Divisions'. 


fiidi'ii'iioiis 

tSfduKi).'). 






«)i‘ SfhouLs 
to Po{»ul:e 
tlua. 


Uroporliou 
of Scliofam 
to 

tioii, 


<*iK8umj 8tai<M 3^2 22,fi‘2jn I to a,S73 I to 

SuUcj SUbtoK, . . <;cJ37 2‘J,73,n37 r‘iS7 3(M 

Ulioi-o, 1,270 12,7;“;3 21,17,301 1,007 100 

.llaiUuii, 7/1 0,732 17,02,138 2,277 3Ul 

L(da, No r<‘'4’iil/br I^oIkjoIh, 

Mooli, -ui, 212 ' 2,130 .0,71,170 4,031 401 

Pcslub^Mir, 103 1.I2S 2,00,201 3/100 202 


Total, 2,2/2 2I..^)02 01,10,241 2,701 233 

Residt's tluj above, there art^ Schools of a Mi])(*rior kind, csta- 
blislicd, either by Oovernnumt, or under (iovernmcnfc auspices, at 
Ihulialla, Fcrow!por<’, Simla, Julliiuder, llooshyarport^, Kangra, 
Urnritsur, Scialkotc, (loojrat, Jholum, llatvul Pindee, Shalipore. 
There arc also some thirty- live Scliools scattered about in the inte- 
rior of Districts. There arc good Missionary Sdiools at Lahore, 
irniritsur, Peshawar, Loodiaiiah, llmballa, Juihnulcr, Kangra, 
and Kotegurk in the Hills, The Indigenous or Village Schools, 
arc as yet of the rudcHt dcHoription.^^ The teachers are paid by 
foes. It is proposed to found 30 Schools at the head quarters 
of districts, 100 Schools in the interior of districts, 4 Normal 
Schools,' and I Central College at Lahore. The cost of all, Di- 
rector and 2 Inspectors inednded would be 3 lakhs of rupees a year. 
.C1500 per annum should bo allotted to (J rants in Aid. It is 
expected that the people will pay I per cent, ccss on tludr 
jiimma for education, In the towns part of ike numicinul revenue 
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may he devoted to cdiicaiiou. The people vill prohaldy coutri- 
bate X'25jOOO u ycai’;, and with the state grants and this sum edn- 
cation may be set on foot« Provisional sanction lias been ob- 
tained for this plan, and the educational Staff* lias been already 
iicarly organized. the Head-Quarters or Central Station 

of almost every District a School has either ])ceii tbnnded or 
taken under management ; one Normal School has hceu com- 
menced ; some 1 1,000 small text and scliooUbooks have been 
distributed.^^ Veruacuhu‘ education nill be the main ol)jc(tt 
of the department, Oordoo being the language principally em- 
ployed. 

Pithlk IVorJis, In May, 1854, the control of all Pnhlic Works 
rvas made over to the Cdiief Engineer. At the same time a 
Directoi* of Canals was appointed ; up to 3^Iay, 185 f, there had 
been 5239 miles of road constructed at a cost oi’ Its. 54,50,000. 
Since that time 8520 miles have l)cert constructed. Tlic great 
line is the one from. Knrual to Peshawur, the works on the lattm* 
half of which are of the most importiiui chaj’acter. Between 
Ivurnal and Ferozepove the road is open cxce])t in the \'a]ley ol* 
the Mnrkuntla. Prom tlic Sutlej to Lahore the J’oad is only 
partly made, the space between the Sutlej and the Eecas l)eijig 
only planned. Prom Lahore to Peshawur ihe road is open, but 
a great number of bridges have to be constructed, and none of 
tlie road is metalled. Bridges, generally speaking, liavo yet 
to bo made in the Punjab, but some 1500 of sizes havci be(ni 
constructech No Ptailroads have ])ecu constructed in liio Jbiiu 
jab. Sir John Lawrence however describes om^ i)rt)jected tVom 
fJmritsiir to Mooltan. This line will connect the Punjah and 
the North West with Kurrachee via the Indus and its iribn- 
tarics. Prom Kurrachee to Hyderabad a lino of 128 miles is 
already advancing. From tlicncc to Mooltan a distance of t802 
miles steamers can be employed. From thence the H.ailroad 
would extend to Uraritsar. That city is already the (;mp()riiuu 
for the trade of Thibet, Cashmere, Atlgliauisian and Cknitral Asia. 
Its trade amounts to 3 i millions sterling a year. Almost all 
this trade would be devoted to the new line. 'Uni traflic with 
Kurrachee by tlie live rivers already amounts to 35,000 tons per 
ammui. The sur])Ius production, already amounting to betweem 
a quarter and half a million of tons per (tunum, would thus 
liud an ouilet. Sugar is ah’cady grown. Indigo of inferior 
quality is cx]H>ried ; good linseed can be raised. '1 be soil oilers 
unusual facilities for the manufacture of saltpetre. Wool is 
already exported, and matndaciured articles, shawls, stufts, sOks 
and carpets may bo. The passenger tralllc between Lahenx 
and Lmritsur is J,000 a day and about 250 ekkas rfui daily, 
Rfiihwiv mj'xhi at (uiec realize XJ 0,000 per annum on tlus 
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^250 miles the eouiilry is a fknd Icvlo, hare], and n^aste. Then* 
will therefore 1)0 no culiivalod yrouiid to ])i!y. Tiie eonhg'uni- 
tioii of the conntry is fa\oiira!dc to Uaihuivs. 1 he Boab of 
the Sutlej and Ilavcc rises 5ii luc cfuan. Fi'( >ui this haekhonc 
mn all tlie streams. On the hackbooe therefore no streams 
are to 1)c mot wltls, and tlau’C wo aid be iio e\]){iuse for bridges. 
It is however essential to tliii sncc'css of the ILailuay thai the 
rates should he excessively loy'. 

Ccmals and Irngalion. The old Canals in Pen jab are 
not permanent but Innndalion Canals, llmt is they are emptr 
in winter, ])ut carry oil* tiie snrpliis ercaha! byllie niehiug of 
the snows, and rouaiii full all the spj’ing and Muinner. Tlicy 
arc most common in thf^ South IVcst. Those around Mooltau 
are maintained at an annual cost ol Its, 25,7<K) per annuiu. 
IMany old Canals remain houe\er to he cleared out. Tlio inuv 
IBaree Boah Canal is a ])crmanent Chual. It runs from the 
Ilavec dowii tlie ])oab henweam iliar river and tlie Sutlej from 
North to vSouth. lids york will cost pi*obah!y a hundred 
lakhs oT rupees, of ilu? main ])i‘a,nch, .^h>r> niili%s long*, Ion miles 
have hecii exeaxaUd, Of th(5 IVestern Jlranelp 71 miles long, 
(>() Imvc bec]i ('Xiaivaied. I'lie Easicum hrancli is but bc^gum 
Sir John Lawj’ciua^ [>roe(‘fals to describe tlio works and obseiwos 
that Us. 5(),9o,r)()() have been expended. 'llic old lliisi<!C 
Canal, 110 miles long is enieiently inaintaincch It cosis Us, 
25,205, and luings in its. 87/‘3ir>. Otiicr Canals have beeii 
jwoposecl, but ought to wail, for means of exportation. 

Military, ‘CSiuee May, 1H5[, important works have bcenear- 
j'icd on at Pcwliawur, Nowshcra, llawtil Pindec, Mooltan, tlie 
llil] Stations of Xussoxvlio and Dugshaie, and the Sanataria of 
Alurroe and Blmrmsala. At Pesliawur Barracks for two Ucgi« 
meuts of Euro])eau Infaniry, and for ixro Troops and live Conn 
])anies of European Artillery, have been under coimtnietiom 
At Nowshcra (on the bank of the, Cabui llivcr a1)out JIO miles 
from P(jsliawur) the station has been altogether fornujd. At 
llawul .Piiidcc Barracks lor one Regiment ISuropeau Infantry 
have been constructed. At Knssowlic Barracks for one EcgB 
meat of European infantry, arc now nearly ready. At Bugshaie 
Barracks have been built for 200 coxwalescoutB. At Mnrrce 
excellent accommodation has been nearly completed permanent- 
ly for 200 men (TCuropcan Invalids) atid at Blmrmsala for 30 
men. At Mooltan Barracks have been built for one Company 
of Artillery. At Feroxepore a first class Arsenal, has been 
advanced to a forward state. A smaller building of a similar 
kind has boon erected at JhelumP^ The Military expcunliturc in 
185X55 was Bs, 26,00,000 and in 1855-56/ Rs, 80,(K)J)00, 
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‘ilu? 1)arrack.^ arc uausiiaily large caoli nuiii Iiiuiug iroiii :30()b 
iu ?ij5()0 cul)i(; lliel of air. It now costs .C 1 ,0(),(k)0 io hoira? 
an Eunipean UcgiinciiE and a lirst class cantumnciii cosis tliidy 
lakhs orrup(‘es. The Civil works coni[)lc;tccl have btxai 


jVfOnhf't* of 
Jju'ddiluis. iiS. 

Kuidicmc?^.. .. .. !• 71,9dr» 

Jails, .. 5 

Ecvciiue and Police Stations eoinbinod, 4 2 kCOJi 

-Stations, .. .. 19 1,18,181 

Tdead Police Stations, 41 71,810 

Minor Police Stations,. . . , . . . . 1 16 43,666 

Supply Depots, .. .. .. 52 53,129 

Caruvnnscracs, .. .. .. 53 91,127 

'Wells and Tanks, . 159 62,093 

Pedty Works, .. .. .. .. .. 188 1,15,636 


Total,.. .. ,,971 7,77,951' Os, 

or L / / , 9o 

The total expenditave has !)ecu 


IfiJl'i,-., lS.)r.5t!. 1,1, 


1 . 

-t: 


C 

1 ,00,00(1 

r 

0,02, jOO 


(i.ni.itio 

lU 

r,7,o<>dn>o 

Rs. 

10 ,00,000 

R*h. 

.^0, 2-1,000 

Rs. 

1,12,21,000 

2 * C‘aiial>«, 


2.5‘J,000 

j; 

1 ,S2,000 

,c 

2,78,8((0 

X 

7,15,000 


2440,01)0 

IW: 

18,24000 

I u. 

27,88,000 

iis. 

71,52,000 

a. Oivil and 

£ 

ao/)()u 

£ 

r>,rm 

r 

1,70,000 

r 

2,55,500 

collauwua, j 

Rw. 

0 ,00,000 

lis. 

00,000 

Rs. 

17,00,000 


20,55,000 

4. Military, j 


2, Go, 000 

C 

;4oo,ooo 


5,82,100 

c 

ll,42JO() 

1 Rs. 

20 ,00,000 

Uh, 

00 ,00,000 

R*h. 

58/21,000 

R'h. 

134 , 21,000 

Total, ■ 

5 c€ 

0,74,000 

,£ 

0,48,000 

t 

ntciidioo 

.r 

02,45,000 

1 R«. 

97,40,000 

RiB* 

04,80,000 

Its. i,o2,:j;j,(ioo 

Rh. 

0,21,50,000 


Post Offi’Ce, Sir Jolui Lawrence proceeds to describe the pos- 
tal arrangements. On the main lines the post bags arc carried 
in good weather by carts, in bad weather by horsemou. There*- 
is a Govcruniont bullock train from Knrnal to Pcshasvur, On 
the line from Lahore to the South West however the bags are 
carried by ninners. There i.s an cflectual district post, from all 
police posts to head quarters. 

Electric Telef/raph, The Electric Telegrapdi connc(4s Kurnai 
and Peshawar a distamiC of 520 miles. There is nothing pecu- 
liar to tlic province in its history, constructiou, or use. 

Marine. The exports of the Punjab by winter carriage down 
the Five Rivers at ])resont consist of cereals, indigo, sugar, e 4*. 
ion, liuHoed, rice, saltpetre, wool, oilsiicd, spii'os, silks. 



rciuni traflk; coiiAisis of [)iccc-p;oods, -bpii^es, dye wood, Europe 
«ioro8j and bidliou/^ ''idic luilivc bouts whioli eonvcy most ol* 
t1iis produce arc very primitive, lioldiii^;- from 44)0 to GOO niamids. 
They draw 4 or 5 feet, lu the inter they arc more ii^'litly 
loaded and draw only 2 V feet. Tlio frci^iitagc from Laliorc to 
KuiTachcc is a])Out £2-166*. a ton. The voyage occupies at 
least 35 days. The last return oii these boats taken ])clow 
the junction of the 5 rivers '^for tlic third {(iiaricr of 1855-56 
showed GG8 boats, passing down nith cargo of 2, Id, 185 maunds 
or 8,613 tons, and L59 boats passing up with cargo of 23,37(i 
maiiuds or 835 tons — in all 827 boats, with cargoes of 2,6^,561 
maunds or 9,41-7 tons.’^ The steamers of ihe Lulus flotilla 
ply between IMoolian and Kurraehec. Tludr chaigc ibr freught 
is 10 or 12 As. a niaund. The tiuu^ consumed is i2 days (Unui 
aud 25 days up. Iti 1855 they earned Rs. 1 1,95,931. "Sicain- 
(Ts of 2i feet draught could navigate all the rivers of the 
Punjab. 

IHamcc, The following is tlui fmanciai abstract of the three 
years iuclucleci in the iU^port 
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It mmt be i*emembei’cd iLat ^iuice eriiiiexatioa X] .45/32, i-95 
has been expended on public works, 37,30^749 been 

s[)ent in the past year. Exclus\re of that source of e\])ciidiTure;j 
the annual statement stands as foJiows : — 

Punjab Proper. Cis & Trans- Sutlej Toicol. 

StateFi. 

1!-®- 1.31.i8,830 61,01,544, 1,93 53,r;0i 

Deduct Expenaitiiro, 77,37,S1W 34,23,63;' 93,61,453 

Ordmary, ... ... ) ‘ 

i\*enmiu.s surj)lu.=!.. ... Its. 51,11,002 40,80,009 1,00,01,011 

or £: 5,41,100 ^ 4,(;80K)O Io,o9,l0i 

None of the csiablisliuieuts have increased. Sir John Law- 
rence calculates the clear profit iilrcacly received from tlic Pun- 
jab at Pts, 5/55p55;85l figures in support of which statement are 
su])plied. 

EcdesiastlcaL Pf om May, 1854 te May, 1856, credit- 

able progress has been made with the Umballa Church ; 
tlic Peshawmr Church has been half constructed; the Meean- 
Mcer Church is far advanced towards completion; the Ilawml 
Piudee Church has been successfully finished. Churches have 
been commenced at .Dlmrinsala and at Jheium. A Church has 
been planned at Mooltan. Progress has been made with the 
Murrec Churcli. The Kussowlic^ Julluudcr, and Anarkullee 
Churches have been improved. A small Churcli has been 
erected at (jcoJi'anwallaU from private subscriptions and the 
Church Building Bociety^s Fundsd^ There arc 17 Chaplains in 
the Punjab, 

Poll Heal, In tlanuary, I85‘t, the Sikh Sirdars were releas- 
ed from imprisonment and their pensions increased^ and iu 
March of the same year the Goorchanecs and Kusranees of 
Dhcra Ismael Kfean submitted. In February, 1855;, the Bussee 
Ivhail Afreedies wei’e embargoed and surrenderee:!. In March 
the Borcc Afreedies submitted. Jn April, 1854, Najsir Khair* 
oollah, a merchant who had assisted Colonel Stoddart and Capt. 
Conolly received compensation for his losses, and a pension of 
X600 a year. In September tlie Michnec Momunds wei*e defeated. 
In the autumn an Jinvoy from Kokan airived, entreating aid 
against the Russians. He earned back friendly letters. On 
30th March^ 1855, a treaty was concluded between the British 
Government, and tlic Ameer of Cabiil. The treaty binds the 
British Government not to interfere with Dost Mahomed^s 
possessions, and binds the Ameer to regard the friauls and 
enemies of the British Government as his own friends and 
^enemies. In 1855, Mumdote, a Cis^SutleJ State was seques- 
trated, The country was relapsing into barbarism. The Nuwab 
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was tlieretbre deprived of his scii>‘norial jiirlsdictioH. Sir J. 
Lawrence describes other . proceedings ol‘ no importance?, 
and proceeds to mention a quarrel between Golab Singli, and 
his nephew. The Maharajah seized his nephew’s fiefs. This man 
was found wanting at the critical moment. On the other hand 
the Maharajah was unfaithful to his engagements. The Eriiisli 
Government refused to interfere, but remonstrated with Golab 
Singh. The Rajah was defeated. Tlie Chief Commissioner 
records some other facts of no importance. 

Military. Little has occurred worthy of especial notice. The Ir- 
regular Rorce consists of ten Regiments of Infantry, live of 
Cavalry, one Corps of mixed Cavalry and IiiAiulry (the Guides), 
two Companies of Sappers and Miners, and four Batteries of 
30 guns/^ Their entire cost amounts to Rs. 41,51,137 a 
year. 

Population. On the 31st December, 1854, the census of the 
entire people was taken in a single night. The people actively 
co-operated. The general result may l)e thus epitomized ; — 


Punjab Territories. Area-. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Ilcvenue per an- 
num. Its. or .C 

Persons 
to sfjuaro 
mil OH. 

Bntisli Possessions, ... S1,C25‘24 

1,27,17,821 

Ps. 1,90,4^1,16.1 

155.HO 

.C 19,04,81 0 


Political Depoudcncios, 1,02^8S4’05 

C7,50,G06 

Es. 1,40, .10, 584 

05.71 


£ 14,05,058 


Grand Total,... 1,84,510*19 

1,94,68,427 

its. 8,86,99,099 

X 88,09,909 

16.5,51 


The average i^er square mile is less than that of any other 
Presidency. It is 155.80 while that of Bengal is 31L 

There are 26,210 villages in the Punjab, with an average of 
about 450 persons to each ; 2,124 small towns, containing from 

1.000 to 5,000 inhabitants ; 76 containing from 5,000 to 10,000 : 

31 cities containing from 10,000 to 50,000; and four first class 
cities containing more than 50,000 hihahitants, i. e. Umritsiir 
with 1,22,181 souls, Lahore with 04,153, Pcsliawur with 53,291, 
Mooltan (including suburbs ) with 55,999 souls.’^ 

There are 7^ millions of Mahomedans to 5i millions of Hin- 
doos. The tiumber of Sikhs is believed to be decreasing. T he 
census gives half the people as agricultural, but it is ])robaf)le 
that two- thirds arc figricultural. 

Ayrlmlture. The Commissioner notices several methods in 
which the cultivation might be im])roved, and mentions that 

25.000 acres wore sown in 1855 with linseed. The return was ^ 
ample, and the profit s:ooih The seed can be sown even on in- 
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ierior laiuls. Furilier experiments are still necessary tu im|^jro\^e 
the fibre. 

Foresis. The Pimjal) is bare of trees, hut there arc forests on 
the smTOUiKliiig hills. The Govennneut lias established Agencies 
at SealkotC; Jhelum, Shaliporc and Panjee. At present there is 
but one Agency the head quarters of wiiich are at Sealkote. 
liules have been published for protecting the trees, and the copse- 
wood, but it has been found impossible to prevent the firing of 
the jungle for cultivation. 28,99,365 trees have been planted, and 
the * peasantry have been encouraged to plant trees along tlie 
watercourses. No less than 50 millions of trees will however 
])e needed. Sir J. Lawrence su})sei|uent]y meiillons that tea 
(lourishcs in the Kangra Mills, and sells at an average ot‘ 
2.S*. 8| per h"). The cxperinicuts to inlroclncc the silk worm hav(‘ 
failed, but ciforts have been made to improve the ])reed of cattle 
and sheep by importing bulls, stallions and rams ft’om kugiami, 
Arabia and Australia. 

Mimwj. ^^Thc Geological Surveyor, AT. Alarcadicu has ex- 
amined many localities among the Kangra Mills. lu 1855 
some iron ore was discovered in the Cliumha Mills, near 
the new Saiiaiarium of Dalliousie, and a sum of money was 
placed at tluj disposal of the Executive Oillccr of that station. 
During the jirescnt year, 1856, a Committee was deputed to in- 
vestigate the mineral resources of Kooloo, the North Eastern 
(ixtremity of the Kangra District. During the last winter, 
1855-56, the Geological Surveyor wus deputed to visit the 
Kcnana Mills, near the a])ex of tlie T)oab, between the Jlicluni 
and the Clienah.’^ Iron ore worked by natives exists in the 
Himalaya. Fuel howe\ur is scarce. (>)al has )iot been discover- 
ed, and the native oro costs at the mines as much as English 
sheer iron. 

Surveys. The area surveyed witliiu the past two years has 
amounted to square miles 17,935, and the cost to Rnpccjs 
3,0 b607 or .630,466, being at the rate of RupcOvS ,1(5-15.1 or 
.6 1 -1 3-10. i per S(|uarc mile. There now only remain for this 
Survey the lower extremity of the country near Alooltan and 
the lower half of the Doab between the Jhelum and the Indus."' 

There are 33 Disiicnsarics in the Punjab, which in 1855 reliev- 
ed 79,973 persons. Tlic annual cost to the State is Es. 51,780. 
A Lunatic Asylum has been established and a Leper Asylum is 
contemplated. Vaccination extends but slowly, but in 1855, 
7(),580 eases were reported of which 53,195 proved successful. 
Sir John Lawrence analyses the system of examinations, sum- 
marises the results of the year, and, names the officers deserving 
of commendation. 

The Appendix contains financial details, tlie text of a treaty 



of 1855 with Dost IMaliomcd, and some official correspondence 
ill answer to a charge of misrepresentation brought by (ffih 
Jacol) against the First Eeport from the Fiiujab. 


COMMUNICATION BETWEEN CALCUTTA 
AND DACCA, 

India Records^ No. XIX. 

On 11th April, 1855, Cob H, Goodwyn, Chief Engineer, Low- 
er Provinces submits papers on this subject, and especially Lieut. 
Greathed^s Report, The distance from Calcutta to Dhunkalee at 
present is about 300 miles. By the route proposed it would not 
exceed eighty miles. Colonel Goodwyn considers a special and 
qualified Engineer necessary, with staff sufficient to survey the'pro- 
posed water channel, or to trace the line of Railway. On 30th May, 
the Secretary, Mr, W. Grey submits the correspondence, and re- 
marks that ^^the question of an improved communication 
with Dacca and the Eastern Districts was taken up by this Go- 
vernment in the early part of last year in connection with the 
line of road which is being opened up beyond Dacca, through 
Chittagong to Akyab.'^ Lieutenant Greatlied was deputed to sur- 
vey, and the result of his enquiries may he thus stated. A road 
leaving the ten principal rivers unbridged would cost 18*^ lakhs. 
To place steam ferries over the Ganges, Boreegunga, and Dula- 
scree would cost 5| lakhs more. To hrielge the seven rivers would 
cost 35 lakhs. Bui if it is to be done at all, the road should be 
made fit for conversion into a Railway. This would bring the 
expense up to 68 lakhs. It thus appears that the road even 
without bridges or ferries would cost 184 lakhs, and would not 
attract traffic from the water route. The Lieutenant Gover- 
nor does not therefore recommend it. 

Lieutenant Grcathed suggests a direct canal for steamers from 
Calcutta to Dacca. The Lieutenant Governor considers this pri- 
ma facie a startling project. Uc |)refin‘s Major Abcrcroinl>ic\s 
plan, and would propose that a competent officer he deputed to 
conduct a complete aad careful enquiry as to the practicability 
of opening a route for river steamers direct from Calcutta to 
some point iu the Sumkirbuns, at an expense not disprojiortion- 
ate to the advantages that would be obtained/^ The Licutcuani 
(Jovernor cuclosos a ]>ro.spcetus of tlu; Eastern Bengal Kailway 
(Jompany, and believes that a railway would not be uurcmuueru- 
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t.ive. Mr. Grey subjoirjs a communication from the (Calcutta 
Chamber of Commerce advocating a branch fiailway on the 
Calcutta side of the river. 

Lieut. W. II. Grcathed on 4th Jaiiuary reports that the 
present line of road from Calcutta to Dacca, a distance of 177 
miles divides itself into three Sections. The first from Calcutta 
to Jessore is 71 miles long, aiid is metalled and in order to Bara- 
set. From Baraset to Jessore it is unmetalled, but above the 
reach of inundation. Tlie cultivators however cut throtm-h 
the road to let oft' any exce.ss of moisture, and this practice 
together with the stifi' character of the mud renders the 
road very bad in wet w'cather. It ha.s two unbridged rivers of 
180 and 251 feet wid th. The second sometimes become.^ three 
times as deep and wide as in ordinary seasons. From Jessore 
to Furreedporc the road is raised and in places metalled to 
Pookerea. From thence for Si miles there is no road at all. 
The flood waters cover it to a minimum depth of feet. 
A line of road to be safe must have Ib^ feet of embankment. 
There are six rivers two of which in flood arc 200 feet wide, one 
300, one 400, one 1200, and one 81J.. The last is CO feet 
deep. There arc minor streams. There is a low ridge which 
runs east and w'cst across the line of drainage, but from local 
eircumstanccs described by Lieut. Grcathed the road cannot 
be carried along that. From the end of this 34 miles to the 
Ganges the road is raised, but insufficient in breadth. There 
are 3 unbridged rivers in tins bit. From the bank to Hurcc- 
rampore is a mere track. From thence the road is sometimes 
a raised road, sometimes a mere track, always too low, and 
always deficient in bridges. 

Lieut. Grcathed observes that the post is now 70 hours’ 
proceeding from Calcutta to Dacca, or 2.^ miles an hour. The 
transit of troops is so slow as to cause loss and inconvenience 
to the state, but tlie general traffic is carried on via the 
Sunderbuns at the following rates : — 


Description. 


Eice, . . 
Indigo, . . 
Safflower, 


Value per Ton. Cost of transit per Ton. 


lin. As. P. 

31 8 7 
4,201 9 7 
5(50 a 2 


Pie per mile. 

4-59 

9'35 

12-43 


This is greatly increased by the cost of insurance, estimated 
at from 5 to 10 per cent. The rates are thus increased to : — ■ 
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Articlks, 


Rices 

Indigo, , 
Sadiowcis 


Actual cost 
td' Trausit. 

Per mile. 

0.85 

180*0:^ 

18 'SI 


The rates must be considered high, and mercantile communi- 
cation is therefore imperfect. Lieut. Greathed discusses and 
condemns the proposal to make a fair weather road. The road 
to be of real use must he metalled and maintained above the flood 
levels and in tlic construction of such a road from Jessorc to 
Purreedporc expense is the only serious difficulty/^ Lieut. Oreat- 
hed proves this statement in detail, defines the line it should take, 
and estimates the expenditure at 18| lakhs for the road and 5i 
lakhs for throe steam ferries, with Ks. 400 a mile for mainicnance, 
and proceeds to discuss a llailway and a Canal. The country 
“ is practically on a dead level (the extreme diflcrence on the 
180 miles Hcctioncd being but 13*72 Icct.^^) The export to 
Calcutta of goods amounts to : — 

Maiuida. lvalue Its, 

From Dacca, . . .. 15,59,1.25 27,81, 07{? 

Naraiuguiigc, . . . . 1 9,01,000 4.0,27,875 


MaundSj . , 3-1,60,125 Rs. 68, 08, D io 

Fifty per cent, may be added to this for tlic export of sniallct 
places. The import of salt only into Ihiccii was 2,79,9Sr» 
mauiids in 1251-52, and though this has decreased it would 
rise again mtli a Railway. The total of ini])oris is perhaps 
2,89,615 mauuds a }ear. Tlic Scrajgunge trade is 

Exports, M ds. 8G,30,0( )( ) 

Imports, „ 8,27,600 

The Exports arc wortli nearly a million sterling. Licubuiant 
Greathed enters into fimilicr calculations, and an’ivcs at the 
conedusion that ^bve then have 1,12,575 tons as the avenigt^r 
quarterly trade m one dlreclUm or an annual amount of 1,50,800 
(four hundred and ffi'iy thousand three hundred) tons, which 
might, profitably bo couviyod by a Kail way established between 
Calcutta and Dacrca at a lower freight than that which obtains 
at [in'sent. This would, indeed, appear (uif)ugh to do, being 
more than is conveyed in a year by any Railway in ilui United 
Kingdom, with four exceptions.^’ liicmtcmant Grcalhc'd believes 
ft canal of lUO feet wide and 10 deep would allow long narrow 
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SIU'CW steamers to attain a velocity of 15 miles an hour. There 
tvonld he no difliculty iu attaining sucli a depth. Lieutenant 
(Ireathed describes the work, and observes “ from the Burrasecah 
River there is a continuous and nearly direct line of creeks to 
Furreedpore, oyien in the rains, and in part d^iriug the whole 
year. From, the Ganges to Dacca the case is similar, and with 
the exception of the creek across the tongue of laud between the 
Dulaserroe and Boreegunga the direction is almost continuously 
straight. If these could be converted into Canals, it would csta- 
blisir 7-1 miles out of the whole distance, 177, at a vciy small 
cost.” He considers it impossihlc to estimate the cost. The Super- 
intending Engineer, hfajor W. ikbcrcrorabic, on 30th IMareh, re- 
views Lieutenant Grcatlied’.s Report, eonein',! as to the inutility of 
a road, agrees that a Railway would pay, ami gives the following 
opinion as to the lino to bo advjpted. ‘CVs- respects thft line or di- 
rection of tlic Rail, it ought, iiiniy opiTiiou, to pass though J essoro 
and through or near Ihiri-cedporc; it ought also, if carried 'through 
Dacca to be continued tohJaraingaiigc so as to intercept the traffic 
from Mymeusing, Sylhot, and Assam; Fcrijigcc Bazar might be 
made the eastern terminus in lieu of Harainguugo, but tins is a 
matter for consideration and report; if determiiiod on, a common 
road might connect Dacca, and perhaps Naralngunge, with the 
liail. At the western end, f think that the line through Dum-Dum 
and Baraset sliouhl he abandoned; the Rail should bo carried 
fi’om Calcutta to Ban’ackirorc and tlience across to Bongong and 
Jcssorc.” lie considers Lieutemant Greatbed’s estimates gene- 
rally too low, and docs not recommend the Canal. Admitting 
a sjieed of Di miles an hour, the steamers eould only run hi 
liOLU's a day, and there arc several other obj('ctious scarcely 
necessary to cmmicratc in the great vigilance recpiircd to protect 
the high embankment across the low country from Imn'owing 
auiiuals during the dry weather, the expense of constructing and 
maiutaiiiing communication across tlie great rivers ; the doubt- 
ful cxjycdicncy of entirely damming thc! inundation across the 
spaces between tlio I'ivers, &c. &c.” _ 

The true remedy for existing evils he concci\'es will be found 
in a Canal from Cahmtta to the Mntlah, which Major Aber- 
crombie docs not doubt, “ might be connected with an upper 
route to that point from Khoolua.” This question should bo 
thorougldy examined and reported oil by a qualified person 
with sufficient staff. On 38th March, M,v. "W. F. Fergusson 
submits the prospectus above munitioned. Oii 31'th August, 
Lieutenant Coi. W. 15. Baker, Secretary, Dopartmciit Bublie 
Works reports thc de<!isiou of the Government of India. That 
Government concurs with “ Jlis Honor the Ijicutenant Gover- 
nor of .Bengal, iu considering that Lieutenant Greatlicd’s survey 
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cleBiOilstrates tLe impracticability of forming a metal Icff loac! 
from Calcutta to Dacca at any reasonable cost.’’ They ilcsirc; 
to complete the road from Calcutta to Jessorc. Timy have 
lecommcnded this pro])osal to the Court of Directos. They be* 
iieve that the road from Jessore to Khooina^ where all steamers 
passing through the SanderhimAs touchy may also require 
to be raised into a second class metalled road. They disapprove 
the Canab but with regard to the Eastern Bengal Railway observe 
^^sliotild the x)rojeciors of this important measure be disposed 
to pursue the investigation^ and should they hereafter be able to 
bring forward calculations of cost and returns based on reliable 
data and exhibiting a fair prospect of success^ the Government 
of India, 1 am directed to state, will be prepared to submit the 
project to the Honorable Court of Directors, with their recom- 
mendation that the Line be conceded to the Company repre- 
sented by Mr. Eergusson, on the same terms that have been 
mutually agreed upon between the Government and the exist- 
ing Railway Companies,’'^ 

On 15th January, 1856, the Under Secretary reports that the 
Government of Bengal has appointed Mr. Smith, Civil Engi- 
neer, to make tlie investigations suggested by Major Abercrom- 
bie. Mr. Smith’s report bears date 10th May, and on J22nd May, 
the Lieut. Governor submits it, with certain suggestions of detait 
3'Ir. Smith discusses tlie level reached by the great flood of the 
IshamnttcG in 1821, analyses the information obtained from 
native officials, and decides that “ the ])rcscnt line of road, ex- 
tending as far as the west bank of the Juboonah river has 
not been flooded by the highest inundation ever known/’ 
The road between the Juboonah and the Ishamnttee was how- 
ever covered “ The flood line of 1824 being thus shown to be 
20.22 under datum, it follows by the concniTcnt testimony given 
at Gyaghatta, Kaliporc and Bongong, that the flood line of J88f> 
(which was 4 feet lower) must have been 24*22 under the sanu*, 
and tliis level would have sufficed to lay 4 miles of the road 
lietweeii the two rivers under water/’^ 

Mr. Suiiili describes the existing state of the line, analyses 
diliercjit Hues suggested, and recommends a route by old Bou- 
gong as crossing the Ishamnttee at the easiest point. On ilth 
July, tlie (lovt. of India orders estimates to be prepared fox" 
the road, including the road from Jessoro to Khoolna. The 
route to bo adopted, if the Lieut. Governor approves, is that 
recommended by Mr, Smith, The Appendix contains estimateH 
fur all fclu^ inipxovcments, and roads and works suggested or 
discussed by Li<;ufc, (h'oathed. It contains also various njturns 
of the trade between Calcutta and Dacca condensed above, Of 



these tlic most importuut arc returns troiu Ducea, Nantiu * 
gunge and Serajgmigc *. — 


Return of En^poi'ts and Imports betiveen Calcutta and Dacca 
furnhhed bij Mr, Forbe^ii^ Secretary^ Dacca Ikoik. 



Local Value 
per 100 
Mds. 

Ajiluial Aiiiuimt 
of Mds. of 
Export. 

Boat hire 
per 100 
Mds. 

2. Jute, (loose). 

Ra. im 

Mds. 1,80,000 

Rs. 18 

Sun, llemp, (loose), ... 

„ 100 

BLOUO 

, . 30 

Gunny Bag^, 

‘m 

,, 15,025 


Hides, 


„ 9,000 

„ lti-4 

Muslins and Kussida, 


... 


Safflower 

„ 2,(»0() 

,, 2(J,0(jO 

,, 37-8 

Jiape Seed, 

„ 225 

„ 80,000 

,, 13-‘t 

Linseed, 

200 

„ 50,000 

13-ii 

Elulai 

„ (32-H 

20,()fK) 

„ 32-8 

Teel, (Sesamun), 

„ 125 

10,000 

13 

Eiec, 

.. 112-8 


„ 12-8 

Hhan, 

50 

... 

12-8 

Mooug, 

87-S 

„ 7,fMJ0 

„ I2-S 

Kliessaree, 

„ (;2-8 

„ 5,000 

„ 12-8 

Gram, 

175 

„ 5,000 

12-8 

Indigo, ... 

„ 15,000 

„ 3,500 

„ 25 

Glice, ... 

„ 1,000 

„ 20,000 

.. 22 

Lime, 

:io 

„ 

,, u 

Sugar, ... 

„ :joo 

„ 10,000 


Tamarinds, 

31-4 

» 8,000 

» lf> 

Cheese, ... 

„ W) 

„ 3,000 

„ 10 

Soap, 

„ 700 

„ 2,000 
( 1,00,000 

„ 18-12 
110 

Oranges, 



( 200 lacs 

Tea, ... M. 

... ... 

„ 15,50,125 

, , , 

Kaihvny S 1 i^cpors ? 

3,750 

„ 35,50,125 

Imports, 

... 

English Cotton Thread, 

„ 8,000 

„ 1^3 

Piece Goods, 



„ 18.13 

Moonga Silk, 

„ 15,0TO 

300 

„ 25 


Fukf/ Ih'olhrr.i 


tin It m Of i 
Narahfgiuifjf* 


.N ATMU5 01'' ExPOUTS. 


Ouniiy Baijfs, lar^c and 
Hinall, por 100, 

J iii e, 

Baiflower, 

LiiiReccl, 

ScRaiiiuu ov T(‘ol Seed, 
Coriaiidor Seed, 
JVIiisiarcl Seed, 

Aiiise seed, 

Eieo, . . , 

J’addy,... 

Gill 11 ICS, 

Onions, 

Miiscally, 
lEhasareo, 

Kalijeera, 

Potatoes, 

Mustard Oil, 

Knib, ... 

M'athee, 

I Sun, (Ileinp), 

Cotton, . , . 

Soap, ... 
fudigo,... 
lame, ... 

Mooiig, 

Deer Horns, ... 
Buflaloo Ditto, ])cr lOO, 
(Hides, ... ])er lOO, 

Orange.s, ])er lUO, 

Tanianmls, 

Tmiuerie, 


2 . 


Si 


r<i 

18 


0 0 0 | 
200 0 0 
2,500 0 0 
200 0 0 
175 0 0 
50 0 0 
200 0 0 
150 0 0 
100 0 0 
07 8 0 
3(K) 0 0 
50 0 0 
50 0 0 
do 0 0 
200 0 0 
100 0 0 
700 0 0 
COO 0 0 
100 0 0 
300 0 0 
000 0 0 
700 0 0 
15,000 0 0 
40 0 0 
75 0 0| 
300 0 0 
40 0 0l 
70 0 0 
0 0 o| 
31 1,0 
150 0 0 


. Cl 

i ^ 
<1 


5.00. 000 

2 . 00 . 000 
30,000 
40,000| 

50.000 

30.000 
1,00,000 

7.000 

5.000 
2,00.000 

5,000| 

20.000 
1)0,000 
80,000 

5.000 
10,000 

30.000 

12.000 

15.000 

35.000 

10.000 

8.000 
4,000 

1,00,000 

20 , 000 | 

10,000 

25.000 
1,30,000 
1,00,000 

10.000 
20,000 


a, o ^ 

C 3 ^ CTj 

o Ph 

tl'r^ : 
O ^ ^ 


fiate of* In.sLu.'iuco 
'or transit, or allow- 
jUice made by Moi- 
chants in tbcir ea! 
culatinus tn cover 
loss or damage aris 
ing IVoui presiiijfc 
tiicans of ti'aiisport. 


'■d 

o 

o 

bj: 
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ru 
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J 
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THE DACCA AND AllRACAN ROAD. 

India Rerords, JVo, XIX. 

On :28th Lieut. G. Sims reports oa this road. Jle 

f \pkins the delays which had occurred iu preparing the reports 
and proceeds to notice the First Division. The line commences 
at Daoodcandy on the lliver Mcgna^ and passing through the 
Givil Station of (Jommillah, ends at Chittagong, a distance oi‘ 
lUiarly 127 miles This road is an old one about 5 feet in 
height and 12 in breadth, with 105 brick drains and bridges. 
Its conversion into a Grand Trunk Road was commenced iu 
February, 1854, and in the following two seasons : — 

56i- miles well advanced towards completion, 

17 „ in progress but not much advanced, 

22i „ but little, or not yet ooinmonced. 


Total, DO miles from Cliittagoug to Coiumillah in progress. 

The laborers are engaged on the petty contract system. 
They arc however unwilling to work at a distance from their 
homes, and it results that many contracts in succession (even in 
the portion from Chittagong to the Fenny, first commenced,) 
have not been completed/^ The 31 miles from Commillah to 
Daoodcandy on the Mcgna have not been begun, for laborers 
are not procurable in Tipperah, and the supply from a distance 
is drained oiF to Arracau and Akyab. In Akyab, coolies “were 
actually receiving Rs. 35 a month, 4G new brick bridges and 
drains are required between Commillah and Chittagong to 
replace the wooden bridges of the old line. Lieut. Sims 
observes that most of the old bridges between Daoodcandy 
and Commillah must be broken tip, but these 31 miles arc for 
the present passable for troops. European assistance is much 
required, particularly in brick making. The expenditure iu« 
curred in earthwork for this division amounts to Rs. 79,689-7-1 
and the total expenditure in round numbers to one lakh of rupees. 
The remaining earthwork will cost Rs. 1,55,371, and the bridges 
about two lakhs of rupees. This is exclusive of the bridges 
between Commillah and Daoodcandy. The Executive Engineer 
tliinks it advisable to adopt monthly payments for la- 
borers, regard being lead to the diminishing number, and the 
temptations oftcred in Arracan. The road in the 1st Division 
wdll be fully practicable for troops in the ensuing cold season. 

The Second Division extends from the left bank of the 
River Kurnofoolce opposite to the town of Chittagong as far as 
the Salcedoung Hill Range, which is said to be the border be- 
iwctui the Amcau and Chittairouir Districts. It is about 85 
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miles in iciigili^ and is in cliarge of Lienteuaut 3 ervis, of the 
Engineers^ as its Executive Engineer/^ Lieut. Sims desciibos 
the old road^ and oljserves that Captain Whitens track was never 
completed, and lias been devoured by jungle. Even the trace 
was found for a considerable extent of country quite useless, and 
was abandoned. Mr, Sims describes tlic work required, and ob- 
serves that at the close of the first season, or in May, 1854, 
the greater part of the 85 miles in the plains liad received renew- 
als, and a road 12 feet Inroad, raised to a height (varying from 6 
to 12 feet in many parts) sufficient to prevent fioodiug was made 
passable for troops. Also in the hilly parts cutting down the 
jungle, clearing the line to 180 feet width, and grubbing up the 
roots of the jungle iii 30 feet, occaj>icd most of tl]e season, but 
by its close a 12 feet road in the 30 feet breadth was actually 
pre])ared, Also from tlie point commericiug White’s trace, 
to Gurjuneeah, on the Baghkhalcc, or about 18 miles, tbo jun- 
gle, wliicb was denser and wdth larger timber than in tbc pre- 
ceding pai't, was opened and cleared to a less width of about 
60 feet ; and in some parts a passable road, 12 feet broad, 
raised while the wdiole was practicaldc. Tn the season 3854-55, 
the Executive Engineer completed the rcnew'al of the 12 feet 
road in the plains, and thou endeavored to i3icroasc the line 
in the hilly and jungle country from the 35th to the 85th mile 
from the 12 feet breadth of last season to tlic 30 feet required 
for the future Truiik lioad/’ Nearly all the temporary bridges 
of jungle wood that arc required have been constructed, being 
154 bridges and 100 drains ; the broad streams however remain 
unbridged, and must be crossed by ferry boats. The expenditure 
in two seasons has been with establishments a})out Us. 1,33,000. 
The line in the 2nd division -will he ready for the marcli of 
Eegiments in January, 1856. No carts however can travel on 
it, and the period of its conversion into a metalled Trunk Road 
mizst bo uncertain. 

The Third division commences from the south base of the 
Saleedouug Hill llange. It traverses in a southeidy direction 
through the dense forest jungles as lying between the eastern shore 
of the Naff, and the Ilili Ranges, which, at a few miles’ distance, 
run in a course somewhat parallel to the south-east coast of tlic 
Bay of Bengal. Through a distance of at least 45 miles of this 
forest and hilly country the line passes, after leaving Saleedouug 
until it has turned the River Naaf and emerged into the open 
and cultivated country about 3 miles to the east of Mungdoo. 
Thence it continues at no great interval from low hill ranges, for 
about 16 miles up to the village of Mraughoha, situated about 
half ^ a mile or so from the sea beach. So far the new* line is 
opened and practicable. Beyond Mraughoha the line will keep 
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near to tlie liilih for a few miles, until rnnniuj>’ soutli they ^)- 
proacli tlio boucli near a peeuliaiiy shaped rock ealled Kyoid< 
Puncloo. Here the road, after passing ])ctwecu two dctaclic'd 
lulls on the margin of the beach, will bo taken in an easterly 
(lirccLion tarongli a dense forest jungle, Irajucntcd by wild ele- 
jdiants, to tlie foot of the loftier range wldeh separates tlio Ri^x-sr 
^fyoo and its \allcy from the low country and jungles on the sea 
coast. Thence the ascent to the pass of Mynowtoung will be com- 
niemxaP a work of inmoiise labor from the peculiar shape of the 
Range. The line wdli tlion cross the Myo at Euthcedoung, and the 
Moungyne Creek to Akyab. Mr. Sims describes the work, and 
observes that the road is practicable for troops to Mraughoha. 
Thence by the coast line they can reach Akyab. It is impossi- 
ble in i;lie pi'csent position of the labor market to state when 
the good road will bo finished. No estimates moreovci’ have 
been furnished on account of Lieutenant Meades illness. Mr. 
Sims speaks highly of the assiduity and success of Mr. Nield, 
Assistant Executive Officer, 3rd Division. On ist October, 
Lientenant Col. IT. Goodwyn solicits further orders, and remarks 
that European Overseers arc almost unprocurable. 


OEEEK NAVIGATION FROM AKYAB TO TOUNGOOR 
litdia Jidcords, No, XIK, 


On 7th January, Capt. W. Dicey, 1st Assistant Master 
Attendant reports that ^Mhis route is by a series of crocks and 
small rivers, varying in breadth from 60 yards to 3 miles, 
perfecjtly sheltered from the sea, which is only seen at two 
openings, where the extensive sands and large islands form 
a complete protection, rendering the communication safe for 
boats and steamers of a light draft at every season of the year, 
the least water being 6 feet; and the tides not exceeding three 
knots per hour on the springs, and two on the neaps. In 
the dry season the wnter is brackish throughout/^ The banks of 
the creeks have a few small villages. Boats, without the aid of 
the steam, w^ould move with great uncertainty as to time, being 
dependent on tides, which, although favorable in one creek, would 
be adverse in another. After passing through the Woing-pyke, 
on the downward passage, and entering tiic bay formed by 
Ramrce Island and the? main land.^’ A large creek at the base 
of Mount Surma appesars tlic oiu^ best adapted for comimuii- 
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ration wiili To'iingoo[), iieiug sheltered iVoin all sides, ^Mouiii 
Surma too would ailbrd a good depot ibr stcjres and troops. 

The least water at the eutrauce of this creek is 9 feed, and 
a rise of 6 feet on tlie iiea])s would admit vessels of .doO to dOO 
tons drawing about 13 or 1 1 feet. When inside^ a commodious 
anchorage is found in 4 or 5 fatlioms \'vithin a few yards of the 
imllali already described^ as leading up to the village. Ves- 
sels of a larger draft slioxdd anchor about two miles ontside 
the entrance of the creek in 3 to 10 fathoms, where they may 
lie with perfect safety at all seasons of tlu3 year, and discharge 
their cargo into hoats.-^-^ From the entrance of the creek to 
Toungoop is only 8 miles. Capt. Dicey theiadore recommends 
that two small steamers witli fiats shoidd he attached to this 
coast. Their draft should not exceed 3 feet. Tiiey wodld (‘arry 
500 troops with their baggage, and accomplisli the disUuu'C 
between Akyab and Toungoop in three days. 


TOUNGOOP iWOUNTATN HOAD. 

[mil a Records^ No. XL\, 

Ox 3rd July, 1855, Lieut. T. G, H. Torlong rcpoils ou this 
road. It has cost 

The Arracan Sc(diou at Hs. 2,088 per mile. 

Ilic P(^gu 8c(;tiou at „ 3,202 ,, „ 

TIic Meaday Hcction at ,, 1)57 „ ,, 

At the cud of May, 27 miles had been o])(mcd out to a width 
of 15 ^ 20 feet on ca(ih side of the range, being a 

total of 51 miles out of 80/^ TIic gradients arc so light that 
they appear almost intended foi" a cart road. The great oh* 
Stacie to work is the shortness of tlic seasoti, only three 
months in 1854 and 4 in 1855. This is owing to the fevers 
which follow tlic cessation of the rain. It wotild therefore 
in Lieut. Forlong^s opinion he expedient always to commence 
with the hill work, some other work which can be carried ou 
in the unhealthy season. Such a practiec enables the depart- 
ment to keep its servants instead of depending on chance labor 
and moreover diminish the comparative cost of saperintcndonce- 
This might also he reduced m Lieut, . Forlong’s ojjinion by 
substituting officers of the line for Overseers. Thffy cost little 
more. They make fewer blunders, they control tlioir men 
hettew, and they need no spurring. In Marcli, the expenditure 
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on ^:^;lpe^i^^ie]!ldellce only 6J per ccul. on tiie total outlay 
lii the ancmployed months it rises as high as 25 or 30 per cent. 
From the commencement in Sept. 1853 to May^ 1855 the ex- 
penditure on establishment was 12 per cent, on total outlay. 
The cost of the mountain sections from past experience is i25()() 
to £700 a mile bridged and metalled. Lieut. Forlong mentions 
and praises his Assistants, particularly Overseer Magrath, uho 
is recommended for promotion as an Assistant Executive Ohi- 
C(jr. On 27th Jiune> Lieut. Forlong submits a second rc))ort on 
his laborers and ilieir organization. 

I’he laborers are Burmese from Pegu. They am better than 
Bengalees or Madrasccs, and receive usually. 

]\fen. TFome}t. J[f' paid hi ^^els of a 

Man and Woman. 

Plaius, .. 0-3-8 to 0-4-0 0-1-7 to 0-2-0 0-4-0 to 0.5-4 

Mountains, . . 0-5-4 to 0-8-0 0-1-0 to 0-5-1 none. 

No advances are made, but rice is sold in the camp to tlicm, 
or an allowance of BiS. 8 to 12 a month is granted to sliop- 
keepers to secure fair rates. The Burmese rec|uirc kind treat- 
ment, personal attention to the men, approval where it is ])ossiblc 
to approve, but above all a laugh or a joke. The workmen 
are organized in gangs uudor Goungs, These men arc ])aid 
by the month, and draw a percentage on the number of their 
men. At first men of hereditary influence were sc'lectcd. 
Now the officers select the ablest. Good Goungs sonuitimes 
gain as much as lis. 50 a month, while indillbrcnt men only earn 
about Rs. 20. When work is slack or sto[>])ed by order tiic 
Goung gets from 8 to Rs. 20 a month. Prom lsb)vembcr to May, 
2,000 laborers and I or 200 carpenters can be k(i])t up, but onc(‘ 
Mr. Forloug had 2,300 sets or 4,600 people. In tlic Arracan 
Section of the mountain line, 2,000 seems the S|igbcst numf)er 
that can be kept up. iTidiau workmen do not do well m Bumiah. 
They are too fond of liquor, sickly, and difficult to manage, The 
Burmese work with a spirit, and the blasting parties are very 
clever indeed. They want better tools. The Indian laborers 
become very rapidly demoralized. Of 150 Goringa laborers 
wdio wxre imported in November and wlio wnre well looked after 
and wnll treated, not 50 are alive, or capable of work from drunken- 
ness and debauchery. The only way to import tlnnn is 
by whole villages, with a promise to cm]>loy them for 
six months in each year. These villages as cast(^ com- 
munities -vvonld restrain the extreuio vice that ))re,vails. 
Lieut. Eorlong adds a memorandum drawn nj) by lum for 
tlio guidance of young Overseers. There should lx; 2 innd- 
lig<mt men who (lau write to every 100 men. Tliesc men 



p'houkl act as forcuioii come /or c-rdcis every cvcninri*, and e 
the orders the next morning. They iaust shew no a-n^'cr at non- 
id] til men t, bat simply require the (ioiuij^- to yet the work done and 
put clovni the men who have not done tlieir trisks in the day 
book. If a task is really too diriiculi, and die man who has faded 
is as diligent as the resd he should ho let oil’. The Government 
of India on 2ist December praises Licjut. Forlong^s report 
announeos tlic ])ubiicatioii ot liis inemoranduni on laborers^ 
and promotes Ovenveer I\ra,grat]j as pviqioscd. 


:i VILS OF FdhXGAI. 
h‘ •,*>.% r;(J 


Ox :25th .\ov(nnber, hS5h, Id*. W Viou.d, 1 e.rpeetorof ,l;ul,s, re™ 
ports that iii Aland, icSolp the Jails in As.sajn, AiTaeun, and the 
S. \V. Froul/icr Vvore luhha} hi his charge, and thal Ik; hopes be- 
fore the close of iic'xl year to In'uo visited (umy Jaii midc'r his 
eoiilrol. Dis cliief obji'ct has been no! h> furnish crude Iheorics, 
but to collect inforinaiion. Id\ Aioimt dcscri})es llio plan (if his 
report, and proceeds to state that on bOth A])ril llicre w(tc 18, 7*88 
male and 5GS female ]wisouors in the Jails. This calculation 
however, for reasons glum, is liujierrect. The uumlier of (U'imi- 
nals to ])Opuhuiou is CixtreuKjly r-iiiall. In tlm Jails ex- 
clusive of the ]o(;k-aps, tlnwo is space for :21,i 05 S nudes and 
1571 hmialcs at 2 I suptuTieial feet for each. The amount of 50{) 
ciihic-fcet ordered by tlx Court of Directors is seldom available^ 
and many Jails last year were over<;i‘owd(‘d. In Ilajsliahyo 
each })risoncr had only 80 1 cuhic-fect, and the mortality was 
17.818 per cent. At Dacca it \v«as 830 feet in tlie less crowded 
and 800 feet in the crowded wards. Tt is pro])ahio that at the full 
rate ordered by tin; Court th(u‘c is not njom for the ]>risoncrs. 
8223 males and 805 females were cm]>loy<Kl in manufactures. 


the most important being 

MaU‘s. 

Females, 

Brick making. 

752 

0 

Pounding Soorkee, 

151. 

50 

Pottery, ... 

7.‘J 

0 

Gunny weaving, . . . 

... 1558 

Id 

Cloth, ... ■ ... 

759 

23 

Carpets, 

;j73 

0 

Paper making, 

... 1091 

20 

Basket making, ... 

42] 

0 
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The jails which are most (lisliii^-uishcd for tlio qnaiity and 
variety of their manufactures arc Alipore, Patna, Tloogiily, 


and Sylhct/^ The gross recci[)ts of 
amounted to Rw. iP> and tlic 

Idle following shows the annual 
Xirisoucr in the four best Jails 


53-13 

27-0 

20-6 

22-3 


3*3 


2-5 


Mongliyr, Jcssorc, Nuddea, 
the year from this source 
net receipts to 90,859-2-1. 
amount produced by each 

^^Ilooghly, . ; Rs. 

Aliporc, 

J cssore, 

Nnddeah, ... 

6737 persons are employed on the roads, as jail servants and in 
miscellaneous occupations. The cost of the prisoners amounts to 
Rs. 8,14', 938-12-2 or per head exclusive of establishments to Rs. 
25G-8-9 a year. Dr, Mouat notices some details in the incrcasci 
of the average cost, and proceeds to say that the subject of reor- 
ganizing the guards is under the consideration of (lovernment. 
The average of deaths, taking the above imperfecit average of the 
jail population as the basis of the statement, has been 1()*3()7 


against 10*075 in 1854-55. 
mortality showed itself thus :~ 


As 


regards 


caste and classes this 


Hindu 


Prisoners, 


Mussulman 
Oilier classes, 


Average 
Nwihher, 
11,7 13*55 
6,882*75 
962*92 


Dea/Iis, 

1,352 

169 

198 


Alean Mar^ 
(aUiif. 

J 1*513 
6*81 h 
20*562 


10*307 

And as regards occupation thus : — 

Average Htreyiglh, Percentage. 
Working on roads, . . . . 3,307*83 1 7*- 100 

Engaged in manufactures, . . 6,076*1 7 1 0*253 

Otherwise employed, , . . . 3,595*31 7‘05(J 

Inefficient from age and infirmities, 3,005*29 7* 120 

Total, .. 16,048*63 . 10*506 

Women were less than half as liable to dis(iasc as num, ami 
there is little difiercnce between the mortality of prisoners in 
their own districts, and in any other. The healthiest jail wuas 
that of Cachar, and next that of Nuddea. Tlic Icant licaltliy 
was that of ^ Bhaugulporc. It is Dr* MouaPs opinion, derived 
&om statistics of the North Western Provinces spread ov<jr a 
very long period, that the great cause of death is disease of the 
digestive organs, that is, imperfect or unhealtliy diet. The escapes 
have been numerous. During the year the Inspector has been 
armed with the powers of a Magistrate and the prohibition 
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of tobacco lias been inorc rigiilly oufui-ced. I'hc iir^t Appeiulix 
contain a separate report on the eoiulitiou of eatdi prison 
visited by Dr. Moiuit. The second contains the nninber of pvi« 
soners in every Jail^ the thirds tli(3 nnniber of prisonc'rs employed 
in manufactures, the fonrtb, the outturn of those manufactures, 
the fifth, an abstract of eacii jinsoner^s earnings, the sixth, a 
detail of his cost, the seven lli detailed statements of mortality, 
the eighth, the number of escapes. All the results are summa- 
rized in the body of the report, llic niutli and tentii enter fiirtlicr 
into the question of mortality, and the ehiveath descrilios iliedict. 
The twelftli (toutains a correspondence on the snpprc'ssiou ofto- 
])aceo. The I'csuH is that the great body of flu* i\ledi(^ai Service? 
consider that no ill efiects liave ri'sultijd Iroui the i)r()hibiiion, and 
the few who hold it injurious, !)asc ilu'ir ideas on tin? assminou 
tluu smoking diminishes the influence of nialaria. 


JAILS Ob' THK N. \V. PROVIXOHS, 

I if IH5o, 

37tU ()ctol)cr, 1856, Mr, bTo(?i\voocl Williams reports that 
there has been an incrcavsc? in the daily average of prisoners 
of Rs. 306, but the expenditure has decreased lis. 18,887-0-1 1, 
though Rs. 10,005-3-3 have be(;n granted to Magistrates in com- 
pcnsatioii for (‘.onviet labor. Deducting this increased charge 
the decrease of (3X[)enditnre is Rs. 58,893. Mr, Williams 
mentions some (hitails of incrc^asc atid decrease, and observes 
that tlic mortality amounted to 7.11 against 4.53 in 1851, but 
the increase was caused by an outburst of mortality in Benares 
and some other jails. At Benares the mortality n as 34<.r>9 per 
cent, from cholera and a very fiital kind of dys(?iitery. The 
mortality was wliolly among the outgaugs the season being 
unusually sickly. In the Allahabad Jail the mortality, owing 
to cholera, was 11.88 per cent. At Mirzapoor it was 10.07. 
At Azimgurh 10.60. In both these Jails the same disease 
appeared which was so fatal at Bcnarcs.^^ 

The number of prisoners erai)loyod in manufactures is 3,433 
against 3,824 in 1856. The net proiiis of their labor amount 
to Rs. 81,873-4-1 ; 3884 prisoners are employed in the jails in 
lieu of hired servants. ‘‘The principal atul most ])rofitable 
manufactures in the Agra atid Bareilly Central Prisons 
and Allaliabad and Benares Jails, txm paper making, 1)lankot 
weaving, carpet making, maimfacture of pottery, ditto of sut- 
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nmjces, L f. cotton carpels, wollcn caqiets and nift's. I'lipc cii‘ 
(liftbrent sorts, towels, dusters, talde linen and sliirting. The 
printing presses yield large I’cturns, hook-hinding lias l)ecn most 
])rofitai'dy executed. Tlie dyeing shop and ba.skct n,amifaclory 
pay well. The iron and brass turning lathe at llareiily turn,; 
out very neat and good work and hriagr, considerahlc [irolU.^’ 
The number of escapes and rccajjtuves has increased. “ At- 
tention has heon paid to the education of the prisoners 
to the ])rescribcd extent: 1,339 have been taught in Jail 
both h) read and write, 303 to write, and 3,513 to read.” 
Mr. "Williams compares statistics witli the Punjab and Bengal 
remarking that the average of prisoners in the North Western 
Provinces has beeir 23,366, and their average cost Rs. 30-9-5:1-. 
The cost is less than that of the Punjab by Rs. O-lS-li and 
that of Bengal by Its. 6-1 4-2 i- He proceeds further in the 
comparison, which is ususilly favorable to the North Western 
Provinces, and estimates the net value of convict labor in tluj 
Provinces at Rs. 3,95,2-17-13-0. The Appendix contains the 
Tables from which the above results are summarized. 


THE EORU WAII. 
llo'iuboij ]{i'cor(h, A'o. A -i VI . 

The Ford Pfah is the junction of tlie Western Narra hraneh 
with the Ghorr Canal i'n the yiiikarpurc ColieetcraU). On 
ihth November, 1351-, the l>c;puty Col lector of Larkanah writes 
that the drain of water from the Ghorr is too great. It i.s 
therefore ncccBsaxy to join it to tlie Narra. J’liat river has 
too much water, and by the junction about 8,000 hciega.s of 
land now uncultivated will become cnlturablc. The boat traflio 
between various x^i'ds will also be accelerated four- fifths. 
On 24tb November, 1854, Lieut. Col. U. B. Turner, Huperin- 
tending Jingincer in Sind, obseiwcs that the tlood level of tlie two 
stream.s must be ascertained. On 2nd l)cccnib(:r, the I)e|»uty 
Collector reports that the levels are favorable. ()u !2tii 
January, Col. Turner again calls attention to the levels, and 
on 13th January, Mr. W. Hardy, Surveyor tluuk.s tiie Ghorr 
is the liigher, and directs the work to ho stojiped. Major 
Stewart, Collector, in Upper Sind on 18tli January I'cplk’s that 
the zemindars are doing the work for thcmHelvcs, they are 
spending Us. 18,000 on it, and if tht'y place confidence in their 
own notions of levels Govenuueut ollicials have no right to stop 
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them. On 20tli Februarj’’, 1855, the Deputy Collector of Lar- 
kanah reijorts tliat the Supcriuteudiiig Eugiiieer has tnken the 
levels and pronounced them fiivorable. Tlie total cost will be Its. 
23,466. Of this amount they arc bound to give lls. 12,375 in 
labor for canal clearances. I’he rest is their own, and the 
Deputy Collector suggests that Governmeut should ])ay half. 
On 17th April, 1855, the work is completed, aud on 25t'a 
Septemher, the Deputy Collector records hi.s ophiion that it 
wdll increase the revenue hy Its. 80,000. On 2ist March, 
1855, the Es. 4,600 remaining to he sanctioned are sauetiovieil. 
The sagacity of Lieut. Ford, the Deputy Collector in coinmcne- 
iug the work is highly commended. The Canal is ot miles 
long, 10 feet in depth, 30 feet wide at bottom, and cok alto- 
gether Its. 28,560. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF PEGIT. 


India Jiecordx, No. XA'. 


On 36th June, 1856, Lieut. E. C. S. M'iliiams, Siiperiuien- 
dent of the Pegu Survey, repfvrts on the Geography of Pou-a. 
Pegu contains Pegu Proper, and the portion of Arraciui, soutir of 
the Keintalee Khyoung. The total area is 32,2.50 sqnai'e miles. 
It is hounded “on the North, by a line ruuiung East and 
West 6 miles north of Meaday, and .along which' pillai-M have 
been erected at intervals. On the West, by the Arraeau Moun- 
tains, and below the Keintalee Khyouug, hy the J?ay of Berm'al 
which latter also forms the Bouihern, iKJiindary. On the- EaKt’’i)y 
the Sittomig River, as far North a.s tin; Youldhwa Khvouno', Vui'e 
of its affluents from the'East, in La,t. 1 S’ 33' N., and above that 
the boimdaiy is as yet undetemiincd ; all its parts lie within tlu; 
tropics and are^ embracted between the parallels of N, Lat. 1.5’ 
44' and ItP 27' and the meridians of E. Loii<>% tJJi*’ i;i' and 06’ 
52'.” The fiscal divisions of the Province are': — 


Sg. Miles, ' 

Rangoon, 0,800 

8,900 

•: 5,500 

JHletiLzaua/ji 3 *^(H) 

Tharawaddy, LiUfl 

Tounghoo, ; .. 5 ....... 3,900 

_ The frontier line js 140 miles long nnd ha.s two mountain 
chains lor its extrenoities, , the: Arracan Mountains on the West, 
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iliul the inoun tains beyoml ihe Silang on t-lnj VavA. T!ie Yinna 
Itauge midway 1>etween these two is of brown or gT(y slat(‘- 
clay; with layers ol' ])itumiiiOiis limc-stomn Overlying these is 
a bed of laterltii covered with trees or bamboos, din* Arraetin 
Eang'e abounds iu lime-stonO;, and has senue rrc(^-sioiie to tii<‘ 
Soiitin In lienzada, granite^ green-stone and horn-ldende arc to 
be uK't with, and graulio is found in Promo, while there ari^ 
small paielies of Coal near Thyatmyo. 

The \oma Itango is the bacdv1a>n,e of Pegu, running witbin 
the Province^ 5'' E. of S. Its maximum elevation is alxjut 2000 
feel., but the slopes arc steep and diliieult. 'Plie whole is densely 
wooded, and three passes liavo been explored in tlie Northern 
[>art. Of the mountains cast of the Sittoung* River, little is 
known. The main water-shed is said to attain a height of 7 or 
8,0 1)0 feet, and to be a considerable distance beyoiul tlic Koo- 
noung Range, which rnns parallel to the river at a. distance ol‘ 
1 \< or 15 miles, until tamed l>y the Youkthwa Kbiyoung. It, di- 
vides the valleys of the Sittoung and Salween and ext ends on tlu‘ 
South to Martaban. For 00 miles south of the Frontier on tlu* 
East of the Irrawaddy, and for 00 miles on its WesP^ ot' the 
valley luis a rugged appcaraiiee, and cultivation can only 
he carried on in })atclies. Below these limits the hills suhfeid<‘ 
into tdluvial plains, until the valley is lost in the Jdelta,. Its 
breadth is about SO miles erjiially divided by the river.. The val- 
ley of tlic Hieing is identical with tliat oftlie Irrawadily,, lh(‘ 
Puzenduimg and Pegu Valleys are alike, and 20 milovS north oi’ 
Rangoon they unite with the valh‘y of the Sittoung, and are lost, 
in the alluvial ]>lain. The breadth oftlie Puzendoung valley is 
from 11) to 15 and of tlie Pegu valley 15 to 20 miles. In the 
Valley ol* tho' Sittoung, the country to th<^ west, of tJie Itivm’, 
and near the Frontier,. rcs<m\bles the Nortli -eastern portion of tiu' 
Irrawaddy Valley.’^ The Valley lias large ])luhis, hut the 8(^a 
of hills on the West is all luit imjieuietrable, and the Valley is 
very thinly inhabited,. 

The plains are either densely wooded or covered with cane 
and tall griis.s‘. Sometimes they undulate, but usually st,r(it<h 
into a boundless expanse of light coloured soil, nicse plains 
furnish the wealth of Pegu. ^M^Yom the Gulf of Martaban, on 
the East, to Barague Point, tlie most Southern extremity of tlie 
J^rovinee, the ilirection of tlie Coast is South-w^^st. lYienee to 
Pagoda l\>iut, about tf N. of W. Being the bounda^ry of* the 
Delta of the Irrawaddy, it is necessarily low, flat, and diflleuH, 
to make. The (hilf of Martaban is unuavigable on account of* 
its numerous sand-banks, many of wlueli are dry at low t ide, and 
the whole Coast is imapproaeluible, within 0 or 10 miles, by ves*-. 
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sein of size^ Iroin tlie siime reason^ except in a few places, 

where (^laimels arc kept open by tlie streams of the rivers/^ 
At the Bassein lliver the Coast runs N. by E. Along tliis Coast 
spurs of the Arraean itange shoot into the Sea surrounded 1>y 
dangerous rocks. Between them lie pleasant sandy hays. Most 
of the rivers arc very widc-nioutlied, hut the coast is very dan- 
gerous. 

The great tidal wave of tlu^ Indian Oeenn strikes the coast be- 
iween kagoda and Barague Points, and then runs at t miles an 
lionr towaj:<ls ihe Cull* of Martaban. The s]^ee(l then increases, 
and on meeting the Sii.tonng it swe(;])s u]) that river in a l)ore 9 
r(‘et in lioighti and of evtreiue fury. No steainors eati ascend 
i.he Sittouug This river runs about boO miles, and drains 
some -32,901^ s<juar(^ miles. 

The IVgn and Pu/amdoung I ti van's rise (dos(‘ to eiadi other in 
tlie Yonui Range. Tlu^ P(‘gu runs H, S. Ih lor 50 miles to Pegu, 
where it is 105 yards hroad, and then Of) miles to Rangoon. 
The mouth of i lui river is vanw wide, but it coniraeis very rapidly 
and there is (‘onsiM'pumlly a small hori*. 

The Pnzoudoung runs usually S. l>y P. It is discharged 
into the Pegu river near its mouth. Olie Hieing rises m^ar 
the Prome Hills, and falls into the Uangooii Jliver at Kemeu- 
diue. ]t is eoniicctcid with the H'rawaddy at Htciiidamihy a 
stream as large as itself. It is navigable in the dry season to 
Tsaii-ynay having a hrcadtli of 180 yards, a tidal rise of 2]^^ 
f<‘('t, and t feet of water. 

The Irrawaddy rises In Lai. 28' N. and Long. 97*^ 30" E. 
It has a course of about 900 miles, of which 2'1'0 arc in the 
Province. Pegu is drained chlcifly by it and its tributaries. The 
waters rise in .March, and attain a height of 40 ieci above the 
lowest ]cv(d. In October, the river subsides someiiuie>s a foot 
and a half a day. In the norilicrn part the riv(!r is clear in 
the cold season. No rocks exist in the bed below Myoung. 
/Vhovc this the Ijfcd is irregular, broken, and full of rocks. Sand- 
hanks and islands arc nunu;rons, but are submergod whcti the 
river is at its highest. The velocity of the stream ranges be- 
tween 1| and 5 miles an hour. Its width at the frontier is § 
of a mile. Steamers drawing G iect can reach Ava in the rains. 
T'he tide is ftdt as far as Henzada. At the embouchure of the 
Bassciu river there is a saiid-hank ten or 15 foot high, so that 
no water enters till the river in its annual risci has topped this 
})jmk. It receives the drainage of the Arracau Ratige. It is 
navigable for ships as far as Basscin, but in the rains steamers 
drawing K) f{‘et can pass through it to the Irrawaddy. The 
Irrawaddy has jjiuc principal mouths, and the branches arc 



uounected by itjiiiuiujrable creeks. The iiani»‘oua is L]i(‘ ruosf: 
frcqiieiitedj aud ilie Easseiu 3uoai!i th<j d(‘e]){ist and laost dis- 
tant. The oihej’ inonUi.'q tin; (dilua-Bukecr river an^ 

never attempted. Idie banks of all e\<*e|)t the Basstiii arc 
innddy and full of alii;4’ators. The soil of the l)(;lta is c.\- 
trcmcly 3‘iclq but ('overed with grass and forest, ddicrc ai*o 
four lakes or lagoons, the water in wliicb is good. The only 
mineral springs arc saline. The climate is good;, tlie nights 
being seldom sultry/ and there is always a breexie. The rains 
Iasi from 2()th >tl’ay to the middle of October. The fall is 
greatest near the coast, hut is much lighter in the N. W. ol' 
the Province. Tdic Province is generally visited by one severe 
storm a year after tiie vernal oqniuox. 

Lieut. Williams destailjcs the zoology of the Province. It. 
has moiikcys, eicpluints, bvoars, jackals, tig’crs, leopards, oxen, 
buffaloes aud most of the smaller animals in the tropics. Shciq) 
have been introduced and thriven well in the North. The hli’ds 
arc like those of Bengal. Tortoises, turtles, alligators, cobras^, 
vipers and frogs arc found everywhere, ''fhe waters teem with 
fisli. The jungles abound with trees, of which teak, iron- 
wood, eboTiy, jaclc, wood-oil tree, acacia catechu, gum kino, 
and cocoaniit, arc the most valuable. The Province jields 

stricbuoif ^ sennu, castor and croton oil. liicc, maize, 'cu« 
cambers, pum}dvins, brinjal.s, radislic's, sweet potatoes, cap- 
sicums, tomatoes, oiuons, garlic all dourish. The principal 
fruits arc plantains, mangos, tamarinds, jacdcs, pines, oranges, 
limes, cocoaniits, tnclons, bread, ifuit, cashcwiiiits, figs, cus- 
tard apples, and fiidigo, saillowe.r, Nccpasce!, Aruuito, cotton, 
mulberries, tobacco, pauiq behd, tod, mustard, and sesanuim arc 
all cultivated. 

Tbe people, a su!)-vifricty of the Malay race avcragc^l-'kl indies 
weight 8 stone 21bs. iuclics wuigld, and 32-5 indies round the 
chest. Lieut. Williams ])roceeds to desenbe the ordinary qualilicss 
d' OuvmcsCj and remarks that the most dense population dwell 
round liunguou, in the llenzada District, in the upper port, ion 
of Bassein, and about Poungday. The races are located ; — 


Ih(eei) md tkelr LoralUks. 


Burmese, 

Tahdugs or Moans or 

Peg nans, 

Pwo, Sho, or Taking 

Karen®, " 

Sgau or Burmeso Ka- 
rens, 


O 

ad 


l 



( Generally distributed. 

In the Delta, principally in ilic >South 
an d East. 

Ditto ditto in Towns. 

Ditto and sparsely towards the North, 
living apart and often in the wildest 
spots. 
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Kiireii-i]eO; or Red KarciiSj In the Hills, East ol‘ 1 oluij^Iioo. 

Kliyiiie, o- *“ wildest parts of the Arnieari 

llountains. The laces of the women are 
tattoccL 

Yeh-haiim’s ... ... In the secluded parts of the Yoina 

° ’ Range. They cultivate the mulberry for 

sd k . 

_ ... in distinct cumnuuiitics, here and there. 


THE PEHIT SUHYEY DEPAimiENT. 

Indhi Records^t No, AtY 

OxN. 20tli .finic, 1856, Lieut. E. C. S. 'Wiiliauis reports on llic 
Survey Departmertt The Topograpliical Survey was conimciic- 
eel in*Dc(;cmber, 18.53, but tlic clepartineat was foimd inade- 
quate and in 1851- was increased. _ iNative Snrreyors were matlc 
out ol Ivai'cn lads from iKo IMissionary seliool at .Keiinnciidinc, 
Lieut. Williams recounts various eliarges uiiiong bis olliccrs and 
observes u]) to tlie 3(}tli April, 18nG, alruut 1-1',0()0 sqnaic 
miles ot* tlie most [)opnlons parts oi tlic Province lia\c been sur- 
veyed, at an c.xpenso ot about 1)6,000 liupccs, or ^'cry nearly 
Eupefls 7 per inile. .Judging from the results of Surveys ex- 
ecuted in India, the Supin'inlcndent was at the outset, under Iho^ 
imurossion that tlic i^roxiiua! miglit be mapped at the rate ot 
Eupccs 5 per mih;. The Survey ought to be completed in two 
more seasons, ?. e. by tin; close of 1S58.” 

JIEPORT ON THE TOrNOHOO DISTLIICT 
OF THE SIJKVEV. 

India Ik cords, No. XX. 

On 8th May, ISoti, (laplain 11. Stewart r(;port.s on this dis- 
trict. “I'ho 'North -eusicru or 'founghoo District of the Pegu 
Siuwey is situiitod between the parallels ol‘ laiiitiido of tlie Fron- 
tier and Pegu. The Yomah Range of hills, forming the Western 
boundary, and the limit of the Provineos of Pegu and Martaban 
the Eastern. Th<! average length and hrcaclth are about Ido and 
50 miles, and the approximate urea about 7,250 square miles.’^ 
The Siilonug runs nearly N. and S. to the East of the centre 
doivn the district. “ For an av'cragc ol 15 or 20 miles tlie coun- 
try to the ’West of the Sittoung^ River is almospi dead flat ; 
small hills then appear, which coutiiiac increasing in height till 
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iIm'V join with tlio Youinh i'h'oin tliciuH^ to Lhc^ Youuih 

jJaiigv the euuulr} Is i^^j^racti<^al)1^‘^ lias low iooipiiilis, low vil- 
la;L>vs, aiul tlioso snial!. L]ast Siltouiit** llie country is riu^*- 

o'inI, some of the hills risinji; 1o 7^,000 re<‘t. Nothini** is knovvn 
of this ])art ortho conatry. h^he whole oi the Tonughoo district 
is (covered with jungle^ either ol' cane or wajod, and ljaiul)oos.^ in 
the South tile soil is (iayey changing* towards tln^ North into 
lalerite. To the West of the Sittonng tiierc are no stones or 
rt)cks e\ce[)tiug* on that ocean of sinali lulls already deseribed. 
There, there is some slate^ some sand-stone^ and large, hloeks oi 
rocks/^ lY the East of the Sittoiiiig large masses of lime-stone 
are iound. To the West of the SitLoiing are seven large creeks, 
and a few to the East, but the latter liave nob been examined. 
Tluu’e are no roads, 'ihere was once a hriek road from Tounghoo 
to Fcgii, hut it is oliliterated. Troops can rnareli 1)etw(*en t.liese 
two points via tShwaygeen. The ]) 0 [)nlatiuii is very small, about 
405d oi' Loth sexes. For the rest- the district is like all other 
])aris of Pegu wanting only population. 

JOUJINAL OF A TOUR FROM TOUNOllOO TO 
THE SALWEEN. 

Jnclia Records y No. XX. 

T\1r. B. O’Riley Assistant Commissioner left Toanghoo on 
Jamuiry lOth 1855, by boat. By the lOili lie reached Moo Ban 
where the country is covered Avitli betel- iiul^ plantations. ^Ihiy 
arc grown on the hill sides. The trees are good, hut too <dosc. 
The nuts are (‘xported to the North, and with a 1)cttcr iruitliod 
of planting these might siqiply tlio Rangoon market. Tho 
Karens too cut down a portion of the trees wlicu a chief di(is, 
that he may not lack nuts in another world. On Juutiary 
21 st, Mr. OTliley had reached Yai Boo and proceeded to examirui 
the hot springs. It was found im])ossil)lc to reach the larger 
springs, hut those accessible fixnn the halting place, bubble up 
from heueath the large granite boulders tlirough a sand of 
tjuarij^ crystals deposited by the disintegration at the granit(% 
the waici* having a temperature of 129®, possessing no smell and 
leaving no deposit similar to those of a calcarlous nature, nor 
docs the taste exhibit any chalybeate j)ropcrty.^’ It is Mr. (R- 
Rilcy^s opinion tliat tlie water beeonics liot from mcebu- 
nical causes, not from any clicmical coniiiination. Two springs 
seen next day wchj 138' 185'' Farh. respectively. On January 
23rd, Mr. OTiiley examim'd ilie country near Swaiecnig "rsakan 
for gold. A few s[mngles of gold were obtained, but a deeper 
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sliall was required, uliieli he had not the uicaus of shikiii^’. 
J\[r. OMiilcy proceeds to describe the liills, remarking on the wide 
spread cultivation of tiic Karens, lie mentions also the inchlent 
of Ids being visited by a Karen cinef and his tribe, all very 
drunk, and* disposed to be tuihulcnt. Next day two children 
stolen %ycre given up, the chief piomised to abandon child 
stealing, and asked for a Karen Teaciicr. The route all along 
w as niost difficult, the edephants in one ])laco refusing to move 
till their loads -were taken off. On 1st Jamuiry, on tiic T^Iookycc 
Kliyouiig, the Karens objected to iNfr. (yiVdey ])rocecding fur-^ 
thcr, tbe real reason of the op])osi[ion lieing a ])iood feud be- 
iwccu two tribes. The Kerens of llie space Indween this halting 
place and Nat-Toung were jealous of his a})])roach, fearing they 
should he seized and sold into slavery, llicy however weix^ 
disabused of this idea, and promised assislancx^. They refused 
it, however, and aid was at last l)}‘ought in fi’om the vdlages pre- 
viously passed through. The Karens of the place; arc wretch- 
edly dc1)ascd, but cut down trees thus. AfUu’ tin; inorning’w 
meal, tlic whole of l-he men and youths pi(KT(xl to Ihc place of 
clearing and, taking a lim; from tlu; base of the hill, coinmeiux; 
operations by making only a slight incision into the wood of 
the largest trees, the smaller ones being left untouched, ascend" 
dug higher up the trees of largest growth Tceeivo a dc(‘]K;r in- 
cision on the side of the ascent, and so on in projjortiou as they 
reach the highest point for the dayN w'ork, and when the lincj 
has bccTi eomidetcd the trees at tlie top, which arc sc;lect(;d for 
their height and fullness of head, arc scvcu’cd ilirougji falling 
upon those below ; an im])ctiis is ercxited which ineiuases as 
it moves steadily down the hill side, and with one hmgtiu'ued 
crash ynostrates tlic wliolc of tlie forest vcg'eiatlon ; ilH‘ noises 
of the falling trees, accompanied by llio shri(;ks and y(dls of tin? 
operators, forms a combinaiiou of s(mnds truly d<;moniaealf ’ 
They also make suspension lu’idgc's of bamlKX) of GO and HO 
feet span. The people never w-asli themselves, hut lK;ar (;oId 
wonderfully* On lk‘hruary Otli, Air. OMlihy after pusliing 
through the pine forest for some days bt'gun the ascent of the 
Nat-Toung,^ and by noon reached an altitude of 7,800 feetu 
Krom this point the whole of the anomitain systems were 
traceable far as the haze would admit of their outiineB being 
follow'ed, those in. the far distance to the Westward, forming the 
A^allcy of the Toiing-ljoung of the lowest height ranging from 
2,000 to 3,500 feet ; more Kusteidy the higlicr I'a-ngCvS passed 
on the line of route, with their tops covered with pine forests 
h<aviug an altitude of 4 to 0,000 feet, with a !)o]d outline attd 
excc(‘dingly steep flanks ; and high above all tbe range upon 
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wliicli I stood^ some portions more to the Northward being rui~ 
]y 500 feet higher than the summit of iho ^ Nat-l'ouug/ or 
probably 8^500 fect/^ A range was visible to tlio Eastward some 
10, or 12,000 feet higli. Mr. O'iUlcy resolved to reluru^ fearing^ 
to embroil himself witli the Karciuice Chiefs. Mr, O’lXiley 
records tlie particulars of his return journey, of no interest ex- 
cept the tact that many of the trees on his road wcirc true 

gamboge/^ 

MAJOR JACOB rE7ih8(7SrUNJi\B ADMINISTRATION. 
hidia Records^ No, XX. 

On 28ihMay, 1855, Mr. Frere, Commissioner in Sind forwards 
a letter of Major Jacob to the Supreme Coverument, and ofi- 
serves that the peculiarities of Major Jaco])^s frontier management 
are that his men never wait to be attacked, that marauders ai’(j 
cheeked whatever the odds, and that no jnivatc person is j)cnuilfe(! 
to plunder or kill even an enemy. Tlic ])]ca of blood fend in such 
eases is considered an aggi'avatior),as proving malice aforethought. 
Such is Major Jacob’s iufiuciicc over tlio frontier tril^os that 
rapine, once an honorable occu])ation is no^v looked on as disre^- 
pntable, and the troops look doAvn on the marauders as malcfacdoi’s 
rather than enemies, and the plunderers in thenr turn are afraid 
to meet the troops. In short to (juotci Major Jacob’s own words 
^ the essence of tlic wliole business is first to put dow n all violemn) 
with a stx'ong hand; then your force being known, fidt, and res- 
pected, endeavor to excite men’s l)citGr natures, till all nnm sou;- 
ing that your subject is good and of the gi'calcst gcmoral bcaicfU 
to the coTximniuty, join heart and hand to aid in ])uttlng dow n 
or preventing violence.” ’ This, proceeds Major Jacob, w'as dom^, 
and the tribes submitted. Their character has bcim changed. 
Twenty thousand souls liave taken to pca('oablc pursuits, and 
the men of the Sind Irregular Horse are looked on as friends 
all over the country side. 

In the letter enclosed from Major Jacob he complaitis that at 
page 40, para. 188 of the Punjah Report, it is said, the Sind 
Horse 1,400 strong (of whicl} each man receives 80 Rupees p(‘r 
mensem) guard a Frontier only 70 miles long, and tliat distant 
generally 30 miles from the hills. The Eusufeye Frontier, 
from Toongyee on the Swat River down to Pelioor on the 
Indus, is of the same length as the Sind j hue from Kusmon*. 
to Khangur, and yci the former is patrolled ami cleftaidcd by 
the Guide (lorps, 8i)0 strong, including both (Javalry and 
Infantry. In luathcu’ easi'. are tin* supports taken into {Huisidera- 



lion. Oiu* Dcrajai Line is supportcid hy the Cavalrr of Der3. 
Ismail Klian^ AsncC; Dcra Gazee Khan, and Bnnnoo, and the 
Sind Line by those of Sulckur and Sliikarpoor.^^ llie Sind 
frontier is 185 miles long and the Sind Horse is the only body 
Arliich since 18-17 has been on the frontier. ]\laj or Jacob cal- 
culates tiial in Sind there are men to the mile as guards 
•\rhile there are 4 men ])er mile in the Derajat. The nearness to 
the hills of the Punjab men is an advantage, as the cavalry 
liavc no distance to go. No man on the Bind border is allowed 
to carry arms, and tbonsands have become quiet cultivators. 

Tiic paragrapli quoted above from tlic Punjab Ileport being 
founded on impej'fcet information, is tbcii (n Idently incorrec.t as 
to fact, and unjust as to conclusion; and I beg respectfully to 
claim, as 1 tluuk that 1 have a right to do, the [)rotection of the 
head of the Pi‘ovincc in wliich wo Inuc so long scTvcd, from 
these injurious remarks made and [)ublislicd, regarding our pro- 
ceedings, by the Board of Administratioti of the ihinjab, who 
have cvidcnlly been misinformed as to the state of things and to 
whom we arc not rcspoiisiblce’^ Iliis Icdter was transmitted to 
the Chief Gonmiissioiu'r oflhc Punjab ho onSth OctoluT, 1855 
Implies that tlu^ nunarks (toiuplaincd of were written IVoin notes 
compiled ])y Sir Henry Jjavrencc. He is siu’c that the Jhiardhatl 
no intention of misrepresenting Major Jacob. The Chief Com- 
missioner luis no personal knowledge himself of the exact cir- 
cumstances of the Sind })ordcr, lie has always understood^ 
however, that thcii’c existed a Avidc extent of desert between the 
cultivated and inhabited portions of Sind, which Major JacolPs 
Porce guarded, and the hills from wdiicli the robber tribes issued 
to plunder^’ That would be an advanlagc, as Cavalry could 
get between them and the liills. The Board did not state an 
Major Jacob seems to think ^^tliat 400 Cavalry and 800 Infai)- 
try guarded the 300 miles of the Southern Derajat, but that 
800 men in all guarded the 300 miles of the Southern Derajat.^’ 
The Chief Commissioner cannot think the proximity of the hills 
an advantages, as the villages arc liable to be plundered, before the 
troops can be collected to afford aid. The tribes in the broken 
groutid at tlie foot of the hills are very formidable. The Chief Com- 
missioner cannot believe that small Detachments of Cavalry, 
however excellent, could hold open posts close under the Mils with 
impunity. It is not merely the Chief Commissioners opinion^ 
but it is that of some of the best Officers of Her Majesty^s and 
the Hon^blc Company's Service, that the Guide Corps and 
Punjab Itifantry arc imt to he surpassed by any Native Troops 
in India. But even a small Detachment of these men could not 
safely be posted in the open plain in the vicinity of the hills/^ 
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FLAX IN TUli IM'XJAIF 
!nd}(i Jirrordff, Xo. AA\ 

On :-3r(l Scjjicinber the Secrotary to the C!lnof L^)niiuissioiir‘r 
tor the Puiijai) stil)n\il!:> certain pruceediogs witli resf)e,ei to tlu‘ 
euftivaiiou of (!ax uiul rearing* of silk worms in llic Punjab* 
With rej:'‘ar(l to flax, the Coiumiiice desire to rent t5{) or 10 
bcej>'ahs of ^roimd at its. JM) per bccgali^ on accoaut of (Jo^^ern- 
ment. Tlu'v (eel cotihdent that the profit will not be less tljaii 
Jis. 2000, and tlie C hief Comnnssioner therefore requests sane- 
tiou for the expenditure. As rcg*ar<ls silk the Committee r(X‘om- 
mend the ofl’e.r oi* graduated iwards such as were given for 
tea in Kaugva. The ]>rizos proposed are Rs, 250 for tln^ 
largest {juantity of dried merchantable cocoons, lls. 200 for a 
quantity not less than 75 seex's, and Rs. 150 for any quantity 
liot less than 50 seers. Moreover Rs. 250 worth of eggs slxould 
be forwarded from Moorshcdabacl. For tlie cultivation of the 
-mulberry the Society rccoixxmend a prize of Rs. 500 for the 
largest piece of land devoted to it not being less than 100 
beegahs, Rs. 350 for the next largest not Ixcing less than 75 
bcegahs, and 200 for the tliird largest not bcijig less than 50 
beegahs. Moreover they advise ilicap])ropriation of some beegahs 
of land near the Gardens to the cultivation, all wdiich recom- 
mendations are favorably submitted by the Chief Commissioner. 
The Memorandam from the Society follows, detailing the rtj- 
-commcnclations suiumarized above. On 13ih Octobcj* the Go- 
vernment sanctions all these ])roposals except the renting of 100 
bcegahs of land for the cultivation of the mulberry. In reply on 
<30th January the Cbicf Commissioner assents to the propriety 
of abandoning the mulberry })ortioii of the scheme, states that 
the expenditure on silk has already been Rs, 10,867, and o!)- 
^serves that the returns will not cover tlie expenditure. The 
Chief Commissioner recommends that the experimeut should 
be carried on for two years more at a cost not exceeding Rs, 
17,000. There were signs of progress. On 27 th February G-overn- 
incnt sanctions Rs. 11,588 in addition to the sum previously sanc- 
tioned, upon the distinct understanding that no further assis- 
tance will l)e granted. On Idth July the Secretary to the 
C'hicf Commissioner again rcpoids that during 1855 the experi- 
ment was vigorously prosecuted. It was then decided to proc(‘ed 
with Cashmere worms, but they died as readily as those of 
Bengal, The silk experiment has thex’cforc failed in toto, after 
an expense of Rs. 10,569-0-8. The value of the silk produced 
was only lls. 1 100. The conclusion, therefore, I am to state, 
appears to be that the (tliniaR* in this part of the Punjab is ini- 
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Hiical to tlic production ot raw siik.’^ The Northern parts of 
the Piiujab have a diSlbrcut cliuuitej L>ut the Govcninicui luis, 
not the means of trying the experhneiits there. 

On 12th Tebruary, 1856, ^Ir. B. h\ McLerxl, Member of th(‘ 
Council of the A gri- Horticultural Socic‘ty siibuuts his views on 
the silk experhneuts. The Hengal worm lias failed. Tic thinks 
the Cashmere insect on the other band, wbioh is identical with 
that of the South of Euro]se, lias not bad a fair trial. He 
therefore considers it cx])edK;nt that the experiments should be 
coutiuucd. For it is found that all the operations of the sea- 
son can he closed by the end of Aprils and last but for two or 
three months in all, hdie silk jiroduecd from this vcorm in its pre- 
sent slate, and as at prc;sent reared and led, is greatly jircferred 
by the Native consumer to tlic Ijcngal or other kinds^ being 
mucli stouter and stronger.^^ That the insect thrives admira- 
bly on the indigenous mulberry, that the insect is much more 
hardy than that of Bengal, that its yield is largtjr than that oi‘ 
the Bengal worm, and that the worms hatching from the eggs 
of last year arc so strong and vigorous, as to shew tliat there is 
310 ])rogrossivc (Ictc'i'ioratiou. ^riioreforc jNir. McLeod is of opi- 
nion that tlic ex})eri nicuts >shonld bo persevered in. Major J. M. 
Drake tiiinks tlie Bengal worni a failure, but tliat the Cashmere 
worm should have a iurtlier trial. Major Jhinictt sees littk* 
prospect of suc(jciss, but would continue the experiments. Mr, 
Temple thinks tlic J5cnga.l worm a failure, and lias no hope from 
that of Cashmere. The Hocicty generally resolve on IGth May^ 
1850, that the experiment was a decided failure. On 81st May 
the vSecreiary to the Society rcca])itiilai(‘s tlu‘. facts. 

20 seers of (^ggs were collected in Cashmere, 7 seers more were 
forwarded ])y the Maharajah, unci Its. 25 worth were sent n|; 
from Moorshcdaliad. Fertile first three weeks the worms look- 
ed jiromising, then the supply of food fell and iluui the hoi 
winds coming the leaves arrived in a very unhealthy state. Tin 
earlier cocoons wci'c fine, but soon alter they fell of. Ter 
maunds of cocoons liave been produced which have yielded 79^4 
lbs. of clean silk. About 40 Iks. of cocoons have been disposec 
of in supplying eggs for next year, of which there are available 
for distribution, about II scer/^ The mouths of April and Mai 
arc in fact at Lahore too dry. The total expenditure on the" ex 
periment as before stated was its. 10,509-9-8. 

WET AND DRY DOCKS. 

Bombmj Records. No. XXXIJL 
On 31st October, 1854, Col. C. Waddington, Cluef Ihigitioo 
submits a plan for the distribution of the space to be recovers 
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wm the St‘a i\i M<ux!y Bay. A [jnjjeet. lor llio r'rnrXr net iou of 
Wefc Do(‘ks ])y a, ooiiipaiiy <)i‘ laercixants iuiil l>Geu sulaiiitlcHl to 
Cjovcj’iiincnt by Mr. iloyeock, Tt was thought very desirable to 
combine this project vith the arrang-emeats for the Custom-hotise 
at Boree Eiuuler^ so long as the ])resoiit fortih cations of Eonibay 
shall be retainod;, and no building of duralde construction could 
be permitted on the Esplanade of Eori George^ and so close to itd^ 
The scheme was to construct Docks between Boree Bunder 
and the Carnac Eiaider or liali'a mile from the new’ Ctistom-bouse. 
Col. Mhadditigton objects to the XTirioval of the Custom-liouso 
to Boree Bunder. There are other objections, and weighing 
every rc'ason for and against (^ol. Wacldington sulxmits a plan 
» for iw’O Wet Docks at Moody Bay, cacdi capable of acconnnodat- 
iiig from eleven to thirteen vessels of moderate size. Hie 
grouiid allotted for the Eailway will thus be diininished by 
40 loot, but to tliis there will be no ohjeetion. A jdan Is 
given, as is also that of Air. Hoyeoek, On Ifth iVfarch, 
LSoo, the Govcrnnient resolve that Mr. llcycockbs proposition 
and the Chief ihigiuecr^s lettci* be submitted to a Committee. 
The Commitiee consisted of tlm Chief Engineer, Sir. Hoyeoek, 
Comumndcr Daiiicii, II. Strong, Esep, 11. Spooner, Esq., Act- 
ing Connnaiidcr of Chistorns, j. J. ’J5crklcy, Esq., and Major 
Estridgo, I^lxccutivc Engineer xianicd by Government, and two 
gentlemen named by the Chamber of Commerce. On .‘i5th April, 
1855, the Committee ibrongh their Fresident, Major General 
Waddiugion request Csovenunciit to furnish an llhiginecr to 
examine the sites at Boree Hmider, Moixly Bay, and the space 
bctw'CCTi Bummalow Island and the Apollo Pier. Subscqnent- 
jy Lieut. Selby of tlie I. N. is named as aii ofUccr 
W''cll qualified for the task, and on 5tl] May Lieut. Selby 
is directed to commence the work. Ihe Committee was 
slightly changed, and on lOtli October, Alajor General Wad- 
dington reports the final resolution of the Committee, illiat 
i-’esolution is that the advaxitagCvS whidi the site proposed 
by Air, Hcycock presents are overbalanced by the probalxlc 
difficulties and cx])ense of coiistructiun on that sitc.^^ That 
the site at Moody Bay is not' large oiioiigb, and the works 
would be expensive,' that the site between Apollo Bunder and 
Arthm" Bunder appears the best. It lias the paramount ad- 
vantage of ample space, is easy of access l>y sea, possesses com- 
mercial conveniences little inferior to those of the Moody Bay 
site, and, with reference to the accommodation to bo obtainecl, 
may probably be built on at a lower cost.^^ The proceedings 
of the Committee follow, but the result has been summarissed 
above, and the only now facit is the following estimate: — 



l\h\ Gerrard's Corrected 
Estimate, Estimate, 

Dbcks between the Carnae and Boree 

Emidei*s {Mr. Heyeock^s site^) 11^01,149 1 7^79^,925 

Docks at Moody Bay, .. „ 7,86,015 12,71,504 

Docks between Apollo and Arthnr 

Bunders, 0,t)8,079 15,04,820 

Docks south of Arthur Bunder, 8,80,954' L 4,23, 990 

On 19th October, the (xovcrnor records in a minute his opi- 
nion that Mr. Heyeock^s ])hm was in s()iiie respects the best, 
and that it was only the ]>r<>posal to consts-act the l)o(*ks by a 
Joint Stock Compfuiy which prevented tsovernment eonstnict- 
Ing* them itself, Mr, Lumsdeu on 2.‘h\l Octobiu* records his 
o])inion, that no site should be arldtrarily fixed by Government* 
As a matter of indi.vi<lual o])inion he thinks the Docks la-i ween 
the Apollo and Boree Bunders would as respects d4‘])tli (»f water 
and saving* of expense be luc^si. eligibly situat-i^d ; lait- In^ consi- 
ders the commercial advantages of iXFr, lleycoekts }>lan so greats, 
that had not Mr* I lev cook given il- 4ip in deibrence to CapC 
t8elby^s Chart he would inlbrm Ah*. licycMX'k t.liat Government 
would support his plan, Mr, Lumsdeu annexes a Mcimu'an- 
dum fix>m Mr. Heycock which he thinks vnlaable. In this 
Memorandum Mr, Hoycock observes that a Company would 
require from Oovernment. 1st, a g]*ant of a site ; 2 tuI, an Aet 
empowering the Company to levy llock dues. site at Boree 
Bander is between the Fort and Town, the ])(»sition is well 
sheltered^ ^rd, the entrance t<o tbe docks would be in the direc- 
tion of the ebb and How of the tides, and is no! obstructed with 
i*ocks ; iihy the docks would iaruisli more siwie t.han the trade 
at present requires j the. railway runs close hy the intended 
docks ; ()ihy hy a removal of the soldiers’ lines, and keeping the 
railway off the shore, as at present, extensive aceominodation for 
ground-floor godowns or slieds, besid<*s (hose along the quays 
surrounding the docks, can be erected, sufficient to store a very 
lajt'ge portion of the goods hroiight to Botnhayd^ To obtaitr 
these results the railway terminus should cither remain where it 
is, or be continued to the l>ack of the Mint. It is not neces- 
sary that the Custom-house should he close to the do(jks, but 
rather that it should be near to the offices of tho merchants, and, 
at the same time, in the direction of the docks, so that a com- 
munication is easily kept up with the docks, aixd with the offices 
wdiere nearly all the entries are filled up/^ The site at Moody 
Bay is too confined. 

On 24tli October, Mr, A» Malet records his opinion that if 
the Hallway terminus is removed from Moody Bay there will be 
room for wet <locks there* seems to me that by this pEm 
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all the nece?^siiios for wei clucks will be provided ; tlio Railway 
terminus will be in a hetiei' situation tbaix at present contem- 
plated ; and for the public, ample access to the harbor between 
the two premises will be maintained/^ He also suggests that 
Government might undertake the works itself. 

On October 29th, the Governor records in a further minute 
his opinion that making the use of the Wet Docks compulsory 
woulcl be ridiculous. The time of large ships is valuable. It 
will l>e economized by using the docks. Therefore tbe docks 
will be used. He cannot agree that the choice of site is to be left 
to tbe Company. As Government gives the site it has a right 
to a voice in the matter. The reasons which induce him to 
prefer Boree Bunder or Moody Bay are that neither would 
interfere with the Esplanade, the only space left open for recrea- 
tion and exercise, nor would either render it necessary to carry 
the Railway through populous thoroughfares on the same level. 
On 5th November, Mr. Lumsden considers Mr. Malet^s plan, if 
practicable, very good, but still thinks if a Commercial Company 
is to execute the work, it is not for Government to interfere in 
the selection of a site. Moreover he fears that no Commercial 
Company will undertake the work, unless the use of the docks 
is made compulsory, to which he entertains a decided objection. 
On 18th November, tbe Government informs the Committee, 
that it may be possible by removing tbe Railway terminus 
to the space between the Carnac and Boree Bunders to con- 
struct the docks at Moody Bay. The opinion of the Committee is 
requested on that point. As to the space between the Apollo and 
Arthur Bunders it must be noticed that should it be necessary 
to connect the docks by a tram or railroad with the Railway 
terminus, and the commercial town, not only would some of the 
principal thoroughfares in Bombay be intersected, bixt the Es- 
])]anade, which is now almost the only space left for recreation 
and exercise in this populous island, would be seriously inter- 
fered with.^’ The Committee on 3rd December reject the Go- 
vciriiment proposal as the removal of the terminus is objection- 
able. It would be further from the fort and Colaba ; it would 
be dilBcult of access ; it would not be in contact with the wet 
docks. As to the danger from the Railway passing over the 
Esplanade that may bo obviated. Mr. Heycoek and Mr. Kerr dis- 
sent. On 13th December tbe Acting Collector of Customs, Mr. 
Spooner in reply to a question from Government states that 
the expense of loading and unloading by boats is 4 annas per ton 
in tbe fair season, and 0 to 7 annas in the monsoon. A con- 
tractor would undertake to bring goods all the year round 
from a dock, situated about where the Custom-house now is, to 
his office, for 6| annas per ton less than from a ship in the bar- 
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bot' to tlic Custom -bouse, aiid thence to his oflicc/^ Tiie length 
of time required to unload a ship of 500 ions is from twenty to 
twenty-five days. One half the time would be saved. It is im- 
possible to form an opinion as to the return to be expected from 
the docks, but the extreme of benefit to be derived would be Rs. 
1,11,530 per annum. The tax on trade therefore should not be 
greater than that. 

On 20th December, Mr. Lumsden records his opinion that 
the site between the Apollo and Arthur B unclers is the best. 
Moody Bay will scarcely hold the Railway terminus, and the 
expense of excavation will be great. There is ^"one most im- 
portant advantage in working betw-een the Apollo and Arthur 
Bunders, that is possessed by no other site, and for which no 
other advantages wliich other sites may possess can in my opi- 
nion compensate, — I mean a natural basin of deep \vater, and a 
natural reef or rani]) oi* rock outside of it, admirably suited for 
formiug tlie base, and supporting the foundations of quays and 
piers to seaward.'’^ 

On 27th December, Mr. A. Mulct is unable to acquiesce in 
this opinion. The olijcction to Moody Bay is its smallness. It 
is only about five acres smaller than the space between Apollo 
and Arthur Bunders. The space for the terminus from Carnac 
Bunder to the beginning of the Docks would be fifty acres. 
On 2nd January, the Governor adheres to Moody Bay as the 
best site. The objections of the Committee refer only to the 
site for the terminus. The greater distance of the tei’miims 
from the Port, alleged by the Committee as an objection, seems 
of little weight. As to tlm terminus not touching the docks 
it can be made to touch them. As to the space required no 
site affords so mucli space as that between Carnac and Borec 
Bunders. On i3th January, 1856, Mr. Lumsden again obseiwcs 
that to make the curve necessary to lead the Rail to Carnac Bun- 
der the bunder must be cut through, at an enormous expense. 
He objects also to the site because, " if you take more ground 
from the harbor in that neighborhood, you destroy the maia 
access to Carnac Bunder. The ground required for a railway 
terminus should be an oblong ; as as I am informed breadth, 
without length of area, is of little use here. A terminus so 
placed would be at once the most difficult, expensive, and dan- 
gerous to work/^ He adheres to his opinion that wherever the 
terminus is placed, the site for Docks is between Apollo and 
Arthur Blinders. The Government on 13th February ordered 
a plan to be prepared which was done. On 23rd May, 1856, 
the Government decide that Moody Bay is the preferable 
site for Custom-house, warehouse and Docks, and the spaces 
south of Carnac Bunder for the Railway terminus. The Go- 
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vernmeiit aniioiuiec that if no Company is formed^ it will pro- 
pose to do the work itself. 


THE MINERAL DEPOSITS OF KUMAOK 
India Records, No. XVIL 


0^ 26th December^, 1855^ the Government of the North West 
Provinces transmits Mr, Sowerby's report on the Survey of the 
Iron deposits in the Bhabur. The mines of Nutowa Khan Agur 
yield micaceous specular iron ore, very rich. The mines have 
the advantage of the Ramghur stream which never dries. The 
surrounding hills are covered with oak. The mines at Oojoulee,, 
near the Loha Kot produce a rich red ore of specular appearance. 
The beds are 3000 feet above the Kossilla river, and the ore 
could be brought down a mountain stream half way down the 
hill. The iron ore near the Khyrna Bridge is a rich red 
hoematite, like the ores in Cumberland and Lancashire The 
deposit is very considerable and timber plentiful. The Agur 
and Bhabur mines might be connected by a pass behind Chenur. 
In Dechouree a bed in situ exposed to a thickness of about 20 
feet has been found. The works at Dechouree are proceeding. 
Mr. Sowerhy has selected sites for an expeiumental furnace on 
the Boer riA^er, but water must be artificially raised. There is ore 
at Bhuggur, near Dereealkara, and at Bhoonka. A bed has been 
discovered between Loha Bhur Bhur and Bhoonka. It is a rich 
brown ore of a metallic appearance when fractured, A bed of 
day iron ore lias been discovered at Beejapoor, near Huldwanee, 
of 30 feet in thickness. There are indications of the bed being 
continuous longitudinally.^^ There is lime-stone within 3 miles, 
a stream 2 miles off, and abundant fuel. The ore is of good qua- 
lit 3 ^ At Chownsilla Mr. Sowerhy found small rolled Hocks 
of iron-stone, white clay and a seam of coal. Mines are being dug 
to ascertain the character of the ore near Umraihee. Iron-stone 
is found in block near Ghora Kot, The ore is a red and brown 
clay iron ore. There is lime-stone and fuel near. 

Mr. Sowerhy has examined the plumbago deposits neai' AL 
morah. This ground should be more thoroughly explored. The 
openings as yet made are superficial. 

The report summarized above follows, but contains no new facts 
except the following account of the Khyrna bridge. I next 
visited a deposit of iron ore near the Khyrna Bridge : this is at 
the confluence of the Bamghurand Kossilla Rivers/ The ore is 
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a rich red hcematite; x^reeisely smiilar to the same ores found in 
Cumberland and Lancashire : it is not found in regular beds^ but 
laro‘e caverns. The ore has been worked slightly by the native 
miners^ as seen in several irregular openings made by them close to 
the bridge. The enclosing rock is claey-slate^ exceedingly hard and 
compact ; the ore is seen in several places in a high sear facing 
the river ; and from the extent to which it is seen, I have no 
doubt whatever, but that the deposit is very considerable, and 
there is a good ^ back' (hill) to work upon. This mine has been the 
subject of notoriety from the circumskmce that the materials for 
the iron bridge were brought from England, and one end of 
it is built iuto a rich mine of iroin Timber is abundant 
in the neighborhood of the mines, and the Kossilla Paver 
will supply water to any required extent, beiiig a very large 
stream." 

On 17th December Mr. Sowerby repoids that Dis- 

trict from Munsainee to the banks of the Kossilla has been again 
gone over, and the result is a most complete proof of the exis- 
tence of an immense abundance of iron-stone." The Ookulkee 
Doong Hills are on tlieir Southern slopes literally full of iron- 
stone. Lime-stone has also been found. In the Dungar Nuddee 
there is a bed of ore like tlxat of Beejapore, and there is lime-stone 
ill the neighborhood. A bed of iron-stone is seen on the Ram- 
gunga about 2 feet 6 inches in thickness. It is not rich. 800 
yards from Ghurar on the banks of the Eamgunga is a poor yel- 
low Hydrabad iron-stone of some thickness, while a mile below 
the village a bed of very ricli brown iron ore has been discover- 
ed. It is seen in large blacks on the hill-side for a distance 
measured down the slope of the Hill of yards, and of consider- 
able width, and the bed iu sike is clearly seen, sticking up out 
of the surfaces." 

On 30th January, 1856, Mr. Sowerby reports the gene- 
ral result of the preliminary survey of the iron de- 
posits in the lower hills of Kumaon and Gurhwal from 
the Golali River to the Ganges. I he survey commenced at 
Beejapoor, about 2^ miles to the East of the Golah River, where 
an excavation was made into the bed of iron ore, which exposed 
it to a thickness of about 50 feet, the ore being a red clay iron 
ore rather friable, and slightly metallic in appearance when frac- 
tured/' Lime-stone is obtainable within a short distance. 
At several places near ChownBilia — narrow beds of inferior 
silicious loomg ore were found. There are beds of rich 
brown fron-stone between Loha Bhur Bhur and Dechouree, 
Many of the masses are several tons in weight, A shaft has 
been sunk at Deohouree in the broad open ravine to a depth of 
about 18 feet. The first feet below the surface is a very eom- 
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pact and rieli bed of iruii-sloiie ; afterwards tlie (jod becomes like 
that at Bceja^poor;, vnili hakes of white clay interspersed^ and tlic 
white clay bccoiiies more frequent, and the ore poorer as the 
shaft coutinnes downward/^ Ore is ibnnd also revj high up 
the Hill. Mr. Sowerhy contiimcs to notice different localities 
where ii'on-stonc is foimdj and proceeds. At Lahee Biileoii 
there was foimd large masses of highly ferruginous (piartz, with 
bits of rich iron-stone, sometimes of a ])right red color, resem- 
bling cinnabar, for which mineral it might easily he mistaken. 
The Cj[uantity obtainable is very considerable, but it would be 
found refractory in the blast furnace/^ The Ookulkee Doong 
Hills are very rich in iron-stone, and the ore though not rich 
is a good workable ore, On tlie East side of the Kamgnnga, 
and near a Ford in the river, 2 miles below G-liurrai there is a 
l)ed of rich reddish brown iron-stone, similar to that of Loha 
Bhur Bhur. Large blocks are visible on the hill-side, nearly 
down to the water’s edge, over a distance of a])out .200 feet, and 
the bed in din is seen sticking up at the surface.” Lime- 
Btone is obtainable near Simulkurree, on the new road from 
the Ramgunga to Simulkurree the brown iron-stone is seen, 
and a])Oui two miles lurther on there is a bed of compact 
brown iron-stone. In fact throughout this road to Kotree on 
the Sona Nuddee blocks of iron-stone are seen. The Hills 
around Kotree are full of iron-stone. So are the Hills west of the 
Sona Niiddee. Iron-stone is seen round Kotdwara, Lol Dak, 
the hills round the Mittewallee Nuddee, near Muudil, and on 
a small stream which empties itself into the Ganges a little 
above Ghoree Ghat. In a dry ra^dne running np the hill- 
side, on the Northern hank of the stream, masses of very heavy 
rich red iron-stone were found for a distance of about feed 
measured up the Hill slope. One mass amongst many was 
tound, weighing about 200 lbs. and contained about 70 per 
cent, of metallic iron : it was forwarded to the Eoorkee Works.” 
Mining hero would be expensive, and the ore is refractory. 
Lime-stone in masses exists in the same stream, Eetnrning 
to the Eastward from Kotdwara to Khalagurh, the lower Hills 
adjacent to the Plains were found full of iron-stone, chiefly of 
a good workable description,” Near Khalagurh, and from Bam- 
gimga up to Bcrana and along the Koad to Lai Jhuiig iron- 
stone is found. I’lie ores of all these places belong to the 
class eallcfl liimmite. ^^Thc ores from the upper beds arc fre- 
quently cellular, and the narrower beds are chiefly formed of 
nodules of iron, mixed up clay a small proportion of lime am! 
silicious matter — they also sometimes contain small flakes of mica. 
Tlici lower heels of red ore (rcqeicntly are found to luivcj flakes of the 
adjacent white day iutorspersed through them,” The lower beds 
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are uuexcoptioaable^ and the upper will be found valuable for re- 
ducing the Loiver^ while mining will be found exceedingly easy. 

These ores are precisely similar to the valuable deposits so expen- 
sively worked in many parts of Europe and in the United States 
of America, and they are also of the same character as the ores 
found in the extensive mineral fields of South Africa recently 
investigated by myself, where they are found overlying a va« 
luable coal deposit.^^ Mr. Sower% speculates on the geologi- 
cal formation of the beds, and observes that the whole of the 
deposits are accessible by waggons, and the only limit to the 
production of iron is the supply of fuel. The forests arc as 
dense as possible, and would be sufficient to keep 200 blast 
furnaces at work each producing 3 tons a day. The annual 
supply would be upwards of 2,00,000 tons a year. Mr. Sowerby 
supplies a valuable ^►st of the localities of the ore 
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l^HAEUH TEOX 0JC:ES. 

Ll.'^X OF SFECIMiONrij WITH EeMARKSo 



"No. 

Locality, 

Keitarks. 


1 

Beejapoor, . . 

Heavy aiul Hch. 


2 

pitto^ 

Tufaccous liRiC-stoiie. 

w 

Z 

[Pcpul Pokree, 

VVorkalde, 2 iect b(id. 

a - 

4 

-Mudioar, 

3 feet bed, clayey and poor, good fur nxixijiif^ 

(2 

5 

Punealee^ 

Micaceous, saudy ajid poor. “ 


Q 

Ditto, 

P»og ore, workirbie. 

i 

7 

|CLowu8illa, 

Marrow bed, poor, but workable. 

i' 

8 

Bkoomka, 

Good ore, very r.crviceable. 


9 

Ditto, ... 

Poor, but .serviceafde. 


10 

Dccliouree, 

Bottom of ehaft 20 feet deep. 


10 A 

Ditto, 

12 feet below surface green clay. 


11 

Ditto, 

From blocks ou surface very rich. 


12 

Ditto, 

Ditto ditto, rich. 


13 

1 Ditto, 

Dittt>, cakiiied. 

W ^ 
o » 

14 

j Ditto, 

White saud-Htoiie. 

pq 

15 

Ditto, 

Bed femigiiious clay, useful for reducing 


10 

Ditto, 

White fire-clay, rci^uiros well preparing, 


17 

Ditto, 

High up in tlic hill, good ore. 


18 

Ditto, ... ... .. 

Ditto ditto, hydrated ditto. 


19 

{Ditto, 

Ditto, poor bog ore. 


20 

Ditto, 

Clayey slate, with stains of iron. 


21 

[Ditto, 

Dime-btonc from Dcchouree, good. 

-i r 

22 

Shaft, 

Surface, Hpe(;imen poor. 

3 1 

23 

Dugarco, 

Ditto, ditto vor^' poor. 

11 

24 

G-lmtoorah, .. 

Workable ore, \'eiy fair. 

P i 

25 

Diltto, 

Clayey, workable. 


20 

Dmraihae, 

(rocal workable ore. 


27 

Ditto, 

Ditto ditto. 

§ 

28 

Ditto, 

! Ditto ditto. 

Pm 

M 

29 

Ditto, 

Poor, but workable. 

§1 

30 

Pat Kot, 

Perraginous cj^uartz, refractory. 

H 

31 

Ditto, 

Kefractory. 


32 

Bhora Kot, 

Ditto, } i. 


33 j 

Ditto, 

Ditto, i 

r 

34 

Ghaitoe Pahar, 

Poor, but workable. 


35 

Oho opr a, ... ... 

Ditto, ditto ditto. 

-4 

80 

Moola Ghareo, . , 

Ditto, ditto, much on siufaco. 


37 

Onngar Nuddee, .. 

Heavy rich rod iron ore. 

CO - 1 

38 

Ditto, ... ... 

Wliitc clay interspersed. 


39 

Fauoad, 

Poor, much ou surface. 


40 ' 

Ghookam, 

Workable small bod. 


41 1 

Ohoopra, ... ... 

Lime-stone, tufaceoins. 


-i2 

KoRsilla, 

Ditto Ditto. 

■4 f 

4S * 

jrlnirra, ^ 

4 feet bed, poor but workable. 

1 

ii J 

Rainguiiga, ... . ’ 

Small bed, poor. 

i J ' 

45 1 

Ditto, I 

Ditto ditto. 

1 ^ 

4S J 

Ditto, 

Bok>w G hurra good workable are. 


it i 

Ditto, '' 

Lime-Mione tufaceoua — M. Ghurrar. 

^ Ic 

48 ] 

Josrnir, j 

Pair, workable, much on surface. 


iRaMGUKGA. GaKGSS. jRoWASON KOT. XoH. Boi^A, RaLAEN. RAMeUNGA. 


No. i 

Locality. 

40 

Patlee Doon, . . 

50 

Ditto, . 

51 

Ditto, ... . . 

52 

Ditto, . . 

53 

Ditto, 

54 

Ditto, . . 

55 

Cliouleherree, 

' 50 

Ditto, . . . . , 

57 

Karee, 

58 

Ditto, . . . . 


50 'Koircy, 
00 1 -Ditto, . 


01 Kotdwara, 


62 Kotdwara, . 
Oa Ditto, 

64 Ditto, . , . 

65 Lol Dak, . 

00 Ditto, 

67 Ditto, 

68 Ditto, ... . , . 

69 Muiulil, ... 

70 Ditto, ... . . 

71 Jumnea Bag! 

72 Ditto, . . ., 

73 Ditto, 

74 Tal Noddee, 

75 Ditto, . . 

76 Ditto, . , 

7 7 Ditto, . , . 

78 Ditto, 

79 Ditto, .. 

80 Ditto, 

8J!Ditto, 

82 Kotdwara, ... 

83 Dolmkund, 

84 Ditto, ... ... 

85 KkaJagnrh, 

86 Dol Jnung,.,. 

87 Dokla. 


Workable, 

Poor, workable, 
Very ditto. 
Poor, workable, 
Ditto ditto, 
Ditto ditto, 


A kind of bog ore, poor. 
Heavy, rich. 


PwEMARKS. 


Koad to Ohoulcherree. 


Much on surface, good, workable. 
Ditto heavy, workable. 
Refractory, but workable. 
Workalde. 


y^ivy riorviceable iion-.stone, 


Very exceUcnt, servioeabic ore. 

White fire-clay, good. 

I Workable, hut poor. 

3 feet bed, poor, 

I 2 feet ditto, ditto, 

' Ditto ditto, 
i 2 feet 6 inches. 

I 

I X\)or, small bed, contains Hme. 

I Ditto ditto ditto, 

; A kind of bog ore, rich specimen, 

; Heavy and rich, but refractory. 

I Ditto, Init not rich. 

I Poor iwid refractory. 

Ditto ditto. 

Rich, heavy and refractory, broken from the large 
mass sent to Koorkce. 

Rich, but refractory, 

Kiilas, poor. 

Uarbonaceous shah* impure. 

Ditto very impure. 

Dime-stone iufaccous, 

Dignitic coal. 

Good worltable ore. 

Workable ore, 

Poor. 

Workable iron-stone. 

Ditto ditto. 
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On 12ili February, ]\Ir. Sowerby reports that the work 
about the water -wdieel at Declioureeis now nearly completed ; tlie 
blast pipes, which are of wood, have been made, and are ready for 
fixing. The 1)lowiiig cylinders, also of wood, are now being fixed 
in their place.'^ The charcoal is nearly ready, and the bunding 
of the river is complete, while experiments are making to ascertain 
the direction, thickness, and extent of the beds. 

On the 29th February, Mr. H. Eamsay, Commissioner of Ku- 
maon submits a report l)y Mr. Bavratt on the mineral deposits 
of Knmaon. He observes that the iron mines are useless as too 
far from the plains. The copper mines could only be improved 
to the advantage of the native lessee, and the lead mines would 
produce no profit. He recommends that Messrs. Barratt and 
(jrray he sent back to England. On the 29th March the Lieut. 
Governor assents. Mr. Barratt^s report bears date 20tli February, 
1 856. He says there was an old copper mine worked by the 
Rajahs about 3 miles west of Pepnlce. There is another mine 

about a mile North of Biergunga Bridge, on the western bank 
of the Alukn Hilda River, in Mullah Nagporc.^^ The lode is wide 
but not rich or promising, and the wood is sufficient only for na- 
tive smelting. Tlie metalliferous formation is situated about a 
quarter of a mile North-East from Murbuggettce village, and 
about two miles up the Nundaknee or Nundgunga River from 
Nundprag, in Puttee Barhasee, (pcrgunnali Desolee.)^^ The lode 
is promising and accessible ; water and fuel are a])iindant. Old 
copper mines were examined at Kerraye, Belar, Raie, Seera, 
Tomacotee, Dobree, and Dhunporc’^ but all would require? more 
money than they arc worth tore-open them. The Dobree mine is 
rich, but so badly ventilated that a candle will not burn, and un- 
less new galleries are opened it must be abandoned. The lessee i u 
that case might pay a higher rent. Copper on the spot is sold 
at .£224 per ton. Tomacotee might also be opened, hut Mr. 
Barratt is not of opinion that Government could realize much for 
a few years. 

Mr. Barratt visited old iron mines at Badersaie, Bomaotha 
Cherry Khan, Hartjasal, Hartliakhan and Bejouragurd, Dan- 
da, Davee Khan, Rajah Khan, Mokka Khan, and Calabun.'^^ 
They arc all far hack in the mountains, and the native lessees pay 
scarcely any rent. 

Lead mines were examined at Raie, Chendak, Kerraye, Ratal, 
Dhunpore and Of these the Ratal lead mine might he 

tried, and the Dhunpore lead mine •would in Cornwall bo worth 
much. The Jak mine would in Mr, BarrattV opinion he found 
rich and rcmunci’ativc, and might he tried at a very small ex- 
])cnse. Gold washings \verc found in many of the rivers. The 
expense of the experiments was Rs. 1102-4-0. 
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On 3rcl May, 1856, the Government of the North West Pro» 
viiices submits a Memorandum from Lieut. CoL Drummond ex- 
plaining the failure of the iron operations at Dechouree for this 
year. "The Lieut. Governor recommends that Lieut. CoL 
Drummond should be permitted to engage the services of two 
founders to assist Mr. Davies. The experiment should be fully 
tried, for the pig iron produced at this furnace will supply the 
Uoorlcee Workshops. The work has been stopped simply for 
want of trained hands. The natives could not keep the hearth 
clean of ashes, and consequently the liquid metal could not be 
drawn from tlie furnace. The iron turned out is of tlic^ very best 
quality of cast iron. 

On April 25, Mr. Sowerby reports on the expenmontat blast 
furnace at Dechouree, It was begun in Novi^mber, iS55, under 
great disadvantages from the want of workinon and tools. Tlie. 
furnace was commenced in the middle of Noveimber. The foun- 
dations arc of nndressed rubble inasonrj", the adjacent boulders 
being split and laid in mud and gTonted with tin; >vhite clay 
made into a semi-liquid state, and poured into the spaces be- 
tween the stones ; this made a tolerable solid foundation The 
upper walls arc built of the same material laid in mud and lime. 
Ihe fire-bricks were burnt when in place in the furnace. They 
were very good. The clay how^cver requires to be carefully se- 
lected. As soon as dug it should be first calcined, small char- 
coal being the best for calcining it ; it sliould then be grouiM in 
a good mill into a fine powder like soorkee, and afterwards mix- 
ed -with a small portion of the clay and water suflicient to make 
it plastic. In moulding this would be best clone on a good fiag- 
ged pavement of sufficient ax’ca, being allowed to remain there 
till dry ; the bricks if placed on the ground get twisted and spoil- 
ed, and frequently craedi when di^ying ; they require also to be 
turned over and scraped, the loose cuirtli adhering to them, this 
causes additional labor ; when thoroughly dried they should be 
burnt in properly constructed kilns with small charcoal. Fire 
bricks thus carefully pre])arc(l would be found equal to the 
best made in Englajid, which arc frequently not prepared 
with m much care. The proper color of the bricks is a 
slight flesh color, and they are rather tender. The water- 
wheel that has been constructed for supplying the blast is 
eighteen feet in diameter and four feet abreast. It has thirty- 
two buckets, the axle and arms arc of saul wood ; the buck- 
ets and surrounding is of schymul j the bearings and beams 
are also of the latter timber ; the crankH, connecting rods and 
piston rods aro of saul^^ Such a wheel moving at ton revolu- 
tiouK per minute is equal to thirty horse power. It was almost 
too large for the present machinerv* Mr. Snw#:*v»hxr 
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describe the machinery of which be gives a plan^ and also the 
bunds of the river. He then describes the ])rocess of making 
eharcoah which cost lls. 808 for fifty tons, or about 5 annas a 
niaund. Tramways are required to bring the fuel from the fo- 
rest, which ought iiot to cost more than Rs, 500 a mile. Lime- 
stone is cheap and plentiful. 

At the first trial of the furnace the air chamber leaked, and the 
cylinders were connected directly with the blast pipes. The iron 
taken out wdien remelted in a small cupola ran out in small 
pigs of the quality known as No. 1 grey metal pigs, 1st ([uality. 
In tbc second trial the hearth could not be kept clear. The 
work was too fierce for untrained natives, and European smel- 
ters should at first ])e brought out. The iron taken out was as 
good as at first, and tlie furnace had sustained no damage.^ 

Mr. So\verby thinks that sixty furnaces might be judiciously 
erected, and suggests machines by w^hich the waterpower available 
might be rendered sufficient. Branch works should be establish- 
ed a little way in the hills, say at Agar or Ramgurh ; any thing 
like a failure of the w^'orks as a commercial speculation will most 
certainly be the result of mismanagement or misapplication of 
capital, from an erroneous conception of the proper mode of 
carrying out the works.^^ The expenses incurred in the experi- 
ment amount to Rs. 10,478, everything having cost at least 25 
per cent, more than they should have done for w^ant of good 
tools, good workmen and previous preparations/^ Two founders 
have been ordered out from England. 


REVENUE REPORT OP THE N. W. PROVINCES, 
For 1855-56. 

On 29th November, 1856, the Sudder Board of Revenue, 
Noi’th Western Provinces submits a report on its operations tor 
1855-56. The year has upon thc^ whole been unfavorable, 
generally from heavy and untimely rain. The land revenue has 
nevertheless been rcalissed with little coercion, The gross ba- 
lances at the end of tlie year amounted to Rs. 8,19,650 nearly 
three times those of the previous year. Of ibis sum Rs, 1,51,853 
is doubtful and Rs, 1,39, 594 irrecoverable, and Rs. 3,16,650 no- 
minal The latter arise chiefly from reductions ofjumma pending 
settlement. 135,378 dustuks were issued against 2,03,191 last 
year. The following Table slunvH the numl)er of corutuve mea-* 
sines : — 
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\eafs. 


1851-55, 

1855-56, 


Sales. 

Farms, 

Transfers 

Transfers Sequestra 

Mtihah. 

Fiitiees. 

tions. 

33 

66 

59 

95 

12 

27 

96 

68 

135 

41 


There has been a marked increase in summary suits. The 
proprietory mutations have decreased, except in the Saugor 
Division which is over- assessed. Partition suits have decrcas* 
eci. There has been an increase of resumptions chieiiy in 
Jaloun and Jhansee. During the year under report Id ,768 
acres of rent-free land have lapsed to Government by demise 
of incumbents, and 18,746 acres have been rcusumed, giving a 
total of 60,514 acres against 24,502 in 3854.55, ''i’hc settle- 
ment of these lands proceeds satisfaetoi’ily ; 5,468 lapsed te- 
nures, aggregating 37,016 acres have been assessed at Es, 
35,837, and 405 resumed tenures, aggregating 15,054 acres, 
at a juma of Rs. 5,737.^’ A general improvement is observable 
in all districts in the condition of the village papers. The ex- 
ception is the Saugor division, where the survey is going on, 
The Abkaree demand has insen Rs. 99,332. The stamp revenue 
shews a decrease of Rs. 53,828. The decrease is observable 
in every district, but the Board do not undei’stand the cause. 
Much attention is paid to the instrtmtion of Putwarees and the 
Tehseelce Amlahs are examined. The Appendix contains sta- 
tistics which may be thus summarized : — • 


Revenue demand. 

Collections, 

Balances, 

Percentage of balances on demand, . 
Dustucks issued, . , 

Estates sold for arrears. 

Their J umma, 

No. of estates farmed. 

Their «Tumma, 

No. of estates transferred, . . 

Their Jumma, 

No.^ of puttees transferred, . . 

Their J umma, 

No. of estates made Kham,. . 

Their Jumma, 

No. of summary suits, 

Of these decided,. . 

Adjusted or withdrawn, 

Mutations of property under decrees, 
by private transfer^j^ 


Rs. 4,55,57,442 
. . 4,47,37,792 
8,19,650 
68 

1,85,378 

27 

Rs, 20,198 

96 

Rs. 49,220 

58 

Rs, 88,845 

135 

Rs. 23,529 

. . 41 

Rs. 4,17,029 

34,689 
25,557 
8,012 
2,485 
22,711 



l^irtitions cflcvitcd, . . . . » , 192 ^ 

Lapsiis, . . . . . . « . . . 328 

Acres included in tliem;, . . . . . . d]^7G8 

Resumptions^ . . . . . . , . 3^870 

Acres iucluded iu them, . . . . . . 18,746 

No. of villages in whicli papers have been filed, 89,214 
No ill which ptqiers have not been filed, ... 13,1144' 

Demands for Abkarce, . . . . Jls. 22,99,734 

Collections, . . . . . . Rs. 21,70,980 

Ralatices, .. .. .. Rs. 1,19,754 

Profit on stamps, . . . . . . Rs. 14,70,660 

Miscellaneous net Collections, . . Rs. 1,97,941 

Fall of rain in 185 1-55 inches, . . . , 35.53 

Previous mean inches, . . . . . . 28.97 

On 22 ik 1 December, Government approves the report, orders 
that the decrease in tfic Stamp Revenue should be investi- 
gated, and recapitulates certain improvements iu the details of 
revenue administration introduced during tlie year. Of these 
tlie most important are the course to be followed in the 
Revenue Department upon references from the Civil Courts in 
suits brought for the enhancement of the rents of Tenants, has 
been fully prescribed, and a great practical benefit has, tlirough 
the ready co-opcratioii of the Sadder Court, been gained for 
tlio people. Powers liavc been given to Collectors, under 
(dearly defined rules, for the proni])t determination of all claims 
for ejectment, and all complaints of illegal dispossession, be- 
tween Landlord and Tenant. The principles have !3een declared 
under which the tenure of cultivators, with fixed riglits of occu- 
pancy, may, without violence to any legal title, become gradual- 
ly improved, and made more certain, by means of the voluntary 
admission of a recognized power of alienation. In a like spirit, 
the liberty of Tenants to construct wells on their lands has 
been declared, under conditions which maintain, at the same 
time, the just interests of proprietors. Drafts of Bills for an 
amended Dustuck Process ; for a more appropriate and cfteciive 
Law of Partition ; for the more easy and satisfactory settlement 
of accounts between Co-Parceners, and for the collection of dues 
payable to assignees, in whatever character, of the Government 
Jlemniie as distinct from the owners of jRmMiavo been prepared, 
and circulated for the opinions of all Revenue Officers. Sugges- 
tions have also been invited on important points connected with 
alleged defects in the present Law regarding summary suits for 
rent and csaciiond'’ 
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HL-^TORV OF SIND, a. i>. 7J0 to 1590. 

TllANSLATiCD FROM THK PERSIAN BY CaPTAIN (>. G. MaLET, 
Bombay Becords, No. XIII, 

Tuts ])ook is divided into IV. Chapters. 

The I. Chapter contains the Conquest of Sind with its Govern'' 
ment under the Klialiphs, Bunec Oomaiyuli and Buuce Ahhas, 

The II. Chapter^ the rule of the kings of liiudostau. 

The III. Chapter^ the rule of the Urgliooneeyuiis. 

The IV. Chapter shew liow Akbar Shah acquired the coun- 
try and what Ameers were appointed to and came to govei’n 
Sind, 

In the year Hijrce 92 (a. d , 710) Mahomed^, the soti of Kasim 
invaded Sind^ seeking to revenge the indignity oilercd to certairi 
Mussulman merchants in the time of Abdool Miilik. The 
reigning monarch was Rais Dahcr, whose fatlicr had acquired the 
throne through the love 1)ornc to him by the wife of the then ixign- 
ing monarch, Rais Sahscc. No efrectual opposition was made to 
Mahomed Kasim who invading the ])rovmce of richwistau took 
the towns of Tatta, above Mooituiq and was on his road to Del- 
hal])oor whence an order came from the Klialiph Wullcedthat 
Mahomed Kasim having wrapped himsedf in the raw hide of 
ail ox should be present at Darul Khaliphat, It appears that 
Kasim met with his death from the misrepresentations of 
the daughters of Rais Dahcr, wlio thus revenged themselves 
upon two of their enemies^ the Kaliph Wullecd, wlio lost a faith- 
ful servant and Kasim who lost his life. The country remained 
in the hands of the Bunec Oomaiyuli Klialiphs up to the year of 
the llijrcc 410 (a. d. 1019) when Sooltan Mahomed Gazoo 
left Gliuzuee took Mooltan and Ooclq and deputed the Wuzeer^ 
Abdoor Ruzay, to finish the conquest which was finally ac- 
complished in the Ilijrco 417 (a. j>. 1026). In the year 
422 (a. i>. 1050) Sooltan Musnood succeeded his father^ to 
him succeeded in 433 (a. n, 3041) Sooltan Mondood; in 441 
(a. n. 104'9) Sooltan Mujdood ascended the throne^ after him 
the turn of sovereignty came to Khoosruwi Moolk who after being 
deposed in 583 (a. b. 1187) by Sooltan Glmyas-ood-dcen Ghorec 
was confined at Glmznee. Prom that time until the year of the 
Hijree 800 (a. b. 1397) the country was governed by 17 kings 
of the Ghorian and Mogul Dynasties. Under theie rule Sind 
seems to have prospered. Some of the sayings of these monarchs 
were very apt such as that of Nasir-ood-deen Mahomed. 

The world is a dream in front of open eyes; with such a 
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tiream the koarts of ike good \%\\\ not mhigk^'^ and again that 
of Slknncler Skaln In this norkl if tkevo is a throne 

what is it, Ok my friend, for no one can eat of tke h)od except 
kis own portion,^^ At tins time, 'oi;r. Hijree 800 (a. n. 1397) 
tke Ameers despising tke ckaractcr of U bdoor Rusliccd, tke son of 
Sultan Makomed, entered into a compact by which it was arrang- 
ed that tke real sovereigidy of tke country should pass into their 
hands, they from time to time electing a king. Their first four 
kings were elected from the tribes of Soomrak and Summah. The 
first was Soomrak, the son of Chundur he cleared away 
from the korders of t!ie country all the thorns, and refuse, 
the breeders of dissension and tke disobedient.'’^ He was sue-* 
ceecled by his sou Doda. To Doda with the consent of tke 
Ameers succeeded Khufeef, to whom it ap})cars the Jut 
loockecs paid tribute. Then reigned Doda, the son of Oomur, 
Oomnr, Ckunur, Doda and Urrah Meld ; tliis last inonarch 
was so incapable of governing that he was rebelled against, 
and slain by Jam Oonnur who succeeded to the tlu’one ; 
he in kis turn was killed by his vakeel. From the death 
of dam Oonnur, to the commencement of the reign of the I Jr- 
ghooneeyuhs we have 10 kings, Joonuli, the son of Balmniynh 
Jam Babuniyuh, the sou of Jam Khair-oocl-dcen, Jam Niziam-ood- 
decn. Jam All Sher who gave strength to the rules of justice/^ 
He invited the principal Ameers to a banquet and treacherously 
murdered them. Jam Tughiug Shah, Jam Sckiuider, Jam Roy- 
dhun, J am Sunjursncceeded In whose time such cuvstoms and habits 
as were never known before in Sind w ere introduced, th(i s(*poys 
and ryuts lived in great happiness. Then ciiim* Jam Nizam-ood- 
deen, Jam Pheros; who spending his time in pleasure the nobU^s 
turned their heads to ruining their country ; he ruled in Sind until 
926 (a. ». 1520) when Sind was invaded by ShahEeg Urglujon. 
Shah Beg was the son of Mccr Zoonoon, who was appointed to the 
office of Meerisa of Kandahar, by the sou of Sultan Hoosalu 
Shah, the Mcerza Budecn-ooz-Zuman with whom Meor Z<jo- 
noon continued in close connection until his death when fighting 
with the Oozbuks before Herat. Shah Beg having bccui 
compelled by Babur Badsliaw to surrender' Kandahar, ho pro- 
ceeded to Shawul wdierc he remained for two years, but tin; seal’'- 
city of provisions, his sepoys during oim season having nothing to 
eat hut carrots and turnips, compelled him to make an incur- 
sion into Sind, this as we have before mentioued took place 
in the rcigti of Jam Plicroz meeting. The reputation of Shah Beg 
secured him a numerous army, which he marched upon Tatta, 
this town he gave up to idundcr. Shah Beg with en- 
tire success in his expedition, called a constiltation of \m 
chiefs who feeling that their forces were Jiot at present sufficient 
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ibr die niililary oecu])ation of tlie v’diolc of Siud wisely eon« 
rludcd a Lreaty with Jam Plieroz, to the ef-leci that the coun- 
try from Sukkiir to Tatta sliouhl belong* to Jam Fheroz and 
that the country above Sukkur should he ceded to Shah I)cg. 
The further progress of Shah Beg in the settlement of his 
newly acquired territory is described with an account of his 
death. When Shah Beg was with his father at Jlcrab ho al- 
ways attended the asseniWics of the learned and he w'as in the 
habit of calling theiii to bis house twdee a \ve('k. The results 
of this plan were An Ex])lanaliou of Kaliecyidi 
giiial Notes to the CojnnicutiU’y t>f Mntalun’^ also ‘Marginal 
Notes to the Coniuientary of the Kiirayuz of Mcer S^'iid Shin* 
reef/’ To the north of Seebce is seen a cupola which is calicil iit 
Sindec tongue Maree or Gurhec, when itny one goes tluiro it 
disappears from sight It is said to be a talisman made by former 
people and that beneath it llicre is a treasure. 

In Kandahar there is a village called Bckhnahec near wliitd!. 
there is a hill in wdiidi is a cavern with riimiiiig water on all 
sides, a talisman is hcrcj and a revolving wheel round sYhiidi. 
there are 1)ricks of gold. The history of certain Sy luls and holy 
men of Kandahar is detailed at length. 

Shah Hoosain^ having ascended the throne of liis fatlior 
Jam Phevoz, at the head of 50,000 men advanced against 
Tatta, but was by Shah Iloosahi signally defeated, he went 
to Guzerat there remaining until he ^Hook his life to paru- 
diseJ^ Shah Iloosain subdued the Duhurs and Maehces, 11(5 
by the treachery of the Chief Minister of Sultan Mahomed, 
who admiiiiwiercd poison to his master, w^as elected sovereign 
by the Beloochees and Lungahs. After tlieso successes Shale 
Iloosain stormed the Fort of Dilawur which is described an 
having its w'alk ctpuil in height to Alexander’s wall, and an 
being built in such a desert that the eyes of the birds always 
look towards the clouds of heaven there not being one drop of 
water on the ground. He captured Mooli an and massacml 
the inhabitants, lie defeated Khungar, a Chief in the neigh- 
borhood of Kutch, 

In the latter days of Jiis life Mecriza Shah Iloosain was struck 
with palsy. Whilst on a military expedition on the 11th Eubee- 
ool-Awul at the village of Nalce "Potruh the bird of his life heard 
the sound of Do you come to your God with much pleasure 
His body was buried at Tatta, two years afterwards his remains 
were removed from thence and conveyed to Mecca, where they 
were placed near * those of his father Shah Beg. The poets 
and learned men who flourished in the time of Meer Shah I f oqsain 
were Meerza Mahomed (known hv the name of Shaikh Meb- 
rok), Shaikh Abdool Wuhab 'mA Shaikh Mecr Mahewd, 
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who were brothers, Shaikh Kootb-ood-deeu Mahomed, Mukli- 
doom Eookha-ood-deen, commonly called Mukhdoom Mntoo, 
Kazee Kazin, Kazee Abdoolla, Musluh-ood-deeii Laree, Syud 
Taj-ood-deen, and the most perfect the most eloquent of poets, 
Shah Jahangheer Hashimee, who was descended from Tuynb 
Hurwee (of Herat). He came to Sind from Khorasan in the 
beginning of the reign of Meerza Shah Hoosain. His tomb is 
at Puttur. The new ruler over the Urghoons and Turkhans was 
Meerza Eesa who ascended the throne 962 (a. d, 1554) ; he was 
a good man in every sense of the word always being indulgent 
to the ryuts and sepoys ; he died 974 (a. d. 1566) and was 
succeeded by Mahomed Bagee. In this reign the Urghoons re- 
belled, but being subdued he in his latter days shewed kindness 
by taking them under his shadow. In 979 (a. d. 1571) he des- 
troyed himself. 

, To Meerza Mahomed Bagee succeeded Meerza ^lanee 
Beg, all the people found much comfort under his rule 
and slept in the swinging cradle of ease. Sultan Mahomed Khan " 
was the next in order who acquired supreme power in Sind, he was 
a ruler with many excellent qualities. He was brave and chari- 
table. From the days of his youth until his death he lived 
in plenty ; but his tem])er was so passionate that he could not 
restrain himself. He shed blood without care. He was born in 
898 (a. d. 1492) living 84 years. He was so strong that many 
times having put irons on his legs he tlircw himself from tlie 
bastion of Meerza Shah Hoosain^s receiving room into tlie waters 
below, where was a deep and dangerous whirlpool, from whence 
be came out with the irons broken. 

After the death of Sultan Mahomed, Sind fell into tlic 
hands of the agents of Julal-ood-dccn Ukhar Shah. The chain 
of events by which this was brought a])out is given in the His- 
tory. Mahomed Ukbar Shah gave Tatta to the Meerza Janee 
Beg, and nominated them to the command of 5000 men. 
Meerza Janee Beg died from inflammation of the brain and 
his son Meerza Ghazee Beg received the country of Tatta at 
the representation of Nuwab Ullamec. 


UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA. 

A CoMMiTTfeiis was appointed on the 2Gth of January, 1855, to 
pi’eparc a scheme for the establishment of Universities in the 
Presidency Towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. The 
Committee have not dealt with the governing boclies of the Uni- 
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versiiiefe or tlieir constitution, but exclusively witli tlie examiiia« 
tioais for entrance, degrees and honors in the several branches of 
Arts, Medicine, Law, and Civil Engineering, The Committee 
Iiaving on these subjects stated their convictions his Lordship in 
Council is of opinion that an entrance examination should 
be required. The mode in which it is proposed to be held is most 
convenient. The Committee have wisely adopted the titles of 
Bachelor of Arts, and of Master of Arts maldng the higher dc« 
gree the mark of awarded honors. The Governor General in 
Council considers that perfect knowledge of some kind should be 
required, that the wide range of subjects seems to call for some 
counteracting tendency. The Committee having suggested that 
the Senates should be subject to some central autliority, the (A)- 
vernor General in Council is pleased to declare that the Go- 
vernor General of India shall be Chancellor of the Universifv of 
Calcutta and that the Governors of Madras and Bombay shall l)e 
the Chancellors of their respective Universities.''^' The Senate, 
is authorised by the Chancellor to nppoiut as may examiners as 
may be required for the University, the award to each being not 
greater than 1200 Rs. a year. As the Governor General in 
Council considers that the three Universities should l^c in their 
main features alike, the same body to whom is entrusted the 
scheme of the Calcutta University will likewise frame schemes for 
the Madras and Bombay Universities. The Hon'ble Sir James 
Colvile is further appointed President of the Committee, which 
will choose its own Secretary. Professorships will if required, 
he founded. xAs the object of the Universities is to encourage a 
regular and liberal course of education, the form, government, 
and functions of the Indian Universities should, in their grand 
features, he coincident with those of the London University ; 
whilst the detailed regulations for the examinations must be 
framed, with due regard to the affiliated Institutions so as to in« 
elude tlxc best portions of their curriculum. Broadly stated the 
plan of the University is as follows. 

In Arts. An entrance examination to which all candidates of 
good moral character, and sixteen years of age and upwards, may 
on the payment of a fee be admitted. An Examination for the 
B. A. degree to which all candidates may he admitted on the 
payment of a fee and on certificate of four, or in special cases of 
three, years^ study and of good moral conduct in an affiliated 
Institution. An examination for Honors to be held immediately 
after the examination for the degree. The degree to be con- 
ferred upon those who pass the Honor examination. 

^ Here are given the nam^s of the Pellows of the University of Cal- 
entta. 
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In Jlcdicine. “ An Examination in the theoretical branoliCB 
to which all may he admitted who have passed the entrance 
examination in Arts, and have been engaged in Medical Studies 
for two years in a recognized School. 

An examination for the Degree of Licentiate in Medicine (L. 
M.,) to which all may be admitted who have passed the first 
examination, and who have been since engaged in Medical Stu- 
dies for three years in a recognized School. 

An examination for Honors in hledical Science, to he held 
immediately after the examination for the Degree of Licenti- 
ate. 

An examination for the Degree of Doctor in hledicine (hi. 
D.,) to which those only may be admitted who have taken the 
Degree of B. A., and been engaged for two years in the study or 
practice of Medicine after taking the Degree of Licentiate.’-’ 

In Law. “An examination for the B. L. Degree to -ivhich all 
may be admitted after one year from the date of obtaining a 
Degree in Arts, provided they have attended Lectures in a recog- 
nized School of Law for three years. 

An examination for Honors, to he held at a convenient time 
after the preceding examination.” 

In Civil Engineering. “ An examination for the Degree of 
Master of Civil Engineering (M. C. E.,) to which all may be 
admitted who have obtained the Degree of B. A., and have 
since passed four years in the study and practice of the profes- 
sion. 

An examination for Honors to he held shortly after the pre- 
ceding examination.” 

The standard for the proposed entrance examination differs 
little from that of the London University ; that for the B. A. 
Degree differs rather in kind than in difficulty. It lias been 
objected to the standard that it is too high, but apart from plac- 
ing before students an object worthy of their host exertions, 
in no other way can a fair advantage be given to a student who 
prefers one peculiar branch of study. Suppose that the maxi- 
mum number of marks on each of the five subjects is 100 and 
that the minimum of competence in each is 25, making in all 
the subjects 125 ; it is clear that the student who has but an 
average knowledge of all the subjects will have the advamtage 
over the student who has reached perfection in one or two. In 
a word a low standard encourages mediocrity, a high standard 
genius. A separate examination is not proposed for the M. A. 
Degree hut only those can receive it who have passed the Honor 
Examination, “in the course for medical studies two years arc 
to be given to theoretical and three to practical subjects. Every 
institution affiliated by one University will be recognized 
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by all j so tliat tbe students may be permitted to take their 
degree at that University they may prefer. The great 
difficulty, however_, which the Sub-Committee have had, is iu 
fixing the test of admission in Languages. 

As respects the entrance examination, the plan which is the 
one least liable to objection, is to require each candidate to 
pass in two of the languages, of which English must be 
one. Under this rule, it is supposed that the stMents of 
the Schools at the Presidency towns and hill sanitary stations, 
where the western classics are taught, will usually pass in Eng- 
lisli and Latin, or in English and Greek, or possibly in English 
and one of the Indian Vernaculars ; ordinary Hindoo students 
in English and Bengalee or Hindce ; Hindoo students of the 
Pundit class in English and Sanscrit ; ordinary Mahomedau 
students in English and Persian or Urdoo (a variety of Hindee;) 
Mahomedans of the Moulavy class in English and Arabic; and 
students from the Burmese Provinces in English and Burmese. 
For a B. A. Degree in India the students of the Anglo-Indian 
Schools, it is expected by the Sub-Committee, will generally pass 
in English and Latin ; Mahomedan students in English and Per- 
sian or Oordoo ; and Hindoo students in English and Bengalee or 
Ilindce. The Sub-Committee strongly recommend, that every 
candidate should be recjuircd to possess a critical knowledge of 
his own Vernacular language/^ The Sub-Committees have drawn 
tip regulations for the proceeding to the degree in Arts, Medicine, 
Ijaw, Civil Engineering, to be discussed and approved.^ The 
Lieutenant Governor in his remarks upon the scheme (not final) 
drawn up hy the Sub-Committees observes. In the Lower Pro- 
vinces the knowlegc of the English language is generally so deftc-^ 
live that the student of the Anglo Vernacular Institutions, will 
not possess that exact and critical knowledge of the English 
language, which it is hoped will be insisted upon in the 
Uiiivci'sity examinations. The reasons given for the establish- 
ment of an entrance examination are upon the whole just, the 
age for admission should be sixteen, however if the student have a 
certificate affirming that for seven contixiuous years he with credit 
attended an affiliated Institution he should be admitted at the 
age of fourteen. Since Oordoo is the established language of 
ordinary instruction, this should ho left prominently open to 
the selection of students. A merely elementary knowledge of 
Sanscrit and Arabic should at the entrance examination be 
required. The B- A. degree shotxld be attainable after two 
years from the entrance examination. The tests for the cxa« 

TlicHC roanlaiions to which the following matter continually alludca 
are given in die original. 
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miiiations are not of too liigii a standard. Honors in lan- 
guages should be granted to those who possess such a knowledge 
of Sanscrit or Arabic as implies a power of using them for the 
enrichment of the Yernacular tongues. The Degree in Arts 
should not be dispensed with as a preliminary qualihcation for 
degrees in the professional branches. The Director of Public 
Instruction in North Western Provinces animadverting upon 
the repoAs of the Sub-Committees observes. The necessity of an 
entrance examination is obvious, the minimum age, on account of 
the pi'ccocifcy of native intellect should be fourteen instead of six- 
teen. The test of admission, in languages, as proposed by the 
Sub-Committees, is open to many objections. The existence of 
Oordoo, as a language separate and distinct fi’om Hindce is 
ignored.* The inexpediency of such a proceeding, founded on 
the supposition (totally opposed to facts) that cither Bengalee 
or Hindee is the Vernacular language of all Hindoos is, from 
the Government College Ileturns, at once perceivable. Wc 
find in the three Colleges at Agra, Delhi and Bareilly 552 
students reading Oordoo and 12 Hindee. 

The Right Iloidblc the Governor of Bombay, in his Minute dated 
7th February, 1 855, specifies the Senate of theBomhay University, 
remarks upon the entrance examination, opposes aMiation andpro- 
coeds. In addition to English a student before entering should 
have a thorough knowledge of his own vernacular language and 
one or other of the following Greek, Latin, Sanscrit, Arabic, 
Persian, Murathee, Guzrathee, Canaresc, Sindee, Portiiguese.^^’ 
There should be two degrees; students should go up for their 
B. A. degree in not less than two years after they passed tlm 
entrance examination, for their M. A. in not less than two years 
after the B. A. Geology should not be omitted from the Physi- 
cal Sciences. Should the titles adopted be the same as those in 
Great Britain, an Indian graduate and an English graduate, 
should at least have this in common, that up to a certain point 
they have appropriated ecjual proportions of the best knowledge 
witixin their reach. The Ilon^blc G. 0. Lumsdeu in a Minute, 
states what he considers to be the distinguishing features of 
the proposed University. He advises that a small body of 
University examiners should travel through the Presidency 
visiting the affiliated Institutions, and generally agrees with tlm 
former minute. The Right Iloifihlc the Governor of Bombay 
in a further minute urges the necessity of a high pimliminaiy 
standard to be exacted without exception of all candidates for 
University degrees in every profession. It is observed by His 
Lordship that his views, upon the establiahmcut of Law degrees,, 


^ A fmmd aiaadard and a list of vernacular test books are given. 
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are almost eiitii’ely in accordance with those of Mr. Howard. 
On two points the views of Mr. Howard might with advantage 
be modified. Ist^ There is no reason for refusing Honors at the 
Bachelor's examination. 2nd^ That the Doctor's Degree should 
not be awarded until five years after the inferior degree shall 
have been taken. ^ « 

The College Council in their report on a scheme for granting 
Degrees in Medicine by the Sub- Committee of Medicine ])rO'- 
pose the following alterations and additions. The term of four 
years is not suMcient to enable students to acquire an adequate 
theoretical and practical knowledge of the Medical profession 
for independent practice. The student should not be allowed 
to proceed to his M. B, Degree until tlie age of 21 years. Tlic title 
B. A. for the lower degree is preferable to O. A. The College 
Council then suggest various additions in accordance with their 
view that the candidates for the B. A, Degree should at least 
be 21 years of age, having studied during the period of five 
years at some affiliated Institution. Appendix A. contains the 
views of J. Don, M. D. and John Pcot, Acting Principal, Grant 
Medical College, upon the standard of Medical Education for the 
Indian Universities. Appendix C. contains the reports of Major 
General Waddington, C. B. Chief Engineer of the Public 
Works ; of W, Scott, Lieutenant Colonel, Engineers ; of H. B. 
Turner, Lieut, Colonel, Superintending Engineer, Scind ; of J. 
H. G. Crawford, Major, Engineers ; of 3 , J. Berkley, Chief 
Eesident Engineer, G. I. P. Railway Company, upon the qua- 
lifications requisite for the proposed Degrees of Master and 
Doctor of Civil Engineering. 

Appendix D, is a report by Mr. Howard. Mr. Howard 
states that Law is a science and therefore the study of Law 
should not be commenced except upon a broad previous 
foundation, 

^^Mr. Howard is therefore of opinion, that if legal educa- 
tion is to be anything more tlian a name, or a somewhat dan- 
gerous amusement, the first Degree should be a clear test of the 
student's knowledge of legal principles, and aptitude for legal 
study. 

lliat there should be no examination for Honors, but 
graduates should be named in the order of their merit, or, 
as at Hayleybury, ^ Distinguished,' ^ Highly Distinguished/ 

That a second Degree, not to be takexr at an earlier period 
than three years from the first, should be given, and that high 
rewards in the shape of jtxdicial employment should beheld out 
to those who graduate. 

When it is recollected that Barristers and Attornies cannot 
be admitted to practise until they have been in a state of pupil- 
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0:^0 jor five ycaiN, unless they are g-radiiates of Oxford or Cam- 
ill wliieli cvciut the period is reduajcl to three years, Mr. 
Howard feels justified In saying that a less period will not be 
saftlrient for the qualification of a native of India for a Degreed^ 

Appendix E. contains the repiort ol’ B. T. Reid, Perry Pro* 
fessor of Jurisprudence upon the qualifications requisite for the 
Law Begrecs. 

Appendix E, contains the substance of an introductory Lecture 
confcaiuiug suggestions regarding Law Education l)y the Perry 
lhu>fessor of Jurisprudence in the Elpliinstone College, with a 
further minute by the non^blo J. G. Lunisden, who observes 
that the basis of a liberal education should be made an iiulis])en- 
sable requisite for the stamp of high disiineiion winch the (ini- 
v(wsity wdil confer by tlic grant of a Superior Degree in any 
particular profession. 

Mr Lnmsden observes. The present provincial schools are 
notoriously incapable of training* up even a boy of the highest 
talents, so as to qualify him for presentation heforc a Board of 
Hniversity Examiners, or indeed to do more than wa^ now^ expect 
of a common clerk. There is not a School, in the Mofus- 
sil, the Poona Collc'gc cKcophed, that could impart an educa- 
tion superior to what is gh'cii in Scliools of the very lowest class 
at home. Tt seems then to be unquestionable that tlic first 
step to success in founding a University is the foundation 
of a sufficient number of really good and ciHciciit Schools, ca- 
]>ablc of impairing to those who have the capacity and application 
to profit by tlicir opportunii-ics, at least as good an education as 
is to be acquired in the public and in the bed of the private 
Schools at home, Here we require Schools of a higher ordiu’ 
than the average class of Ihtglish Schools. There a boy leaves 
his School to enter into a society more advanced in intelligence 
than that which ho has left — a society, in fact, to the standard 
of which he has been working up, Here on the other hand, 
the boy with his fresh intelligence returns to the darkness of his 
home and to the bigoted observances of his domestic circle, 
where, instead of recciung fresh rays of light, the im|ierfect 
lights wiiich he has acquired run the greatest risk of being 
qiccrlily extinguished.'^^ 

The Sub -Committee of Arts in their second report, revise their 
Irst Bclicme of (examinations, and academical degrees, and 
Elonors for tho TTniversitics of India adapting it more complete^ 
y to the special circumstances under whicli Indian education 
s carried on, The Sub-Com'mittco consider that with regard to 
icgrecs it is on the whole best to retain the old names indicative 
>f an amouni of mental training and knowledge which will at onco 
KJ recognised. They prefer tho term entrance to the term matrix 
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ciilatioiias tlic title of tlic first cxaBiinatio)!. In regard to the mode 
bjwhicb the Tiirioiis Schools of learning should be conncctcdwith 
the University, the Suh^Coinniittec sec no valid reason for de- 
parting from "the plan adopted at the foundation of the London 
University. This system of afiiliatioii will they believe be found 
useful in" improving existing institutions and in leading to the 
establishment of others The affiliated Schools of one I^niversity 
should be aclvnowlcdgcd by all. Tlic Sub-Committee think that 
the appointment of an entrance examination will lead the 
students to prepare thempclvcs at an early age for succeeding at au 
Uiiiversil}^ examination ; moreover success at the entrance ex- 
aminations of itself is in the nature of a disti notion. The difli- 
oultv of bringing students from the interior to the University 
has been ])j’ovi(led for by ruling that examinations for entrance 
may he held simultaneously at Calcutta (or i\Iadras or Boni1)ay) 
and at certain spccificfl ])lae(\s in the interior of the presidency. 
H'his plan lias been tried in Iknigal in awarding the Government 
Scholarships and that with great success. ‘^'The great difficulty 
wliioh the Sub-Cominith'e have liad is in fixing the test of ad- 
mission ill languages. This dilihaiity arises from the circum- 
stanc'O, that wlKTcas in England English is the only Vernacular, 
and Latin, Greek and 11 elirew the only classical languages, in 
the Bengal Presidency alone there are four maiu Vernacular lan- 
guages, and two chissk^al languages besides the Occidental 
classics ; while Ihiglisli must ho regarded in some eases as a 
classical, in others as a \'cruacular language. 

As ixjspc^cts the entrance examination, the Snb-Committoe 
have come to the conclusion, that tlie plan which is hijisf. liahle to 
objection, is to require c«aeh candidate to pass in two of the lan- 
guages, of which English must he one. I nulcr this rule, it is sup- 
posed that the studeubsof the Schools at the Presidency towns and 
hill sanitary stations, where the Western (‘lassies are taught, will 
usually pass in Jhiglish and Latin, or in English and Greek, 
or possibly in English and one of ihi\ Indian Vernaculars ; 
ordinary Hindu Students in English and in Bengalee, Urdu or 
Iliudec ; lliudu Students of tlu^ Ihmdit (dass in English and 
Sanskrit ; ordinary Maliom(;dan Students in English and Per- 
sian or Urdu ; Muhomodans of the Moulavy class in English 
and Arabic ; and Students from the Burmese Provinces iu 
English and Burmese. 

The Sub-Committee arc unanimous in tliinking, that an 
Examination for Honors at entrance is quite unncccsspy. 
They arc of opinion that the standard of the entrance examina- 
tion papers should be moderately high, so that the being placed 
by the Examiners in the First Division should be evidence of 
considerable academical progress at the age of sixtcciq the 
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miainxiuii age of admission^ but that more than this is not re- 
quired . And they think that a moderate amount of knowledge 
in each branch should be sufficient to give candidates a place in 
the Second Divisioiq and thus enable them to study lor the 
Degrees/^ 

It is proposed to admit to the examination for the B. A. 
Degree, at any Indian University, those who have passed the 
entrance examination at that or any other Indian University, 
and have prosecuted their studies at any one of the affiliated 
Institutions for at least three years subsequent to entrance. 
The Senate, might also have the power to admit to this exami- 
nation, students who, though not belonging to an affiliated 
School, can satisfy the Senate that they have pursued a re- 
gular course of study under qualified tuition at least four years 
subsequent to entrance, and that they are of good moral character. 

The Sub- Committee are further of opinion, that during the first 
three years of the existence of the Universities, the Senates 
should admit to the examination for the degree of B. A. any per- 
sons who have passed the entrance examination, and can ])ro- 
duce cei’tifieatos of good moral character. 

For a B. A. Degree in India, the Sub-Committee think it 
sufficient, so far as languages arc concerned, that the candidates, 
as at entrance, shoukl be required to pass in at least two of the 
languages of which English must be one. The Sub- Committee 
strongly recommend tliat every candidate should be required to 
possess a critical knowledge of his own Vernacular language, and 
that the examinaiioii should ])e so conducted as to put this know- 
ledge strictly and thoroughly to the test. For the Honor Exami- 
nation, in tlxe branch of Languages, the Sub-Committee would 
further make it compulsory on every student to pass in a second 
classical language ; so that, to obtain honors in languages, every 
Anglo-Indian student, generally speaking, would undergo an ex- 
amination in Tjatin and Greek, as well as in his own Vcniacular, 
English ; every Hindu student in English ami Sanskrit, besides 
his own language ; and every Maliomedan student in English 
and- Arabic, as well as in Persian or Urdu. Thus the smallcsi; 
pumber of languages which each candidate is required to know 
will be less by two for a Degree, and less by one forllonors, 
than at the London University. 

In Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, tlui standanl of ilu^ 
Loudon University has l)een altered only by introducing ibcsxib- 
ject of Optics, and slightly modifying the course in Astronomy. 

In addition to the usual chief branches of Aucieut History, the 
Sub-Committee have not only added tlie History ol‘ lixdia, but 
also that of Modern Europe ; and have joined with them all iiic 
study of the Principles of Historic Evidence. 





111 the standard for the Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, is included. 

The Physical Sciences include Animal Physiology, Physical 
Geography, and Chemistry. 

The Sub-Committee are of opinion that, in the examination 
for the B. A. Degree, the standard of the papers should be mo- 
derately high, so as to alford, in regard to the candidates placed 
in the First Division, evidence of considerable academical pro- 
gress and fitness for the Honor Examination ; but that a mo- 
derate amount of knowledge in each Inamcli should suffice to 
secure the candidates a place in the Second Division, and a 
Degree.” 

It seems to the Suh-Committ((e, that, there should be five 
distinct branches of learning in which Honors “■ may be taken by 
any person who passes tlie examination for the I) A. Degree, 
and is placed by the Examiners in the Firet Division. These 
are : — 


1. Languages, 

2. History. 

3. Mathematics and Natmal Philusopliy. 

4i. Natural Histoiy and the Physical Scioai'e,s. 

5. The Mental and Moral Sciences. 

The branch of Languages usually connected with Ilistoj’y has 
been rendered complete in itself, by the introduction of Compara- 
tive Grammar, the History of English Literature, and the Princi- 
ples of Composition. Branches 3 aud 4 arc almost the same 
as similar branches of Honoi-s in the London University. 

From branch 6, the Mental and Moual Sciences, they 
have removed the subjects of Political Economy aud Political 
Philosophy now included in History, and have snpplitid their 
place by Natural Theology and other important topics. In this 
branch five subjects arc compulsory, viz. Logic, the PhUosophn 
of Rhetoric, Natural Theology, Moral Philosophy ami Mental 
I hilmopJitj, A sixth must be selected by each studeut from 
the foJJowmg list : — 


a. The Philosophy of the Inductive Seicucos. 

h. The Elements of J urisprudeucc. ^ 

c. The Philosophy of Education. 

d. The Evidences of Revealed Religion, as contained in B'ut- 
ler’s Analogy and Paley’s Evidences. 

Candidates for Honors must jwoceod to the Honor Examina- 
tion imme^tely alter taldng the Degree ofB. A.in the first 
elass^ all those who fail to come up for a Degree Jilxamination 

years from their passing the oatranee examination 
will be excluded. 


iiivety candidate who obtains Honors in any one or more of 
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1'liefc‘e five brandies sbonkl^ in the opinion of the Sub-Comnilttee^ 
be entitled at once to the highei' Degree of iVI. A. without pay- 
ment of any foef ■’ 

The Sub-Committee propose dispense altogether with the 
examination for the Degree of Master of Arts, and to prescribe 
in its stead, the examination for Honors at the B, A, Degree. 
Ill no case would they confer the M, A. Degree without exami- 
nation, but they propose this distinction. They would confer 
the Degree of hi. A. immediately and gratuitously on those who 
in the same yeai' take Honors in any one or more of the pre- 
scribed branches of knowledge at the B. A. Degree. They would 
also confer it on payment of a fee upon any person who has 
passed the B, A, examination, and who in any subsequent year 
may pass the Honor Examination in any one of the appointed 
branches ; hut they would allow such a student no other honor, 
however high his position miglit he on the passed list. 

Students intending to prosecute their further studies in Law, 
Medicine and Civil Jhiginccring may, by special diligence, pre- 
pare themselves for tlie B. A. Degree within three years from 
their entrance examination. They will he examined, but even 
though they pass, the Degree itself will not be conferred upon 
them till the prescribed period of four years has ex])ired.^^ 

The rules di’awn up by the several Suh-Commiitees for the 
examination of students in Arts, Law, Civil Engineering and 
Medicine arc as follows : — 

Auts Extraxce Examixatiox. 

The entrance examination shall take on<^o n year and 

shall commence on the first Monday in Marcli. I'ho chief cx- 
omination will be held in Calcutta, but candidates juay bt^ ex- 
amined at Berham]K>re, Dacca., Patna, Cuitatk, Benares, Agra, 
Delhi, Ajmere, Lahore. All candidates at or past the ag'e ol' six- 
teen, having previously applied to the Kegistrar or to the yecroiary 
of the Local Committee at one of the above mentioned places, may 
be admitted to this examination. ^^The Examina-tion shall be 
conducted by means of printed papers, wdiieh shall be the same 
for all places in the tntcrior as for VokMa^ and wliieli may in- 
clude a ])apcr of questions to heasketl and answered, and of sen- 
tences to bo read and explained, orally. 

Candidates for entrance bIuiU be examined iu the following 
subject : — 

I. laAKCUrAOEB. 

Two of the following Languages of which Etiglisb must be 
one, nz. 



Englhh ; 

baiiskrlt. 

Greek. | 

1 Bengali, 

Latin. 

Hiadi. 

Hebrew. ! 

Urdic. 

Arabic. j 

Biinnese. 

Persian. 



Candidates sliall be examined in cacli of tlic languages in botii 
prose and poetry ; the subjects being selected ])y the Senate one 
year and a half previous to the examination Irotn any apj)roved 
classical or standard works or authors^ such as the ibliowing 

Enf/IlsJu 

PopC;, Cowper^ Scotb Campbell^ Addison^ Johnson^s Goldsmithj, 
Southey, Do hoc, 

Greek. 

ITomcr, Xenophon, 

Latin. 

Virgil, Iloraccj Sallust, Cicsar, Livy, Chc^cro, 

llebrevK 


Arable. 


Alif Laila, X’afhat al Yaman. 

Persian, 

OuUstan, Bostati, Yusitf-o-Ziilaikha, AkhlaU-i-Miihsiui, Liu 
ari Suhaili, 


Sanskrit . 


Raghuvansa, Kumara Suinhhava, 

Bengalee. 

Tata liihaSj Life of Raja Krishna Chuyidra Roy, Arahhm 
Nights, Ramaijm. 


ITim/ee. 


The Eamayun, 


Urdu. 

Burmese. 


The papers in each language shall include Questions on 6rani-« 
mar and Idiom, 

Easy sentences in each of the languages in which the Can-* 
didate is examined shall be given tor translation into the other 
language, 

II* HiStOKY and GlOGEArUY. 


The Outlines of General History;* as contained in Ma^shman^*s 
Brief Survey, or other similar works and the Outlines of 



Indian History as contained in Murray's ITistoiy of India, or 
otlier similar u orks. 

A geucrai knowledge of Geography, .and a more detailed 
knowledge of the Gcogra])hy of India. 

III. Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 

Arithmetic and Algebra, 

The ordinary Pi iilcs of Arithmetic. 

V ulgar and Decimal Fractions. 

Extraction of tlic Square-root. 

Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication and Division of Alge- 
braical Quantities, 

Proportion. 

Simple Equations. 

Geometry, 

The first three books of Euclid, 

Mechanics. 

Composition and Resolution of Statical Forces. 

The simple Mechanical Powers, with the ratio of power to 
weight in each Centre of Gravity. 

IV. Natural History. 

A general knowledge of the habits and characteristics of 
vertebrated animals, as desci’ihcd in Patterson^'s Zoology for 
the Use of Schools,'' or in any similar work. 

General economy of vegetation and the simple or elementary 
organs of plants, as contained in the first 4*0 Sections of Vegeta- 
ble Physiology" in Chambers's Course, or in any similar work. 

In Branches II. III. and IV. the answers may be given in 
either of the languages in which the candidate is examined. 

At the close of each day's examination at any places in the 
interior above-mentioned, the answers of each candidate shall 
be sealed up by the Secretary to the Local Commiiiee of Public 
Instruction, and forwarded immediately to the Registrar. 

On the morning of the fourth Monday after the examination, 
the Examiners shall arrange in two divisions, each in alphabeti- 
cal order, the passed candidates to each of whom shall be gi ven 
a certificate of age and class." 

Bachelor op Arts. 

Tbe examination for the B. A. Degree shall take place once 
a year and commence on the Hrst Monday in April Though can- 
didates may be admitted to the examination in three years after 



pissing the entrance examination, yet llio Degree will not he 
confiimed until the fourth year, hlvery person who has passed 
the entrance examination at either of the Universities of Madras 
or Bombay, shall he admitted to the examination for the Degree 
of B. A. in the Calcutta University, provided he shall first satis- 
fy the Begistrar that he is of good moral character, and that he 
has prosecuted, during the period that has elapsed since his pass- 
ing the entrance examination, a regular course of study in one 
of the Institutions affiliated to either of those Universities. 

Applications must he made and certificates forwarded to the 
Eegistrar at least fourteen days before the examination begins. 
Notice in wilting must also he given, by the candidates, of the 
languages in which they wish to be examined. 

The fee for the degree of B. A. shall he twenty-five llupeos. 
No candidate shall be admitted to the examination, unless he 
have previously paid this fee to the Registrar. If a candidate 
fail to pass the examination, the fee shall not he returned to 
him. ^ He may be admitted to any one or more subsequent 
examinations on payment of a like fee of twenty-five Rupees on 
each occasion. 

The examination shall he conducted chiefly by means of 
written or printed papens, but tlio Examiners may also put vim 
voce questions to any candidate in the subjects in which they arc 
severally appointed to examine. 

Candidates fer the degree of B. A. shall be examined in the 
following subjects : — 

I. LANCitrAaics. 

Two of the following Languages, of which English must be 
one : — 


Engliali, 

Sanskrit. 

Greek > 

Bengalee. 

Latin* 

Hindee. 

Hebrew, ! 

Urdu. 

Arabic. ’ 

Burmese. 

Persian. 



Candidates shall be examined in each of tlie languages in both 
prose and poetry ; the subject being selected by the Senate two 
years previous to the examination from any ajiproved classical 
or .standard works or authors such as f.he following : — 

English, 

Milton, Shake.spcare, Dryden, Pope, Yoimg, Tliomson. 

Bacon, Swift, Addison, Johnson, Goldsmith, Burke, Southey, 
Macaulay. 



(h^ock. 

Ilomcr, Soplioclcs, Euripides, Herodotus^ Idiiieydi.los^ Xcuo-= 
pliou, Deuiosihcucs, Plato. 

Lathi, 

Virgil. Iloraecs Ciesar, Cieoro; rji\y, Tiuatiis. 

}ivhreu\ 

Arabic, 

Alif Laiiali^ X'afhat al VaiiiaUj Ikhwanal Safa, SoyntrsTarikh 
al Kliolfa, Tarikli Vamiui. 

Per HI an, 

Sokatidar Kameli, (luHstau, Dowan of llafiz, Aklilaq-i-dalaii 
(or Nasin,)De\vaii f>f Orfi, Ahu-al-Pa/Ps Tadters. 

Bamkrif, 

lliigliiivaiisa, KuiTiarusiirnl)]ia\ a, K iratarjuniyn, X'li’aoharil a, 
Vttaraeliarito. M udrarakshasa. 

Bomjalec, 

Bafrish Siiif/basuuj Purus/i Parikhija, Beta/ Pa/ie/iabijff/^^afi, Pro-^ 

b(,dh (‘bandrika, Mahahharat^ Raiaaifau^ MeijIiadHta^ Bakaatala^ 

Anaada Maa//at, 

Hindee, 

Urdu, 

Hanaene, 

Tlic jjapers ill each language shall iiicliah^ Unosiious on (ira- 
mar and Idiom. 

SciitciiccB ill each language shall be translated into the other. 

11, III STORY. 

Tlic principles of historic ovklencc as treated in Isaac Taylor\ 
two works on the subject, or other similar books. 

The History of England, (including that of British India,) to 
the end of 1815, 

i?]phinstoTie^s History of India. 

Ancient History, with special reference to the History of 
Greece to the death of Alexander, the History of Jloinc to' tte' 
death of Augustus and the History of the Jews. 

The Historical Questions will include the Geography of the 
countries to which they refer, 

ni. MyTIIIJM VTICS AND NaTUEAU PlIILOSOTin't 

Ariilmudic and Algebra, 

The ordinary Hides of Arithmetic, 

Vulgar and Decimal Eraetions, 
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Extraction of tlie Square-root. 

Addition^ Subtraction^ Multiplication and Division of Algebrai- 
cal Quantities. 

Simple and Quadratic Equations^ and questions producing 
tlicm. 

Algebraical Proportion and A^ariation. 

Permutations and Combinations. 

Aritbmetical and Geometrical Progression. 

Binomial Theorem. 

Simple and Compound Interest^ Discount^ and Annuities for 
terms of years. 

The nature and use of Logarithms. 

Geometry. 

Tlie first six books of Euclid; and tlic clercnth bjok to Prop. 
XXI; with deductions. 

Conic Sections. 

Plane Tnrjonomef nj . 

Solution of all eases of Plane Triangles. The expression for 
the Area of a Ih’iangle in terms of its sides. 

Mechanics. 

Composition and llosolution of Force.s. 

T\iq Mechanical Powers. 

The Centre ol‘ Gravity. 

The general laws of Motion. 

The motion of falling bodies in free space and clc/wn iuoliued 
planes. 

Hydrostatics^ Hydraulics and Pneumatics. 

Prcssxxrc of liquids and gaseS; its equal diffusion and variation 
as tlie depth. 

Spoeilie Gravity, 

Description and eK])lanation of fhe bnromeier; siphoU; common 
pump; forcing pump; air-pump; and steam-engine. 

Optics. 

Jjaws of Reflection and Ritfraei ion. 

Ponnation of images by simple leiises. 

Astronomy. 

Elementary knowledge of the Solar System; including the 
phenomena of Eclipses, 

lY, PnysjcAL SciB^Nrcjes, 

Chemistry. 

The Atmosphere; its general nature and condition ; its com- 
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ponent p>arts — ^Oxygoii and Nitrogen; tlieir properties, wniev 
and carbonic acid ; proportion of these sulistances in the air. 

Chlorine and Iodine, as compared with Oxygen. 

Water ; its general relation to tJie atanosphere and eartli ; its 
natural states and relative purity ; S(‘a water, river water, spring 
water, rain water, pure \vater ; elfeets of heat and cold 911 it ; its 
compound nature ; its elements. 

Hydrogen ; its nature and proportion in water ; its presence 
in most ordinary fuels ; its product when burnt. 

Sulphur ; phosphorus, and carbon, generally. 

Nitric acid, sulphuric acid; carbonic acid ; their elements. 

Hydrochloric or muriatic acid. 

Alkalies, earths, oxydes, generally. 

Salts; their nature generally; sulphates; nitrates ; carbonates. 

Metals generally ; iron, copper, lead, tin, zinc, gold, silv(‘r, 
])latinum, inercmy. 

'Powers of matter ; aggregation ; crystallization ; chemical alii- 
nity ; definite equivalents. 

Combustion ; flame ; nature of ordiuuiy fuel ; chier results of* 
combustion, i. c., the bodies x^rodueed. 

Heat ; natural and artificial sources ; its cflecis ; (‘x])aiision ; 
solids, liquids, gases, thermometer, coiuluction, radiation, capacity, 
change of* tor in, lic[uefaction, steam.'’^ 

Animal Physiology, 

As contai]icd in Knoxes translation of Milne Edwards^ Zoology, 
or other similar works. 

P A j/.s icat Geography , 

Physical Geography, as contained in Hughes or any oiluir 
similar work. 

V. MnNTxvn and Moiial SciKKcns. 

Logic, 

The Elements of Logic, as contained in Wluitcdty or any 
similar work. 

Moral P/iilosoph y . 

Moral Philosophy, as contained in Wayland, Abcreromfhc, <ir 
any similar work. # 

Mental Philosophy, 

Mental Ifliilosophy, as contained in Abei*<;roinhic, Dr. Ihiync, 
or any similar work. 

On the morning of the second Monday alter tbe examination, 
the Examiners shall arrange in two divisions, each in al])hab(‘ii- 
cal order, such of the candidates as have passed, Tliose in the 
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first division shall he recommended for the examination for 
lionors. 

Ihr tlie first three years after the University shall have been 
established^ candidates will be admitted to the examination for 
a de<];Tee ol B. A. who have at any time previously passed the 
entrance examination^ and can produce Certificates of g'ood moral 
charaeior. 

Any candidat(i for honors who has been placed in the first di- 
vision at the examimition for the degree of B. A.^ provided he 
has not delayed ])roceeding to the examination for that degree 
more than five years from the date of passing the entrance ex- 
aiuiuatiotij may be examined for Honors in any one or more of 
the following Ijraiiches : — 

i * — Languages. 

ri. — History. 

— Mathematics and Natural Wiilosophy. 

d. — Natural History and the Physical Sciences. 

5. — The Mental and Moral Sciences. 

Candidates for Honors must give notice in widtlng to the Jle- 
gistrar^ on or before the last of their intention 

to enter into the examination^ specifying the branch or branch- 
es in which they desAe to he examined. 

I. Candidab^s for Honors in Languages shall be examined 
in Latin and Crock, or in English and Arabic, or in English 
and Sanskrii,. 

In Latin, Creek and English, a limited range of subjects shall 
ho selected by fhe Senate from approved classical authors : and 
in Arnhic and Sanskrit the examination shall be in the follow- 
ing works : — 

Arabic. 

Alif Lailah, Nalat al Yaman, Ikliwan al Safa, Tarikh al 
ICholfa, Tarikli Yamini, Jlaniasah, Maquhnat liurin (oae-liali), 
Dewan I bn Pariz. 

Sanskrit. 

liaghuvansa. Kuiuarnsambhava ICirafarjmnfya, Sisupalavaciha, 
Viraeharita, Uttaracharita, Miidrarakshasa, SakuntalA Kadam- 
hari, Part I. 

Tlui examination sliall include translation into any vernacular 
language, and retraiislation from any vernacular language. It 
sliall also include compoBition in any vernacular language upon 
(piesfcions arising out of the authors selected for examination. 
The candidates will also be examined in Comparative Grammar 
and Philologj, the Principles of Composition and the History 
of English Literature, 
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Tlie e^caminatlon sliall he so condueltHl as to tesi. Use oxacl 
and critical acquaintance of the candidates with the subjects 
selected by the Senate, and also their general acquaintance witli 
the literature of the languages in which they are examined. 

II. Candidates for honors in Histoey shall be examined in 
the following subjects : — 

The History, polidcal, constitutional, social and religious, of 
the principal ancient and modern nations of the world. 

The History of modern civilization. 

Chronology, 

Ethnology. 

Geography, in its bearing on History. 

Political Philosophy. 

Economy. 

III. Candidates for Honors in Mxthem mes and NATruAn 
PriiLOSoPHY shall be examined in 

Algebra, including the theory of Equations. 

Plano Analytical Geometry. 

Solid Geometry, treated geometrically. 

Differential and Integral Calculus. 

Spherical Trigonometry. 

Statics and Dynamics. 

Hydrostatics. 

Hydraulics and Pneumatics. 

Optics. 

Astronomy. 

IV. Candidates for Honors in jSFatijUal IIxstokv and llie 
PiiYSiCAL Sciences shall be examined in. 

Zoology and Animal Physiology. 

Botany and Vegetable ITiysiology. 

Geology and Mineralogy. 

Chemistry, 

Electricity and Magnidisni. 

Meteorology. 

Physical Geography. 

Y. Candidates for Honors in the Mental and Moral ScrEx- 
CES shall be exatnined in 
Logic^ 

Philosophy of Elieiori<% 

Natural Theology. 

Moral Pliilosophy. 

Mental Philosophy. 

They shall also be examined in one at least of the following 
subjecits, to selcded by the candidate himself : — 

Philosophy of the liuluci.ive Sciem-es, 

Elements ot Juris])rudenc.e, 
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Philo.sopliy of Educaiion. 

Evidences of Hevealed Eeligioii as conLained in Bailer’s Ana- 
logy and Palcy^s Evidences. 

Tlie examinations for Honors shall take place in the follow- 
ing ordei’, vh.f Languages in the first week, History in the se- 
cond^ Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the thirds Natural 
History and the Physical Sciences iu the fourth^ and the Mental 
and Moral Sciences in the fifth wcek^ after the general examina- 
tion for the B. A. degree. 

The examination shall take place on the Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday of eacli week, in the mornings from 10 jU m. to 
1 p. i\r., and iu the afternoons from 2 to 5 p. i\r. 

TIic Examiners shall publish, in the week following eacli 
examination for Honors, a list of the candidates wlio acquit 
themselves to their satisfaction, iu order of proficiency, and in 
three classes ; candidates shall bo bracketed together, unless the 
Examiners are of opinion that there is a clear diiicrence between 
them. 

In determining the relative position of candidates for Honors 
in the several hnuichcs, tlie Examiners shall have i^egard to 
their proficiency in the corresponding subjects at the B. A, 
Exaniinatio}!. 

The first student of tlie first class in each branch shall receive 
a Gold Medal and a prixe of Books to the value of One hundred 
Ilnpces, and the second student of the first class in each branch 
shall receive a Silver Medal and a prize of Books to the value of 
One liundrcd Rupees, provided that their answers arc considered 
by the Examiners to possess sufficient merit. 

Every person who, immediately after passing the B. A. Exa- 
mination, obtains Honors in any one or more of the above men- 
tioned live braiudics of knowledge, shall be entitled to the degree 
of ‘Master of Arts without further examination or fee. 

Any other graduate of this or any other Indian University, 
or of any of the Universities oi* the United Kingdom, may oe 
admitted i^o the examination for the degroe of M. A. on pay- 
ment oi* a fee of fifty Rupees. 

No special examination will be held, but the candidate must 
pass the Honor ]2xamination in at least one of the prescribed 
branches of knowdodgo. He must give notice in writing to the 
Registrar, on or before tbc Imt day of March^ of his intention 
to enter into the examination, specifying the branch in which 
he desires to be examined, and must at the same time furnish a 
Certificate of having received the degree of B. A. 

Every candidate for tho degree of M. A. is expected to possess 
a competent knowledge of every sulycct ineliided in the branch 
in which he is examined. 
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If a catulidat<‘ fail to pass the examination; the fee will tiot 
be returned to him. He may he admitted to any one or more 
subsequent examinations on payment of a like fee of fifty Ru- 
pees on each occasion. 

The names of the successful candidates for the M. A. degree 
shall be published in an alphabetical list; and^ each successful 
candidate shall receive with his degree a Certificate setting forth 
the branch in which he was examined/^ 

The Sub-Committee of Law recommend as tests for au ordi- 
nary Degree in Law. An examination sufficient fo test the 
candidate's knowledge of the general Principles of Jurisprudcuce. 

An examination sufficient to test the candidate's knowledge 
of the several systems of Municipal Law which obtain in this 
country — as it concerns ])ersonal rights and status ; 
^econdly^ as it concerns projierty; including of course the 
general nature and the various kinds of property; the different 
modes of acquiring it; and herein the Law of Contracts; and 
the Law of Succession; whether testamentary or ab4ntedo ; 
Ifiirdhjy as it concerns the sanction of rights, or the remedies foi* 
wrongs,, and herein the general principles of procedure, the I^aw 
of Evidence, and the Criminal Lawd^ 

The Suh-Committec also propose, ^^that there sliould 1)C sin 
examination for Honors, in whiclx separate papers should be set 
on the following subjects : — 

On the Law as administered })y the Courts of the East India 
Company, including Hindoo and Mahomeda.n law, and tlu‘ law 
of immoveable property in the Moliissil. 

On the Law as administered by the Supreme Courts, includ- 
ing those parts of the Hindoo and Mahomedan law there admi- 
nistered and the English law of real property. 

On Mercantile Law. 

On Roman Civil Law, International X^aw, and fhe c<»nllid- 
of Laws/^ 

The Sub-Committee of Civil Engineering concur with Lord 
Elphinstone in thinking that the degree of B. A. should bo en- 
forced from all candidates for the profcssioiral degree in Civil 
Engineering; but in order to permit students, who intend here- 
after to adopt the profession of an Engineer to acquire at an 
early period some special acqiuiintancc with their proiession, we 
recommend that the Civil Engineering Colleges (if their Rtiles 
and Course of Study will admit of it) be so afliliated to the Uni- 
versity, that all or part of the four years^ study required for the 
B» A. degree may be pasHc^l in one of those Colleges. 

One degree will be given in Civil Engineering, and every one 
who passes a successful examination, and obtains the degree, 
shall bo called Master of Civil Engineering^^ C'M, C. 
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An cxamiuatioix for this degree shall be held annually^ in the 
month of March. 

No candidate shall ho admitted to examination for this 
degree until lie has obtained the degree of B. A. in one or other 
of the Indian or European Universities, and until he produce 
I’crtihcatcs of having passed four suhscc[uent years in the study 
and practice of the profession. Two of the four years must be 
passed in actual professional practice under an Engineer in charge 
of works. 


The examination shall be conducted entirely by means of 
printed papers. It shall he sufficient to test the candiclate^s 
kiiowiedgc of 

f Spherical 'Trigonometry, as applied to Geo- 
1 desy. 

'Al xTueMATH’s, Composition and Eesolution of Forces, 

I Ecpiilibrium of Arches. 

[_Strcngth and Stress of Material. 

■“Steam, its power, properties, and various 
applications. 

Fuel of various kinds, estimation of calorific 
power, electricity, and the various appli- 
ances for making it economically useful. 

Natuhal Fhi-< Chemistry, as applicable to cements, condi- 
rosoiMiv. tioris and effects of fermentation, causes of 

decay, and preservatory processes, 
p , I Tlie nature of soils and earths, 

MinSogy, ^ 




Practical Sn- 


Botany, vegetable products, timber, fibres, 
oils. 

jriicory of Rivers. 

' The Classic orders and iheii* parts, their appH- 
J cation, ]mnei])les of composition. 

1 ^ , -j / Peculiarities of different styles, and 
y their modes of adoption. 

" Drawing in all its branches, geometrical, per- 
sj)ective, and isomotrieal. 

liydrogra])hy. 

Mecliaiiism and Mill-work. 

-*1 Animal power* 

Various Mechanical Arts, vk. carpentry, 
building, smith-work, iron-founding, and 
forging* 

^Prepal'atic^n of material* 
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Phactical 

E-NCE. 


f~Hrick-iuakiag‘. 

I .Liioo-lniniii)g;. 
Sci- j Pottery. 
]\[oclcliing*. 
TiiiiLer-eiiiting. 


l^A rtificial Poimdaiionf?. 

The Examiners shall place in a class l>y tliemsclvcs sucli of the 
2 )assecl candidates as they think should be allowed to try for Ho- 
nors, and the remainder of the passed candidates will form a se- 
cond class. Both classes will be arranged in alphabetical order. 

IIONOES. 

The examination for Honors^ to be held one month after the 
general examination, will test a higher degree of attainments in 
any of the branches of Science above enumerated, at the option ^ 
of the candidates. ^ Those entitled to Honors shall be arrang- 
ed in three classes and in order of mcrit/^^ 

Canbidates for the Degree of Licentiate in Medicine and 
Surgery shall be required : — 

To have been engaged during five years in their profes- 
sional studies at a School of Medicine. 

2. To have passed the entrance examination of the Faculty 
of Arts of the University of Calcutta, previous to commencing 
the study of Medicine recognised by the University. 

3. To pass two examinations. 

The Fiusr Examinaton slnill take place once a year and com- 
mence in the third week of Marcdi. 

No candidate shall be admitted to this (jxamination unless ho 
have produced certificates to the following eficct : — 

1, Of having completed his eighteenth yeai*. 

2. Of having been engaged in Medical Studies for at least 
two Academic years. 

3.0fhavingattendedCoursesofLecturcBonthef(>llowingsubj(‘c(8: 

DEscHimvE AND SouoiCAL Anatomy, . . Two Couneh. 

OiiEMismY^ Two Oonrsea. 

Botany, One (hune. 

Mateuta Meiuca, ... One Course » 

4. Of having dissected during two winter terms, and of 
having completed at least twelve dissections during eaeli of 
those terms. 

These Certificates shall be transmitted to the llcgisirar at 
least fourteen days before the examination begins. 

Candidates shall l)e examined in the following subjects 

Desciuptive anu SuauiCAJC Anatomy. 

CUBMISTET. 

Botany. 

Mateku Medica and Puaumacy. 
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The examinations in these subjects shall be written; oral; and 
practical. 

The days and hours of the examinations shall be publicly 
notified at least one fortnight before they are held. At the end 
of one week from the day of the last examination; the Exa- 
miners shall arrange the successful candidates in two divisions; 
the first to be arranged in order of merit; the second in alphabeti- 
cal order. 

If in the opinion of the Examiners; sufficient merit be evinced, 
the candidate who shall distinguish himself the most in descrip- 
tive and Surgical Anatomy; the candidate who shall distinguish 
himself the most in Chemistry; the candidate wdio shall distin- 
guish himself the most in Materia Medica and Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry; and the candidate who shall distinguish himself the 
most in Botany; shall each receive a Scholarship of Sixteen 
Eupees a month for the next three years. 

No single candidate shall hold more than one Scholarship at 
the same time. 

Under the same circumstances; the^ first and second can- 
didate in each of the preceding subjects shall each receive a 
Microscope of the value of One Hundred Eupees. 

Under the same circumstances, the candidate who shall distin- 
guish himself the most in Structural and Physiological Botany 
shall receive a similar Prize. 

The Second Examination shall take place once a year, and 
commence in the third week of March. 

No candidate shall be admitted to this examination within 
three years of the time of his passing the First Examination, 
nor uiiIgSkS he have produced Certificates to the following eflbct : — 

1. Of having passed the First Examination. 

2. Of having subsequently to having passed the First Ex- 
amination attended Lectures on : — 

Comparative Anatoma', ... One Covrse, 

General Anatomy and PavsiOLOGv, . . Two Courses. 

Medicine [ including and Gene- 
ral PATnoLOGY; Tim Courses. 

Surgery, . . , . Two Courses. 

Diseases op the Eye, . . . . One Course of w months. 

MIDWIFERY; . . . . Two Courses. 

Medical Jurisprudence, One Course. 

Of having attended a course of Practical Chemistry, compre- 
hending practical exercises in conducting the more important 
processes of General and Pharmaceutical Chemistry ; in employ- 
ing tests for discovering the adulteration of articles of the Ma- 
teria Alcdica and the prcsonco and nature of Poisons j and in 
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tlie examination of miiicrai waters, auiuial secretions, ininary 
deposits, calculi, &c. 

4. or Imving* attended i,o Practical Pliarmaey for at least tliree 
months, producing a ccrtilicatc of having acejuired a practical 
knowledge of the preparations and eoin]>oiinding of Medidnes. 

5, Of having sahseqnently to having passed the Pikst Ek- 
xMiN.vrrox dissected <lia*ing two winter terms, and of having per- 
formed operations on the dead subject during the last or lifth 
wlntc}’ term, — the Certificate of the latter to specify the mnn- 
her and nature of the operations so performed. 

0. Of having conducted at least five labors. Certificates on 
this subject will be received from any legally-qualified Practi- 
tioner in Medicine. 

7. Of having attended the Surgical Practice of a recognised 
ITospital or lIos])ita]s during Uventy-four months, and Lectures 
on (liiiical Surgery during sucli attendance. 

S. Of having attended the Medical Practice of a rccognise<l 
Hospital or Hos])itals during twenty-l'our months, and Lectures 
on Clinical Medicine during sucli attendance. 

The course of Clinical Instruction to extend from 15t1i June 
to 15th March, one Lecture to he given twice a week, and Bed- 
side Instruction on the intervening days, 

9. Of having attended the practice of an Eye Infirmary during 
six months. 

The (j^indidato shall produce reports of six Medical and of six 
Surgical cases, drawn u]) and written by himself during his period 
of service as Clinical Clerk and Dresser. 

The said eases to he duly auilienticaiicd by the Prolessors of 
Medicine and Surgery respectively. 

The candidate sha,ll also produce a Certificate of general cilia- 
racter and conduct from a Teacher, as far as the Teacher's oppor- 
titnity of knowledge has extended. 

These Certificates shall be transmitted to the Registrar at least 
fourteen dajnS before the examiiuition begins. 

Candidates shall be examined in the following subjects t — 

PllYSTOLOOy. 

The j)a.})erB in Physiology shall include qiieHtions in Oom)>ara1jivc Anatomy. 

CihNhKAb Pathology, GihMiiiRAL TuinuPEUTics, Hyguank. 

SuRGPRY {including Djhkasks op tup Eyp). 

Mbdicixe, 

Mibwipury. 

MbDICAL JlJRIBPRUDUl^OB. 

The examinations shall be written, oral, and practical. 

The examinations shall bo conducted on days and at hours to 
be notified, at least one fortnight before their commencement. 
The Practical (Clinical) Examination in Medicine and Sur- 
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gory slialHie coiwluctecl in the Wards of a Hospital, by tlio E.v- 
aniiuers of those branches, 

III Modiciiio and Surgery^ each candidate sliall be recjuired 
to cxamiiiCj diagnose^ and treat six cases of acute or chronic 
disease^ to l)e selected by the Examiners ; to draw up careful 
histories of these cascSj and to perform and report in detail 
Necroscopical Examinations, should any of the selected cases 
end fatally. Should none so terminate^ the posi-inoriem exa- 
mination of any other cases that may have died in Hospital 
shall he performed and reported on by the candidates. 

i he candidates shall in addition perform such of the minor 
operations of Surgery as may be required iu the Out-door Dis- 
pensary of the Hospital at the time of the examinatiou, and as 
the iLxaminors may select. 

Tliey shall also each perform three capital operations upon 
the dead subject, after detailing to the Examiners the hatholo- 
gical conditions in which such operations arc necessary, the 
diflerciit modes of operation ado])tc(l, and their reasons for pre- 
ferring any particular mode of procedure. 

They shall also apply apparatus for great surgical injuries, 
and explain the objects to be attained by them, as well as the 
best manner of effecting those objects. 

They shall also, in the Medical Wards, examine morbid pro- 
duefs chemically, and, by the aid of the Microscope, in the pre- 
sence of the lixainincrs, demonstrating the results obtained. 

On Monday, in the week following the conclusion of the 
Clinical examination, the Examiners shall arrange iu two di- 
visions, in alphabetical order, such of tlio candidates as have 
passed, and a Certificate signed by the Chancellor, under the 
Seal of the University, shallbc delivered to each candidate. 

Such candidates onijq as in the opinion of the Examiners are 
admissible to the examination for Honors, shall be placed in the 
First Division, 

Any candidate who has been placed iu flic First Division at 
the SiicoxD ExxMfNATrox may be examined for Honors in any, 
or ail of the following subjects : — 

PnvsumoGY anu (JoMrAiiATivE Anatomy. 

Candidates may illustrate their ansvvers by sketching the parts 
they describe. 

SUROUEV. 

MemciNK. 

Miowrii'isiir, 

MnnccAC Ji/ErseaujoBNCT.. 

The examinations shall take place in the week following the 
completion of the Second Examination* They shall be condqet- 
ed by means of printed papers and'praetical tests, and Examiners 
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sluill not 1)0 x^’ocliuled from putting* vloa voce quesiloiirf upon tlic 
written aiiswei's of the candidates^ when they appear to re(|uire 
ex])huiation. 

The examinations shall bo conducted in suedx order as will be 
made known annually by the Senate of the University. 

In determining the relative position of candidates, the Exami- 
ners shall have regard to the proficiency evinced by the candi- 
dates, in the same subjects, at the Pass Examination. 

Candidates who pass the examination, and acquit themselves 
to the satisfaction of the Examiners, shall Ixe arranged according to 
the several subjects and according to their proficiency in each ; and 
candidates shall be bracketed together, unless the Examiners are 
of opinion that there is a clear ditFercnce between them. 

If, in the opinion of the Examiners, sufficient merit be evinced, 
the candidate who shall distinguish himself the most in Physio- 
logy and Comparative Anatomy, the candidate wdio shall dis- 
tinguish himself the most in Surgery, and tlie candidate who 
shall distinguish himself the most in Medicine, shall each receive 
a Scholarship of Forty lUipees per mensem for the next two 
years, with the style of Univkusity Medical Sciiolaii. Only 
one such Scholarship shall be tenable by the same candidate. 

Under the same circumstances, the first and second candidates 
In Physiology and Medicine shall each receive a Microscope oi* 
the value of Ouc hundred Rupees. In the evcuit of the success- 
ful candidate having obtained a Prize Microscope at tlui First 
Honor Examination, be shall obtain a !h*ize of Books of the same 
vahie. The first candidate in Surgery shall receive a Prize of Siir-« 
g'ieal Instruments of the value of One, Hundred llupces. 

Under the same cli'cumstances, the candidate w'ho shall dis- 
tingiiisli himself the most in Midwifery shall receive a case of 
Midwifery Instruments, and the candidate who shall stand first 
in Medical Jurisprxidence shall receive a Toxicological Cabinet of* 
the value of One Hundred Rupees. 

Tlio examination for the Degree of Doctor of Medieinc shall 
take place once a year and commence on the first Monday in 
December. 

No candidate shall he admitted to this examination, unless 
he have produced certificates to the following effect 

Of having attained the Degree of Bachelor of Arts in this or 
any other University and of having been engaged two years in the 
study or practice of his profession subsequent to his having taken 
the llegrce of Licentiate in Medicine and Surgery in this Uni- 
versity, or a Degree in Medicine or in Surgery at a Univcrsiiyt 
the Degrees granted by wliich arc recognised by the Senate of 
this University. 



Ccriifieatcs of Moral character; .signed by two persons of rcs^ 
pectability. 

The examinations shall be conducted by means of printed 
papers and vimt voce interrogation. 

Candidates shall be examined in the following subject : — 

MedicinE; including , Fiiactice of Physic^ SuiiGEnY; and 
Midwifery. 

The examination shall be conducted in such order as will be 
communicated annually by the llegistrar of the University. 

On INIonday morning in the following weeh; the Examiners 
shall arrange in two divisions; each in alphabetical order, such 
of the candidates as have passed, and a Certificate under the Seal 
of the University; and signed by the Chancellor, shall he delivered 
to each candidate 

Candidates who completed their [Medical Studies in or before 
March; 1850 shall be allowed to present tliemselvcs for the Degree 
of Licentiate in Medicine and Surgery and of Doctor of Medicine, 
mi producing the Certificates and other documents specified in the 
foregoing Regulations. 

The first Pass or Junior Di])loma Certificate of all students of 
the Calcutta [Medical College, who have obtained that Certificate 
])rior to the promulgation of these Regulations, shall be accepted 
as c{piivalent to the First Examination Certificate of this Univer- 
sity. 

Graduates of the Medical College, who may wish to obtain tlie 
Degree of Doctor of Medicine, shall produce the Diploma of Gra- 
duate of Medicine of the Medical College of Calcutta, and afford 
proof of having been engaged for live years in the practice of 
their profession. 

The examinations shall bo the same as those before specified.^^ 


R15PORT ON THE COLLECTORATE OF AHMEDABAD. 

Bombay Records, No. V. 

The Ahmcdabad Collectoratc is divided into seven purgunnas, 
viz. Diiskrohie Ahmedabad, Duskrohio Jetulpoor, Pnranteje, 
Dbolka, Vccrumgaum, Dhundooka., and Cfogo, whose area, 
amounts to 47,94,376 bcegas, equal to 28,17,631 acres. These 
purgunnas, with the exception of Dliundooka and Gogo, have 
undergone a revenue survey mcasui^ement ; the khalsa or Govei’n- 
ment villages in detail, and the mebwassee and talookdarec villa- 
ges as regards their boundaries/^ Mr. Fawcett I'oports that the 
population of this Collectoratc. is 5,97,886; that the number 
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of villag'Cfci is 10^7 ; that the city of Ahmedabad contains n 
population of 91, and has an area of 2*21 square miles, the 
reporter then, having mentioned that each of tlie above named 
seven pnrgiinnas is a Manilutdar^s charge, details the su])di- 
visions of the pnrgunnas, their systems of police and their im- 
provement under the British rule and proceeds. The net laud 
revenue amounts to about Rs. 9,08,287. 

The hilly tracts of tlieMeyvvar province terminate, on the ex- 
treme North of the Collectorate, from thence the countiy, to- 
wards the South-East and South-West, undulates; these undula- 
tions gradually subsiding into a flat open country as we proceed 
South ; the plain is terminated at the extreme South by the hills, 
probably 700 feet high, of the Gogo purgunna running North 
and South. There are two principal varieties of soil in this Col- 
i'eetorato, the black soil and the^^ goraroo^^ from gora^^ w hiio tliis 
with the assistance of manure and irrigation is very fertile ; how- 
ever, the most fertile soil is that called bhata., a deposit of the 
Saburmuttee it is the more valuable because, water being found 
at the depth of a lew feet it is easily irrigated.^ 

The variations of temperature at diflereiit seasons arc great the 
cold feels more penetrating than a hard frost in England, whilst 
fchc rains are hot and close. The monsoon is generally veiy light 
in Ahmedabad. t 

The productions are wheat, cotton, bajree,joowar, gram, sugar-caiu^ 
and rice. Guzerat is famous for its breed of cattle, horses are bred 
in tins Collectorate ; sheep and goats are scarce* The reporter des- 
cribes with accom])anying sketches, the plough, the sowing iiia- 
ehine, the sumar and the rampru or hatheea, which is a weeding 
plough or hoc, with the carts in use in the variouvS districts. The 
tenures differ little from those prevalent in the Bombay Presidency. 
The report gives a specimen' of the various descri])tions of* tiie 
assessment now ])revailing these however it is intended to super- 
sede by an annual rate i)er beega according to the capability of 
the soil. 

Statement of prices of grain in the city of Ahmedabad for the 
month of March in the years 18^58 and I8i<8 shewing the (pianti- 
ty sold for one Company's Rupee : — 

1888. 18luS, 

Mds. Srs. Mds. Srs. 

Bajree, 1st sort, ... ... ... 0 24 0 89 

, — 2nd sort, ... ... ... 0 27 I 0 

Rice, 1st sort (kumode), 0 21 0 25 

, 2ud sort (elaohee), ... ... 0 25 0 SO 

^ Ttoro i« fV5ootn.])iaiymg the rqwri a akoich map tjxhl'biting the lucality t)f th(^ 
(»f hoU. 

+ The rcgiwtur oi‘ tlic ihenuometeT for the lant cloven if? given. 
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J83S. 1818. 



Mds. 

Srs. 

Mds. 

Sr. 

Rice, 3rd sort (soutursal), 

, . 0 

r28 

0 

33 

, 4th sort (satiiee), 

. . 0 

29 

1 

5 

Wheat, irrigated. 

. . 0 

2f 

0 

28 

, chosna, unirri gated, . 

0 

22 

(J 

23 

Mutt, . . 

0 

o 

1 

Ki 

Mug, 

f) 

2 s 

L 

1 

Ureecl, 

. . 0 

27 

L 

1 

Gram, . . 

... 0 


0 

31 

Dlioll, 

. . 0 

27 

0 

22 

Joowar, 

... 0 

34 

1 

8 


For a beega of iiwul land sown with Ijajn^o and kiithol tlie out- 
turn is Es. 1-14 on an expense of Rs. 8-8 for the doyum soil it is Es. 
2-4 on an expense of Rs. 10-12^ and for the sojum soil the expense 
being 5 Rs. there is a balance of Rs. 1-14, There is no naviga- 
ble river under this Collectorate,, neither any good shelter for 
vessels between Gogo and Bombay ! The vessels employed in 
the ports are botelhis and prows-J*. The Null is the only lake of 
large extent it is in most places shallow and muddy ^ and 
bounding mth thick impenetrahle masses of reed^ and is always 
covered with flights of water-fowls. It is bounded by no percep- 
tiljle bank ; and the country that borders on it is a dreary deso- 
late flat^ covered with vegetation of the rankest and most unwhole- 
some nature.-^^ One other lake called the B’oke is worthy of 
mention. There are no canals of any sort in this district. All 
inland trajflOic is carried on by carts, camels, bullocks, and asses.” 
Numerous old tanks exist througliout the country many of 
them far away from villages ; the coiistructioti of wells is 
a subject which lias frequently drawn the attention of Go- 
vernment, ^‘^and every encouragement has been held out to 
the ryots to build now wells and to repair the old. Nu- 
merous wells are to be found in tlio bounds of almost 
every village, hai a great numlier have fallen in. The interior 
works in many a, re found entire, and in years of famine many are 
re-opened, and the lands in the neighborhood irrigated.” Irriga- 
tion is carried on to great extent in raising the superior crops of 
sugar-cane, plantains, barley, &e. Wells are most generally in use 
for irrigation, the tank irrigation being cojifined to the early 
part of the season for bringing the rice crops to maturity, the 
water for the purpose of irrigation is obtained from the rivers 
Sabnrmuttee and Kharce either by a water course ; a dekoree 
merely a rude frame on which the water bag* is worked ; or by an 
arrangement called the jeela,,t Gogo is the only place which 

^ Bkofcch given, 
t Sketch of '.tlie jeoia givon. 
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f'Oines uii(lt4’ the Jenomiiuition of a liarboiir. Tlio hai-Lrair of 
(log’o afibrds good anclionigc^ the liolding ground being good; 
and the locality is protected irom southerly winds ]>y the island 
of Periin^ and the reefs extending' to the shore on that side of the 
Culf. It is protected from northerly n'inds hy sand-banks 
and the shoj’c is not dangeroiis_, being soft ground;, and very 
strong easterly winds not often occurring/^ Perim island 
l)ears from the north point of Broach WSW'iW.;, IPs dis- 
tance is about: 13 miles ; and from the western shore it is distant 
about 4 miles. From Grogo it bears SE.^ and is distant about 8 
miles. Dangerous reefs of I’ocks surround ip and both the ebb 
and flood tide set very strong in between it and the mainland. 
It is consequently of the utmost importance that vessels should 
keep out of their influence^ as they sw^eep them amongst the 
dangerous shoals lying between the island and the main.^^ To 
warn vessels of their clanger a light-house has been erected/'^ 
''The island of Perim has obtained some notoriety from the 
number of fossil bones found there: some arc of animals of very 
large size, probably the mastodon ; there are also bones of ani.. 
mals still extant, and common; for instance those of hogs, al- 
ligators, camels, and turtle. The place where these curiosities 
are found is far below high-water mark, on the reef at the sonih 
side of the island, The place is approachable only at low water. 
The village on the island consists merely of a few Imis for 
twelve families, who cultivate about 100 beegas with bnj rec. 
In the hot w'cather, they generally leave the island, and 
live in Gogo till the season for cultivation arrives Good stones 
for grinding grain arc found here, and the proprietors receive 
Rs. 5 per 100 from the people wdio dig them out. On the coast 
opposite, in the neighborhood of Gogo, arc found red ochre and 
fullcPs carthP^ Ihe report gives an alphabetical list by pnr- 
gnnnas of all the villages in the Collectoratc with particulars m- 
lating to their size, value, tenure, &c. 

'Idle chief city in the Ahmedahad Collectoratc is Ahnic- 
clahad, it is situated in N. latitude 23’ 1' and K. longi- 
tude 72 ’ 42'. There are many fine mosques and tombs 
still standing, it is surrounded with a good wall avcj’ag- 
ing 15 feet in height and 4 or 5 feet in tliickncss with has- 
tioiLs and gateways, it is not a fortified towm, the wall being 
merely intended as a defence against robbers. Since 1813 when 
the old wall was repaired, a municipal fund has l)ccn established, 
by this fund wiiich w^as originally formed for the repairs of the 
wall, roads are made, watered, and lighted at night ; arrange- 
ments are in hand for the construction of an aqueduct from the 
river. A town clock is about to be erected, and an establishment 

* Hla-icli givon. 
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of line ciigiiios maintained. Dliolka is situated 2.2 miles 
Suuth-Wcst by South of Ahiuodabad^ it is an 0 })cu iown^ has 
several fine stone built tanks and mosi|ucs (^f the time of the 
IMahoiiicdan cl^masty. 

Tlie town of Veenimgaum^ situated 38 miles West ])y North 
of Ahmedabad, stands upon the banks of the Eunii in the midst 
of an extensive hare plain , it is encompassed by a brick wall 
upon a stone foundation, including a circumference of .2 miles 
and one iurloug^ flanked with the usual proportion of towers. 
Eor the repairs and preservation of this v/all the town taxes call- 
ed g til lal puttee have been set aside, the wall now in a good state 
is sufficient to repel the attacks of any banditti, the town com- 
mands the euLrance into Katti a war and is the head quarters of 
a Mauihitdar. The town of Gogo is walled except upon tlie sea 
face, voluntary municipal collections arc made for the repairs of 
the wall ; roads arc in course of construction in the town, other 
imju’ovcrncnts arc likely soon to be earned into effect. 

fldie towni of Dholera has only lately become of importance, 
from a mere tillage it now numbers 6,807 inhabitants. It ia- 
])ors under a great natural disadvantage, the want of good 
water, it is now dependent upon one tank the water of wdiich is 
far from good, a municipal fun cl by name dhurumtulao has bcjen 
raised luiving for its object the keeping in repair the tanks on 
the roads. Idic town of Bhownuggur, thougli inconsiderable in 
a Military point of view is a ])]ace of considerable trade. The 
town of Eatrcc is walled, has a fort of considerable strength 
thougli somewhat dcla])idatcd, in this fort lives the Thakorc who 
enjoys the revenue of twelve villages. 

The majority of the inhabitants ol* Ahmediibad, are cultivii- 
toivs ; tin; language spoken is the Guzerattee dialect, but in the 
tosvns Urdu is generally understood ; the condition of the peo- 
ple is much improved since the time of the late Mahratta govern- 
ment, the native Hindoo population is undoubtedly in better 
eireumsiances than the Maliometlans ; weaving is very little re- 
sorted 1o as an employment, it being far cheaper to get English 
yarn or long (doth than the i.hread and coarse cloth of the conn- 
i,ry. The ex])ense for a ]>oyts education is commonly 4 Bs. 
wliiidi payment is spread over the space of two years, the hoy 
however reads no books nor does the school contain one. The 
r<iporter gives the number of schools with the c6urse of study. 
There arc many private ehariiable institutions in the CoUee- 
torate under the name of sudawarat, In Ahmedabad iliero is 
an institution called Sultan AhmedV Lungur Khana, the oiagin 
of which is not cxaijtly kxiown. The Govonnnont continue to 
pay the amount of Bs. per annum, which was found 

to be in enjoyment at the Brittah necession, and is continued to 
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(jlrjeeLy of cl'.iirity m yiicees^sion as ilic pui^Fioii lapses.’’ Iix 1 8 J 
ihi) ijiun])er oi* persons Lroiiglit to trial ^ ibr various oHeiiceB ei- 
ther agejust llu^ porsoii or aji;*aiiist property^ was the 

iiU!iil)er coi!vi(he(l ])einp,* 1^770; wliercas iu 18tS^ the number 
brought to trial was o/JOCf luimber;, convieted 2^172, 

The v/uole aunual cost of the police estahlisluTient^ in thi^ 
C^dlectonito of Ahmedahad^ of all descriptions is Es. 2^7 lolfo- 1 3-9. 

77* e Officers exercfsie.g Penal Powers in the Zillah are : — 

1 "^f'lag'isLraie. ii^' 

2 Assistant J\lagisi.raieSj Ci\'il SorvieC;, one with full ])o\yci\s, 

1 M agist valcj Military Olliecia 

•t Assisi, a!\t Magislniur.g ditto. 

I- Ditto tlitto iicdicai 0 hi cor. 

7 iVlamlntders. (5.) 

J> J(aiLt P<>]i<-c OlEeers,, Kotualj and Foujdars. 

5 Afaluilkiirri-e.: or Tluuindai’s. 

2 Landludders. 
tM)2 Village OlHeors. 

The report gives a general statement of reveune and police 
statistics, the strong Lli oi* tin; Kolce police eovpsg and of the Gu- 
zerat, Irjx'gular 1 iorse. 

Tin', inaiuifaclure of silk which is principully im])orted from 
Ilmubay is still ca rried <ai though ii.s extent of late years Inis 
nuich i’allen oil, toAlie report are attached sketchtrs of the Cliur- 
ka, tlm Pinjmi ami the Idallet insiniiuents used to {dean cloth, 
the price {)f coiton with the seed xvas at Surkey, iu January, 
IS to, ils. i-J L-0 per Lidian nuiund, cleaned cotton was Its. 7 
per Jiuliiiu maumh AlH)ui <800 peojjle are employed in the 
mauuiacture of ]>apor which is made chitdly from old gunny l)Ugs 
and taut (avery coarse descadpiion of sackcloth), in making [)aper 
no tnachine. is employed by tlui workmen all being made by 
hand, there are live difrerent sorts of pa])er immufaetured, the 
wurknatm receiving for the coarsest kind lie. 1-10 per 100 
cjuircs and for fiie best 5 Rs. 

1dic cu])iL{disls of Ahmeda])a{l sjx'.eulate largely in opium, in 
ihi^ mode akme upwards of 50 lakhs are employed at Ah ine- 
<hd)atl, about live lakhs arc em])loyed in the export of cottum At 
the port ofGogo fnun the tables attached to this report we learn 
that in 18.13-01*, thiu’c was shipped ibr exportation opium to tlie 
value of 0,17,000 Us. th.at in 18d()-47, at the some port there 
was shipped opium io the amount of 15,05,000 ; value of 
tlie Gashmero shawls slupped to Boml)ay iu the years 1889-..'1'0 
was 1,15,972 lls. whenwXis in 18ltJ-d7 the declared value was 
10,21, 095 Eh. In Ahmcdabad the Coin})anyhs rupee of 180 
grains troy is the miil of a tola, 8f) such lf)las being eqtud to (Uie 
seer, a table botli of \^aMght^muKl mea^aiTO uceompanies the re- 



Ijowever tliougli Uie Sicca rtiipeo in uo loiig-er tlio aiaiicLml 
of ycfc still it is tlie coin vvliicli is most iu circulatioii 

ain()ii^'‘st traders. The banking operations are siicli as are com- 
mon ill most parts oi* Bombay^ money is advanced upon security^ 
( he interest being* proportional to tberisk. Tlic interest on money 
deposited with native makers is o per cent. The principal im- 
p(alimonts to inland travelling are the monsoon arid the rivers^ 
traOic is usually suspended Irom tlie middle oi' J uiie until Oe- 
Lolier. A distrhd dawk was established in 1810 one branch 
going from Alimedabad through Dholka, Dliulera and Eliowiiug- 
giir to Gogo witli a smaller Inaiieli from Dholera to Dliundooka 
and Yeerumgaiiug small lines exist between llursole and Ihir- 
ranteje^ jMorassa and Byes. The principal source of revenue 
is the land, the whole net n^veniie derivxal from every source, is 
lls. J:3,OS,t7(h 


A SHOUT ACCOirNT OF THE CllOOTA TRIBE. 

BoDihay Records^ No, F, 

The tribe of Cliooias claims descent from the Soomrahs, their 
territory in which lew traces of unticiuiiy arc to be found is 
situated on both banks of the Habb, being bordered on the 
Norili by the Brahui tribes of Mingals and Kbedraiices, on the 
East by the Keertur^ Mcliee and Mol hills, on tlic West by the 
Eubb hills, on the South by the Ychrab on the right bank of 
the llubb.^ The liighcst ranges of hills are those of Andharo, 
and Lakhan, their heiglit being 3800 feet, besides the above ranges 
arc the Publ), and Kccriur, the Bhedoor and Koodoo, both these 
last arc distinguished by their broken and steep sides, there 
arc scwcral minor hills all cipially barren and destitute of 
vegetation. It is to be remarked that between the Gaj Luk 
and the Southern extremity of Keertur are only four passes 
namely those of Rohll, Phooscc, Onrho and Kootch* By the 
(Tiootas essentially nomadic tribes cultivation is rarely at- 
tem])ted ; their appearance is anything but favorable as a 
rt‘.ferenec to the sketches given in the report will shew ; their 
habitations corresponding with their persons arc of the most 
rude and primitive formf being uniformly constructed of mat- 
ting or coarse kumlccs drawn over a frame work of sticks, and 
ar(j either rounded in form like the tilt of a waggon or arc 
oblong. The females arc generally oeeapied iu attending to 

A sikatch map h 
t ^iven, 
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various domestic matters and in spinning camels^ hair or goats’ 
hair or the wool of the doomba. 

Tlic character ])orne by the CliootaS; amongst their not over 
fastidious ncighhoiirs, \utli whom they arc constantly engaged 
in warfare is of the very worst description, their present Chiei* 
is Ooincd Ali, Ids income derived from a toll levied on kaiilelis 
passing from Kholat to Kandahar is, during the winter montlis 
alxnit 300 Us. there are numerous traces of bunding, the pi‘in- 
cipai bund is situated near the Bhaloor stream, it is not known 
hy whom this 1)uiicl was constructed. 


KEPOUT ON THE PEO VINCE OE KATTYWAE. 

Bombay Records, No. XXX FIL 

In a. I). 1807, Col. Walker estimated the population of Kat- 
tyAvar at 19,75,900, exclusive of Eabriawar, Jatfrahad aiid Okiia- 
inundul. In 1831, Mr. Blanc’s census not including the two 
last districts gave an estimate of 17,59,277. The last census by 
Capt. (now Lieut. Col.) Jacob gave, for the whole peninsula, 
under the care of the Political Agent, a population of 1 1,75,085. 
This ho considers in his Eeport, as near the tj’uth as oiir im- 
perfect means permit. Idic peninsula contains an area of aliout 
22,000 square miles deducting the eastern portion wliich has 
fallen under the Ahmcdabacl C(dlcctoratc, the district under the 
Political Agent contains 20,000 scpxare miles, which gives an 
average of a fraction under 71 souls per scpiarc mihn Only four 
of the old races namely, the Jetwas, the Olioorasamas, the So- 
lunkces, and the Walas, who consider themselves to ho abo- 
rigines, now exist as proprietors of the soil. The report gives a 
brief sketch of the past history of the jxcninsula and proceeds. 
The peninsula is divided into ten Prants of very unecpial size, 
one Prant containing about 53 villages whilst another contains 
9 1-2. The surface ^ of the country is generally undulating 
with low, irregular ranges of hills. The high land commencing 
in the N. W. runs easterly to Surdhar, near wduch it meets a 
raxigc having Chotcela for its highest point, running in a south- 
erly direction and circling eastward beyond Jusdhun, From 
this high land proceed all the rivers disembogueiug in the Gulfs 
of Kutch, of Cambay and into the llunn. Tlic mountains most 
important are the Geernar clum]>. A bold mass of granite rises 
almost perpendicularly several hundred feet, intersected with 
irregular lamina of quartz. Its liighcst ])eak is 3500 feet above 
Map gtvou iii the Hopori, 
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tlic level of tlie sea. Tlie Gecrnar clxmip must not be confoinicl- 
cd witli the Geer range. The eastern or the Gecrnar mountain 
coiilaius a rock called the Bheroo Jup, from whence until lately 
devotees threw themselves into the fearful abyss, as a religious 
act of suicide. The celebrated rock in whicli the edicts of A- 
soka, &c. arc traced is at the entrance of the valley which leads 
to the base of the moimtain, from the Joonaghur side. The 
Burda hills near Porehnndnr arc a circular cluster about thirty 
miles round, the highest point in the north where are the rniiis 
of Ooomlcc is nearly 2000 icet above the level of the sea. Bam- 
bo(^s grow phmtifuiiy on the summit. The Geer, a remarkable 
formation, consists of ridges and hills covered witli forest trees 
and juuglm Gapiain Jacob lias marched 20 miles within it, with- 
out Yinding room to pitch a Bcchova. The Gecr^' terminates 
iiear l)(ulaii in the south-east towards wliicli it narrows. The 
lulls whicli again rise between Wiulal and the Shetroonjee river 
and sometimes arc eulU‘d the lcs>ser Geer are not so called by the 
natives they ar(‘, not so high, much narrower, less wooded, more 
facile of transit, ¥rom ivoriar, near Wendurra toDcdanthc 


distance is upwards of (ifty miles in a straight line. From 
Sursacc in the iiorth, to Glmntwnr south, it is near thirty miles. 
This extensive arena is divided by trvo main vallies rnmiiug 
north and south, into which, from mimcrons liills and hillocks, 
pour a vast tuunber of streamlets that create the Singoora and 
llawul rivers, which cuter the sea near Korecner and Sunikra. 
Idle main lines of communication arc through these vallics. The 
Geer lias three other roads through it, but no cross communica- 
tion save by diilicuit footpaths. The Geer range, canscm’ccly be 
said to have any population. During hall the year, i c. Irona 
the commeneeruenfc of the moonsoon to Decern ])er, it is danger- 
ous to reside in, owing to the malaria jnoduced ly ^ extensive 
jungle, and the poisonous <|xudity of its waters, dhe poor vil- 
lagers, wdio an? tempted to live on its outskirts by the lav ui able 
tmans on wlduF hind is there given to them, puisent a mehincho- 
ly Hpeciach‘. in their yellow, eadavovo us looks. Iho oeedeo race 
is the only one which,' as on the pestilential coast ot Africa, Heem.s 
cxennit from thi>s noxious elimaie ot this district. tlm un- 

lundthy numths are over, droves of cattle frequent the (mcr. 
Mven in tint dry season few <*.an drink of its water for many days 
together without allections of the stomach, and otherwise suffer- 
ing. The forest, trees arc chiefly of the smaller kind, hut teak is 
ahundani.^^ East of tlio BUetroonjec rises the l ahtana mountain. 
The Jain frmmles upon the top of this hill are both tout iful and 
(Mjstly. Tim ivmmmi of every Biiiglo stone costs a Koree rathci 
less than a third of a Uiipoo. The province abounds xn rivers, it 


^ oi ia tho (^oor givcu, 
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1 ,^ JiflicuU lu make a mardi vvitlioiit cro-'sirii:'' ^icvomi. 

iiowever exeept ihe lUiadui-j wliieli is to n. (^erkiiu ('Aloui luu 1 ■ 
^'a1>le by boats of IVoni ton to liiltMiii Khundees in the tnoiisonu, 
arc navigable. 'Hiis in the dry season presents only deoj) |h5o1s 
^A iih a mciH‘ triihding streamlet to comieet them. The rivers tliere- 
Ibre are move mountain torrents^ yet to see the width ol* inanvy 
and the volume of Wcuter rolling past, during the monsoon^ the 
stranger would iuiagine tluun ol* much more inrportain-e than 
they really are. Two rivers, the Kharee and Kharndec vUueli en- 
ter' the Shetroonjee near Kraiikueli, contai}i daugenous pni<i!:- 
sands. ^^Oue of the striking geogra]>liieal feat arcs oi* tills 
iiinsiila are the traci.s of country called lUiiins. That of Kni('lg 
called the Great llunu, coinpletes willi the Gulf its nortlunm 
boundary. The Small ilunn commeuees near the other in (be 
NE., continuing to the Gulf of Cambay, with whi(di lln^ (^asiern 
limits are com])le(ed ; and, in the NW. a narrow Ilunn separati s 
the district of Okharnundu! from tlie rest of the peninsula., ex(a']>t 
by ilio connecting link of a narrow bank of sand at Miulho.-’^ Tluu’c 
is no English word exactly corresponding to Ilunn. It Is neithcu’ 
a swamp, fen, desert or salt marsh, but a compound of tdl. lu 
some parts of the Small Ilunn salt is colh'cted ])y the villagers, 
in other parts the ludbous roots of a plant called Bhcer abound, 
which in time of farainc are dug up for food. A ]>lant called 
Thcg also grows here ])lenti fully, its roots are hniis(‘(l and a suli- 
staiice resembling small Kseed exlra(ttcd there (Vo m which is eaien. 
The modern sul>divisions of the peniusuUi in iluur goographiiad 
order beginning from tl\o jN.W. are : — 

I. The provlueo of OkliamunduL This district was ctunpituv- 
ed from the piratical tribes wbo })osKessed it in a. n. 181 (> and 
ceded to the Gaekwar in the Su])plcmental Treaty, dated bth 
Nov. 1817. 

II. Ilaliar comprises the northern part of the peninsula ivmi 
Afeoance on the west coast to tlics junction of the Gulf wiih ilu^ 
llnnu of Kutch. It is named after Jam Jiala, an anctistor of 
iliat branch of the Ihanya tribe wliicdi concpionjd it : it mav Ik‘- 
longs to dllleretit families of this tril>c, whose name the prufdlce 
of infanticide has brought rather ])roniinen(ly to notice. Tlu^ 
W(‘stcrn part of Jlallar is termed Bararee, which is (he hxol 
portion hetw'ctui the hills, tlio sea, the Okhamtmdul Haann, and 
the Gulf of ivuicli. Nowmnuggur, the cjapiial of (he »lain, and 
Ihc^mosb ]>oj)uloais city in Soorashtni, wais fouudiMl by Jaan 
Hawaii, in a. n. 15 t0. Ilaliar is the largest and most populous 
province of the peuiustda. 

HI. Mnahoo Kania is a narrow slip of ierri(.ory, on either 
bank o(* the Muchoo river, btdoiigiug to the Morvi^o and MaJHa 
Chiiefs, who are nu)te recently descended from the Kut<di family 



Chaii Llioir Lrcijiren of is v,f tiic l^Iiapd. 

The present Slorvei^ Chid* is the ei^lith hi deseenl iVoni ITin 
DIumjee. wiiose soip Havejeo, ol^dined jlorvee in A» n. 1077^ hat 
Vvjas niurdered iii a. d. lOhS liy thr^ s/ei of a y()inii>xa' Irrothor, 
since which pcru)d ihe yoiin^'er 1 branch lui^ ])een seated ou the 
Kutcli Gadee^ the elder retaiiihi^* hlnehoo Kanta and part cd‘ 
\\ aq*nr. 

IV. Jhahtivar. or the (-ountrv ilw Jlw-las 
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ll^e nort h ; eastuoird it ivi 

dull. T[\is (li>dsion inelL, „ «jvvi'rt 

hy 1 uiinai llajpoois^ and the nnan fSio *>1 Ih'iaiia^ occimi- 

oel hy Jilts, wlienec that, district is cneled iNliatna*, or"Less»‘i’ 
war. Jjcyond tlie NE, anode ortlie isaiinsula, though jjoliii-rui- 
iy included in this dividoii, are the Alaluanedan States oi* Bus- 
sara and VVuiiodj the Koleeoue of Jhinjoowara and part of Pat- roe 
which is under a Koonhoe familn. These ihiir are in th(‘ o-ooo'ra- 
phhaal division of Wudheear, adjoiihno' tiuii (d‘ Chowaf/ The 
Jhalas are siip])osed to liave Iietn locatul in the penincoUi shaae 
the eighth century. The dirstricls hordtadnp; on the Jhalawar 
[Uum are named Null Kanta, and Nhance or the Lessor i^hal 
i he southern portion of Jhalawar is toianeil tlie Burwala Pur- 
gnna^ fj-oin the town of that nume^ and is nmv under tlie Ahme- 
dal ) ad Collect ovat/C, 

Y. Gohelivar, or the Frovince of the Golicls, fills up the 
remainder of the eastern frontier. T\iq Gohcl K a.) pools were 
(lri\^eu out of ATarwar by the Ilahtors in the cud of the tweirtli. 
eentury, and acrjiiircd their fooling in the peninsula ehietly by 
intermarriage with the Choorasama family of Joonaghiir. ‘The 
Itaja of Bhaonuggnr, who lias dropped "the title oi Gohcl for 
that of Uawul, is descended from the eddest sou of 8cjuk, and is 
the primjipal Chief in Gohelwar. Bhaonuggur was founded by 
Bhao Singhjee, in a. d. 17115, but having fallen under the 
Ahmcdabad Collectoratc in \irtuo of our eonejnests from the 
Fesliwa^ the situation of the Thakoor is Ic^ss independent than 
that of the other Chiefs of the peninsula, who have tJieir .cajdtak 
removed from that jurisdiction. 


The small district of Oonrl Bimmja is imbedded in 
Gohelwar, it being merely the strip of land on the banks of the 
SlietroonjcG river northward of the VViillak hills. Oond implies 
low, the district being eoiifincd to the level country on either 
side the river : it contains only thirty- three villages, of which six 
have fallen under BhaoTiuggufd^ It is intcrcsthig as containing 
the remnants of the llajpoot tribe which former! v ruled in the 
peninsula. 
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Vil. B(tbnawm% or tlic Country oi‘ ilio EaluiaH,— Tins pr<t- 
vinee adjoins Wullak_, tlic Jiiolapooroe and Maliin i*iv(a’s 

lor its boundaries east and west^ and reaeliin<:>’ From sea to iln‘ 
(leer liills. The proprietors of land arc Babrias (eommouly, 
thong'll erroneously^ called Eabria Kattys) and A^heers. The 
Babrias class thcniselv^es under seventy -two tribes/^ The port ol* 
Jaffrabad in the centre oF Babriawar is one oi' the best in iihe 
]>einnsula^ ami alfords shelter for shipping tlii^nigiioat the mon- 
soon, 

VIII. SoruilL — This province adjoins Babriawar to llic west^ 
reaching along the sea coast to IMadoopoor, and inland to tlic^ 
Bhadur rivers where it meets Ilallar, and with it encloses the 
sea-board district of Bnrcla^ and completes the circle that con- 
stitutes Kattywar a central province. Soruth contains some 
minor geographical divisions, viz. the Bhadur and Noiec Kantas ; 
the Geer — the Larger and Lesser Geer ; the Larger and L(!SHer 
Naghcr.'^’ The report gives the history of this province. 

IX. Burda is a narrow strip of hind between Madoopoor and 
NnrveCj after passing the Bhadur it docs not reach in land 20 
miles at the widest ])oint. The port of Porebiindcr, is the bust 
on the west coast though by a Imr of sand at its mouth some- 
what olistrucfccd. 

X. Kathfivar. — This large central province is named after the 
Katty proprietors of tlic soil, of whom the three (diief tribes arc tlu^ 
Wahl, the Khachur, and the Khooman; these tribes, termed 8Im- 
khacctor noble, arc sub-divided into twenty of tliefi'st, seven of 
the second, and ten of the third, in all thirty-scvcai : aiul Uict'c 
arc ninety-three tribes of Ehwurutias, or ignoble. Kattywar is di- 
vided into five districts, viz. Piiuehal in tlic north-east, Khooman 
in tlie south, and the three intermediate ones of Wussawai*, 
Kharapat, and Alug Dhanaucc. The first is celebrated for its 
breed of horses, and is chiefly occupied by ilio Khachur tribe. 
The Kattys arc evidently a Norilicrn race ; their stature, features, 
above all their blue and grey^-colourcd eyes, by no moans mi- 
frequent, give much jirobability to tlic idea that they are of 
Scythian descent, with which their habits in some degree cor- 
respond. The Sun is their chief deity ; its symbol is drawn on 
every deed at the head of the list of living witnesses, with tlui 
words Sree Soorvj Nee Shakh.^^ 

The number of separate jurisdictions^' was formerly 292 of 
which 80 have been absorbed, ^‘‘chiefly liy the Gaekwarbs en- 
croachments in Kattywar, hut also by ac()uibitiou of territory on. 
the part of the Jam of Nowanuggur, the Thakoor of Bhiionug- 
gur, and the Chief of Jnsdhun : the number now paying tribute 
to the British and Baroda Governments is 212. Home of these 
^ BtatwMcal Tuddcy aru 
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pfiy only to one, but many also to 1)oih.’^ Tbe Britisli share ol* 
the tribute amounts to Rs 7,1 t;6G0-l3- 1. The total revenue 
of the peiiinsula is 11,83,613-13-11. Tlie above sum is about 
ouc-fifth of the annual rental which is estimated at about sixty 
laklis of Rupees. The tri]}ute presses on sonic States severely* 
The basis of the permanent settlement ivas to take things as 
they were, and to prevent their getting worse. Twelve States 
pay no trill utc. There are now therefoic 221 separate j urisdic- 
tions, but this number faintly pourirays the real amount of exist- 
ing sovereignties. The establishment of the various tribes in 
the peninsula was by the sword. Much however of tlieir terri- 
tory was gained by the weaker landlords waiting over their 
Grcerass to whomsoever they thought best able to p>rotect them. 
With these exceptions the tenure on which all the Chiefs hold 
their possessions is that of absolute sovereignty. The Cliiefs 
bequeath portions of land to their sons or to religious characters. 
Each plough pays a certain sum called Santhee Weera, general- 
ly a Saiitliee of land coiiiains three Prajas, a Praja 30 Beegalis 
and each Bccgah a scpiave of 45 yards. The cultivators prefer taxes 
in kind. Two-fifths of the produce are realized by the cultivators, 
oue-fiftfi is the expense of tillage, and one-fifth is tax paid to the 
Chief The artisans and shopkeepers are taxed. The most 
striking tax is weP^ or service paid to the Chiefs without pay- 
ment, The Chief is a despot but if he attempt too grossly to inter- 
fere with the rights of the ryots, they desert him. Of Civil and 
Criminal law the people have no idea. Each caste manages its af- 
fairs l)y Punchayets. Pines are almost the sole penalty. Ca. 
pital punishment is rarely inflicted. Pew of the Chiefs can read 
or write. In every town some small provision is made for 
schooling but wretchedly inadequate. Government pay two 
Pundits at Rajkot and about 50 pupils attend, but tlicir parents 
withdraw them so soon as they have learnt tlui rudiments of 
arithmetic. 41ic Bramiuical priesthood have little if any weight 
in the country, tlicrc are no colleges for their education. I’he 
Nagur community of Braraius is very ])Owcrfal in the pcmnsnla. 
The Mecanas from Kutch, who have o])tamcd land at Mallia, 
a formidable race of plunderers, arc now restrained by the Gack- 
war. The people most likely to disturb the peace of the coun- 
try are the Mukrances ; all these, soldiers by profession arc ready 
to commit any crime for money. Rajkot seems to have been 
selected for the residence of the British force and of the politi- 
cal Agents^ establishment from its central situation and from 
the ahumhincc of forage ixa. its vicinity. The GaekwaPs Contin- 
gent of Irregular Horse furuishes Thanas for the protection of 
the line of trade along the eastern frontier. The report after 
detailing the religious habits and customs of Katiys enumerates 



'Ux best BiindorS; of the pcihusiila from \dkii;h iraille is iisxin'U) 
carried on Mlueli arc* In the gulf of Cutcli^ Jooria Sulayaj and 
Wuxuamia: on the west coast Porcbmidcr and Bilaw a good 
deal of cotioa is exported from MangTol thorigli its port is little 
])ctter than an o[)en roadstead. Ou the South Diu, JiulVabed 
and Mow'a. lu the Gulf of Cambay, Gogo, Bhaoniiggor and 
Dholcra. T!io chief trade of tlic country, is with Boml)ay, the 
chief export is cotton. The imports, arc bales ofelotlisand 
pit^cc goods witli various European manufactures, wood and 
cocoauuts from the Malabar Coast, ivory and spices with dates, 
rice and oxen. Iron is manufactured from native ore Ibund in 
the Hallar and Burda to the extent of about 100 tons annually. 
Co])pcr and gold arc found. Tlicrc are mineral springs. Cotton 
is the grand staple of the country, it is estimated tliat 2, 07, 000.^ 
India arc growm of wifi ch about half is ex jiortad. WihiI 

lias become of late years an article of export, its (puiiity w iUi 
tlic excellent pasturage of the country might rcjiay a Euro- 
])cau speculator. Bajrec is the diicf articie of food. Sugar- 
cane is grown all the country. G-oor is alone manufactured, 
llic Kattyw'ar breed of horses has long been celebrated in In- 
dia. Ihe breed lias ho’wevcr deteriorated and will unifiss pre- 
ventive measures be taken become conijiaratively worihiess. 
There arc cows, biiilalocs and a small kind ofcxaimi. The aid-* 
mals found in Ivattywar which are not found in otlier ])arts 
of India arc lions and armadillos. One of the inost strik- 
ing ])ccnliarities of the peninsular arc rats, 'liicy appear 
at intervals in great myriads. A famine xvas caused by these <n*('U- 
turCvS in the year 18M- 15, it is still called Oondrio Sa! or tins 
Hat Year. The manufactures now existing are snitabh? only lor 
the inhabitants. Linen seems unknown, hiic ear]icntcrs, black- 
smiths and stonemasons arc equal to any in India. 

There arc three mints in the country where silver is eoitied. 
llic Dewau Shacc Corcc of Joonaghur, the Jam Shacc of Now- 
armggur and the liana Shacc of Porebunder. The art of paint- 
ing is unkiimvn. Printing and lithography have no existence. 
Good niutcliloeks, sivords and daggers arc manufacttircal. 

There arc no roads oi’ canals in the country the soil ])cnniis 
of good natural roads, and the drainage prevents cvxm ilx bIa^^k 
soil from interfering with the monsoon communication. This 
j)oninsula eoiitains in itself the elements of natural strength. 
Its gcogi-apbical position and numerous porta point it out as ilic 
connecting liiik hciween Africa, Arabia, Persia, and the Indian 
eontiiicut: Us mil is productive, cspecfuilly Soruth and Kuiiy- 
war. The Geer foixirds ])ro(lucc timber for building, and abun- 
dam.*e of fuel Iron miglit ho worked to awy extent, us the ora 



abounds, Tlic liorses aiul cattle arc of good description^ and 
no country posscsacs greater facilities for internal communica- 
tion; but under the rule of semi-barbarian Cbicftains^ it may be 
termed a giant asleep. A languid circulation goes on suiticient 
to preserve existence, but otberwise there arc no signs of 
The Appendices have been summarized in the body of the 
report. The coiuiection between the Company's GoYcnmicnt 
and the Cliicfs of Kattvwar commenced in the j^ear 1807-8, 
when, in consequence of the inability of the Gack war adminis- 
tration to reco\^cr their revenue, and tlio state of anarchy and 
confusion to wdiich the province had been reduced, the inter- 
ference of tlie British Government became necessary as a 
matter of policy, and was desired by tlie Gackwar, to enable 
him to realize ins annual iribiitcd^ Wc concluded engage- 
ments wdth the Chiefs guaranteeing to the Gackw’ar govern- 
meut the punctual papnent of tlic revennes, we charged our- 
selves with the collection of the tribute and maintenance of the 
g. moral peace of tlic country reserving* our share of the reve- 
nues as successors of the Pcslnva and securing to the Gackwar 
Government their riglits. The Gackwar govciiimcnt promis- 
ed, tlie'*])unctual payment of the revenue, determined, to re- 
frain from depredation and mutual aggression, to relinquish 
])iracy and to discontinue the inlmniau practice of female 
infanticide. The report after enumerating the ten Prants into 
wdiich Kattywar is divided gives the piincipal features of every 
estate with the name of its Chief and exhibits in a tabular form 
miscellaneous information connected witli Ivattywar. Lieut. 
fJ. Maemurdo in a memoir of the province divides it into nine 
districts omitting the district of Oond Surweya which be in- 
cludes in Golielwar and proceeds. Jhalawar derives its name 
from the Jhala Rajpoots who are its principal Zemindars, it 
is one vast flat wdth a slope tow^ards the Runn. There is a 
want of wood ; of Imush wood there is a good deal crowning 
a raugo^ of rising ground which a[)pcars to run in a North 
West clircciion from the Thaim hills to the Xinnn with which 
it afterwards runs jiaralhd as far 'west as Ilalvud. This range 
is never very broad, tNvo miles at most, and is incapable of cul- 
tivation. The soil of Jhalawar is sandy with slips of rich 
black soil. Tdic water is contained in wells and tanks, the 
wells arc with few exceptions brackisli in the months of April 
and May and the tanks arc generally dry in those montlis. 
There arc a few rivers and tliosc arc salt with sandy banks. 
Tlicy are the Bhogawa, the Bambun and another which passes 
Drangdra, all tliCKse flow into the Eunn. The i*oads lead on 
saiuly riilgQs and are thronghout the province good. The priu- 
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cipal town is Draugdra; tlic water ofwliieli is bad. The staple pro- 
duce is wheat ofwliieli it sends great quantities to Guzerat. The 
horses on the iiver Bliogawa are adojited for native Cavahy. 
The cultivators of Jhalawar being chiciiy Koonbees^ the district 
is peaceable and orderly. The Northern parts of Katty war are 
mountainous. The soil throughout is stony ^Yitll a light red cartlq 
and has little variation if we except those parts on the Bhadur 
river where the soil is rich. The stony soil is adapted for Bajrcc 
and Jowaree which are the staple produce. Katty war has two 
large rivers both of which are named the Bhadur. They rise on 
two opposite sides of a hill not far from Jusdli an. The roads 
partaking of the soil^ are stony but extremely good at all sea- 
sons. The chief town is Jetpoor situated on the Bhadur. This 
district yields little else than Bajrcc and Jowaree. The Kattys 
breed vast herds of cattle. Almost every village in the dis- 
trict has from two to four hundred goats and sheep with cows 
and buffaloes in proportion. The inliabitants are of those 
predatory habits common to all nomadic tribes. If not kept 
in strict awe they arc inclined to plunder. 

Gohelwar is so called from a caste of Rajpoots, l^is a Hat 
country with a great want of wood. The soil is not quite so 
rocky as that of Katty war and is equally fertile in the same 
kinds of grain. The roads are hard and levcb heavy rains alone 
obstruct a free passage. Bhowiiuggur, a sea-port;, is the chief 
town. It is a great mart to Boml)ay. iuiiabltants resemble 
the Kattys. 

The name Muchoo Kauta^^ implies the country on the 
bank of the river Muehoo. The soil is extremely rich and 
fertile producing vast crops of Jowaree. The principal ton n is 
Morvec. The eomitry suffers deplorably from its want of inha- 
bitants. 

Ilallar is the name of the tract stretching between thfj 
river Ajee and Kumhallia. There arc ranges of hills witli 
extreme plains destitute of wood. The soil is various, that 
near the sea being of a rich black nature whilst tliat in 
land is light and gravelly. The country is remarkably well 
watered. Jivery village has a stream of excellent waiter. '^Jdie 
rivers arc the Ajee, the Ound and the Rungmuttec ami 
Nagve^o which unite. The roads arc good though not much 
used. Nowatuiggur is the capital, it is a sea-port, large, populous 
and flourishing. Ilallar might afford supplies to a great extent, 
there are large Hocks of sheep and goats. 'J'hc natives arc by no 
means troublesome. Soruth was the name by whieli the 
whole country w'as knowti to the Mahomedans, it is the tract 
lying in the neighbourhood of the Joonagur hills, it is one 
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flat fertile plain watered by the Bhadiir river and iuiniGruu? 
lesser streams. It is well wooded. The soil is of that black 
rich kind fitted to produce anything^ and unfit for military 
movements during the monsoon. The water is of a very superi- 
or quality. The chief place in the district is Joonagur. The 
chief productions are Bajrec and Jowarcc. Of goats and sheep 
their is no lack. The great body of the people are Koonfeces 
therefore the province is quiet. Babriawar takes its name from 
the Babria Kolccs who inhalht it. It is almost the only hilly 
part of the province. The timber^ soil, water, and roads are bad. 
It is thinly inhabited and has no towns of any importance. 

Jetwar or Burda is flat but has a range of hills running 
north and south. The water is brackish and when not so is nii- 
wholesome. llic soil is a light earth over a sea rock. The 
river Mensur flows into the Bhadur river, its w^aters arc prejudi- 
cial to health. There is no road for carriages. 

Okliamundui consists of the point of tiie peninsula on the 
North-West, and is cut off from the main land by a back-w’'ater or 
Bunn, in some parts dry, except during the rains. The inhabi- 
tants arc semibarbarous and thievish. It is covered witli jungle 
with no •cultivation. Here is a harbour where the heaviest ships 
lie ill safety in all weathers, it has however a dangerous entrance. 

The lirst tliree mouths of the year in Guzerat are distinguish- 
ed by peculiarly thick fogs, The hot weather sets in in April and 
continues until the rain falls in June. From the end of Septem- 
ber the climate takes a change uncongenial to the health of both 
foreigners and natives. The climate is in general pleasant. In 
the hottest weather the thermometer is seldom above 1 10® in 
the tent. In tlio cold season it is never below 42k The con- 
venience of carriage which this peninsula aflbrds is confined to 
carts. Pack bullocks arc unknown. Timber can be had from 
Gogo and Bhownuggur. The circumstance of a permanent camp 
being cstalffislicd in this province wuli be a source of pleasure to 
all the industrious and valuable part of the community. 

The lluiui which separates Kutchfrom Kattywar, has at differ- 
ent seasons the distinct ajipcaranccs of a sandy desert, a muddy 
sw^amp and a wash. The word lluuu or Erun signifies a waste 
tract dangerous to travel. The Bunn is connected with the 
Gulf of Kutch on the west and with the Gulf of Cambay on 
the cast, which being joined in the monsoon; forms the penin- 
sula of Kattywar into an island, the access to which however is 
never entirely cut off'. The different passes of the Bunti are 
seven in number. The first pass may be styled the Mallia. It 
is the narrowest of all and is entered at a large tank called Nowa 
Tallow, This pass is overflowed by water from the Gulf if 
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the liiii and new moons arc attended with a sirong wctii v\iu(I. 
Uiulci’ the most favora])lc cimimstaiiccs it w^ould not I^e pru- 
dent to calculate upon the pass being open until the middle ot* 
Peccinber. The next pass is the Cliiekiy, it is by no means a 
convenient pass, on account ol the distaiuic from water to water. 
There are cjideksands in the pass. About six miles to tlic cast 
of fehicldy is the Ycnasir pass. This pass is accessil)le to car- 
riagCvS li'om the 1st of January until the loth Marcli. And to 
horse and foot at all seasons. The fourth pass is the Gliatilla 
])assj it is at no time very accessible to cannages. The fifth 
pass is the Tekur pass which lies four miles cast of Ghatilla, 
this pass is more freejuented than any other except the Mallia, it 
is open to carriages from the 15th of J anuary to the 15th of April. 
Infantry can travel at all times but the disiauee is too great for 
hoi'ses to travel through mud and water. The Dchgaum pass 
is the sixth, about II miles to the cast of Tekur. The ])ass is 
open until the beginning of the monsoon, but is only fitted for 
travellers. The last pasvs is the Patree pass, it lies 1 t miles to 
tlie east of Doligaum. The breadth of the Runn is here about 2 and 
I miles. This pass has no mud at any season and is crossed 
ihrouglioiit tlio year i)y carts. The boundaries of the llunu arc as 
distinctly marked as those of tlie sea, Tliey consist of a low ris- 
ing bank covered with vcgctulioii, distinct from the barren sand 
of the Ituun. The banks arc no where higher than sand hillocks, 
Uimn the Rmm itself there is not a blade of vegeiatiou. J n 
October and November the llunn is covered with a slicct of 
salt« foot passengers can travel over, but horses sink deep in the 
mud. In the rainy season tlie llunu is full of water about 
knee deq), In April and May during tlie west winds the lUnm 
is covered with a cloud of red dust. ^J'he Jlnnu cannot })c f ra- 
vei’scd in safety during the clay excepting in tlie rainy weather to 
traverse the llunn at other times, after 9 a. m. and before 3 i\ xi. 
is almost certain death. AVild asses found nowlierc else in India, 
are found in the llunn in great abundance, ITom Patree to Mcic- 
tapoor the Rimn now called Null Kanta changes its appearance, 
its boundaries being no longer well delined, A loamy soil suc- 
ceeds to a sandy waste. At Mectapoor the Runny appiOTuicc^ is 
once more observed. In the fair season it is only a sandy sjauio 
a few hundred yards in width, lives arc often lo.si in attempt- 
lug to eims in the rains. After lists of fortified places in 
Kattywar, the report contains tables giving information re- 
lative to the wandering tribes. liicutcnant J. Alacmurdo ob- 
B<wvcs in a' historical Hketeh of Okhamuudul, that the word 
Okha signifies any thing had or dUlicult and Muiulul is a word 
apjilied to any (iistrict t)f u country. The hiscovica! frag- 
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mcnis of iliis diblrict can be traced so far back as (a. d. 105 hj^ 
The Chowara ilajpoots where then the legal sovereignties of Gu- 
zerat and a family of this tribe ‘were the last Eajas who reigned in 
Pccran Puttun, The history proceeds to the year (a. b. 1TG2) wlieu 
the country was conquered by Sultan Mahmood Begurah. Tlie soil 
is gcucrally light and red of no great depth. The rock wdth which 
Oka abounds is much impregnated wdth iron ore^ there are exten- 
sive tracts called W udh for grazing camels of an inferior kind. 
The shore ahounds in shell fislq tlio jungles in quaib partridges 
and haroFj the BabooP affords an endless supply of charcoal. 
Captain Jacob in his brief memoir of Okha states that the Ilium 
'whicii almost makes this district an island^ is 15 miles in length 
at its mouth in the Gulf of Ivutch and ahoiit five miles broad, it 
narrows to^vards Miiddcc wlicrcit is one mile broad and is there 
separated from the sea hy a narrow bank of earth and sand. 
Fossil organic remains are found at Bator and the shell^j 
thrown up are famous throughout India, the memoir contains 
statistical tables. In a report bearing date 1813, of the Babria- 
Avar district ; Captain Jacob ailirms that the soil is good, the 
indohmcc of the inhabitants alone preventing them from 
turning it to account, lie enumerates the several tribes of tliis 
district and gives a short historical sketch of their origin and 
habits. Captain Jacob submitted a report on the iron of Katty- 
war in February, 1 838. Iron ore is found chiefly in the north 
west quarter of the peninsula. ^^The smelting process is very 
sim])lc. An oblong shed gives a scanty shelter to the workmen 
during the cliy season, and dmnng the monsoon the manufac- 
ture is suspended. Tlic ground inside is dug avvay in the 
centre to give room for tv \"0 furnaces, Avhich occupy the ends 
of the shed. They arc long and narrow, to give good draught, 
and the masonry or brick work lined with clay, to keep in the 
lu^at. The opening for the bellows is sto])pcd by a bit of 
])lauk prot(‘Cied with (day, into Avhieh fits a pipe connecting the 
nozzh's of tli'y* two pairs of bellows; these again arc stopped 
alVi'sh with day eacli time the work eonimenecs.^^ 

Tim ex|)(*tise of smelting 15 miins of ore is 33 korces including 
the ttix oi‘ "I korces levied by tlie Nugger Durbar. Fifteen 
mnm of ore produces about G muns of iron 'wliich sells for 
1-8 korccH, the proflt is thus 15 korces or Ahmedabad ru- 
pees. Tlui amount of iron manufactured annually iu Katty- 
Avar is about’ 150 tons. Although KattyAvar possesses ample 
capabilitic's for the production* of iron beyond its oath wants yet 
th(‘ Fuglisli metai drives it out of the market. 

The nqiort closes with an account of the iutrofluction of vac- 


View of furnace eivm m the lO-rorl. 
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oijialioii and the several treaties Mliieh liave ixa ii eonehukul vith 
the Fesliwa and vitli the chiefs oriliLCsev<‘i’a] (Hstrivds of Katlyv ar. 


ddlANSACTIOXS OP THE GOVEllNMENl^ OP INDIA. 

For 1855-50. 

Tiie Home Office reports that hy a Resolutioip dated 27'tli 
Jiily^ lS55j all orders affecting the Chaplains and Civilians of 
the Bengal Presidency as Services mnsi emanate from the Co- 
vcrninent of India. It lias heen recommended tliat the num])ci' <)f‘ 
Civil Servants should be raised to 000, and the Court while re({ncst- 
iiig fuller information, have sent out 50 additional servants. It 
has "been arranged that no ])ers<)]is should obtain au indepeudoiit 
charge, or even the [)owers of a Covenanted Assistant until ho lias 
passed an examination hi the vernacular, in las special duties, and 
in ordinary education. All otiicers arc directcKl as a rule to se- 
lect their Ministerial Agents by examinations. Insolvency 1ms ham 
declared a sufficient cause ol ex elusion from the Public Service. 
The allowance of Ils. 200 a month to each of four Roman Catho- 
lic Bishops has been doubled. A priest is retained for every Eu- 
ro})ean licgirnent, and a second at every station where there ar(} 
two or more llegiments, Otiicr privik‘gcs liavc been granted to the 
])riests. The Rajah of Khoovdah lias been informed that he would 
from 1st May, 1857, receive au endowment inland to the value 
of Rs. 10,517 a year in lieu of all payments to the temple of 
ilugurmath. Prom tliat date the olKidal connexion with tln^ 
temple will cease. It has been resolved to (Tcct on the Ndl- 
ghcrrics a central prison for all Ihiropcau convieds in India. An 
Editors room has ])ccn established at each Presidency. The C. 1. 
P. Railway Com])any lias l)ccn informed that Covernment has the 
power to compel them to run Mail trains, and to carry the 
mails gratis. The E. 1. R. Company lias also been informed that 
Government would soon require a quick Mail train. 

Tlic Military department reports that the expcrinnmi of (es- 
tablishing Soldier^s Gardens was suggested in 185'1 by Sir W. 
Gomm, They were established accordingly at Peshawur, 
an Mccr, hi 185*1, also Lord Dalhousic CBtablished them in 
Pegu with a separate establishment to take care; of them. 

The Financial Department report, that anew system of accotmts 
has been established in the Public Works Bcparlment, in the 
Post Office, in the Pay Department, in the Stud D<‘partmcmt, in 
tlic Commissariat and Ordiumce Dc|mrtnicniH and in Ihe Clothing 
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Agency, All Zillali accounts have also been centred in the 
Collectors^ offices. New rules have been established for preventing 
fraud ill the Pension Department, The accounts of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal have been separated from those of the Govern- 
ment of India. The accounts forwarded to the Home Authorities 
have been accelerated by twelve months. While the Eeport on 
the Sketcli Estimate of 1855-56 was submitted to the Court on 
the 22iid October^ 1855^ the Statement of Receipts and Disburse- 
ments for 1854-55 ivas despatched on the 19th of Eebruary last, 
and the Regular Estimate for 1855-50 on the 18ih of March 
folio wiiig.^^ It has also been detenuined to forward every year an 
elaborate review of the financial ])Ositioii of the country. Pre- 
])arations have been continued for closing the Goverinneni. Ageue\% 
and Rs. 6 , 76,075000 were withdrawn ])y 1st May, 1856. The 
operations of tlie year in the Aliiit iverc very extensive, and the 
amount of merchants^ bullion delivered ivas lls. 4555562,505. 

The establishment w^as consequently increased, and CoL Smith, 
Mint Master raised the delivery by April 1850 to 3^ lakhs of 
pieces a day. The establishment is to lie further increased so as 
to deliver on an emergency 44 lakhs of pieces a day. The Court 
of Directors has ])ecu also asked for permission to set up a sjiccial 
machine for the coinage of copper, and in the meantime to send 
out copjier ready rolled, with 12 hand cutting Presses. The 
Assay Office in Pegu wms abolished on 30tli April, 1856. 

The profits of the Bank of Bengal have been very high during the 
jmar averaging 18 per cent. The demands on the Bank have liceu 
great for suliscription to the loan, and for the transmission of 
specie to Arracan to purchase rice. The export for this pur- 
pose is supposed to amount to 80 lakhs of rupees. The Bank 
has agreed to publish weekly statements of its assets and liabili- 
ties, and commenced the Agency business abandoned by the Go- 
vernmentof India. On 15th March, 1855, Mr. H. Ricketts was 
appointed Commissioner for the Revision of Civil Salaries and 
establishments throughout India. His duty is to equalize salaries 
and duties, all over India, and reduce as far as possible the ag- 
gregate expenditure. A code of rules for uncovenaxitecl service 
leave has been published. The Government, desirous to increase 
the production of opium had raised its ])ricc gradually to lls. 
3-10 a seer. In 1850, the restrictions as to extent of cultivation 
were taken off, and the production increased rapidly. It was 
soon found that from a fall in price in China the aggregate 
profit was reduced by the extension. The price paid to the cultiva- 
tor was therefore reduced to Rs. 3-4 a seer thus saving 9i lakhs 
a year. 

Bombay requires waterworks. The Government of India agreed 
to advance the necessary capital, provided the Municipality of 
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Bom’^kay ^rottlu pay intei'esl at the raio of -t pw^iM‘eiii. Oja* pia' 
cent, more ^vas to he paid for a 8iiihii\9; hiuul to iicjiiidaic llio 
debt. The I\aiuieipality coll^'<cntc{l^ and the ordiav. \r(o’e issoed. 

The Fiihlie Works bepariment reports 1 ha I: in Idhii a (‘(fin- 
raiHsion ^vas appointed by the Court of Directors In : ach f ro 
sideuey tocu<|uire into the sid)ject ot Fnblic Works. Tlii' ra-:iy:d 
Coinmissioii snlniiitted tlicir Itcport in Marcli^ IShi. They (‘C" 
pressed aiinnaiiinious mid stronf>' conviction oi“ tliC lUtta’ mdiUTss 
of tlio Mill airy Board for tlic snperhiteadcaee of v'uhiic orks, 
whether Civil or Military, and they p.ointcd out tlie mirebiid' ai.d 
inconveuicuce which would of necessity resiilt from tlic attmsipt 
of such a body to control and direct the Dcpaii meut.'’ ft had 
too much work. They roeomrnendod 

First , — That the coiitr(d of the Deparimead. of Fuhlic Works 
should be taken from the MUitaiy Bouid and vested in Pn>vinciai 
Chief Engineers. 

Second , — That each Provimaal Goveri inukc slnudd (‘yeri'Ise 
control over Public lYorks, Ciiilaud Military, in ds vc^spcelb’e 
Provinces, undc}’ certain iiniitatioii of powers in rc'spcct to tim 
sanction of new piqjcets. 

Third . — That llie Cliiff Jhighn'crs slsunld be assisted by Su- 
perintending and Ev('eative Ihiginec'is. 

Fourth . — 'lhat the separabj Ofiu'e of ('hi« f Ihnpv.ec'r, aw Ijcfnre 
constituted, should be abolished. 

Tluj hiadras Commission renoinnseuded tlud. the {liree-Add 
control excj’ciscd by (lie ihun’d of i^e^e^su(‘, fbo Suina’inh'iuha ( 
of Boads and the ’Mililary BoarfI in this (hpju'Imt id. >lum!t] ht 
abolished and replaced l)y a Board of Ihiblii^ Works, vldn li 
they reconmiouded sliould consist of a. heiemie Oillcer <dWhe 
Civil Service and tiio OUkui's of fhe ( 'ojps (>r Engine<‘rs, {nnl 
which should have the eniire control and dirc^ction <d*al} ihiblii^ 
"Works, Civil, Military, and Mircellancous, 1hi*on.gh<ntl f])(^ Pn*- 
sidcucy/^ Ihc Ikmibay Commission recoinmendccl ilu^ 
tention of the Military Board. It was hnally arraug'cd ihai the 
recomnicndations of the Bengal Commlssi<m should be (odtuided 
witli inodificiations all over India. A mnv He(‘retaj') ship to lln' 
Goveiiinicnt of India was therefore crcat(‘d on 7th Pebimary, 
1855. A syvsteni was introduced of submitiiug all proj(H‘lH in 
tabidar slatemeiits. Ihc siaicjricnts are submithHl jumnally un- 
der the following heads 

1. Works of magnitude requiring the sanction of tln^ Co- 
Tornincnt of India or of the Honorable Court. 

2. Works already sanctioncil, i)ul not c()m[»l(dod. 

3. Ilcpairs and coid ingeneics.'” 

An Annual Progress reqaa'i will also he ftnni.slHsl and [)riid(Kl. 
The powers of the Supreme and Do(ja.l (Jovernnumis with respixd 
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to now ^vorky have been ciilarjE^-ed. The Supreme Government 
can wanciion up to lis. one Lakh^ anil the Local Govcrnmenls to 
iis. 10,000. A detailed sclieme for the management of the De- 
partment and for the Offices of Account has ])ccn prepared and 
embodied in a Gcnei'al Order A* An Engineering College has been 
sanctioned ibr Calcutta, and Madras. A Civil Engineering School 
has been established for three ^^^cars at Lahore, and a similar in- 
stitution at Poouah vili hereafter Ije merged in tlic Boiu])ay Civil 
Engineering College. Arrangements iiavc been made for scciu'- 
ing a great number of apprentices and subordinate olFieers for the 
Department. A Committee has been appointed to (sjuridei* th(‘ 
pvop'Ct of bridging the lEooglily at or near Ihleutta. Its rc])orL 
has ])ccn submitted to Go\ernmoni. Measures are in progress for 
completing tlic Bridges over all tlie ri\ers that cross the Grand 
Trunk Hoad except the Soauc'mud the Ganges.’^ And a line of road 
tlu’ougli Jessore to Bunnali, and another through Balasore and 
Cuttack to ACadras have; Ikjcu designed. On the gciKU'ul 
question ofHoudsin the Ganges Valley, it has been dceitledthai 
those \vhi(;h arc calculated to bring the several Districts into 
imnununieuLon with the Railway sliouhl iirst receive atU^ntion.^^ 
Idle great Deccan Road, the Agra mid iJombay Roa<l are to 
l)c im])rovod. Secondary roads have received attention. The con- 
tiniiatioii of the Grand Trunk-Road through the Chs-Sutlej States 
towards Lahore, and its further extension toPcxshawur, liavc occu- 
pied the attention of Government.’^’ The liindostah and Thibet 
road has advanced, and is open from Simla to tlie jihiius* It has 
been determined to widen the embankments on tbo rigid bank 
of the liver Damoodah so as to allow the surplus flood wat ers 
to flow free over the eonntiy, beiween the Damooilah and Hoop., 
narain Rivers.^’ This measure liowciver is only temporary, ami a 
scientific cncpiiry has been ordi'rcd. A project for irrigating 
Shahabad and Bchar, suggested by Captain C. 11. Dickens, has 
been strongly recommended to tluj Court of Dircctiws. EflbriK 
have been made to control the Mahanuddy and the Bassein 
branch of the Irrawaddy which ])eriodieally inundate the dis- 
pri(jts near their months. The works in completion of the Gau- 
ges (^anal arc stixadily advancing. Rs. 15,25,000 arc to be ex- 
tended on the no1)le system of internal navigation connected 
with the Godavery and Kistna anients. The harbors of Coringu 
and Coconadaare, to be improved. A new Post Office in Calcut- 
ta is to be erected when the design to be prepared by an Archi- 
tect in England, has been received. A design for the Calcutta 
Presidency College is now under revision. It is in contem- 
plation to fix a standard x)laii for European barracks, and de- 
signs have also been called for of School Rooms ada])tcd to the 
improved system of education for European Troops serving in 
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India, as also of Bakeries and Slaugliter Houses^ of Fives^ Courts; 
Skittle Alleys, &c/^ Tlic expenditure is thus displayed : — 

For Punjab, .. .. ... laklis. 

„ Scindc, . . . . . . , . 24-i „ 

5 , Aladras, , , . . . . . . 10 ,, 

Bombay (exclusive of Scindc,) . . 6|: ,, 

„ North Western Provinces, . . . . 5 „ 

5 , Bengal; . . , . . , . 3 „ 

The subject of Railway communication in India, was first 
laid before the Supreme Government by Mr. R. Macdonald 
Stephenson, in 1843. In the end of 1851, a line was surveyed and 
rex^orted on, between Burdwan and Eajmehal, and an extension of 
the Railway Conipany^s Capital by £1 ,000,000, was sanctioned for 
the purpose of executing this line. In the cold weather of 1852-53, 
a line was surveyed from Rajmehal to Allahabad, and reported 
on, and in April, 1853, the Governor GeneraPs celebrated Rail- 
way Minute was recorded, and the construction, by the East; 
Indian Railway Company, of a line from Burdwan to Delhi, 
were soon afterwards sanctioned by the HoiPble Court, and 
interest was guaranteed on a caxntal of £9,000,000, inclusive 
of the £1,000,000, already sanctioned for the Rajmehal ex- 
tension. The direction of the line from Burdwan to Allahabad 
having heen previously ax)proved, that from Allahabad to Cawn- 
pore was sanctioned in June, 185^1 ; from Cawnpore to near 
Agra, in December, 1854; and thence via Agra, and Muttra to 
Bellii, in November, 1855. IVom Howrah to Pundooah, thirty- 
seven and a half miles, the Railway was open for traffic on the 
15th August. The official opening of tlic whole lino to RaneC" 
gunge took place on the 3rd February, 1855, In 1849, the 
Great Indian Peninsula Ptailway Company entered into a con- 
tract with the Hoffible.East India Company, for the construction 
of an experimental line, 35 miles long, calculated to cost 
£500,000 to form part of a trunk line connecting Bombay with 
Kandeish and Berar, and generally with the other presidencies of 
India. The first section of the Bombay line w'as opened to 
traffic on the 16th April, 1853. The fourth section of the line 
was opened to traffic to Wasindree in October, 1855.^ The 
HoiPble Court have now sanctioned the extension of this line 
through the valley of the Nerhudda, to meet a line from the 
Ganges valley to Jiibbulporc.^^ A survey has been ordered 
from Barocia, or Ahmcdahad, to Agra, or Delhi, and from 
Broach, by the Tirclla Gliat, to Agra.^^ In 1855, the Coin! of 
Directors sanctioned the construction by the Sciude Railway 
Company of a line from Kurrachce to some point on the Indus, 
Jcrruck is to be the terminal point. 



EEPOrwT ON THE MADRAS PllESIDENCY. 

For 1855-56, 

The Madras Presidency contains an area of lj36;872 square 
miles^ with a population of more than 2^30^00^000* I'his popula- 
tion speaks five languages. In 1855, there were only 100 Euro- 
pean functionaries among this population. The following are 
the tribunals established for the redress of Civil injuries : the 
Sudder Court in suits above ils. 45,000; 30 Civil Jntlgcs iu 
suits above lls. 10,000; 0 Subordiiiate Judges and 13 Principal 
Sudder Amcens in suits under Us. 10,000 ; 33 Biirldor Amocus in 
suits uiulci- [Is. 2jr)00; and 1.2G District. Moousiii's in .suits un- 
cl(.‘r Us. 1, ()()() in value. The Sudder Court is the tribunal of 
ultimate appeal in suits below' Rupees ]0,()l)() ; liut from tbeiv 
dccrcc.s iu suits ai)ovc tliat sum, au appeal lies to Iler Majesty 
in Council. There arc also 15 Goveruuiont Agents, with (1 As*- 
sistauts, having jurisdiction in suits above iiuj)ccs 2,500 in 
value. In Comhaeouuni there is au Assistant Judge appointed to 
hoar appeals from the decisions of the district Moonsill's.'^ The 
suits instituted arc like suits every whcro_ else, but suits 
about laud arc almost confined to- the districts iu which 
land has a saleable value. In Canara disputes about suc- 
cession are frequent, lu’oporty doscending through the iemalo 
Hue. The son iidicrits not his father’s properly but his 
uncle’s, through his mother. “The clfcet^ of this is to 
foster combinations between father and sou for the ])urpo.so 
of disinheriting the nc])hcw by alienating the ]jropcrty 
during the father’s life time, on the as, sorted ground that 
it is self-acquired and therefore not subject to the above Rule ; 
■while it is the object of tlic nephew to show that it is 
ancestral and thereby to prevent suf;li alitmation.’"’ The 
ontirc number of Civil Suits has been 88,(535.^ ^ “Many 
of the judicial officers employed in redressing Chvil or pri- 
vatc wrongs arc likewise engaged in the punishment of pub- 
lic or criminal injuries. Criminal justice is administered by the 
h'oujdaree Udalut, 20 Session Judges, 9 Subordinate Judges, 
12 Principal Sudder Ameeiis, 20 Magistrates, 18 Joiut Magis- 
trates, 39 Assistant Magistrates, and 30 1 Heads of Police, and 
Police Ameens. Por the punishment of trivial offences, the heads 
of villages arc also vested with police powers, arid under the pro- 
■visions of Act No. XII. of IHS-'t, three district MoQnsifi.s are 
exercising criminal Jurisdiction.’^ The proportion of criminals 
to the population is oiu! iu 436. 

The Police of the Presidency consists of the stipendiary and 
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the Rural Police, ^‘^Tlie ofiicers comprised iiiidei* the Stipoti- 
diary Police are licads of Police, Sub-Police Ohicers, Folice 
Ameens, Jemadars, Dufiadars, and PconsJ’ The Heads of 
Police also act judicially, and in that capacity arc efficient. 
“ The Subordinate Police Officers are only authorized to taluj 
cognizauce of heinous crimes, and to apprehend and ibruTird the 
parties to the Heads of Police with the record of their proceed- 
ings/^ The Police peons often neglect their duties, arc under- 
paid, and therefore extortionate. In hlalabar there is a regu- 
larly trained and disciplined Folico corps, commanded ])y com- 
missioned Officers; there are likcw^isc local corps for Police pui‘- 
poscs in Vizagapatam and Ganjam, and tliose in the latter dis- 
trict are being augmented.^^ The Rural Police trace out crime, 
and from their local interests, and local knowledge arc usually 
clficient. 

Wlicn the Inspector of Prisons took charge of his o'nieo 
he found the prisoners better off than free men. There was 
no classification. The system of out-door labor opened 
the way to every abuse. There is no system of task work 
and the labour performed is not penal. The sanitiuy con- 
dition of some jails is so had that they cannot he re- 
tained.^ It is recommended that four division and one cen- 
tral Jail be established. All prisoners condemned for seven 
years and upwards should be sent to these prisons. Prisomn’s 
sliould be made after a time to work under the exeentiv^f^ officers, 
while the internal arrangements of the prisons should ])o manag- 
ed by Euippcans. ^^Tlic total number of coiivieis in all tlic', 
Jails, remaining at the beginning of tlie year and admitted (hiring 
it, amounted to 11,695, of whom 5,905 I'cmaincd at the dose oi’ 
tlie year; but when it is rcniemhcred that 5.‘^,7d'5 were in one 
year supposed to b(' implicated in reported crimes and misde- 
meanors (irrespective of petty offences), and that 21,720 wore 
said to he iniplicated in cases involving grave injury to person 
or ju’opcriy, it is to be feared that the paucity of convictions is 
rather owing to the inefficiency of the Police and want of (co- 
operation of the inhabitants (wRo selfishly disregard all olibneo 
whidi docs not affect themselves) than to any paiicify of oUbn- 
dors. IIu^ Afacl ms Presidency is divided, for Revenue pnrposes, into 
Disf riels, oi wliicli tlie first 5, forming ihe Northern Cirears, 
were, during the year 1855-56, uiidia* tin* charge of the Commis- 
sioner, ami the remaining UJ under the numagem(‘iit of fhe Hom'd 
()1 Riwenue. The ib‘v<mue sjestems in force in thcMadi’es presi- 
demy arc the 

Fannimlary, 

\b'llng(‘ joint rents. 


Ryoiwar. 

Odungoo/^ 
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ihvlQV ilie Keaiiiularoe teniiro (.]ia landlioklcr pays a fixed sum io 
(lovcnmieut. It ])rcvails elxiel ly in “ tlie Nod Lem (arcars, 
thougii tbere are large prupriefaiy estates in otLer JLsi.riets, as 
Mndura, I\^elloi'e, North Arcot; ^ In the village system tlu* 
villages collectively staiul in the ])Osition oi' the Zemindar, hut 
iiierois a want of clearly dehnetl individual properly in the land. 

Under tlie Itvotwai' system every registered holder of land is rc- 
eoynixed as its ])ropri<4or and ])ays direct to (iovcriiuimd . ife is 
a/Li^hhe^'i y io suLlet hir, f)ruj>erty, or te {ransler it hy gill, sale or 
mort‘:age, 1 he eaimot L'* (peeled Ijy Govxa'niuejit su iong as he 
pr.\'stLv lixed ar.scsmneet, vui iht‘ opUoii inoioaP)' <.•' imee^as- 
ine* or ed mieirhti^g his holdlog, o^‘ eiit ire!;, almnd.miiig it. lu 
lulravorahlL* s'enuns reiijissi^>ns of assiese.a lU ar^* graiilcd foe ou« 
(ire <>r p.udial loss ot i)r‘»diU'/e. d‘ia. as-'.essaiusd is iiXod in moieep 
imd does rad- \arv from \ear n> year, exegd in tlmsi* eases ^'v]le^e 
\val(‘r is dra-wn IVem a (Juvernme li^ somaa* nf irrigaUon io eouwa't 
dry laud itdo wet or (rue into i\vo-oro‘p iaud, ’udicn an extra rent 
is paid in (iovernmenl tor the v/e.hxr s<‘ ap]/rouriatsl ; nor is any 
addiiioii made to iJie assessimnit for improvaonenh, eile'dsMl ai i]}{‘ 
Itvoi.'s o\vn expensed Unfor* niiaU ly tin* assi'ssmeut Inn been 
fised too high, and various ^(‘^^rielive rules iiitiahere with the 
iVeedom ofthe ryot. 

The greater [K>rtion of the Pr<!sideiiey is under the Hyolwan^e 
ienuixx hdie system orOolungoo rmiling prevails in 1h]»joreaml 
Tinncvelly only, and is not general even tlmre. Its ])eenliarhy 
emisisls in the (sovermmmt demand being d<‘p(nidanl on Ihe eur- 
nnd: j)viee of graiuA There is a standard (runh 1 i' priei'i-i \'.'itlun 
the year iaC'C ah()VO tlie standa.r(l or fall Lehe.v iti (jfuverinneni ami 
lud the ryoli las'oives ilu* proht, or hiars the los.x hdie seas(ni 
ol‘ Itiors-d*'} v/iis on Use whole adverstx hhe ialde* raihjo;n<‘d 
shi'ws th.;* erJ eat oi' enlUvation in the si^deon <listrii*t,s i‘:ududing“ 
CJanam., iMah.hm* a, ml j\Ta h'an hlii: inm-as* in fJidlmy is us- 
niarkahle he<\m-‘e the po)>!ilaiion has rulttnud IV(ou t.U'u had Vi'ars. 
The <s)iieelions siU’nd a.s iollows : — 


ISh Unh,. 


2, OH, 88, h 18 
2, 85,99, 208 


Incmisc, 19,17,800 

increase o<aan‘rcd diieily in South Arcoi, Tanjore, Tin- 
uovelly, Oaiuira suid jVhilahaid^ dlic increase rcsultoi (.diiclly 
from rcchiciions, I n South Areol tlic mlaction amounted U> 
alK)ut 7 lakhs of Katpevs on laud under euliivaiiou, exeduhiva^. 
of a farther vSinu of idmut Hi lakhs allowed on cuiturahic land 
lying wasted' Tin', incnnisc in the area of cnltivathm has 
been 1,78,527 acres, and. in the collections, its, G,82/Wh The 
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j^ross collcrtioiia from all sources exceed tliose of tljc previous 
year by eighl laklis of rupees. In North Arcot^ Trichinopoly^ 
Coimbatore, Ncllorc, Imiievelly, Madura, ami Kuniool there 
liave ])eeu reductions amoimtiiig in the ag*gregate to about four 
lakhs. A rule has been passed, ^‘prohibiting any euhancenicut 
of tlic assessment in consideration of the improvements cfiected 
by a ryot at his own expense on his holding, sinking wells, con- 
sfruciing tanks, planting valuable trees, &c. which used to lead to 
extra taxation.'’^ llic land customs’ revenue is as follows:— 

1851-55, Es, 1,05,915 

1855-50,..^.... 1,00,75G 


2-1,811 


And the Abkarcc : — 

1851-55, 17,85, 100 

1855-50, 18,10,571 


;35,1G8 


The exportation of indigo shc\vs a large increase. It is now 
forty lakhs of rupees a year. The exportation of coffee also has 
risen from 382 mannds in 1845-40 to 30,450 in 1855-50. 
Idle revenue from Salt is lls» 38,31,682. This salt is a monoj)o]j% 
The manufacturers arc bound to sell to Government at a certain 
hxed rate. The price of salt from Government stores is Es. 1 
a mauiKl The cost of manufacture is about lls. 15 per 10(1 
tnaunds. Hereafter the price of salt will be its actual cost 
plus a duty of 14 annas a maxind. The Moturpha produced 
lls. 9,21,431 and the stamps Us, 5,78,575, while sundry 
vsn\all farms and licenses yielded Rs. 2,15,428, No rcvcimc is 
.derived in Madras from Opium, and the cultivation is tri- 
fling. The total income of the year including, a miscellaneous 
trifling account called Sevoy jumma, is therefore Rs. 3,73,57,067. 
This sh(n\s a general increase of nearly twenty- throe lakhs. 

The Northcj’ii Gircars are under a single Commissioner, a 
]\IcmbDr of tlic Eoard. The ])crmanent settlement was intro- 
duced into them at tlxc commencement of the century. Two- 
thirds of the estates however liave reverted to Government, hut 
the reversion has not yet been followed by a sound system oi‘ Re- 
venue management. Gimtoor is almost an exception, but in the 
other (Jircars rents are paid. Large sums have been cxjxmded 
in works of irrigation. The season was generally favourable, 
and the total revenue from ail sources amounts to Rs. 94,53,080, 
Aluch of the prosperity of one district^ Rajahmuiuby, is owing to 
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tlic Godaverj Aniciit. The water of the Kistiuih Anicut 
hut begun to he received. 

. Printing presses have been set up in all districts except tliree^ 
ill tlie Collectors^ olfices^ and have been found most useful. Mea- 
sures have been adopted for raising local fuiids^ a tax or one 
anna per cawni being added on the rc\ision of the assessments. 
The surplus from Government ferries is also available for the 
same purpose. A Code of llevcnue Laws is to be ])rc])ared 
A Lirector of Public Instimction was appointed in Madras 
about the beginning of the year. The Government was directed 
to frame his establishment on the system sauotioiicd in Pengal 
and the North West Provinces. The Government was not how- 
ever informed how much it might expend on educational purposes. 
An Estimate was accordingly submitted for the ollleial year 
1855-5C>, amounting to Rupees 3^00,000, ( 000)^ of which 
lls. 80; 000 (.£8;000) was to be reserved for Grauts-in-aid; Rupees 
1;05;000 (XT0;500) for the support of Anglo- Vernacular Schools^ 
principally supported by Government ; Rupees 50;()00 (X"5;000) 
for the im])i’ovemcnt of indigenous Schools ; and Rupees 
05;000 (XG500) for the salaries of the Director and principal In- 
specting Officers. This Estimate was submitted under date tlie 
19tli March; 1855.” The Government of India limited the 
grants-in-aid to Rs. .25;000 per annum; and directed that detail- 
ed statements of Establishment slioiild ])c submittcci Accord- 
ing to this estimate the expenditure would have been Its. 
‘l';2];46k The Supreme Government however reduced the allow- 
ances of Inspectors to Rs. 1000 a month; and disallowed the As- 
sistant Inspectors. Twenty Assistant Inspectors under the dciK>- 
mination of ifillah Visitors were subsequently allowed. Their 
allowance is Rs. 130 a mouth. The most important eveuts; in 
connection with English Education; arc — the rcmuticlllitg of the 
priiicipa] Educational Institution at J\Tadras^ which is now desig- 
nated the Presidency College; — the cstabiislnueut of a Normal 
School; — the commencement of a system of Zillali School®; — ■ 
and the inspection of Englisli Schools un(n>imeeted with the 
State?; on behalf of wJiich applications for grants have been made. 
At the close of the year three Grauts-in-aid of existing Schools 
had been sanctioned; one of Rupees 7;0(}() in aid of a build- 
ing for a School established at Madras, for the instruction 
of Mahomedans one of Rupees 02 per mensem with a grant 
of Rupees 450 for a special purpose in aid of the Schools be- 
longing to the Basle Evangelical Mission at MangalorC; and 
one of Rtxpees 50 per mensem in aid of a School projected 
by the Native community at, llonoro. At the commence- 
ment of the past year the Anglo-Vernacular Institutions; 
supported by Governmentj were tho Presidency Ooiloflfc. then 
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Oic iViadiTiS 1 hi Ivors ilV;, tiiC Pro\mckti Schools ai- 
Couibacouiiai;, Calicut^ Bellary, llajaliimiudry, aiul Chulda- 
lorc, itdci an clcoveulary Soliooi at Fulical/^ The 

sciiooi at C’uddaloro lias been turned into a Zillali School 
and two others liavc been opened in Saida and Chifctoor. Aii- 
(hl)cr ndii l;c established in hladnra. llic ileport recounts tlic 
lubtoiy oi' the Ihdvcrsity Collef^’c^ and mentions tliai the Presi- 
dency' Colle^T hjr iocnl reasons does not contain either the Mc-» 
dicaf or the Civil Einfmcerhig College. The mmihcr of 
students at the close of last year wuis h t7. The report of 
tlie Principal for the year is on the viholc fa^'oura1)lc. A 
formal School was opened on drd hTarch, 1856. Tlierc arc 
now 8 Anylo-vcriiacuiar schools supjjortcdhy Crovemment in tljc 
Madras Presidency. The report details the schools in existence in 
the districts whcllj^'r Slate, private^, or hlissionaiy, and adds that 
the operations of tins Goveuaunent in tlie Department of Verna- 
(udar hducaiion arc, as yet, in th(‘ir infancy, and owinji,* to the eir- 
(Mnnsianccs rederred to at the commenccniciiit of this ileport, hut 
iittic progress has been made dnriug the year under review.’^ 1 n 
Paiahimindiy village sihools liavc been established by voluntary 
subscription. They arc attended by 1870 pupils who study 
Heading, AVriting, (demography, and Aritlimetic. In the liill tracts 
of the Ganjani IPstrict there arc Pt schools for the Khond })o- 
pulation. It is dilllcuit to induce the Khonds to stiidj^, they 
luiviug* an idea that education and taxation go together. Of 
ilic iiiiinhcrof [)U]fds 1 pT99 were [iindoos and only 17 hhonds. 
ddicrc is however, a change a])parent in the sentiments of tlic 
hill Chiefs, One Imndrcd vernacular schools arc tobe Cvstablished, 
giving insiriictirvii in reading, arithmetic, geography, and history 
when liisiories can be obtained. They liavc not hoMwer us yet, 
been organized, “^Mn connection with the subject of Ycr noon- 
lar Education nu interesting Beport has recently l)ccu laid be- 
fore Go\crmuent on the Ahwnacular ATllagc Schools supported 
hy LliC Church hlissionary Society in Tinncvolly. "No less than 
817 Schools of this class arc supported by this Society in the 
District of Tinncvclly under 267 Masters and 107 Mistresses, 
nhosc salaries range from Ru])ees8 to lls. 7 per mensem. In these 
7802 pupils are under instruction (5116 being Ghns- 
tians and 2686 Hindoos.^’) The schools arc conskhmrably in ad- 
Tauce of ordinary village schools. A series of works in Tamil, and 
Malayalim arc being ])rc])arcd, and a profcssorslii]) of vcriuieuhn* 
literature has i)ccn established iu the Presidency College. '' This 
Officer is cm[>loyed, not only in giving instruction asidiii super- 
intending the course of Vernacular study in the Presidency Ck)h 
lege, but in advising tlio Bircctoi' of Ihihlic insirnelion ou all 
matters connected with AhTuacular Ediication, and in examining 
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diul rojjorupg on all Vermicular ScLoul ])Ooks prc]j?irc(l for tlu*, 
ICdiicatiouai Depiirtiiieufc/’ A vernacular newspaper luts also 
been staried at lis. 3 a yojir. 

The sum antliorizcd for cxpciidiUirc on Public Works In 
5() van Rs. 4p.31frib. There is an Executive Engineer with 
au cstablislimcnt in every district of the Presidency. The 
transfer of the department from the rcnciiuc to the ])rofcssional 
fiutlioriiics is not yet, liowevcr^ (fuitc c(;oi[)]cte. The o|)Ci*a-. 
tions of the dcipartinont liave l)cen eliicUy in roads^ bridges 
and ^vorks of imgatioii, vliicP are detailed. 

The number of*troo])s absent IVom t be Madras Ih^^sidcney in 
Eurmab, tlu^ Straits and Lalmau is KESTfj vEiieli must be re- 
lieved oiicc in tlirec years. Tlic eost of' this laovcnnoni is Rs. 
2,5 bOOO a year. A steam vessel constriieied jjy the (,h)urL of 
])ir(!Ctors is on her way to Madras. 

Tlic total income of the IViadras Presiikmey for llui year 
1 855-56 is thus estimated : 


Land Ilcveuuc, 

lls. .'i, ii,;w,0()() 

Salt, 

■ i 000 

Tribute, 

oisoo'ooii 

Abkarcc, 

irjjOoii 

Customs, 

li;00,0()() 

Moturpha, 

IO,7T,0()0 

n,o;5,0()0 

Miscellaneous, 

General dciiartmout iu- 1 

eiudiiig Stamiis, Post > 

I:.* 18,000 

OhLCC, &c., J 

Military miscellaneous, 

Judicial niLsecilancous, . . 

2,!)3,()00 

l,l-.2,000 

Kiarinc, 

70,000 

Extraordinary Receipts, 

(SO, 000 

, 1 H 1 ^ I 1 w 'k n ‘■i^ 

5,6 t, 000 

IlIloLv ... 

I'otil, 

r),o:>,8;j,ooo 


The estimated dislmrsmnculs for the yimr under report wcrl^ 
IS follows: — cx[Knuliturc^ in the (jeiKn'al Department, was 
issumcd at Rupees J ,()5/>(b000. Tins cimsists [lartly of PoHii- 
:al Disbursements ehargcahlc on the Revenues, ajicl partly of 
Hilaries, Establishmcjiis, tNSc. of Olllecrs employed in the Gene- 
*al Department. The lh)litical Disbursements were estimated at 
UipcGs 55,37,000.^^ The Jiidi(*ial chargCvS -were Rs. 30,02,006, 
he revenue charges lis. 50,07,000, 3dic marine di^partnient 
osis lls. 1,27,000. 3Hic military expencliiurc amouiUs to Jis. 
J, 03, 66,000, The total ohargcH on Public Works are Rs, 
1,61,000, and the extraordinary chargers to Jls. 1/13,000, 
lid extraordinary Public Works to lls. 13,81,000. The 
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total disbursements amount therefore to Rs. 5,69,62,000 
leaving a deficit of Rs. 57,33,000. “This deficiency has, 
however, been more than met by the balance on hand at 
the beginning of the year, and which amounted to 17,30,000^ 
lakhs of Rupees. The result would have been different:— 
the balance would have been augmented, instead of being 
swallowed up ; — a sui’idus, instead of a deficit, of i-eceipts would 
have been exhibited, to the extent of Rupees 24,29,000 or 
nearly a quarter of a million sterling, — if the Expenditure 
on account of the Madras Troops, which are not actually serving 
within this Presidency had not been carried to account.” 
Certain reforms in matters of account and audit are described, 
and it is mentioned that the coinage of the year has been Rs. 
55,72,000. The bullion presented at the mint by merchants 
has been Rs. 72,61,000. The daily delivery of rupees was raised 
to 36,000 a day for about a month, but the work wore out the 
cattle which turn the luminating mills. The expenditure of the 
Mint is Rs. 1,30,404 and the receipts Rs. 2,09,074. “During 
the year under review two Chaplains and four Assistant Chap- 
lains have been added to the Establishment of the Church of 
England, making the number of the former 13 and of the latter 
22.” Churches have been erected at Combaconum, Nellore, 
Mei’cara, Palamcottah, Cuddapah, and Secundrabad. * 

The Nuwaub of the Carnatic died on 7th October, 1855 without 
issue. On _ the 29th of the same month the Raja of Tanjore died 
leaving no issue. In both cases the office and dignity have ceas- 
ed, but liberal provision is to be made for all relatives. The Raja 
of Travancore has been warned as to the misgovernment existing 
in his state. In February, 1856 a petty chief of Purlah Kimedy 
roused the Soorahs and other savage tribes to outrage, but the 
prompt and vigorous measures of the Government suppressed 
the movement. 

6343 coolies have emigrated to the Mauritius during the year. 
The emigrants proceed to this island cheerfully, and often renew 
their engagements with the planters ; Emigration to the West In- 
dies is suspended by the immensely increased demand for la- 
bour throughout the Presidency. Cotton gins of improved con- 
struction have been introduced by Government. The e.xperi- 
ments to introduce merino sheep from Mysore, however, have 
failed. Exhibitions of agricultural produce have been sanction- 
ed in each Zillah, and Rs. 60,000 allowed for prizes. There are 
conservancy establishments for the preservation of forests in Ca- 
nara, Malabar, and Coimbatore. In all they pay their expenses, 
and return a profit. A separate establishment for the entire 
Pnjsidency is about to bo organized. The report records a few 
I)artial surveys, mentions that the obsciwatory is maintained, 
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and observes iliat tlie Government central museum^ Madras 
’^Gnstituted 14tli August, 1851, by Notification of Government j 
contains 32,000 specimens, 'tv>. (L) A Museum of Natural His- 
tory, with 12,000 specimens, illustrative of Mineralogy, Geology, 
Pateontology, and Zoology ; (II.) A Museum of Economic Geo- 
logy^ with 9,000 specimens, illustrative of raw malerials in the 
Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal Kingdoms ; Machinery, Manu- 
factures, Sculptures, Models, and the Plastic Art ; (III.) A Mu- 
seum of Geographical Geology, with 7,000 specimens i (IV,) A 
Public Library of 1500 books ; (V,) Coins, Antiquities, &c., and 
(VI.) A Zoological Collection of Animals/^ The success of the 
vaccine establtkiinent has diminished, the decrease of children 
vaccinated in seven districts l)cing 23,103. The total of opera- 
tions however has been -i, 10, 372, and the vaccine lymph is con- 
sidered efficient. The ratio of fuilnres is 77*9 per 1000. The 
expense is Rs. 28,308, The number of patients treated in the 
85 Civil Dispensaries amounts to 1,81, 009, and the cost to Rs, 
62,990. The sanitary condition of the Ai’my during the year 
has been satisfactory. The ratio of mortality was 2.1 per cent, 
among tbo European and l.l among the native soldiery. The 
Appendix contains the returns summarized above, with the ad- 
dition of the census taken in 1851. It exhibits a i>opu]ation of 
2,33,01,097, of whom 1,10,50,113 arc males and 1,05,31,584 
females, 1,99,01,808 Hindoos, and 10,79,899 Mussalmans, 


ANNUAL REPORT ON COCHIN. 

Vor 1S55-50. 

Ok 23rd July, 1850, Lieut. General W. Cullen reports that the 
Appeal Court of Cochin consists of one Hindoo, one East Indian, 
and one Shastry, There are two Zillah Coui'ts each with two 
Judges, and a Shastry, There are no Moonsiff s Courts, but in 
Chittoor the Tehsiklar is also a Moonsiff. In the native year 
1,03,01,045 eases were filed of which lOtO were decided* The Ap- 
peal Court disposes of criminal cases, and in extreme cases an appeal 
lies to the Rajah and Resident. lathe year mentioned above 221 
criminal cases were disposed of. The Dewan is the Magistrate, 
and the Tehsildars Police Officers. The Revenues amount to 


Land Revenue, 

» . » 

... 

... Es. 4,10,996 

Teak, 

. « . 

» . » 

... „ 37,650 

Customs, 

t r • 

• . » 

... „ 36,075 

Salt, . . 

. m 


. . „ 1,09,163 

Tobacco, 

... 


... „ 55,875 

Pepper, 

, . . 


.. „ 21,875 

Miscellaiieous, 

• . « 

. . 

... „ 25,309 

Abkaree, 

» » * 

*.« 

... „ 5961 
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The provision for educiitioii ronslsts of ‘‘ a siiudl .Eiipfisii 
School af Ei'vacohim for 40 boys^ a School at ''rriclioor ibr 2(h. 
and an Eip^dish School for tlio Jc^ra in tlie Town oi Tvluttoii- 
cherry. Tlic total expense is about 2^000 ilnpces per 
There arc 5881 scholars in tlie vernacular schools. 

The roads throiigliout the province are excellent. The coun- 
try is irrigated from tanks and the fall of rain is large. The 
Com])aiiy^s post docs not pass tlirougli Cochin. A few guaj*ds 
are Icept up at an expense of Tls. 10^504. The population 
amounts to 3,31 of whom 9764 are Bramliiiis, 81,082 
Syrian Christians. The teak forests arc diminisiiing. Iron 
for agricultunil purposes, is manufactured from the magclic 
iron sand and iron latoritie clays which abound in the 

eastern portion of the province. No other ores have been 

discovered. As in Travancore tlie higli mountains and 
partial table lands of Cochin as well as all tlie lower de- 
tached ranges towards tlie sea coast, ^^ppear to consist ex- 
clusively of granite, gneiss, and lioriiblcnd rocks. TjateriLe 
occupies much of the low country as usual, but with gra- 
nitic or gneiss rocks constantly appearing at the surface, 

even to within 5 or 6 miles of the Sea Coast. Towards 

the East of tlie Chittoor District commence those widely 
distributed deposits of kuukiir and travertine which cover so 
great a portion of the District of Coimbatore to the North, as 
well as to the East, towards Oodainalacotuh, The total 

disbursements amount to 7,26,973, and the total revenue to Rs. 
7,40,5.22. The tribute paid to the Company is t-wo lakhs of 
rupees. The Government has eight lakhs of ru])ces invested in 
Company's papei’, derived from the tobacco monopoly. 


TRAVANCOEE. 
/m 1855-5(i. 


On 21st July, 1856, Lieut. General Cullen, Resident, Travau- 
<‘orc aiifl Cochin reports that Travancore contains an Append 
Court, of four Judges, and five Zillah Courts of two Judges 
and a Shastry. There are 15 Moonsiff^s Courts. Tlie Moon- 
siifs receive from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 each. The Law is Hindoo 
law modified in particular cases. In 1030 the number of 
suits filed and received was 6,9 1*5 ; of wliich 5,6.26 were decid- 
ed. The .Judges of the Appeal Court ai’c the Criminal Judges ; 
one of them goes on circuit half yearly. Their powers arc 
limited : — ^ 



Serurily lor 

willt loi!'«l (o^Oii l'(UKluCt = 

lunoo’'*. 

(^•im i iiL} 1 C< > u y J 0 0 IC.- . ^ ^ 5 f ) ! a ] , 

Circsiit, ...... 200 O* 0() 1^000 

Appeal;... DiHi.*rol.Loi!« 1 !• 00 iviiou- 

ary. ra*} . 

Ifoavy .‘^eiitcBce!:; arc sal/rnOled 1 m {hr Rajah aoal tlio Rr^i-leiRu 
lii I'Re aa.Die }ear GO I* I'r'njuiiul laisos war. (irr<0o;l. It ia pro- 
poarcl to ap])oint Civil aixl hh-ssions ('oirviato air * aw 

plojaal ii])oii the roaial^. 

O'lic lieveuue a-inouni.'^ t(^ 

Land llevciuiC; .. ». iOi. 10,20, 02"^ 

Duties, . . . , . , . . j/Oo; I 1' I 

Salt; (Country,) .. .. .. 1,10, h‘G0 

Salt; (Bom!)ay,) .. .. .. 1,5P>,700 

(JardainumS;. . . , - . . . ;> L 1 7hhi2 

ToWo, .. .. *. .. HMH);000 

Popper,' M 1,70,711' 

Miscellaneous, .. .. .. „ ] 552,2] 1 

Abkarce, . . . . . . * • 50,Hi)() 

Teak; H^ihO 

Stamped paper is not used exeepL lor sales, or 

transfers of property. Tlic raie.-^ are very low. l\)baeeo is now 
smiio'O'led into the eoiintiy to .sueli nii (‘’sRmt Unit the revenue is 
rapidly deteriorating*. Tliere is a irce-Si'hool at Trevanilrinu 
with 120 hoys of all castes. ‘^^Tln5 eoursu of insirue4-ion is 
Grammar; Arithmetic, Geogrjptliy; ATaihemat ies, iiU'lnding* A1- 
g’e])ra and Geometry; &e. '’riiero are also Si‘veral ]n'ivat(5 Rngw 
lish Sehools in diHorent parts r)f Tivwaneore, l^esitles those eon- 
ducted by the Members of the Church and London Missioji Soeie- 
ties.'’’^ TIio private schools are very miincronS; the Mission selxools 
educating (1902 cliildren, and other schools 19,700. The road 
from the frontier to Trevnindrum is in tole.rablc order. There is a 
systopa of irrigation in four talooks; 1)ufc not maintained as it 
ought to be. Alleppee is the priindpal port; and all monopoly 
articles are there eoliccted ami sold. It is an open road-stead but 
safe and convenient. Quilon has a tolerable anchorage but its 
importance has diminished. There arcs 14 Protestant Missionaries 
in Travaneore. ^^Tlie Truvancore Government maintain a bmly 
of Infantry; called the Nair Brigade; consisting of 2 Battalions, 
of 750 bayonets eaeh/"^ It is commanded by a Captain of Mad- 
ras Infirntry with two European officers, two ^Gocah^ officers. 
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and li local Medical officer. It costs Rs. IjStSjOSl. Tlie popula- 
tion of Travancore in 1854 was 22,63,6d<7. The Syrian Chris- 
tians nmnher 1^91,009. There are 1,40^000 soil slaves. The 
forests^ chiefly of teak^ are a monopoly. There is no minino’^ 
the Ghauts never having been examined with care. Considerable 
attention is paid to vaccination^ and 27^054 persons were vacei- 
nated last year, the failures being only 11 per cent. There are 
charity hospitals at Quilon, Trevandrum, and Aileppee. An ob- 
servatory constructed in 1837-38 costs lis. 14,000 a year, and a 
smaller one has recently been erected on a peak in the Ghauts at 
an altitude of 6200 feet. 

For the eight years ending 1853-54 the financial position of 
Travaneore has been as follows : — 

The average Annual Receipts liave been about,. . -10 Lakbs. 

Although one year, owing to drought, the Receipts 
were only, . . . . . . . . 3GJ „ 

The average Annual Disbursements for the same 
interval^ .. .. ... 39^,, 


Or below the Receipts, 


There has been a considerable increase of expenditure since 
1820, in Dewasoins, Ootperahs, and the cost of the Palace. Tlie 
charges for the administration of justice, collection of tlie rcvci- 
nue, &c. have scarcely changed for 30 years, and amount to Rs. 
6,52,050. The tobacco is tlie only monopoly yet seriously en- 
dangered. It is feai^ed that it will not afford this year more 
than lOi or 11 lakhs of Rupees, and must hereafter gradually 
diminish, owing to the large quantities smuggled in from Cochin 
and along the coastd^ The native Government wished to sus- 
pend payment of the subsidy, but this has been declared imprac- 
ticable. The low country of Travaneore, from Cochin to Quilon, 
has a mean breadth of from 40 to 50 miles, the beds of tbe rivers 
at the base of the Ghats nowhei’e exceeding 2 or 300 feet above 
the sea, nor does the general level of the country, though 
much undulated and intersected by numerous ranges of rocky 
hills, rise materially above that level. A table-land, some 
60 miles from North to South, separates the low country from 
the Districts of Madura and Tinnevelly, its Noitilieni half 
being from 20 to 25 miles broad, the Southern lialf about 
8 miles only. On its Western edge, this high land is about 
2,500 feet above tbe sea-, but it rises gradually to the .Past- 
ward, where it attains an altitude oi* 4,090 to 5,000 feet, and 
where the ttmiperature iu the month of January is about (K) and 
in th.e, month of April European fruits Imve been iiied 
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.uulF.uiveod {ju tJieR<* lands, l'Tuiane<:^‘S, :uid (‘olleo liave 

l)5*eu iijiruduced into Tritvaacorc l>r a l\[adi'as liruu 


ANNUAL HE PC) LIT ON LOME A T. 

For 1B55-5G. 

TrrE Probirl nicy of Eoinbay coiitaius 7aila!is. in six of 
these tlicro is a Judge. In Kliaiideisli aiid Sliohipore, llicrc are 
only Assistant Judges. In tlirce Zijiahs llici’c an* Senior Assistant 
J udges at detaclied stations/^ There are inoreovor 7' JL'hicipai Sud- 
diu' Ameciis, 13 Sudder Amccus and 7'3 Afoonsihs. Tiie Ziliah 
Judges havo])o\v'cr to decide original suits and ap[n*a[s involving 
saims of any auioimt. The Senior Assistant Jiulgc^^ at a detacljCHL 
Station, has power to decide appeals in which the sum in dispuUi 
amounts to Rupees 5,000. An Assistant Judge is^ in the lirst 
instance, strictly an Assistant to the Judge, perlbrnnng such du- 
ties in the Judge^s Oil ice as may he entrusted to liim, Ihii ho 
may be invested with jKuvor to decide ap])cals up to Rs. 5JhM). 
A S udder Anicen has power to try original suits not involving 
larger sums than Rupees Jd,()00.‘ A’ Mooiisilf lias power io 
try original suits not involving larger sums tliau Rupees 5,000.’^ 
The priiicipal reform introduced durhig the ycai' iias ])cen io 
change the ministerial officers of the native courts into servants 
of tlie State. Formerly they were servants of the Judges, paid 
by tliem, and removed by them. 'JTk^ returns ot civil ])usii]css 
exlnhit an excessive amount of arreai's caused by freipicut 
vacancies from sickness, ddie same courts decide all eriniiual 
cascs^, tlie ])Owcr of the Sessions Jiulg’c extending to seven velars’ 
imprisonment -with hard labour, of a Senior Assistant Session 
Judge and an Assistant Session Judge i.o two years. ^^Thc 
Magistrat(^ and liis A8sista,nis can adjudge seni.ences oJ‘ imprison- 
ment with liard labour not taeeeding one year/^ 

The atbuition of Government has been directed anxiously to 
the (|noBtion oi torture. Tiiere is no revenue torture in the Fre- 
sideney. TJie ])oliee, liowever, oceasiorially employ torture, a-nd 
painlul eases transpired at Nussick, Poona, and Surat* The Go- 
vernment has dismissed a Foujdar and iHunoved a Ma)gistrai»e 
ibr carelessness on tlie subject. The practice of obtaining 
confessions has been discouraged, and in Sind, a Non-regu- 
lation Proviu(te, the police have been prohibited from receiving 
them. In October, 1855, an oHicer was appointed to the sn])ervi- 
sion cd the Police establishments, under the title of Commissioner 
of Police. In the Bombay PrcBidency, eatJi Colh‘ntorate has 
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mider wliose com maud tlie Police force of tlie District^ both 
Village and Stipcudlaiy^ is placed, and to wliom^ as an Assis- 
tani of the Magistrate, is eiitrnsted the duty of making all ar- 
rangemeiiis for tlie prevention of crime and the apprehension of 
criminals/^ Among his duties is a reorganization of the village 
police, which has been actively commenced, and the stipendiary 
Police have been more elEciently distributed over the districts, 
A thorough reform has also been commenced in the Police’ of 
the Presidency town, under the superintendence of Mi\ Forjett, 
An Inspector of Jails lias been appointed, penal discipline has 
been rendered more strict, and under his supervision, there is al- 
ready a perceptible diminution of mortality in the J ails though 
the number of prisoners has been increased. The Presiden- 
cy of Bombay comprises, in all, about l,d 0,407 square miles, of 
which 03,599 are included in the Province of Sind, and 75,808 
represent the extent of the British possessions in the Provinces 
of Western India, known as Guzerat, the Deccan, Khandeish, tlie 
Southern hlahraita Country, and the Konkan.^^ 

There are thirteen Collectorates exclusive of Sind which is 
managed as a Non-regulation Province. In the Collectorates 
the Collector is, as to almost all revenue que>stions, subject to the 
ordinary courts. In Sind he is res])onsible only to Govern-, 
mont. Tlie llepoi't enters into a description of each Collectoratc 
whieli may l^e thus sunanarized : — ■ 


J)isirkt» Area square miles, Pojmlalion, Capital, 

Ahmedabad, 4,40:3 G, 53,730 Ahmedabad, 

Kaira, 1375 5,80,G31 None. 

Broach, 1,351 2,90,981 Broaein 

Surat, 1,482 4,93,934 Surat. 

Khandeish, 12,078 7,85,744 None. 

Tanna, 5,400 8,74,570 Tanna. 

Poona, 5,250 0,98,587 Poona. 

Ahmednugger, . . . 10,07 8 1 0,02,733 Ahmednugg(ir, 

Sholapoor, 8,5G5 0,85,587 Sholapoor. 

Sattara, .11,000 12,19,073 Satiara. 

Belgauin, G,515 10,35,738 Belgaum. 

Dharwar, 3,790 7,57,849 

liutnagheny, .... 4*, 500 C, 05,238 Kutnagherry, 

Bombay, 20 5,20,800 Bombay. 

Kurraclico, 19,24-0 3,44,144 Kuiiachee. 

Hydrabad, Hydrahad. 

SMkarpoor, ...... 11 ,532 5,13,674 Shikarpoor. 


This Cohoetorato is watered by the Gharr, a branch of the 
Indus recently connected with the Narra. It is indicative of 
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riful jiiJiciuiislj tain ii(.‘W ('iii luis hi one soafion [kiU 

it}^ own cosi/^ It is expected^ Unit the frontier dis- 
tviets settled the ]>]iiudenn;^' tribes will yield ii revenue of t\r(^ 
lalrlis of rupees. 

The hind revenue system oi^he Pro.ddonej’ is the Pyotware(% 
intGiTupted by boldingu. Tn Sind the old grain asness- 

uiont has l^^een eoiom sited for n, lii^ht cash assessiBcnit/ui i:nf>st 
districts. The Rewnue Snrve;./ lire nearly completed in tlio 
Southcru Divisioiv but the hereditary farmers oi' Iliitnaghcrry 
offer a strong* opposition. Several iniprovenients of <letad have 
been carried nut in i.ho SiTro«v^ a.eaj alienated Imnis are surveyed 
xvhetlrer tUoli* owners like it ov nob Tiie onquiry into alienated 
ro'vouues e/finnieneodi in ISR]^ a.nd lias been steadily proseeuled. 
idt'bddt) claims ha VO ]>ee!i nvanveih of whioh IdlhyilVO reinahi for 
adjudication. Frauds to a. extent have Invm discovered in 

claims to small pieces of land. 'The expenditure of ilm department 
has heiui in ;dl Jls. iJSylG L The ainuiai rcwonianmiacdiatcly 
saved is ids. and llio riwenue b> ho saved alter tlie ]aps<* 

of on(j or more lines ILs. ()d,ril:v. Tlu‘ mnoluinents of village 
olPicers hiive been regulated so as to ]>r<jven(' oiitlh‘Ss sul)-di vision. 
The service of (Jovernment is now iiuuvfoisj an (>lf|Oot ol* junbi- 
lion. 

The amount oibuisioins levied dnrine; flu* has been on 
Imports, ... Us. 

Exports^, ... ... ... brbdl,r3*ts 


Total, r»ldHbPiO 

This sliowT. an iuen^ase of Us. 10,d‘27 over the prcH'oding rear* 
The custom reveiuie of 8iud amounts to Rs. 7(^000 but nnath 
ol' it is levitcd in Jiombay. The frontier duties auiount to Rs. 
r}5y27d. All dutiiis on i.he inland froniier of Sind have ceased; 
tlio Khan of Kinilai^ now devies oiily 8 annas a maiind on all 
goods. The salt revenn(‘ is realistul from an Exca’so duty levied, 
at ihe pans, on all Sail. removiMl, at the rate generally of 3 
annas per Indian niaund of S2 tbs.'^' The excise nmoim ted dur- 
ing the year to lls. ^7,19,077. The opium revoimo is levied by 
a tax of Rs. 401^ a chest, and ainonnts to 11$. 1,00,56,400. A 
Director of Public Instruction and lour Irispixdors luive been ap- 
])oinicd. The (iovoimment grants to private scliools, a sehooJ- 
house, coutiiigoncies, and half the charge for masters. Sixty 
schools have been thus established, and 20 will immediately bo 
created. A searching examination has been made into the condi- 
tion of the Colleges. It has drawn the attention of Oovernmetii 
to much riiguirmg correetioiu The native gentry in Katiywar 
and some towns of Ouz;erat have given mnnificeni donations to- 

Wfirds ^‘ducufimi 
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Public W 03 ’ks have been checked the absence of scientific 
Engineers j of eighteen Captains in the Corps five only have 
been available^ and of thirty -two first Lieutenants only fii- 
teen. There is not one second Lieutenant in the Bombay 
Army who is duly qualified for Engineering Service. 
Twelve gentlemen have been sent out by the Court of Directors^ 
but they w^'amt experience. The changes also have been exces- 
sively frequent. The following shews the work accoinxilished : — 


— ■ - i. 

Expended on Roads and Bridges, . . . 
Docks, Dock Yard, Offices, and Build- 

Rupees 

12,88,095 

11 

9 

ings for Maj'ine jiurposes, . . 

Piers and Jetties, .and clearances of 


71,891 

9 

11 

Tidal Rivers and Creeks, 


2:3/)52 

7 

3 

Light Houses and Beacons, ..... 


0,914. 

3 

2 

Reclamation of Land from the Sea, 
Canals, Irrigational Bimdaras, 

}> 

1,20,159 

4 

0 

Tanks, and Wells, 


3,40,580 

13 

0 


Fortifications^ Magazines^ and IMi- 
litary Store-Louses and Offices^ &c.^ 
Barracks and Buildmgs connected 
theromth, 

Schools, 

Hosx)italS; 

ChurelicSj Burial Grounds, &c., . . . 
Jails and Buildings for Police pur- 

|)OSGS, ... 

Misceilaneoiis*. Government Houses, 
Ciitehenies, Travel! ers^ Bim galo ws, 
Dhurrumsalas, Ferries, Post Offices, 
Telegraph Stations, See. &c., 


3,P.5,GJt! 11 

2,81,800 15 
27,032 9 
31,715 12 
i(KG03 1 


L!i,022 11 


2,50,4'Sh 


Total, Rupees, ... ... „ 29,08,892 2 9 

The most important original works are : — Loiver Narra 
Bmds — Original cost, Rupees 36,666 — Net Revenue, P^upees 
3 Fofdtaah Cancd-^Ox\giwA cost, Ruj>ces 900, additionai 

cost, Rupees 4*, GOO ; ia all Rupees 5,500 — Not Revenue, Ru])ccs 
73,0)00. Figi Bmul — Original cost, liiij)ecs 9,81 8 — Net Revenue, 
Eiqxics 78,7511. Balaimipoor Bwtd,in ihe Telman Bejmly Co/- 
leclOi'utiij (Original cost, Rupees 118 — Net Revenue, Rupees], li70.^^ 
The Report ]jrocecchs to detail the history of the Railway works 
and observes that the Bhorc Ghaut lias boon finally samd-iou.. 
cd as the point of ascicnt, to tlie lauds licyond tlie range. Dur- 
ing the year the Great Iiuliau l^umisula line lias boon oxtend- 
ext from CuUiun to Campoolco or 537 miles in ail. 1 lie works 
on tlui Bliore Ghaut, as well as ilie section to Poona, were 
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nsi ir> Siiolapooi’;, a disbance of 1G5 niiles^ was also saiicfcioDed^ 
and the works were commenced in March. Without waiting* for 
the working* plans^ the contracts have been let on i*ates. Sanction 
was also given to the construction of the Thidl Ghaut incline, and 
for the Nortli-east line, as far as Julg-aiim (miles £10 ;) all these 
are now being staked out, and teiidcws will be invited during tJie 
ensuing; year, Siuwejs ol extensions from Jnbbulpo'or to Mirza- 
pore a distance of £d7 miles, were also sent in, and of a branch 
to Oomrawuttee and Nagpoor, a length of £ Ml miles of which 
latter bixe coiistruetioii has Ixecn sanction ech It has now, 
diereiore, HI) miles open for traffic ; £19 miles let to contra, (*-t 
and under construction ; £i0 miles sanctioned and ficing ]u*e- 
pared for coniaict ; (>91 luihis sin*v<yod, but construction not 
yeb sanctioned/^ The Baroda and Central India Railway eom- 
])ietcd their survey from Surat to Broach, and broke ground on 
1st May, 185(). The Sind Railway Las been employed surveying 
lines between Knrrachoc and diilcrcnt ])oints upon the Indus. 

The Indian Navy includes twidve steamers, two ol' 1890 tons 
iuxd two of 1 150, a lid nine sailing vessels, one of Iburh^cn, and two 
of twelve guns, A now Siearu frigaLi has Ixeen laid down, hut 
during the year there haveluieu no important measures coniioct- 
c‘(l with the Navy, the pilotage duos, or lln* lutihours of the 
Prosidencyu Tlie following statement shews the iijiancuai posi- 
tion of the Pi'esidcncy : — 

RECEIPTS, 

(rencral Department, including Sind and 

Sattara, ... ... £1,7/!), 1)07-11-1 

Judicial ditto ditto ditto ... 3,S?),378-I-I> 

llevcane ditto ditto ditto ... 4,0k0 ls7J0-5-8 

!\J[uriue ditto ditto Sind ()Ji7,Jld-7-d 

Military ditto ditto ditto ... lOJU,lS5-L-£ 

Ihibutc, ... ... ... 8,85,G08-S-£ 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

General Dept, including Sind and Sattara, X,2lJ)B,9;l7-2-B . 

Judicial ditto ditto ditto 40,48,081-4-7 

Revenno ditto ditto ditto 1,21,85,088-9-5 

Marine ditto ditto Sind ... 20,81, l7l)-4-.8 

Miliiai^y ditto ditto Bind and Saiiara, 1,07,50,421-14-10 
Tribute and Guicowar Ccssioxx, 1,10,285-7-11542,50,403-11-8 

Balaxico Rupees, .3,39,911-15-1 

Showing a surplus of 3,39,911. The cost of the civil (js- 
taldishmeuis amounts to Rs. 4,441,570, 

The numlxcr of Cbuxdains in the Bombay Presidemiy has b(;on 
incj’eascd to 33. There are 31 clmreLes consecrated and eighi» 
not (consecrated. Eight more ax*e under constx’iiction. The lie- 
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occurred oi' ilic liilere^t except ilie Idockade of Bei’beni, 

This lias heeu uauiiitained throughout the year to couipel the 
surreirder oi* the Somalis who attacked Lieut. Burton, and mur- 
dered Lieut. Stroyan. The men have not heen surrendered 
hut the Somalis have lost their entire trade, 

^^Thc only measures of general interest in the Military De- 
partment, have been the introducuon of Army Schools, and 
the cxperiinciiis with the lific invented by Lieut. Col. John Jacob, 
Tiiis riiic is a four-grooved, with a new conical ball and shell. 
The result of a trial was convincing, that, before a smallbocly 
of marksmen armed with such weapons, no Battery of Artillery 
could long hold its g-ronud ; for a ])ox (iiled with powder was 
exploded by a shell fired at 300 yards, and irom the cil*cci of the 
shells on the butt, it was evident tlial the same result would 
have heen atUiijied at the greatest range from which practice 
wms made, rb. 1,S00 yards ; the shells on exploding tearing out 
a large IVagmciit of the wall.'’'’ A Normal School has been 
established for training School ]\Tasters for native soldiers. 

The miscellaneous work of the year has been important. Mea- 
sures liave been token for systematk*, cnqnhy into the enormous 
ulicDaiions of tlio Public Bevenuc in G-uzerat. Plans have been 
under consideration (or improving the ports of Ouzerat, and 
measures of irrigation have been considered. The census has 
been (leh>ycd, liiit in 1851 the population of Bombay was 
1,02,65,7 1’O souls, and of Sind 1 5,71,908 souls. The cotton 
farms in Broach and Surat liave been broken up as failures, but 
Dr. Forbes in Dharwar has introduced an important improve- 
ment on the saw-gin. Attention has been paid to the planting 
of Babool, Teak and other useful trees, and the stores of timber 
ill tlic dockyard have been placed under the control of the con- 
servator of forests. IT]) to the 1st January, 1856, 336 Towns and 
Villages of this Presidency (of wdiich 292 arc in the Sattara 
Colicctorate) were brought under the operation of Act XXVI. 
of J850.^’ Very little improvement has, however, been ef- 
fected in the sanitary condition of the towns, and the popular 
plans of taxation arc exceedingly vague. The Government is 
of o])iinou that municipal taxation should be made compulsory. 
A scheme iias been sanciioued for supplying Bombay wuth ivatcr 
at a cost -wliicli will probably amount to 30 laklis of rupees. 
The money has bo(U) advanced by Government to the Municipality. 
^^The Meilicjil De])art}ncnt of ibis Frcsblency {'ousisis of 55 vSur- 
geons, including 3 mcuibers of (he Mctlicid Board and 5 Su]>er- 
iuietuiing 8urg(MUis, i3(J yVssiidant Surpp‘ons, 112 VVarrmit Me- 
dical Ollicers, inclusive of \poih(*c;iri<»}', Shuvnrds nud Assis(u,nt 
A f>oi!u^eai'ies. In flu* Hubordiuaie Mudiojd Bslallislnnents 
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AfeslslaiiL Surgeons lia?e been appointed Superintendents of Vacci- 
nation and last year they vaccinated 2^58^872 persons. Then^ are 
hospitals at every Civil and Military station. Each Civil hos- 
pital has a dispensary. There are ten Civil Dispensaries. 

The Appendices contain the tables summarized above, Tlic 
most important returns may he tlms summarized : — 

In the Sadder Court Civil Suits last^ . . 2 y. 6 m. 3 d. 

Districts and City Judges^ . . . . 1 y. 1 in. ID d. 

Subordinate Judges^ . . , . . . 3 y. 8 m. 1 cl. 

Assistant Judges^ . . , . - , 1 y. 0 m, 13 d. 

Principal Sudder Anieems^ . . * 3 m. 15 d. 

Sadder AmeenSj . . . . , . in. 12 d. 

i\Ioonsifls_, . . . . « . ^ • 7 m. 5 d. 

Crimijial cases relbrred to Nlzamut Adalui Iasi, ... 107, da^v. 

Persons apprehended;, .. .. .. oHpr/T. 

Convicted, .. .. 1I3>30. 

Capiiaijy puuislicd, . . . . « . VX 


ANNUAL IIEPOIIT OF PJDaOpvL. 
l^or 1855-56. 

Bengal, Behar and Orissa, have au area of 2,53,000 square 
miles. ^^The existing Civil Courts iu Bengal arc Her Majesty’s 
Supreme Court and the Small Cause Court at (hilcmUa ; thci 
Court of Sudder Dewanny AdaAvlut, the Courf:s of the ZilJali 
Judges, the Principal Sudder Amcens, the Suddcir Anicous and 
the Aloonsiffs in the Interior."’ A Moonsiff has jurisdiction 
up to Rs. 300, a Sudder Amecn up to Rs. 1,000, and a Principal 
Sudder Amcento any amount. From all decisions of the M<)on- 
siir and Sudder Ainccn there is an Appeal to tins Ziliah Judge. 
From all decisions of the Principal Sudder Amcen where the value 
of the property does not exceed 5,000 Rupees, there is an Appeal 
to the Ziilah Judge, where the value is above 5,000 Rupees, 
tlic Appeal is to the Sudder Dewauny Adawlut.” There is a 
further or special appeal from all decisions passed by the J udge 
or Principal Sudder Amcen if the decision has failed to deter- 
mine all the issues or is contrary to law, or if any document has 
]>ecn misconstrued, if there is ambiguity in the decision, or if 
tlierc is substantial error of procedure on the face of the record. 
There are twenty-six Zillab Judges in Bengal^ and a Ihdncipal 
Sadder Amcen in every district where there is a Judge, lu 
two districts, Monghyr and Furreod pore there are Principal 
Sudder Amcens specdally belonging to the district, ^licro are 27 
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tlic second coracle, Tlie number of Original suits which ciuuc 
iKdurc the Courts oi’ Original Jurisdiction in 1855 was ],15^85d, 
Oi‘ these iij, R5 were decided on their merits, 5 18 were dis- 
missed on delmdt ; 27,011) were adjusted or withdrawn , leaving 
80,837 pending at tlic end of the year. Of these cases only 
2,188 came before European Judges, whilst the great hulk, 
ainoimtiiig to 77,081 wtu’C solely in the hands of tlic Native 
Judges/' Of these. 

1 Connected with the land rent, . . . . ... 15,702 

2 Otherwise connected with land, ... ... . . 7,250 

8 Couuected'with debts, wages, &e., ... ... 40,177 

I Caste, Itcligiou, &c., . . ... ... ... obi 

5 indigo, Sugar, Silk, &c,, ... .2,188 

7i,G2S 

The new law of evidence has ml need tlic number of suds on 
])onds. Under that law the parties can be examined, and tlie 
money lenders do not like to give evidence in Court, till every 
other chance has failed. Of the entire number of suits 81,21 1 
w^ere decided in favor of the plaintifl* to 15,204 in favour oi‘ defen- 
dant, a proof of the general integrity of suitors. Th(^ average 
duration is : — 

1855. 

Year. M, D. 

Sudder Court, ... ... i 8 l< 

Zillah Judges, ... ... 0 li 8 

Additional J udges, ... ... . . . d {) ] 1 

Priucipal Sudder Amcens, ... I () 11 

Sudder Amcens, ... ... ... 0 9 6 

Moonsifls, . . ... ... 0 G 2G^’ 

ActXVI. of 1858, enlarged the opportunities of appeal to the 
Sudder Court, and ha^ therefore increased and delayed litigation. 
The total value of the siuts pending on 3ist December, 1855, 
was ; — 

Original Suits, ... , . . Rs. 8,57,1 8,54. 1 

Zillah Appellate Courts, ... ... ... 21,67,27 1 

Sudder Court, ... ... ... 1,17,96,882 

Total, ... 5,26,77,650'^ 

The establishment fo5’ the trial of Civil Suits costs iihout 
its. 20,00,000. 8Mic Report analyses the decisions in the Non- 
regulation Provinces, and proceeds, ^^llic foliouhig Courts arc 
established in Bciigal for the administration of Criminal Jus- 
tice : — J. Her Majesty's Supremo Court. 2, The Calcutta 
Magistracy. 3. The Nizannit Adawlut. 4. The Sessions 
Judge's Court. 5. Tlie Courts of the Magistrate and his Suli- 

oj’di nates ' 
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Magistrate wliilc in twelve lie is also the Colicctor. There 
arc 63 sub-divisioiis mider Deputy or Assistant Afagistraics tla- 
liiglicst pimisiiment wliicii can be iufiieted by a Magistrate is 
3 years^ imprisoiiment_, by an Assistant Magistrate witii special 
powers, one year’s imprisonment, and by an ^Vssistant Magistrate 
twoiQontiis^ imprisonment. The number of persojis apprelieiid- 
cd during the year wvs B1,H77. 2,375, liad been pending from 
the previous year, and they wevo disposed of : — 


Discharged ivitliout trial, . . ... 1,038 

Acipiitted, ... ... 21,357 

Convicted, .. ... .. .. 52,705 

Committed for trial at the Sessions, ... 3,357 

Otherwise disposed of, .. ... ... (;5S 

U lid or trial 30 th December, ... ... 2,150’^ 


In the Sessions Court ot 1027 prisoners 180*0 were discharge^d 
without trial or aGt|uiitcd. In the S udder Court 1,702 persons 
were brought up, of whom tl-r) were released. The average 
duration of cases referred to the Sadder Nizaiuut is IS] days. 
The Iloport analyses the criminal leturiis of the Nou-j*(‘gulatiou 
provinces and proceeds to mention that the gcinu’al eouiroi 
of the Police is now under the ('’onnnissiouers. Tdiere are, 
at present, 480 Police Darogahs, pn^siding over a (iorrospond* 
iug number of Police Thaunahs in the Iiowci' ih'ovinecs, so that, 
in the 37 Districts, the average number of Thaunahs is rather 
above 13. At each Tliaimali are stationed, licsidcs the Daro- 
gah, a Moliurrir or Clerk, and a tlomadar, with bai or twelve 
Burkiuidauzes or Constables/^ Tlic main body of the Polices 
are tlic village Chowkeedars. Tlui machinery" is very inadc- 
cjuatc, the following being the return ofthefls ami burgiaru's :~ 
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5,110 

8,110 3.<M)7 

3,813 

303 IDS'; 

J 7,08,4,37 

78,078 

Burglaries, 

10,787 

i,{m 

3,539 

1,375 

l,37e5 
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The result is very tin favourable, one cause is the exceedingly 
small number of comjilaints preferred, lint this cannot be re- 
medied till the police have Iieen improved. The returns of vio- 
lent crime are unsatisfactory. 

Murders Reported, Persona arrested. Tried, 

Patna, 40 142 37 

Bhangulpore, ... 37 74< 20 
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Tlic Sonilial insuiTCciiou was tlic great event of llic year, but 
It has already been specially reported on. The Sonthals, excited 
by tlic oppressions of the xnuha]xins burst into the plains, and 
plundered many Bengalee villages. A small force of infantry 
put the rebels to the rout below Eajmehal, and in Bhau- 
gulporc, where the alarm was greater, they were checked by the 
I'cgular troops. A military force in the cold weather s\ye])t 
through the country, and subjugated all who resisted. The Son- 
tlials were relieved from the operation of the regular laws, and a 
Deputy Commissioner with four Assistants was appointed to con- 
duct the Civil administration. 

The Dacoiiy Commissioner has been assisted at Head-quar- 
ters by Baboo Chiinder Scckur Boy, and at Midnaporc by Cap- 
tain lie ijiily of the Thuggee Department. In the 24'-Pergunnalis 
there were only 5 cases in 1855, and in four of these eases 40 out 
of 45 Dacoits were conaicied, and in the 5th case the gang after 
escaping for some months were ultimately brought to justice. 
In Baraset and Howrah the crime has almost disappeared. In 
Ilooghly it still exists, but the number of eases has sunk from 
128 in 1852, and 50 in 1854 to 33. In Bure! wan the crime 
still exists, but has been reduced. One man in this district 
had been nine times arrcsLcrl, five times committed for trial, 
twice convicted, and always released by the Sudder Court. In 
Nuclei ea the crime has been reduced, but the Commission arts 
]nwccdiiigs arc not yet matured. In Midnaporc Captain 
Keighly arrested 133 dacoits, of wliom 15 have been transported 
for life and 10 for nine years, 2 sentenced to 15 yeaiV imprison- 
ment, 9 acquitted by the Sessions, 23 released by Captain 
Keighly, and the remainder await trial. In Jcssorc clacoity 
lias increased, the Commissioner having heen able to do nothing. 

The total number of persons under trial before the Dacoity 
Commissioner during the year amounted to 229, of whom 13(> 
were committed to the sessions, 23 were pending before the Dc- 
juity Commissioner, 33 were released for want of evidence, 5 died, 
and the remainder were otherwise disposed of.^^ The Commis- 
sioner com])lains tliat the dhlcrcnccs of opinion among the Judges 
of the Sudder have not been removed by any authoritative ruling. 
Conviction or ac([uiifcal still depends on tlic Judges bcfoi^c whom 
the prisoners arc tried. 

The Ofilce of Inspector of Jails was created in 1R53. InNorr. 
1855, Dr. Mount was appointol, and during sueeeeding ten 
months visited and reported on 45 of tlic Jails in his charge. In 
the 4 Jails the daily average of ])risonc}’s in cnistocly was 
19,589. Tlic entire cost was Bs. 8,11,93(4 Tlu^ average total 
cost (if each prisoner was Bs. 4<2-I(). Die not profit yiehh'd by 
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excopl: Alipoor jail is imperfect^ tlic guards worUiless, and too 
many of the prisonci’s still employed upon the station roads. 
Ill-door employment will shortly he proiidcd for all the prison- 
ers. An exhibition of Jail manufactures has been held ndtli 
very satisfactoi’y results. The most successful results that have 
Ijcen attained are at Aliporc^ llooghly^ lioAvrali and Jessorc^ 
where the value of the labour of each convict employed in 
manufactures has been considerable. The chief manufactures 
arc Taper, Gunny, Cotton Cloths, Elanhels, Carpets, Thread, 
Twine, Articles of Bamboo, Kattan and Reeds, and also Bricks. 
The largest ])rohts arc made in the Aliporc Jail, whilst Jes- 
sore and Raj shy c exhibit the largest prohis among the ordinary 
District Jails/-’ Ciassiti cation is as yet almost impossible, for 
females entirely so. It has been proposed to estaldish a central 
Jail for all women sentenced to iengtheued terms of imprison- 
ment. The mean mortality among the prisoners has been 
10.307, the greatest mortality wats at Bluingadporc where the 
loss amounted to 10*2 15 per cent, lidiis Jail was very crowded 
but 2IJ>5 per cent, of the deaths occurred from cholera. ‘‘TJic 
returns submitted by the Juspecior up to MOtli iVpril, 1851 show 
that on that date, out of 9,305 Male iiindoo laboring Prisoners, 
there were 792 vdio could read and write ; and of 5,122 Male 
Mussulman laboring Prisoners, 211 who could read and wwitc ; 
out of 825 non-lahoring Male liiudoo, 222 could read and write, 
wdiilsi out of 457 uou-iaboring Male Mussulman Prisoners 50 
could read and write. Among 595 Pcnuilc Prisoners, on the same 
date, thcj'e -were only 3 reported to be Jible to read and write/^ 

There arc 19 Pmvenao juimlictious in Bengal under the Board 
of Revenue, besides Darjeeling, and thci < 'ossyah liills. The re- 
venue in tiic Regulation Provinces is permanently settled e.xecpt 
in thro(! districts of Cuttack and in (hcluir only 5.7 per cent, 
of the entire <!emand is realised from the non-n^gulation pro- 
vinces. The following shews tlu‘ position of the laud I'cvenue : — 

Dciuaml. Cnlluctions. Ih^missions Bulaacos, 

In tko pcTiihnncnfly selihul 

Districts of lJcnf',al and 

Bnliar Rs. 3,31102/208 3,02,010 23, ()a/)08 


In Orissa, ... 

22 , is,2()l 

l(i,r.'i,70:i 

co.nst 

5,27,514 

In Assam, 

1( l!K» 


10,164 

lA0d)75 

1 n GlioUi Nagpore, 

U,r,H.(ti 2 

,3.11, (WO 

5, 332 

41,51)1 

Ju Arraraiu, 

7.12,57(> 

7,33,507 

353 

8,715 

In t^avliar, 


81,040 

283 

230 

In Bnrjeeling and the Coh- 
syaJi iiills, 

35,311 

34,855 

207 

59 

Total Bs. 

4,05,07,257 

3, dD, 80,120 J 

Who,m 

31/29,085 
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Lmici Itoveuac^ 
Customs^ 
AbkarcCj 
StainpSj 

Salt, ... 
Opium, 


iLs. 

1, 35, 13, 118 
‘28,01, 560 
20,31,214 
70,8.2,295 
2,85,42,105 


l\)tal, 

lliG trade lias greatly increased aaioiuiimg to 

Irnpovts, Il«. 

^ ^ \ Treasure, „ 


Exports, 


j rtlercliaudizc, 
1 Treasure, » . 


S) 


9,i4),59,il8 

8,00,08,182 

5,81,00,445 

12,60,42,637 

4,14,28,310 


^ Total, 27,61,79,574 

Tfjc total number of sliips employed ivas lIBt with a ton - 
iiagc of 6,50,320. The number of llritisli and 4oroig]i .ships 
that arrived in the Port of Calcutta in 1855-56 wa.s greater than 
it was in 1840-44 by 82.6 percent, and than in 1850-51 by 
47’8 per cent.’^ A hill for the consolidation of the Abkaj’cc 
laws has been brought into Council. Tt fixes the rate of duty 
on Bengal rum at one rupee a gallon, allows s])irits to be j)as.s- 
ed from distilleries under bond, and allows the free export oi‘ 
bonded spirit. 

Another bill lias been introduced into Council to remodel the 
Jaws which regulate the manufacture and cultivation of opium. 

In danniivy, 1855, a Director General of Pu])]icliistru(d.ion wa.s 
appointed. 44ic University CommitteiJ now iVaincd a 

scheme for the Exaininatiou of Candidates and the grajiiing oi' 
Degrees in the Faculties of Arts, Laws, Medicine ainl Civil En- 
gineering, and it only remains for the Supremo Goviirnmmit to 
approve that v^ehcine, and to appoint Senates at the thrive Presi- 
ileiicy Towns for carrying out its provisions. The Leg!s]atur(^ 
will proliably ])e shortly moved to pass an Act incorporating* and 
establishing* the UniverRities.^^ The Presidency College lias heen 
placed on an improved looting, and the curriculum arranged with 
special reference to the examination fur university degree.s. The 
law department is efficient, seven students out of eight obtaining 
diplomas which qualily them to practise in any (jourt or to act 
a.s Moonsilis. TJie Aiedical College is in an cijually satisfictory 
eoiiditimi,as are alsothe MudriissiqCahiutto, and Jiooghly Colleg<Js. 
41101*0 are forty Zillah Schools, wliich are however, susceptible 
of improvement. A new system of examination huH been in- 
troduced, wlndi producers greater uniformity. Ihirmerly ev(u*y 
Local C’ominiLteo drew u]) its own examination paper. The 
head masters arc usually cmalified and ssealous. but the inferior 



iriiiHlors are UKli-lTercnt. It may l>e aeeessar} to o^i foot seun* 
syhstem lor training masters lor Eiiglisii seIio()ls. There are tvv'o 
institutions for training* tciicliors in the V'eriuieular, and a liot her 
has heen sanctioned. Little has yet been done tu edacate tlu" 
mass of the people^ but oxperiineniiS have been tried in diilercnt. 
districts. Model schools have ]>een set up in some districts. 
In others the indigenous teachers receive rewards for the pro- 
ficiency of tlicir ])upils. In others (jovernment tencliers move 
ahout from one school to anofcbcrj instnicti-ig the teaeJanv ia 
their duty. Ton scliohnslups oF lbs. t a month are attached {.o 
each district in which tln^se measures haxo hoen organi/.e<h 
Grants in aid are also of!ei*cd to all schools, ftp lo July IIO 
schools bad received Grants in aidM'O the extent of Us. 1 a 
month, Tiiese schools are chielly in Llui mdghljotirlcHxl ol Cahnitia. 
The least elJect has been prodiitted in Jleliar vvhta*e the pco])lt^ 
besides being ignorant regard educational efforts as clibrtsat con- 
version. Ill Assam there are 07 Governiiuoit vcu’nacsdar scliools^ 
with 3193 pupils. On 9th July, 1855 a noLiheation was issnijd 
announciiig tliat no situation of more Ihiin lls, G a month would 
bo given to any one who could not read and writen The De- 
partment lias done nothing during the year in tlie niiittin* <)i‘ 
pi’oviding Edm^atioual works. Tlie School Book Society, and 
the Vernacular Literature Society have however hecji iuvigorat(‘d. 

The number of Pilot vessels for the last twelve months luis 
been 232, Of this num1)er 59 were proceeding with tlio assist anee 
of Steam and 3 73 without it TJiere were few cases of S(‘rions 
damage. The numher of collisions has been 05. Tim stnmgth ol 
the pilot service at the close of the year was 330 ol' wliom 3 f are 
volunteers, 32 and 2-1 Senior and Junior second mates, the, rest 
being running, Master, and Braiicli Pilots. Six Pilots have*, b(Jtiti 
brought to trial during the year, hut only two for want ol' skill and 
of these ojic was acquitted. There arc 8 pilot and 2 light ves- 
sels. The ] 3 ilotage receipts amounted altogeUicr to Its. 0,72,109. 
The expenditure was about its. 0,32,000. Tlunm is tliercfore 
a profit of Jls. 59,091 for tlic lirst time on record. TTiC report 
mentions other details connected with th(5 port a-nd ])rocceds to 
mention that there arc five hiiand steamers whieli have canu;d dur- 
ing the year Its. 70,385. Iheir cxpcuseB liavo becui Jis. dG,G76, 
showing a profit of lls. 23,708. 

The total outlay on public worlis has amounted to Ihs. 
38,28,210, of this sum there has been expended 

On Trunk Hoads, lls, 32,15,259 

,, bridges and causeways, • . . . • * 57,d09 

On rivers and canals Bs. 10,257, on staging bungalows 
lls. 1809, on post offices Us. 37,390, on Electric Telegrapli build- 
ings lls. 30,038, on Government houses 30,038. In the judicial 
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Uepiiiiiueiit tlie oiiUay on Jails^, eutclicmcr^, aiul circnit Loiiw. 
Avas Us. 2p2557-l'5. lls, 14^019 were cxpouclcd ou ccclesiasiicai 
buildings lls. 25^031 on educational structures^ Rs. 1^55^802 
on cutcherricsj opium Goclowus, and other revenue works^ and 
lls. (),7(>,G91 ou embankments. Us. 22^055 were expended in the 
marine depavimenb and lls. 5,04,197 ou uxilitaiy works. Of 
tlic great works commenced or under discussion dtiring tlu‘ 
year, the Arracan road has advanced slowly. The di’awings for 
the Patna road hare not been rcccivccl, though the work was 
sanctioned two years since. Detailed plans and csti mates arc 
being drawn up for the Darjeeling Road. A road from Cal- 
cutta to dossorc at a cost of lls. 4,20,000 has been sanctioned. 
The Cuttack Road, a road of great importance, requires remo- 
delling, and as the expense will ]>c lls. 8,93,000 has been sub- 
mitted to the Court of Directors. Four streams aert^ss the 
Grand Trunk Road 3’cmain to be bridged. The bridges over 
three have ])ccn begun, but new estimates have been called for. 
The plan for bridging the fourth has been sanctioned. Mea- 
sures liave been adopted for controlling the Mahanuddy, which 
annually floods a portion of Cuttack The embankments on 
tlic right hank of the Damoodali have been levelled, in order 
to protect the country on the left bank. The experiment has 
since proved sueecssfiil. 

There arc eleven ehaplains in Calcutta, nucl two at Dum-dum, 
Earrackporc, Dinaporc and Dacca are the only other platjcs 
in Bengal where chaplains have been contijiuously stationed 
during the past year. The political relations of Bengal arc 
few. Ill Cuttack however there arc now IG tributary moluds 
exempt from the operation of the Regulations. The Rajahs 
i’efcr all crimes of enormity to the Sui)criutendcnt. They arti 
inhabitccl by a wild uncivilized race. Mr. Mills in 1817 
urged that education should be promoted and roads opened up, 
and minor Rajahs educated by Government. Since then, some 
steps have been taken in the direction which he ijidicatcd. A 
few Roads have been gradually opened out. Several Vernacular 
Schools have l)ccn established in the two Estates of Banki and 
Uiigool, which have lapsed to Government. Minor Rajahs arc 
also taken eliarge of by the Superintendent a,nd are cclueated un- 
der his iin mediate cj^o at Cuttack. For some time ])asi/ the young 
minor Rajah of Nyagnrli, one of the largest and best of the M('- 
hals, has been thus under the Superintendent’s guardianship, and 
a favorable acoount is given of the hoy’s progress iu tlui Hupen*- 
intendenks Reporii ibr LS55-5G/’ The tributary Mehals are now 
tjuiet, the only poiniiS of danger being the Khoiid Maliahs and 
Bamunghatioe, lioth inhabit(5d by i.riljcs of whom wo kinnv little 
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from Goomso<»r, audit' was proposed^ as Llio 
Bond itajali seemed to liave no aiitlioriiyj tu pension liini otf. 
The ILiijiilp liowcvei% declined lo accede_, and it v\ as not consider- 
ed proper to force tbc arrangement ou liim. The Khond Mai 
was therefore occupied hy a body of Police^, and its success appears 
to have been perfect. The i)eople are content and the hills 
quiet. 

An attempt lias been made to rcdislri])uto and strongtben the 
niiiitary pc^sls bordering* on the Naga country on the North 
lilastern froniioTj and to conciliate that poweri'nl tril)0 by enrist« 
ing‘ men from it for the Nowgong Poli<te Militia. Tbe ‘^Mndc- 
pendent Tribes^ which occupy tlie ira])cnetra!>lo llanges of Hills 
Oil the Eastern houndary oi* Chittagong and Arracein, havtg afier 
ail intei’val oi* comparative reposii^ again cominenced to give 
trou1)lo.^’ An expedition against them was dcprecattal l>y Ca])- 
tain Ilophiusoiq Commissioner of Arraean. 

The numbin* of emigrants from Calcutta during the year has 
boon 9^91% of whom 8^835 went to tlie Mauritius. 

The Survey has Iiecn comjdoted wuth the cxeaiption of Mymen- 
sing, Burdwaiq Jessoro, and liungporc^ in whi(di the survey is 
])rocceding^ and Dinage])oro^ Dacca., Eurreedpore, Sylludi, ^idp- 
perah, Eullooah, and Baekerguugc in which it Ims not commenc- 
ed. Orissa and Assam liavc been surveyed, and Arnujan is und<u’ 
survey. The Tributary Mohals of Cuttack are l>eing* surveyed, 
and there will then remain the Choia Nagpore Commissionership, 
with its area of G0,000 square miles.^' 

There are forty-three dispensaries in Bengal, seven supiported and 
the remainder assisted by Government, Twenty-three lutvo 
Hub-assistant Surgeons. During the year they had 7,545 in-door 
and 1/15,016 out-door patients. Tlie proportion of Pat ion Is 
ahsoliit(‘]y (mred is 50.4 ])cr cent, in the fase of In-patieuis, 
and 66.2 per cent, on the case of Oiit-paiienls, Including 
those relic, vtid, the proportion is G5,9 and 80.5 pm* cent, res- 
pe<d.iv(dy.^-’ 


THE NORTH WEST PROVINCES, 

In 1855-56. 

Adding Etah and Nagodc to the list, there arc 51 Districts^ 
under the Administration of the North Western Provinces, with 
a population of about 35 millions, occupying an area of nearly 
1,20,000 square mdes, and inhabiting about 1,00,000 townships 
or villages, (the great majority of which arc separate properties). 



iiiul conti’ilraiijig’ a total Eevcimc^ wliicli ialis liLfle sLorc of o',' 
croi’cs of rtupces^ or iiiiliioiis sterling, llio sn|iej'iiifcciuteuce of 
the Judicial and Revenue affairs of these wide and varied tra(ds, 
is exercised eliiedy through the Sudder Court and Board 
at Agra, and, in part, through the Agent to the (Joveruor 
General in Rajpootana and Central India, as Commissioners, 
under the Licuienant-Govcimor, for Jawud Ncemueh and 
Ncmar, and through the Commissioner who has the duties of 
Execativc Administration in Ajmoer, but is in direct correspon- 
dence with this Government. There arc two Ohlcers, the Judge 
at Jnhhiilporc and the Superintendent at Jhansi, who now ex- 
ercise, vitliiii certain Districts, tlic full ])owers of the Shi elder 
Court in Civil eases. From Jawud Nccmucii, Ncmar and 
Ajmeer, references, in all Criminal cases, considered to call for 
a capital sentence, are made for tlie orders of the Lieute- 
nant Governor, who usually sends the record of trial for 
the opinion of the Sudder Court. There is au Inspector Cro- 
neral of Prisons for the control of Jails and Jail discipline, and 
a Director of Public Instruction, with four Itispcctors.-’^ The 
public works arc under the care of a Chief Jilnginccr, a Super- 
intendent of Canals and Irrigation, and a Siipcrin tending Engi- 
neer in Saugor. There is also a Deputy Consulting Engineer 
in tlio Railway Department. There is a Post Master General 
for tlicprovhioc. The political business is unimportant, and the 
Government has no military aiitliorit}^ 1 he Report enters iui.o 
further administrative details, and observes that Kumaon, Blnit- 
tocauah, Dchra Dhoou, Buudickiind, Saugor, the JMcrlnalda 
Valley, Ajmoer, Jawud Nceraucli, and Niiiiararo non-i’c'gulation 
districts. In Saugor and BundhEiuul a Code si minifying ]>ro- 
cedure has been introduced. It has been extended gvmcrally 
into Bhiittccana, •Kumaon has Codes of its own. In all tlicse 
districts disputes as to land are referred exclusively to the Re- 
venue officers. In Ncemueh, Ajmecr and Nimar no Courts 
of civil procedure have ever existed. The Saugor Code is to ho 
introduced there also. In the Courts of the Regulation Pro- 
vinces business is conducted with despatch, and t])e number of 
suits pending has decreased, except in the Sudder Court. T!ie 
average duration of suits is 

1855. 


Sudder Dinvanny AduwJut, ... 
Judges, 

Principal Sudder Anu'ons, . . 
Sadder Amoens, 

Moonsiffs, 


Years, Months. Days. 

0 4 IS-; 

0 5 214 

0 4 19. I 

0 3 251 

0 2 2U 
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tilo spe<‘ial appeals have risen from 227 pending oii ]&t Jany. 
185 i to 782 ])euding' on 1st Jauuaiy;, 1855. The ntiniber of original 
suits in the North West Proviuees is in proportion less than in the 
Punjab. Sixty per cent, of fclic suits in the North West Provinces 
were for sums under 50 rupees. The value of all the suits depend* 
iiig in the North Western Province Courts, at the end of 1855, 
was (inclusirc of land and land rent suits) Rupees 1,20,29,110/^ 
It woidd seem therefore that under a ehcap and simple proce- 
dure the numher of small suits would increase. ^^The Original 
suits, decided by Native Judges, v/ere 69,391, to 72 decided by 
the European Judges/'’ There were 40,732 suits for de])ts, wages, 
and ])crsonal claims. The Judges are iiighly lavourahlo to the 
new law of evidence, which has done much towards securing 
really just decisions. During tlie year Mr. llarington, a Jiulgi*. 
of the Sudder Court, was deputed to visit several districts, and 
suggest reforms. The sy^steni of fees paid for serving processes 
has been revised. A certain nurnher of men have been paid by 
the State to servo processes, and tlic fees carried to the credit 
of the State. The Lieut. Coveruor reports various improve- 
ments eficctccl in the position of the Moonsids, and expresses 
liis belief that ^Hlio character of the Native Judges of these Pro- 
vinces, as a class, for the discharge of their duties, with honesty, 
ea])acity, and diligence, has, of late years, been sensibly raised/^ 
He looks, however, to a simpler procedure to conciliate the re- 
gard of the people, by placing the Judge in more direct con- 
tact with the suitors. He cordially assents to the leading prin- 
ciples of the Draft Code of Procedure, but would add rules pre- 
cluding the. employment of pleaders. lie would also enable the 
Zillah Judg(^s to make oeeasioual circuits throug-h their Zillahs. 
The Lieut. Governor reviews some other tnatters oi‘ detail, and 
observes that the introduction of a eompnli^ory registration oi* 
doctiments in Saugor is under consideration. 

In matters oi* eriininal justiiic the returns j)rovc that great 
crimes are ])Xinished wilh celerity and certainty. Murden's spring 
usually from jealousy, a.ud village (pxnrrels. Murder's for money 
appear rare, and viohmt affrays arc infre^jaent, There has been, 
on a comparison for hve y(‘ars, some increase of Criminal Trials 
for all kinds of oifenees, hot the eases arising have been, on the 
whole, promptly disposed of, and the number pending investiga- 
tion, before all classes of Courts, at the close of the year, was 
creditably small. In a population, not short of from 33 to 84 
millions, the cases of only 2,657 persons, charged with offence?, 
remained undecided. The average duration of cases, which came 
before the Police, was, including all the Districts, the Hill Pro- 
vince of Kumaon, as well as others, 13| days, and of those in 
which the Police ware not emnlovcd, 9 davs.” The average 
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dnratiou of caF^cs referred to tlie Nizamat Adawhit is from 3 to 
JH mouths. Tlic average proportion of acquittals to trials was 
in all cases ahout 30 i per cent. In licinons cases, liOAycvcr, the 
proportion is higher;, rising in Moznftcrnnggcr to 62.05 ])cr cent. 
^^Of d',019 persons tried at the Sessions Courts, 3,425 were con- 
victed, or had their cases referred, with recommendations of 
punishment to tlie Nizamnt Adawlnt The number of witnesses 
summoned during the yeax’ was 3,23,310, of whom 2, 87, ‘187 
were detained but one clay, 23,818 two days, 0,939 three days, 
5,102 for four days and npwards.^^ This is a favourable percen- 
tage. }n the Siuldcr Court three were convicted to one acquit- 
ted. TIm^ peculiarities of individual minds still however cxcr- 
<uso an important influence on the decisions of Indian Cotiris. 
Eighty persons have been puuislicd with death during the year. 

Arrangements for holding quarterly Sessions at out-stations 
arc highly appreciated ])y the people. The practice of fining 
(!ihninals convicted of robbery, fraud or embezzlement has been 
extended. Checks have been ])laccd on the practice of record- 
ing confessions. Two acts of some importance have been ])a8S- 
cd. Act II. 1850, which enables Magistrates to take cogni- 
zance of all offences affecting tlie public, ’without waiting for a 
private complainant, or reipiiring a complaint in 'W’riting. 
Act IV. 1850, for the better preventing the malicious or wanton 
destruction of cattle, (a crime which was found to have been 
iXK;st injuriously prevalent in iiic Azimgxirh District,) by making 
applicable to it the rules for the (uiqiiiry into heinous offences, 
^yhicli it is the duty of the Police to conduct without awaiting 
tlie complaint of a private prosecutor Capital punishment 
is now inflicted in private, only persons of respectable demea- 
nor and mature age being allowTul to enter the enclosure. 

The system of Police in the North West Provinces is that of 
Thannahdarec csta])lishmciits located at different points. They 
have been revised, the number reduced, and the pay of the higher 
grades increased, to the improvement of their efficiency. One- 
third of the Thaunalidars now receive sixty rupees a month and 
tJic remainder Es. 40. Of the ox it-post Jemadars one-third re- 
ceive Es. 20 a xnonth, and the remainder not less than Es. 15. 
11 le Mohiirrirs x’eccivc not less tliajx Ils. 10, and one-third ^ of 
the 3) nr kunclazies Es, 5. Ilic police of the Sangor division 
will bo reorg;anizcd from 1st December, 1850. The Tehsildars, 
have been invested with the control of the police. In large and 
popxdons cities a force of Eurkundaz(;s on superior pay but with 
no local duties have been placed at the disposal of the Magis- 
trates. They are to be emjdoycd in important cases. ^ The rp- 
ponsibility of the Collector-Magistrate for his magisterial duties 
been more strictly enforced. Effectual measures have beex^ 



likcu ib}‘ breaking np tlic criminal confederacies* Tlie crime of 
Timggee lias almost ceased to exist. Tlic dacoit tribes and 
gangs have been liroken np^ and the few that remain will speedi- 
ly be suppressed. Professional liighway robbery has disappeaiv 
ecb and poisoning on the high roads has at last ceased. An 
incessant vigilance has been exercised over tlic great thieving 
clans, the Bourealis, SunoreahSj and others. The road police of the 
Grand Trunk Itoacb formerly a separate establislruiciit, is now 
part of the regular police. 

The existcnicc of fcnnalc infanticide in Ecunres lias 1)ccn ro 
vcalcd during the year. In one tribe of Goruclrjiorc llnjpoots 
there lias heen no daughter for ."^00 yiuars^. and the very names 
of the marriage cercinonics are unknown. There are no 
inline; dial chiefs to be persumhab and penal !n4‘asures^ of repres-^ 
sion arc under tlic cousideraiion of tiio Sudder. Proposals for 
disarming ilio po[mlatioii hav^c been (;onsidered and rejected. It 
is iuexpedieut to tloprivc tlic people of tlic nif‘iins of self-defence. 
The Magistrates have been ordered to arm and train men select- 
eel from the police, that they may have the means at liuud 
of promptly suppressiu'g any local disturbance. Pormctrly iiulrsH 
he called in the Military a Magistrate hud no sujipovt. In all 
revenue re-scttlcments a money salary of Its. 2 > is to be secured 
to each Chowkeedar, and jiaid by tlic Thaiuuihdars. 

An Ins])cctor of Jails^ in tlie North Wiist Provinces was first 
appointed in ISll*. Ilis powers were gradually enlarged, parti- 
cularly over matters of ex])CBditurc, and tlic olUce is now per- 
manently established. The Lieut. Govmuior is decidedly in favour 
of central prisons, and in each of six mil iiury stations the Jail 
is being gradually adapted to hold three ihonsaud prisoiujrs. 
The stations selected arc Agra, Meerut, Bareilly, Allahabad, 
3^cuares and Jubbulpoor. The Agra Jail has accidentally 
become the most important. The nianagtuuent of that Jail is 
efficient. It secures uuitivc labour. Tlic daily average number 
of Prisoners in confinement tlumnghout tbe }>ast year has 
been 22,30G, tbe actual saving duriug the x>oriod as compared 
with the former rate of charges amounts to upwards of 8 Lakhs 
of Eupccs, and the net saving, after deducting all charges on 
account of the salary of the Inspector General and his Es- 
tablishment, has not been less them IS Lakhs of Eupeea in the 
ten years which have elapsed since the creation of the Officed^ 
The health of the prisoners in the Central Jail is as satisfactory 
as that of the smaller prisons. 

The essence of the revenue system is a minute dofmilion, 
and a continued accurate record, from year to year, of every 
existing kind of right or interest connected with land in each 
village of the Country, and a close supervision by the higher 
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Authorities^ including tlie Gom^nment itself, of the proceedings 
of the District OtEcers in regard to these rights and interests, so 
that no novel incident of tenure shall remain aiij^wlicrc un- 
detected and unprovided for, and chat accessible atid prom])t 
means of redress shall be at command against the infringement 
of every just possession/^ 

Still Government does not attempt to arrest the changes ren- 
dered inevitable by tlie progress of Society. Attention has been call- 
ed to the frequency of such changes. The Lieut. Governor reviews 
some arrangements of detail and thus analyses the orders issued for 
the resettlements. Their leading points are tliat the record of 
measurements is to show clearly all Rub-occiipaneies under other 
cultivators, — that the recoi’d of cultivating rates of rent is to be 
made with full publicity, and under the personal supermtcndeiice 
of the Settlement Ofiicer, all rents being expressed in one con- 
solidated sum, — that the statement of the village tenures and 
constitution is to distinguisli, plainly, what is a binding contract 
for the Settlement, from what is merely a record of present iacts, 
and that general speculative provisions are to be strictly excluded 
from this paper ; — that, as there is little doubt that two-thirds 
is a larger proportion of the real average assets than can ordina- 
rily be paid by proprietors, or communities, in a long course of 
yeai's, about one-half of the loelUascertained net assets is to bo 
considered the ordinary standard of the new assessment, — that 
due provision shall be made ibr the payment of the Village Police 
Chowkoedar through the Thaimalis, and of the Puiwarry through 
the Landowners, the incidence of the separate Eoad, School, 
and District dak cesses, and of the Chowkoedai-eo salaries being 
divided equally between the Owners and the Government, — and 
that the liepresentativc or Manager on behalf of a Pr6])rietaiy 
Community shall receive, for his risk and trouble, a remimeridiou 
of 5 per cent, on the amount of Government lievonue for which 
he is responsible, the number of such representatives being regu- 
lated and reduced as much as may be properly ])raeti cable in each 
case/^ The great measures of the year have been, 1st, tlu^ formation 
of circles of villages with one put war eo or accountant Jbr all. 
Formerly each village contained a putwarec but it is only by 
uniting them that a suiEKeient salary can be obtained to secure 
efficient men. 2nd, The putwarees are all to be educated in writ- 
ing the Nagrec character, in surveying by Plane Table, and 
mapping by Seale, brd, The systematic examination of the 
village papers. TImse j)aj)ers have been too often more copies 
year after year of settlemenL papers. The balances for the year 
amounted to P79 on the demands, owing to distress in Saugor 
and Banda, 

No advances as a rule, arc now made except for works o 
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irrigation, Tlie Lieut. Governor notices some arriuigemcTri^ 
of detail and proceeds to mcnrioii tliat the oniv dutiable artiides 
on the customs^ line of the North Western Provinces arc salt 
and sugar. The salt taxation is in an unsatisfactory condition . 

It has been clearly shown, by comparison of the quantity of Salt 
imported and of the population, that the consumption oi‘ the iliicui 
salt per head is half of the cononmptioii in Bengal and Bchard^ 
The Government rlesires to rctlucc the duty on sufanaor salts to 
two Its. a maxmd, aiul on inferior salts to Be. 1, thus eiiabhhjg 
the taxed to coinpcte vrith the smuggled article. Tao p"u*<*cntagc 
of cost to collection is very Ingh 10 ])er c’cnt. at i^roduciivc 
points. The alteration of the custoiiis’ line ini ’(Klucted (hiring the 
year has 1)ccn successful, the taxes on superinn 'id is liavci more 
than douldcd, T!ic receipts from the Tax on S[)ii'iLfious 
Liquors amounted, in, 1851-55, io Itupccs .‘20,87,012, luuing 
been Eupccs 18,20,927 in the four years, from 1811-15 to 
1818-40.'^^ This revenue grows hut slowly. 9'IiiC niaindactnrc 
of Beer has been tried in the hills. ^‘^TIkj not reccqds from the 
Stamp llcveiiuc, ivcre, in 1851-55, liiqKTs 15,2 1,501. 'lids 
is also a slowly increasing ibmi of receipt.-’^ Tiie niisecillanc- 
ous revenue amoimiing to ll.s. 2,70,8.18 is almost (udiridy a 
forest revenue. Tlic ^dirst fvanunvorh of a widci ami dlumnit 
scheme of National Education, rising froei the (U’dinury Village, 
or Eural Schools to the very useful Teiiseolcc Schools, then to iluj 
Anglo Vernacular, or Vernacular Zillali Scliools, iiclcl at the 
Sadder Stations of I)istri(d-s, and maiiagxul for the most part 
by different Missionary .bodies, and ultiinately to the Goviwn- 
ment Anglo Vernacular College's, nuiy Ix^ said *o have been 
satisfactorily devised, and, in some eojisidt'rable degree, esia- 
blislicd,^^ A full report upon tluj snbjc(^t given in the Ap]>cndix. 
^Mt shows the large attendanee of Alabumedan ns well as 
Hindoo Pu})ils at the lower Scdioois, — the practically useful 
character of the teaching,— th('> great results which may he ex*- 
pected from adojffing the liulkabuudcc^ Village Schools as a part 
of the fixed administrative systcmi of the eouutry,— the means 
arranged for the ]mhlication of an enlarged series of school- 
books, — the extended pnderciicc girem for all public employ- 
ments to candidates able to read and write, — the increasing 
yearly sale of hooks of instruction, — the groning, though yet 
comparatively slight, dematid for trained Btudents from the 
Anglo- Vernacular InBiitutions for posts in the Public Ser- 
vice, — the %vaut of good junior Masters for the Government 
Colleges, and of qualified TeacherB for the Vernacular Schools, — 
the care taken to secure tm improved teaching and use of 
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English, as a language, in all the Colleges and Scliooh, 
elementary instruction in the junior Classes heing gi\ cu iu 
the Yernaciilar Ilinclcc and Oordoo of the Pupils, — the ex- 
tension of the Educational staff of the Colleges, — the plans 
for placing Normal Schools at the head-quarters of each 
Educational Circle, — the views as to Grants-in-Aid to valu- 
able private Institutions, and as to the comjdciion of the 
establishments for iustimction and inspection throughout the 
Provinces, and the state and prospects of the special Institu- 
tions, the Thomason Engineering College at Iloorkcc, and thc^. 
Medical School at Agra/^ The entire territory except Niniar 
has been brought innler the general scheme, and the (‘xpendi- 
tnre amoimts to Ils. 72,076 per annum. There arc now 1353 
Hulkabundcc or village union schools with 23,G8(> scholars, 
183 Tehseclec Schools with 95Gd scholars. Teachers arc greatly 
required and a Normal School has been established at Agra. 
In Agra and Muttra 95 female schools with 1799 scholars have 
been established. In some of these schools a condition is 
made that they shall he visited only by female inspect(n‘s. 
Upwards of 250 school-])ooks have been printed and published 
by Government. The Deputy Inspectors have been arranged 
in grades with different rates of salary. Grants in aid Lave been 
assigned to the extent of Ils. 19,500 a year. 

The Grand Trunk Head extending with its ])ranchcs for 837 
miles costs Bs. 4,22,000 a year for maintenance. Of this sum 
about Rs. 70,000 is rccovci’cd in toils. A new plan has been 
devised during the year for providing supplies for troops and 
travellers, ^^The main point iu the plan is the location, at 
each halting place, of a Store House (Burdaslitkhan) at winch 
all articles of food, forage and fuel, &c. indented for by the Com- 
missariat Department, are retailed at determined moderate 
prices. The Retailers receive advances from the Government 
through the Collector of the District, and enter into engage- 
ments to supply certain articles at fixed prices for a definite pe- 
riod/^ Enclosed places for merchandize, and masonry troughs 
for horses have also been constructed, and many new wells stink. 
The Agra and Bombay road has been improved, and arrange- 
ments made for its permanent maintenance by all the states 
tlirough which it passes. The first division of the great Dcceau 
road to Jubbulpore is to be bridged, and the second division 
raised and metalled. The Lieut. Governor details other ar- 
rangements for connecting the great marts of Upper India with 
existing routes, and proceeds to mention that the expenditure 
under the road committees has been 
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Prom Road Fund, 4,51)^761 

,, Ferry Fund, 4,B9,0<d] 

Miscellaneous, I;70,UG() 


Grants- in-aidfrom General Rcychuo, 3, 60, r? 75 


11,29,187 

Nearly 12,000 miles of road liavc received the atLcntion of Use 
Committees. Tlie Nayool fiiads are usually crepended in 
priming', lighting and draining the princl[ial towiir. j.lccrut has 
been drained, and Mirzaporc is to bo. The iahabiluuts have 
subscribed Rs. 30,000. In IMunvlabad, (hiwii}) 0 ]'c, and Fur* 
rakabad similar measures will be adopicch 

Water was admitted into the Gr.ngrs Ciur<d in April, 1 sri and 
in May, 1855 water vras given nut f>r irrigunun. 1 he Canal 
800 miles long with 1,250 miles af di^i^bu^iJlg Chimnels had 
cost up to 30th April, 1855, Rs. 1, ‘16,00, 000, and Use annual cost 
of supervision aniuunf.s to IR. 2,t37,376>. dhe, ]n’<nit dm’ivod in 
the first year of its u])eralions ainomitcsd to Its. rU,OGL HoaO; 
have begun to ply on the Canal, ^‘'dlse Wnsit-rn Jusnssa (tinals 
form a system of Irrigatinu by wliicli the uaOan of Un^dninna* 
are made to fertilize the otherwise avid and slnrile slssUiels of (he 
Delhi territory. Tlie length of the main trunk and i(s Ina-iasheo 
extends to 413 miles, and Uic total ex])endi1ure irumrri'd up to 
the closeof thepast year, has Ireeu 15, 7d', 512 on ])cnnaiienl- works, 
and 60,59,274 on Estahlishraeuts, Repairs, Ku*. making a. total 
outlay of 76,33,786- During tin* 3(5 years this (7anal has lanai 
in operation, the revenue derives I b'om it luis exe(‘(>ded lOORakhs, 
the annual profit, in round nunibf'vs, haviiig bf^eu at llu^ rale <4* 
1 Lakh of Rupees per annum. Tim diret't mu iiuanne is now 
about 3-i, and the expenditure J i Laklis per annum, and Uu^ arcni 
irrigated from it 3,75,000 a(jres. Tliis >vork is, in maiiy j)iu<u% 
merely a revival of the old Mogul Canal in llu^ sanu* ])jirt of the 
Country. Its pn^sent length is 137 mih.v, ofinain, and 37 ol’hronch 
Channel, with a sysiexn of Raj])abas or Wator-ctrairses eouHisting 
of 500 miles of main and 1200 of Village dislributioud^ Tins 
channel however is faulty, and the drainage of Ihe canal spreads 
malaria. ^‘'Thc expenditure upon permanoi A works up io the close 
of 1855*56 had amounted to 12,90,ld<8 Ilnpeos, and for repairs, 
establishments, &e. to 34,64,526 Rupees, giving a total expendi* 
tui-e of Rupees 47,60,673. The income during the same period 
has, after allowing 5 per cent- interest upon the capital invest 0(1 
in permanent works, exceeded ihe outlay hj about a Lakh of 
Rupees, which sum now sta-mls at the credit of the undertak- 
ing/^ The returns of the Rohilkhnnd canals have varied from 5 
to 9 per cent- The canals in the Bhabur or forest waste at the 
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Several enormous swam])s in particular one near Delhij and ain»- 
fclier ill Pilleblieet Lave been cut up. Tlie lieport eoiiiinucs io 
notice the post office^ finimcCj ecclesiastical matters^ inimul navi- 
gation and matters political but contains nothing on Ihost* sub- 
jects of interest. 

A sej)arate medical olBccr has been deputed as Vaccinator in 
Rohilklmnd and Kuiiiaon. He has vaccinated 82^2S7 persons 
within tbe year^ and he reports that the peo]>le arc not indis- 
posed to vaccination. 

The Govejiiment 1ms taken measures to preserve tbe remaiiv- 
able moxiuments of the country from further decay. One of Ihe 
fine arches of the enclosure round the Kootul) Nimar near Delhi 
has ill particular been restored. 

The Appendices contain the tables summarized above with 
some others : — ■ 
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THE ADMINISTllATJON OF PEGTl. 

In 1855-50. 

*^^TriK country of the Lower and Central Iri’awaddy, which was 
annexed to the British Indian Empire in December^ 1852^ con- 
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iains about 32^:250 square miles. It extends iroiu iha S(‘a^ on 
the South, to a lino drawn along' the parallel of 19" N. Lat 
from the Arracan mountains on the est as iar East as (die hills 
bordering the Kiver Salween. The Proeinee now to he deserih- 
ccl is situated in the valleys of two rivers, the Irrawaddy and the 
Sitan«‘. These flow in a general direction towards the South. 
Tlieir"^ valleys are bounded, on either side, by nnaiiitain rang<v. 
The range on the West of the Irrawaddy is that wliieh scpavatns 
Arracan irom Eurrnah. Its extreme a]tilud<‘ is from three to 
four thousand feet. That on blie East runs nildv'ay be( wen i 
the Irrawaddy and Sitang Ilivers, and has an uUiiude‘ not 
ing 1,500 feet. It is tlie watc'r-slied, IVom whemte iributury 
streams ])our, East and West, inio the i,wo main rivers, ()n ihe 
slopes oi* this eeutral range, the hnesi T\'ak ibrests are sit(iat(‘(L 
It is generally called, by ilio Jhn’iu(‘S(‘, ¥o-nia, meaning baek- 
])one or main range. On the East of ihe Siding, tlm hrst range 
of hills, termed Poungloiing, LT to 15 miles distant frojn the 
river, has a Inught of* from 1,500 to 2,000 IWd. f rom ilnuK-i*, 
as far East as the Salwecai Riveu’, is a sneeifssioii of mouniain 
ranges, the highisst of which is S,()0h ieeii ahovi^ th(‘ sea. Hk* 
wlioJii of these mountains an^ eovereil with line limher-trees, well 
adapted lor housc-huilding and general iiurposes.”^^ The della is 
intersected by salt-water creeks which are ihe higlnvnys of tlic 
country. The laud is ti ricli alluviuTu returning a hundred, fold, 
even to bad tillage. The races who inhabit it arc IhiniK'se, 
Talaings and Karens, the first being thc^ dominant, and the 
second apparently the abodgiiuil rac<‘. The Burmese speak a 
monosyllabic language difleriug from that of tlui 15iiaings. T!i(< 
Karens talk various dialects, but the Baptist Missionaries who 
have 10,322 converts or 50,000 persons under ('hrisfuin in- 
struction have reduced the language to writing. The Ka, reus 
of the plains like the; Burmese aiad Talaings are usually Bud- 
dhists. The Karens of the hills worslup spirits. The ITwincc 
has been divided into six districts, Rangoon, Bassein, llcn/^ada, 
TJiarawaddy, Promo, and Toungiioo. Tim Sontlu'rn districts 
were tranquillized after the war in the spring of 1853, but in 
the North the remembrance that the Bidtisli bad (putted the 
country in 1B25-20 \inscttlcd the minds of the populatiom 
These districts also and Tharawaddy in particular were infested 
by armed dacoits, aiid it was not till the early part of 1 855 that 
the entire province had rest, and civil administration com- 
menced “ Each tovniship was placed under a Burmese officer, 
with the designation of Myo-okc, and he was entrusted with 
moderate Judicial, Eiscal, and Police powers. Immediately 
below the Myo-okc wore the Thoogyees, or Eovenuo atid Police 

Onieerw- T[dji/>Arl . j ** * 
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lage iracis/^ Under iliem a Goung was appointed over ercjy 
limidred families. TLcy assist in revenue matters and perform 
tlie duties of a village constabulary for Rs. 10 a month eaclic 
A River police was organized^ and three police battalions a])out 
1^000 strong altogether. They have ])roTcd useful. Each dis- 
trict was placed under an Assistant Commissioner or Deputy 
Commissioner. “ The control of every DepartmenC Civile 
Criminal^ and Fiscal, within each district, was committed to the 
Deputy Commissioner,^^ Tlie Bengal Criminal Code is the 
general guide, but perjury and adultery arc punished. 

Soon after the annexation Major W. F. Nuthall was em])loy- 
ed to raise the Pegu Light Infantry^ and in spite of the objec- 
tion of the Burmese to discipline, tlic regiment 5()() strong 
proved itself cfficicut. Tlie boundary was surveyed, dcibnsive 
posts established, the population disarmed, and the province 
finally tranquillized. 

The Burmese have a proneness to murclci*. Juke all Bndliists 
they hold all life sacred, and therefore attach no special value to 
human life. 37 murders were committed in 1855, but violent 
crime in the Rangoon district has decreased to half its amount 
in 1853. There Avere 79 cases of crime of the second class, and 
1407 of the third.^ Gang robbery is still frequent, 90 cases Iniv- 
ing occurred. River dacoity is not yet ])nt dowm, and cuttle 
stealing is very common. Perjury is not common, and tin* peo- 
ple bungle wdicn they attempt it. Of SCM ])crs()ns avresh^d on 
criminal charges in 3855, G,000 were convicted, or 09 per cent. 
This is before the district Courts. Before the Sessions Conrts 
the acquittals exceed the convictions, 20 persons having 
acquitted in one case of gang robbery. No rc'guhir jails have yet 
been recovered, but the jail emeutes, at one time freuinent, have 
ceased. The Burmese suffer from imprisonment more than 
natives of India. '' The officers appointed to administer Civil 
Justice, in the several districts, arc Deputy Commissioners, 
Assistant Commissioners, Tscckays, and Myo-okes. The Myo- 
okes arc empowered to hear all original suits arising within the 
townshii) to wliicli they arc appointed, in which the value in- 
volved, or amount claimed, docs not exceed Rupees Fire hun- 
dred/^ A Tseekay can try up to Rs. 3,000, and an Assistant 
Commissioner up to R$. 5,000. Original a])poals arc lioard 
by the Commissioner, and also special appeals, on cause being 
shown-^^ The mode of procedure is that of tlie Tcnasscj‘im 
Provinces. In the native Courts Burmese is the language of 
record, in the English Courts English. In Rangoon cases in- 
volving less than Rs. 50 arc decided summarily. The defendant 
is warned to appear. If he docs not the ease is decided against 
him. This plan gives satisfaction. In Rangoon in 1855. 1873 
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eases were Iicard for sums not exceeding Ils. 5^000;, 2 for siinis> 
between 5 and 20,000^ and twelve from 20, to 40,000 Rupees. 
The amount in litigation in Rangoon has doubled in a yem’. 

In the sea-port towns, the English law governs all eases con- 
nected with shipping, freiglit, and commercial transactions gene- 
rally, specially those between foreigners/^ Debtors however 
are no longer the bondsmen of their creditors, rules for confen*- 
ring a title to laud have been passed, and in the town of Ran- 
goon legal documents must be registered. 

It is difficult to asccrtaiii the revenue ])aid to (he Rurmose 
Government by Pcgii but it was probably Rs. 1 5,71, 14)8. The 
present rcyciiue is Rs. 30,21,002, obtained from 


Land, 

Capitation Tax, . . 

Fishcj’ies, . . 

Salt, . . 

Forest Produce, 

Excise, 

Sea Customs, 

Inland Customs, . , . 

Municipal Tax, 

Port Dues, 

Rent on Building Lots, Town of Puangoon, 
Timber Revenue,. , 

J udicial Fines and Fees, 

Sale of Unclaimed Proj)er(y, 

Bazar Rent, 

Perries, 

Postage Stamps, 

Miseellaneous, 
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The rcvcmie has risen from 72,4 000 since annexation. 
Jlicc IS the only green product of the country and in 1855-5(5 
1,26,674 tons were exported. The settlement is made with 
individuals not coparconcrics* Each cultivator usually liolds 
from 5 to 10 acres. One-fifth of the gross produce is calcu- 
lated as the Government share, but the revenue is paid in 
money. The capitation tax is a tax bf Rs. 4 on every married 
family. It is not disliked, but in the towns it is commuted 
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every dobcriptimij sea and river, (luring tlic year ]H55“-5G^ 
was as follows :■— * 


Imports, lls. 1,20,51,710 

Exports, .. .. ... „ 00,36,785 


Total value, Rs. . » 1 ,93,9 1 ,195^^ 

Only one scliool has as yet hecn established by Oloyeniment,. 
but the American Ba])iist Missionaries have normal schools, 
(ind village schools. In the Bassciii district alone there are 
38 of tliese village seliools Avitli 1008 scholars. 

The Chief Tuhlic Work commenced is the road from the 
Bay of Bengal across the Arracan Mountains to Meaday. i 
is 157 miles long and is passable for 151* miles. Plans and 
estimates have been submitted for a road from Rangoon to 
Promo. A line of Electric Telegraph has been extended from 
Rangoon to Meaday, a distance of 211 miles. 

The city of Rangoon has been improved. It is divided 
into large blocks of buildings 860 x 800 feet, by streets of 10 
feet width, intersecting each other at right angles. Each large 
block is divided into five smaller blocks, and these again into 
building lots of five classe.s.-^’ 1,323 building lots have been 
sold, which with timber yards arid suburban allotments pro- 
duced 90,000. Rent is rcceivgd for certain lots amounting to 
lls. 9869. 11,00,473 have been expended on the town and Rs. 
1,52,649 on the Cantonment. The Commissioner descri1;es 
certain projects the most ijnportant of which is a canal to opeti 
out the head of the branch of the Irrawaddy called the Bassein 
river. Works to ])rotect the land from floods ai'tnnnch rc(|uir(‘d. 
The town of Mcnzlo has been laid out as the chief town of 
Irrawaddy ahout two miles from the Irrawaddy, with wliich it 
is connected by a raised causeway. 

There is one sea steamer attacdicd to the province, and six 
inland steamers k<'cp up the communication on the Irrawaddy, 

The total civil cxpemliturc of the provinces s Rs. 17,01,181. 
Ilicre is no ])rospcct of an increase of expenditure equal to tlu^ 
increase of the revenue. 

The census shews a population of 5,8.2,353 souls, Imt it was very 
carelessly made, and the Province probably contains a million 
and a quarter of people, llic causes of this strange ])an(nty of 
population arc unknown, hut a vast proportion of children" die 
before I’caclung maturity. Emigrants must be sn])])licd from 
India, for tlic Burmese and Chinese bring no women, and the 
Slians arc too far off. 

Agriculture is still very nide but cotton is produced in con* 
sidcrablo quantities on the uplands. All efforts to intrndn^o 
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Ibreign cattle have failed. The indigeiioas breed of cattk? is 
good^ but small; and sheep farms have bucu siiccessfid. The 
Dcw system of preserving the forests arranged ])y Dr. Brandis^ 
the Conservator is First , — Trees to bo Idiied and felled under 
direction of the forest ollicerS; by contract n itli the inhabitaiits 
of the villages adjoining the forests. 

Second . — The timber to be dragged and floated to llangoou 
on the G-overument account; eiiluir ])y villagers or oihers; as 
may be found most conveuient ; and by contract; at a fixed 
rate per tree, whenever sucli an arrangeincut can be made. 

Third . — Periodical sales of the timber to be field on Govern- 
menfc account at llangoon.''^ M(‘aus lia\'c been taken to chock 
the destruction of the forests l)y iirc; and niu’sciies have been es- 
tablislicd. 

The survey has completed 11<;000 square miles of country at 
7 Rs. a scpiarc mile. 

The great immediate benefits of the annexation to the pcojilc 
have been the abolition of forced labour, and the Ojicuiug out 
of a foreign trade. There cannot be any carrying trade between 
the sea-board and Chiiia, as the Chiuc?se prohibit tlic entry of 
manufactured goods, and the export of raw produce. Ilic im- 
port trade will not therefore extemi beyond the rccjuiroxmmts of 
the population in the countries drained liy tlic Irrawaddy and 
the Salween. The Appendices contain the details sununuriiscd 
above. 


REPORT ON THE HYDRABAl) ASSIGNED 
DlSTRUrJ\S. 


For 1855-5(5. 


T013S15 Districts came tinder the managtnncut of the OfEcers of 
the East India Company, according to the Treaty concluded by 
Major General Low, (k B., late British Resident at Hydrabad, 
on the 21st May, 1853. Pinal and detailed insfcnictious wore 
issued by the Supreme Government for the guidance of tlic Com- 
mission on the 31st January, 3856. By tliose directions, thoina- 
nagetnent of the Hydrabad Assigned Districts is required to be 
as much after the Punjab model as possible, as well in the Sur- 
vey and Settlement of the Land, as in the Administration of 
Civil and Criminal Justice, and in the Police Department.^^ Spe- 
cial directions have been given not to resort to a Eyoiwarry set- 
tlement if a settlement with village coparcenaries is possible. 
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Tlie report cuiiUiiii?! a table slicwbig the amount of arca^ po])U^ 
latioii; and litigatioii. All the cstabli.slimciits are under rtuisioii; 
no jail ])ialdings have been constructed ; out of 0,257 persons 
arrested for crime in 1855, 4055 were convicted 8510 of whom 
were lined and discharged, llcturns of crime are added but they 
arc declared to bo of no value. Thuggee has disappcarecL 
Gang robbery has decreased, but there is still much violent 
crime. 

The Commissioner quotes certain details from the reports of 
district oilicers. lii North Berar the coudition of the culliva-n 
tors is wretched, but improving. It has been determined to re« 
place the ryotwaree by the village system which existed till the 
decline of tlio Delhi ])owcr. Pj’opiictoi’s still exist in the vii« 
lages. The Police is to bo improved, a town police has been esta- 
blished, and the house or rather property tax has been replaced 
by an octi’oi. Education lias as yet liccn neglected in all the dis- 
tricts, and the only public works completed are the Aladras, 
J\Iasulipaiam and Tumiilgherry Roads. 

The revenue has provided for ail tlm requirements of the trea- 
In 185G-57 had the expenditure not been increased tluu'C 
would he a surplus to the Nizam of nearly a lakh a year. The 
reorganization of the Commission costs however lls. 3,09,712 a 
year. The receipts will vary but little till the new improve- 
ments begin to tell on the condition of the country. 

Tiic remainder of the report is of mere local interest with ilic 
exception of a description of ^‘^thc Natron Lake of Lonar, occu- 
]iyiiig what by some Geologists is supposed to he the ceutre of 
an extinct Volcano. The depression is a singular and unexpect- 
ed one and forms a curious interruption to tlic generally undulat- 
ing character of the District. The Lake is 5 JO feet below the 
level of the surrounding ground, its outline is rounded, the cir- 
cumference being about three miles in extent. Tlic sharp 
edge of the excavation is Jive miles round ; the inner surface of 
the excavation rises abruptly at a high angle, and its surface is 
covered with luxuriant vegetation. The Lake, a sheet of still 
water, green from confervve, emits an intolerable stench of sul- 
phurated Hydrogen, especially during the heat of the day^ wlien 
bubbles of that and other gases rise freely to the surface. The 
mud close to the margin of the Lake is thick, black and tenaci- 
ous from the mixture of Rezin, Natron, and Alum. At two 
points about I mile from the margin distant from each other about 
i a mile, are two saline springs, and it is supposed that the 
Muriate of Soda in these uniting with the Carbonate of Lime, 
found abundantly in the Lake water, as well as in that bi’ought 
from the surrounding water shed, causes a mutual decomposi- 
tion, Carbonate of Soda and Muriate of Lime being foraned. Be 
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tliat as it tlie deposition of Natrou in large quaj^titics 

coiistautly going on^ and lias for man 3 ’- years ibnned a source ol' 
prolit to Govenunent. Of this Salt^, six principal varieties arc 
recognized by tlie Natives. These vary in purit}^^ and coixsc- 
qucutly in value; the host varieties contain upwards of 50 per 
cent, of the neutral Carbonate of Soda. In Norlb Bcrar, lying 
obliquely between Akoiali and Thoogoon and upon both sides of 
tlio iliver Pooinia^ lies a tract of Country about 50 miles long 
by 30 broad, in uluch are found numerous Brine Wells, from 
udiicli Salt in large quautiticH, but not of first-rate quality, is 
obtained.^'’ These ^vtdls yield an exiiausiilxlc ,snj)p1y of salt. 
The Appendices contain iiic usual siati'dlcs and acorres])oudciiec 
from wliicli it apponrs that cotton, (‘qual to Georgia upland cot- 
ton, can bo grown in llydrabad. 


TIE STBAITS SETTLEJII'INTS. 


Li 1 .‘^55-50. 


The British Settlements in tlie Straifs of Malacca arc three 
in niimbei’, vh. Prince of Walcs^ Island, or Ihniang, Malacca 
and Singapore. The British flag was first hoisted in Penang on 
1 1th August, ]78(). Various bits of territory were acquired be- 
fore 1830 wEcm the whole settlements were placed under the 
Government of Bengal . Tn 1H52 they passed under the Go- 
vernracut in India. ^"^Like the Presidencies of India, the Straits^ 
Settlements arc under pure English Law, admin istercul by a 
Ilccorder^s Court. Tliis single C'oiirt, extending its Jurisdic- 
tion over three distinct and isolated Settlements, two of them 
nearly 500 miles distant from each other, was coiiBiitatcd by 
Royal Charter dated the 27th of Novemher, 1820. Adas Char- 
ter provides tliat the Court shall consist of the Governor or 
President, the Resident Councillor of the Station whore the 
Court shall be held, and of one other J udgo to bo called the 
Recorder, who shall be a Barrister of five ycars^ standing/^ This 
arrangement was found inconvenient, and in Mai'ch, 1855, two 
Recorders arrived with a new charter. The new charter how*» 
ever beyond appointing an Additional Judge was no improve- 
ment. The want of a Small Cause Court is very severely felt. 
Criminal justice is administered by the Recorder who holds a 
Session thrice a year at Penang, throe times at Singapore, and 
twice at Malacca. Tim Court of quarter Sessions m held once a 
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fortuig’lit and consists of one of the Resident Couneilloi's and oiie 
Justice. At cacli Station, Olio of these Justices is a salaried 
Officer oCtlic Government and an Assistant to the Resident, wlio 
is appointed the Sitting Magistrate/’ ddic Police have no legal 
existence there being no Police Act. The expense is defrayed from 
a municipal fund. The police is not thoroughly efficient, 
though that of Singapore was brought liy the late S u peri u ten- 
dent into excellent order. Justice is much impeded by the se- 
cret Ghinesc societies which though not opposed to the Govern- 
ment are opxioscd to the coarse of justice. Tlicy arc powerful 
and imscruxmlous and obstacles arc removed by nicuaccs, liribcry 
or murder. Two of their oaths threaten any one who does not re • 
sist justice or who accuses the wife or maid- servant of a mem- 
ber, It seems doubtful whether these societies can Ixi [)ut 
down by legislation. 

The Revenue of the settlements is derived more from the 
vices than from the industry of tlic people. Tlic excise farms 
of Penang during the x^ast year brought in Rs. and 

the rent of land in Penang and Proviucci Wellesley Rs. 51,359, 
judicial fees and fitics produce Rs. 31,5:33. The total revenut^ 
of Penang amounted to ils. 3,03,761). The Revenue of Malacca 
from excise and tlic tenths on tin is Rs. :30,585. The total Revenue 
of Singapore is Rs. 5,9G,3G5. Neither in Malacca nor Singa- 
X)orc is there any land revenue in tlic Indian sense. Titles in 
Malacca arc complicated by tlic fad tliat the Dutch propidciiors 
sold their rights to Oovernmout so long as the Rritisli flag 
should fly over Malacca. Perpetual sale is therefore out of tlie 
(Xuestion. The cxxicnscs amount to Rs. 11,13,757. 

Straits^ Settlements pay tlieir own locud expenses, tiicy pay tlui 
expense of maintaining a body of 3,800 Indian convicts, and 
they contribute a sum of near a lakh and a half of Rupees to- 
wards the payment of the Military Force from Madras forming 
the Garrison.^’ The Netherlands Government has pci’miittMl 
nutmeg seed to be obtained from Banda. The nutmeg of tluj 
Straits has deteriorated, and an infusion of fresh seed from ilu^ 
parent soil may revive it. The Municipal rcceix>ts for the tlunjc 
settlements amounted to Rs. 3,3B,0I7 and the Municipal ex- 
Xicnditurc to Rs. 3,27,353. There is every reason to hope and 
to expect, that under the new Acts, the general funds oi’ tfui 
Committee will be considerably augmented, the Police be better 
organized, and the Conservancy of the Towns more stringently 
attended to.^^ The population is described in an unjmbliHbcd 
Report by the late Registrar of tlic Court. Province Wellesley 
contains about 1,20,000 inhabitants of very few arc Europeans. 
They consist of all Asiatic races, the women alone being exclu- 
sively Malay. The Chinese arc most numerous, and next the 
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Mussulmans from India At Singapore xlicre arc 70/)00 per- 
sons of whom the Europeans minihcr ^3^0 males. The paucity 
of women in all three settlements is incredible^ whole \iilagcs 
being often without a woman. In Malacca^ there is this pocu* 
liarity that although the Asiatics wdio inhabit it are of all raccs^ 
Malacca is their native place, and they have dwelt there for 
generations. It seems probable that the first emigrants were 
forcibly retained by tlie then rulers of Malacca. 

TJiere xycre on 30tli April, 1850, 38 16 convicts in ilic sedile- 
ments. On arrival they arc placed in the iili class and are 
kept at work on the roads, in irons, for eiglih^un nionths, when, 
if their conduct be good, their irons are taken off, and, at the 
expiration of eight years, they arc removed to the 2nd class, and 
gradually rise to become officials, under the dcsignaliou of Or* 
dcrlics, whence they may rise to be Peons, Jemadars, The 

system works well, as tlicre is nowhere to go but to the jungle. 
The convicts execute all public works, and may therefore^ be 
useful. The expense of keeping them is more than repaid by 
their labour. The short term convicts arc troublesome l)ut not 
the life convicts. The Chinese convicts it is imxjossible to se- 
cure, if they have friends outside to assist them. The ])ort of 
Siiiga]5orc is free, and last year 3,059 iron guns, 6,15,105 lbs* 
of gunpowder, 1,099 cwt. of iron shot, 15,259 muskets, 5,230 
musket locks, 101 revolvers, and 2,559 pistols were imported* 
This im])ortation affords great facilities for ])iracy. Four junks 
examined were found to be very heavily armed, but they were 
permitted to depart. 

The total value of the trade of the three settlements in 185 1- 
55 was Rs. 10,05,71,333. The chief export of Penang is sugar 
and spice. Malacca exports tin to the value of lls. 11,15,674 
and Singapore pepper and gambicr. The importance of the 
trade depends hi the opinion of the Governor on the freedom of 
the port. 


THE POST OimVli. 
hi 1855*.56. 

Thu uniform low postage rates came into operation on 1st 
October, 1854. Every post office with a few exceptions is now 
in charge of a Resident and responsible Post-master, Inspecting 
Post-masters are usually chosen from among the Post •masters. 
There are 9 insj>ecting' divisions in Bengal, 10 in Madras, 9 in 
Bombay, and 12 in the North West Provinces, There arc 753 
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lost offices, and 61 receiving houses. The mails arc conveyed by 
train, by cart, on horseback, or by runners, according to local 
circumstances. The maximum rate by carts is 7 miles an hour, 
and by runners 0. Dr. Paton remarks on some of the causes 
of detention, and observes in August, 1851<, there were received 
15,90,323 covers, or 1,90,82,67(5 a year while in 1855 there 
wore 3,02,10,792, and in 1856, 3,37,58,076. The increase 
under the new system is 76-9 per cent. Tlic proportions arc 
1,66,74,733 of paid letters to 79,13,056 bearing. The Postal 
Commissioners believed that an increase of M7 per cent, must 
take place before the postage revenue will recover itsclt . 'I ho 
increase of chargeable correspond ciice is already 101 '9 per 
cent. “ The number of newspapers, which passed through tlie 
post office, in April, 1855, exceeded the number in August, 
1854 by 1,05,458, or 83'i per cent., and the number, in 
April, 18515, exceeded that, in April, 1855, by 38,98(5, or 12-5 
per cent.” The number of service letters in 185(5 is ostmiatcxl 
at 58,-2(),408, against 50,81,90-1 under the old rates. The num- 
ber bus iucafcascd under tbe new rules i4'‘4 per cent* tliougii 
the privihigc of franking is withdrawn from upwards of a mil- 
lion of persons. Dr. Paton accounts for it by the increased 
activity of all public departments. In 1836 chargeable parcels 
were transmitted at the rate of 3,99,07(5 a year, and service 
parcels of 1,78,372. Hie service parcels increased by 8 kO per 
cent. Tiic estimated number of books for 1856 is 67,248 im- 
ported, and 1,05,450 Indian. The number has increased 29-3 
iier cent, in the year. The increase since the reduction of rates 
is 477‘00 per cent. The estimated numher of registered letters 
is 8,34,908, the increase in one year being 49--i. [icr cent. The 
estimated numher of cliargoahlc letters sent by the district post 
is 19,18,314, or an increase of 37-7 ])cr cent, on the mimber 
last year, 1,12,872 newspapers arc thus sent in a year. Tim esti- 
uiatcd tunuber of bearing letters in 1850, is 79,lii,0u0. In A[)nb 
1855, the paid exceeded the hearing lettiu's by 390'7 iicr emit . ; 
in April, 1856, the paid exceeded^ the bearing by only 1 10-7.” 
The cause of this increase in hearing letters is the distrust ol 
the iiost office. Only forty-four instances of rolihory have oc- 
curred, though more articles of value are transmitted through 
tlio Indian post office than through any post office in Uic world. 
There arc 22,6 ll persons employed in the post office depart- 
ment, aud ■1,215 lor the bullock tram. Ibis train piococ'd.s 
1,562 miles, and the iirofits last year were lls. 25, 183 in Ben- 
gal and lis. 1,16,530 in the J7orth West Provinces. 8o com- 
plete is the confideneo of natives in the train that large suras ol 
money were remitted by it. 

Tlie value of stamus sold dining the year was lie. 8,57,607. 
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The receipts in 1849-50 were Es. 19,27,358. The receipts in 
1853-54 were 19,92,870, The receipts in 1855-56 have been 
16,25,488. The Postal CoinmissioBors calculated that, if no 
increase of correspondence took place, the utmost loss that the 
post olRco could suller would be ILunees 9,^2,007-7-11.^^ The 
newspaper postage has almost reached its old rates so ; haTe 
the roceix^is on parcels. The ibllowiDg table shews therefore 
the financial result of the reform : — 




!Xet Surlus, ... 4,80,007 






L 
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From tlie gross receipts Rs. 2,25,000 must be decluetod for 
steam postage, and the deficit will then be Rs. 11,40^654. 
If however credit be allowed for the official postage the surplus 
is Rs. 4,80,007. In 1854, the steam postage being deducted 
and the official postage credited the net surplus was 7,71,089, 
The Appendices contain the details summarized above. 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

For the last quarter of 1855-56. 

Tuk Appendices to this report, which is occupied with small 
details, shew that Rs. 1,7 1,1 6B were received for paid and Rs, 
53,531 for service messages during 1855-56. The niimher of 
messages was 39,950 of which 11,790 were sent by natives. 
There were 331 complaints in 275 of which the money was 
refunded. 


KATTYWAR. 

Bombay Records^ No, XXXIX, 

On IHlh June, 1801, Lieut. Col. A, Walker, Resident at 
Baroda, reports ou the condition of tlic provinces recimily ac- 
quired from the Peshwa and Gackwar. The pcrgumxah of 
Ncriad contains about 1,11,135 hcegas ol land, ol which 
(>9,50-1 arc in cultivation ; 15, 142 waste, but arable and the re- 
mainder useless. The Resident gives some details of the tenures, 
and observes that half the produce belongs to the Sirkar, and 
the other half to the ryot. The ryot however pays 24 seers 
out of every mauncl of grain to village officers, and to the Sxrkar. 
Moreover, tlic ryot pays 2 Rs. a becgali for land of the hmt 
quality, 1 Rc. for the second and 8 annas for the third. Inc 
Mchwascc villages pay a fixed sum. The principal produco 
of this district consists of tobacco, rice, zinglee, jowarce, bajrec, 
mutt, and kodra. There is likewise a little wheat, and cotton, 
and different kinds ofpulse/^ The Resident describes the lo- 
cal officers, and mentions that the Patels fix the jummabundee* 
Pergunnah Matur contains 71 villages, and is nndcr the ^^ystem 
which prevails in Ncriad, but the revenue is paid specie. 1 o- 
bacco lands nay Rs. 10, 12, or IS, to the Sirkar. The Resulont 
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gives tlie names and pay of the local officers^ -who are supported 
by jagdiires, and cnams. Pergiimiah Moudcli contains 92 vih 
lages^ and the revenue system is identical with that of Maiur. 
The produce consists of tobacco, inutt, bajrco, rice and bow- 
ta ” Kice costs Us. 2 a maand. The fort of Ivaira is in 
Matur surrounded by a jagbire of thirty villages cut off from 
the pergiinnali. The uncultivated portion of the district is 
given up to cattle. The proprietor takes half tlie produce or 
a rent in silver. The tax amounts from Its. 4 to Rs. 12 per 
becgah.‘'^« Napar is near Ncriad, and contains 22,933 bec- 
gahs of land, of which 19,445-^ are under cultivation, 1,979 
waste, but arable, and 1,509 supposed incapable of cultivation, 
being occupied by houses, tanks, wells, roads, [n practice 

the Sirkar receives half the produce, and 2i seers out of every 
maund of the remaining half. The revenue is levied just after 
reaping. 

The chouth of Camhay is a proportion of the revenues pay- 
able to the British. It involves the right to appoint a Collec- 
tor but no territorial possession. The rents of Sumaood in 
Pergunna Kuree have been regularly paid. 

Pcrguima Beejapoor contains 70 villages, but much land is 
waste. The revenue is paid in grain or specie, the produce being 
equally divided. There is a tax of Rs. 15 on every plough. Tlio 
soil is not good, and the revenue is paid by instalments. Wiol- 
ka, the most important Pergunnah, contains 200 villages aru! a 
great city. In the Mehwas villages the revenue is colk^ebnl by 
an armed force, and one landholder tlie Kouute Rajah Iceeps 
2000 sobundees in a fortress in the jungle. Tim Grasias are 
connected by relationship and wo have no right to intculere in 
the internal administration. The town of Dholka^ contains 
60,000 people cliieliy iurhnlent Mussulmans. Thty injure the 
• public revenue, but nothing can be done without a military Ibrcio. 
The taxes arc levied by an annual assessment tbe half produce 
going to the Sirkar. Wheat is the principal produce. The revenue 
is received by instalments. Pergunna Dundooka contains ^ 103| 
villages. All but one pay a contribution but owe no obedience. 
In the one Kusba not alienated the Sirkar receives six inutnuls to 
theryois^ nine. The soil is inferior. In Rampoor also only one 
Kusba and three villages belong to Governnuad.. Tlie. rest is 
held by indepoudent chiefs, who have troops m<l forts. ^ The 
Moguls used to overawe Katiywar from Rampoor. The inde- 
pendent eliicls pay a small tribute in money. In Government 
villages rent is rcccivc<l in kind. The amount to be paid is re- 
gulated by local rules, and varies according to cro}>. In Gogo tbe 
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Government possesses tlie town only, 145 villages out of ’148 
being under independent cLiefs. Gogo is a great commercial 
mart. The head of the independent chiefs is the llaja of Bliow- 
Bugger. He has 7000 infantry and 700 cavalry. Most pay to 
the jVFarhattas, and to the Niiwab of Joonugger as well as to the 
British. The actual jinnma of all these Pergunnaiis amounts to 
Rs. 12,92/JdG a little in excess of the revenue ceded to the 
Company. These revenues may he doabied in four or five 
years by bringing waste lands into cultivation. The proprietary 
right in the soil vests in individuals as well as in the Sirkar. 
The Grasias and Kooles who art‘. a])(>rigines hold hy prescription. 
Their rights have outlived the MussLilman dominion. In un- 
divided inheritances all must consent to a transfer. The second 
kind of property is derived from grants from the sovereign. 
The proprietors usually assess at lower rates than tlic Sirkar. 
The cultivator has a kind of right by prescription. Ejectment 
would be (considered op]>ression. The village officers called usu- 
ally Desaees, Patois, iMozoomdars and Tidatees represent the 
villagers, and are paid hy exemptions and fees. There are 
Zemindars, but they are in reality Enamdars. Tlio land and 
transit customs amount only to Rs. 1,04,000 a year. Cavalry 
are rocpiired to realize the revenue. The creed is the same as 
that of India generally. The Grasias, Koolees and Bhcels are all 
treated by the Marhattas as out<*asts, and will live quietly under 
the Compatiy’s Government. 

On lOtli iVfay, 1804, Mr. H. W. Daggle reports that in these 
districts the Grasias are independent wliiletho ryots look up to 
the Govoriunent, Almost every Grasia^s village is a fortress, 
and Ins dijpeudants acknowledge no other lord. As administra- 
tors of justice the Grasias ax*o vimial, Init there is a sect called 
Bhat who stand security in all cases, and sit in dliurna till the 
obligation is fulfilled. It is always fulfilled, oven if fullilmcmt 
involves the sacrifice of life. The regular administrators of jus- 
tice to the ryots are the Komavisdars or farmers of the revenue, 
but both Grasias and ryots resort to arbitration. There is in fact 
no rule, no justice, and no etjuiiy in this part of Guzerat. Crimes 
are compounded for by a fine, and among the Grasias murder is 
usually avenged by the relatives. It is a point of honour among 
the Grasias to give protection to the perpetrator of a crime. 
Suspicion is sufficient ,to justifiy torture. Mr. Diggle recom- 
mends a regular Court for the ryots, and thinks the Grasias 
will gradually recognize its advantages. 

On 38th March, 1805, Lieut. Colonel A. Walkex* again reports 
that under the Marhatta Government all crime was commutable 
for money. The Patels were the instruments of every oppres- 
sion. The people distrusted the GaekwaPs Government, and in 
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OliC insiriiico from it' ever}' yc^tr a hostag^^ The ad- 

ministration of justice was entirely nc^'lef'tecl. No power wais 
cntni steel to natives. Tiie native oflieers wore til ways controlled 
l>y Mavliattas, Colonel Walker describes the power of tlie 
Bhats^ and notices some social diifcrences in tlic districts* Un- 
der the ]\Iogul Government;, the Orasias were stripped oftliree- 
fonrtlis of their lands^ wliich they received to cultivate for the 
Government. Colonel Walker considers that the revenue should 
be collcctod from the lyots or tlie Patels. Under the Marhatta 
Government the Xusbatees or soldiers of fortune leased the villages. 
These leases were renewed^ and the tenants though only temporary 
often sold them. Other villages were under Maluyuns or Maiioob- 
dars. Both should be abolished. The llesideni continues to des- 
cribe the tenures admitting that the principle of the Marliatta 
Government was to take half the produce, hut observing tliat 
in reality a new settlement was made every year. On 2()th 
July, 1806, Lieut. Col. A. Walker reports on Dundooka, Kampoor 
and Gogo. He enters into official details, and observes that 
these districts never yielded so much under the Marhatta Go- 
vernment as they now do. The Government must pursue any 
eiirpiiry into titles with great caution. The revenue derived 
from the Grasias is tribute not revenue and can only be incrcaK- 
cd by force. An investigation into the jirofiis of village officers 
would be expedient, hut tlie sii])stitutiou of salary for fees should 
he gradual and quiet. The Resident clistnisscs some rcdbimis 
proposed by Sir Miguel doSoir/a, and the rank and titles of 
dificrent Grasias. Generally s])oakiug they all ])Oj^sess the pow- 
er of life and deatli, l^'orincrly they enjoyed thc^ right of mak- 
ing ponce and war. wouid, however, be exircmuly dcsir- 

abio to dissolve these discordant autliorities, and to eonsolidahj 
all the inferior separate jurisdictions under tlu‘ Company’s pow- 
er.’^ CoL Walker consklcrs reform possible, hut it must be slow 
and gradual. He encloses a mcmonimlum from AmrutUall, Agent 
for tlic Peshwa’s Oovcvnmcul, of little interest He confirms the 
account of the independence of tlie <*rasiaH. Home translations 
given from a, work by the Dewau of Ahmcdabad also eonlirm 
this theory. On 33rd Jany. IHOh, Major A, Walken*, Resident 
at Baroda, reports several Chiefs of Katty war rc(i nested the pro- 
tection of the British Government, 'fhc Rosidont rceonmumds 
that tiic British relations with tlicsc States be improvcjd, and 
that two corps with a proportion of artillery be sent into Kat^ 
tywar. On 3.2ud February the Government rejdics that it will 
be pleased with acquisitions fairly obtained, but that care must 
ho taken not to involve Government in inextricable intrigues, 
and not to commit injustice. On Jdih Mansh, licut. Col. Walk- 
er renlies that aUuvu /’o: . 
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from furtlici* exaclioiis, and that with the exception of the pay-=» 
xnent of tribute they arc independent^ and at liberty to form re- 
lations with any one they choose. He thinks the rights of all 
parties should be secured by the Company's guarantee, and if 
necessary maintained by force. 

On 14th February, Lieut. CoL A. Walker submits a memo- 
randum on Kattywar. In it he says the subject of consideration 
comprises to assist the Gaekwar Government in recover- 

ing its tributes, or military contributions under the name of 
Moolukgecrce ^ to effect an establishment in Kattywar; and 
to take under our protection several princes, who have pre- 
ferred applications for that purpose/^ All these advantages 
must be obtained by force. On 9th May, 1807, the Eesident 
informs Government that he has addressed the Chiefs of Katty- 
war informing them tliat the Moolukgcerce jummabundee must 
be paid to the Gaekwar, and that without the annual despatch of 
an army. Therefore the armies of the Company and of the 
Gaekwar are approaching KattyAvar. On 3rd August, 1807, the 
llcsident reports that the chiefs have submitted. On 19th 
August, tlic Government expresses its satisfaction at answers 
such as you will, it is trusted, be able to mature into a perma- 
nent adjustment with them, for the future punctual payment of 
their tribute to the Gaekwar State, under the instructions with 
whicli you have been already furmshed/** 

On 7th October, 1807, the Resident reports his proceedings 
with relation to the Chiefs of Jhalawar. Jlialawar, borders on 
the Western districts of the British territories and those of the 
Gaekwar. lie describes the ^^Bhyads’^ or Grasia undivided 
families, and the scctirities it was customary to take from them. 

In most parts of Jhalawar the cultivator proceeds armed to his 
ground, and each village has a high tree, or other elevated sta- 
tion, where a villager keeps watch, to announce the appro'a<jh 
of horse, upon which the cattle arc driven off from the fields, 
under shelter of the viliagc.-^^ He dcBcribcs the horsemen who 
create this terror, and who arc wandering bands under different 
names resembling the Pindarces. The plan adopted to^ secure 
the Moolukgccrec revenue was to take bonds from the chieftains 
xmder the security of a Bhat. 

On 11th November, 1807, Limit. Col. A. Walker, reports on 
Muchoo Kanta. The district of Muchoo Kanta is thus called 
from being situated on each side of the river Muchoo, in the 
western peninsula of Ouzerat. It is bounded on the north by 
tlie Runn, which communicates with the Gulf of Kutch, and 
which separates it from W aghur ; on the cast by the river G ora- 
droo ; and on the south and west by tbc course of tlie Adjcc river, 
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KayajeC;, amembcr oftlie Kutch family obtained Muclioo Kaixta 
to himself. His eldest son settled in the town of Moorvee, Two 
others settled in Mallia, and other villages, TJic owner of 
Mallia invited the Meanas^ a race of thieves to settle in Mallia, 
A quarrel broke out therefore between him and the Moorvee 
Eaja^ the head of the family^ Avhich became a feud. In 1303 the 
Gackwar sent an array to obtain his I’cvcnue then six years in 
aiTcars. He ohtaincid three years, and after a variety of in« 
trigues the Cliief of Moorvee engaged to pay five lakhs of Koo- 
recs. Some of this money remained unpaid in 1807. The 
Resident acting in concert with the Gaekwar therefore indneed 
the Chiefs to come to an accommodation, ordering them to pay 
the Rs. 3,2.2,000 by instalments. The demand from Mallia 
was also reduced from 2,83,255 to 1,00,000 koorccs to be paid 
in three instalments. The bonds arc given in full in the Ap- 
pendix. 

On 20th November, Lieut. Col. A, Walker, reports on the 
condition of Noivanuggcr, 

Jam Jessajee, the Chief is op])rcssivc, and possessed himself 
without right of the fortress of Kundorua Rana Ra belonging 
to the Chief of Forchnndcr. IIio Jam refused roBiitution and 
collected forces. The British dctacliment and the Gack war’s 
troops therefore marched against him. After some negotiations 
they advanced on the capital. TIic Jam still reliiscd to make 
any concession. The Resident therefore resolved to place 
Kundorna in the hands of its legitimate owner, and com])eI the 
Chief of Porebunder to come to an accommodation. 

On 12th December, 1807, Lieut. Colonel A. Walker reports 
on the condition of Gohelwar. After describing the origin of the 
State now called the State of Bhownugger he remarks tliat the 
CJiiefsof this family have suppressed piracy, have rendered Bhow- 
nugger an emporium of trade, and have agreed to make an ac- 
commodation with the Gaekwar. 

On 16th December, 1807, Lieut. Colonel A. Walker reports 
on Porebunder. After recounting the history of the State he 
remarks that the State” possesses a standing militia called the 
Sword of the State, through whom public opinion is conveyed. 
They are almost exempted from taxation. The Raja agreed to 
the settlement with the Gaekwar, if Kundorna were restored. 
It was restored and the agreements w^'erc signed. 

On 12th January, 1808, Lieut. Colonel A. Walker I’cports 
on Soruth, It contains Diu, and Jaflerabatl, valuable pods. 
The Resident gives in detail the history of the reigning family, 
and observes that the Nuwab agreed to the new and permanent 
arrangements for the paj^meut of the GaokwaFs revenue. 

On 25th January, Lieut. Colonel A, Walker reports that the 
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Jharejas of Ilallar liave submitted to tlie terms imposed on the 
other CMefej they n^cre compelled to refund the value of their 
robberies, and solemnly to renounce the jmactice of infanticide. 
The country was found frightfully disorganized. 

On 7th February, Lieut. Col. A. Walker reports on the condi- 
tion of Kattywar Proper. The division of Kattywar Proper is 
bounded on the south by Babi-iawar ; on the east by Gohelwar; 
on the west by Sorutli and Hallar ; and on the north by Jlialla- 
war/^ The people claim an origin from Khat, an individual 
created by Kurrun, vizier of Doorjoodan to steal some cattle. 
His descendants received the right of stealing cattio without sin. 
They emigrated from Powar, and after adventures protracted for 
centunes they in the decline of the Mussulman power became 
powerful in Ouzerat. Tliorii some of tlicm renounced their pre- 
datory habits, but the majority are still thieves. The Kattccs 
are not numerous, and their mode of life is unfavourable to 
population. They are Ibrmidablc by their boldness and dexteri- 
ty, but in their great incursions they supply tliclr want of num- 
bers by hiring "the horsemen of the country. Tiiey pay their 
mercenaries liberally, and reward those who may vsuflfcr, but never 
allow them a share of the booty ; the proiib and loss of the adven- 
ture arc their own. Some of the Chiefs live in forts or castles, in 
wdiich they secure their plunder, and retire on any external dan- 
ger/^ Their principal booty consists of cattle. They agreed to pay 
the revenue regularly. In an Appendix, Col. Walker gives 
some further facts respecting this strange people. Tlieir most 
distinctive customs arc these; a Kattco rarely exceeds two 
wives, though ])olygamy is permitted, widows remarry, and the 
widow mai'rles her liusbaiuPs younger brother. ^M'Vhcn a 
Katteeance, the mother of children, dies, tlic nearest relations 
of the deceased take away the children from their taiher, and 
carry away the whole of his moveable proj)C‘rty for their use,'* 
llicy arc drunkards. If any Katteo is killerl in battle, the 
whole of tht^ property acquired on that trip is given to his heirs/' 
They consider it disgraceful to carry fire-arms. They respect 
their Brahmins who insure property against their attacks. 

On inth May, Lieut. Col. A. Walker reviews the Company's 
])roceedings in (hizcrat. the early part of our connection 

with the Gaekwar Government, when the Honorable Company 
bcigan to manifest an iutiircst in its affairs, it was soon discover- 
ed that a considei'able part of the resources of this State de- 
pended on a realization of its Moolukgeerce revenues from 
Kattywar with punctuality, while the large arrears actually due 
at that period rendered thetr recovery an object of no common 
importance/' The llesident describes at great length the pro- 
ceedings of the armies by which these revenues were collected. 
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and observes that tlic arrangements previously detailed ]ia\'c 
suppressed great enormities. Col. "Walker recapitulates previous 
statements as to the state of the country^ the authority of the 
BhatSj &c. and proceeds to say that the march of the Company's 
troops excited extravagant ideas. It was at first thought that the 
Company had come to displace the Gaekwar. Then that it 
was on a plundering expedition, and several Chieftains sent in 
offers to help, extolling their own mei’its as successful thieves. 
Then every petty Chief fancied he was to get hack all his fami- 
ly had ever lost. These extravagant expectations were repress- 
ed, but the armies sometimes interfered to check new and 
great oppressions. The perpetual settlement was fixed thus : — 

Divisions. Perpetual, 

Bs, q, T, 


Jhalawar, 
Muchoo Kanta. 
Oohelwar, 
Burrada, 
Sornth, . . , 
Kattywar, 
Hallarj , . 


2,67,992 2 0 
60,000 0 0 
1,10,582 0 0 
30,002 0 0 
1,08,209 0 0 
1,03,018 2 0 
3,00,078 2 0 


Total Es 9,79,882 2 0 

This is a reduction from the assessment of 1803. 

' Tlio whole population is trained to arms. The country is co- 
vered with forts. The Chiefs have many mercenaries, but the 
Nuwab of Joonagur, and the Chiefs of Nowanugur and Bhow- 
nuggur, are the only Chiefs who can produce armies. The coun- 
try is inexhaustibly rich, aiid produces all its own Hupplies. The 
result of British interference has been to produce engagements. 

The objects of these engagements arc simple. They guaran- 
tee to the Gaekwar Government the punctual payment of 
the tribute which has been determined under our mediation, 
llie Chieftains of the country arc bound to refrain from depreda- 
tion, and those mutual aggressions and acts of violence which 
formerly kept the country in a state of warfare and devastation. 
The Petty States on the scamoast arc also bound to rcliiuphsh 
piracy, and have given up the right to wrecks that may happcui 
within their jurisdiction. The Jhareja and Jetwa Eajj)()Ois luive 
also solemnly abr9gated the inhuman practice of female infanti- 
cide. In return for these concessions, we have guaranteed their 
country from oppression, and relieved it from the injuries it sus- 
tained from the amnial circuit of the Moolukgcerce army. It 
must also be observed, that these engagements have completely 
ehanircd the nature of the connection between the Gaekwar Go- 
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vevmiicni and tlic Cliieftains of Kattywar. Tlic riglits wliicli tlie 
Gaekwar Government possess in Kattywar arc not^ as formerly^ 
tlic more superiority arising from more powerful resources. These 
rights are now solemnly and formally recognised by the volun- 
tary acts of the Chieftains of that country themselves, and rest 
upon the same basis as those engagements which connect more 
civilised States with each other/^ It is advisable, to secure these 
engagements, to station a body of Gaekwar Horse in Kattywar. 
On iotb April, 1808, Lieut. Col. A. Walker reports his opi- 
nion in favour of transferring the Gaekwar revenue of Bhownug- 
gur to the Company. The several advantages which this re- 
venue possesses over every other cession of the Gaekwar or 
Peshwa, in being idealised without expense, and in consolidating 
ill the Company's hands the several dependent claims of the Pesh- 
wa, the Gaekwar, and the Nuwab of Surat, over Bhownuggur, 
have already been set forth and admitted in various letters 
wlicrein this subject has been agitated. The general superin- 
tendence which the Company have acquired over the Baja as a 
tributary, and the control of a valuable and extensive line of 
sea-coast, afford both the right and the means of regulating the 
conduct of the Raja in every affair that bears relation to foreign- 
ers, or is inconsistent with our policy.^^ The revenue amounts 
to Rs. 74', 500, which by the difference of exchange rises to Rs, 
79,009. He also recommends that the Raja should be relieved 
of the security of a Bhat* On ^3rd July the Government of 
Bombay accede to these recommendations. On the 7th De- 
cember the Resident requests that the Secretary would have the 
goodness to inform the Honorable the Governor in Council 
that all the riglits, cither of the Peshwa or the Gaekwar, over 
the Raja of Bhownuggur, arc now concentrated in the Honorable 
Company, in virtue of the Treaty of Bassein, and of the recent 
cession of the Gaekwar Moolukgccrec demands on that Chief- 
tain.’^ 


INFANTICIDE IN KATTYWAR. 

Bombay Records, No, XXXIX. 

On E7th May, 1805, Lieut. Colonel A. Walker, Ecsulent at 
Baroda, reports that the Chiefs of Nowanuggur and Dherol put 
their female children to death. On 6th Juno, the Government of 
Bombay called on the Resident to enijuire if the practice could not 
be prevented. The Resident was directed to secure the services 
Af RAAnfUri^^^ii Spiwiee as Alyent for the sunnression of so detest?- 
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a1)lc a enfttani. The Hcsident accordingly enquired of Soonderjee 
Sewjee the reason of the custom^ and was told that the drown- 
ing of the daugliters of the Jharejas proceeds from this cause — 
In this coantiy the]‘e is no one who cun many into the tribe oi* 
Jharejas^ wlierefore they drown their daughters ; and there may 
be annually five or six Imndrcd birtlis among the tTliarojas^ inas- 
nnicli as the Chieftains of ISToorvcC;, Ilallar^ Gondul; Wagluir, 
Kutch, and Kalikut;, are all Jharejas, and are all related, and among 
relatives it is not customary for Hindoos to many, Exce[)t re- 
latives tlicrc arc none of their own tribe. Such is the custom of 
the Jharejas/^ The Resident asked for moi'e information, and 
pointed out that the custom, was forbidden in the Purans. The 
Government in 1807 again pressed the subject on the attention 
of Lieut. Colonel Walker, who on 2t)tli June replies that lie has 
retained Pengnel Singh in the liope that his influence with the 
Chieftains of Kattywar may su])press the practice. On 15th 
March, 180S, Lieut. Colonel Walker reports that the custom arose 
among the Jharejas from the tact that an ancient Raja, of ilic 
family could find no fitting husband for his daughter. The idea 
had arisen that the Bramhuns or Rajgors were responsible 
for the crime. It is probable that the custom of Infanti- 
cide amongst the Jharejas was a consecpience resulting from the 
Mahomedan conquest of Sind. By the conversion ami conrpicBt 
of the greater ])art ol‘ the inhabitants ol* Sind, who were un- 
doudtcdly liaj])oots befoi’e that event, the Jharejas were deprived 
of the usual means ol' disposing of their daughters in mari’ingc/^ 
The great cause, liowevcr, is avarice, the expimse of a sei-tlcunmi 
in lif(3 being very great. They also consider that the custom 
gives them renown. The other Rajpoot clans do not interf(u*e 
because the custom enables them to many their daughters to tlie 
Jharejas. When the child is to he kilhjd ^HJio mother puts 
opium on the ni})])le of her breast, which the child inhaling with 
its milk, dies. The Jihove is one custom, and the following is 
anollier : when fJie chi]<l is bom, they ])1a(te the navel siring on 
its mouth, u lien it oxpires.^^ This is their own account, but in 
reality, Immediately after the birth of a female, they ])ui/ iti- 
to its iuoutli some opium, or draw the umbilic^d cord over its 
face, whieli prevents its respiration. But the destruction of so 
tender and young n subject is not difficult, audit is cilbcicd with- 
out ti struggle^ and probably without pain. The iiatural weak- 
iicss and chdnlity of the infant, when neglected and hifi umdean- 
cd sometime, caus(3s its death without the nocc^ssity of actual 
violence } and sf>m{dim<‘s it is laid on the ground, or on a ))lank, 
and left to ex]ure.^^ Idie infant is then buried. If the child is 
allowed to live n, day or two they rarely Idl lit. The Jharejas 
consider the death of a fijmale child the necessary consequence of 
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its birthj and have no compunction in the matter. -N^pme i;e<5gjBht- 
ahle Jharejas in Kutch do not follow the custom. ' '^els4hbtive 
is not parental affection but the Jain idea that it is sinful to 
deprive anything; of life. It is supposed that the annual 
number of Infanticides in the peninsula of Guzerat amounts 
to 5_,000/^ The number of deaths in Kutch is supposed to 
be oO^OOO. These are probalffy excessive estimates. The Ee- 
sident relates instances of girls being saved, in one of which 
they werc^ dj’cssed like hoys, and declared themselves to bo boys. 
The Jharejas do not destroy their illegitimate daughters. The 
crime prevails also among the Jctwas. Colonel Walker discusses 
female infanticide historically and in the abstract and proceeds to 
say his task was most diniciili. He applied to several Chiefs who 
evaded compliance. He thou ap]>licd to the women of the family 
of the llaja of Moorvee, particularly his mother. They at first 
seemed interested, but soon pleaded the custom of the caste. At 
last this Chief after much urging wrote. Prom motives of friend- 
ship, the Ilonoraljle Company have urged me to preserve my 
daughters : to this 1 consent, if the Chieis of Nowanuggur and 
Oondul agree/^ Tlie Chief of Mallia gave a similar writing. The 
Chief of Goiidnl alter some evasions executed tlie deed required. 
Every Jhareja Chief except the Jam countersigned this deed « 
The Jam oliered to l>ind his relatives hut not himself. He then 
signo<lbui soliciLcd an abatement ofhis jumma as a compensation. 
Lieut., Colonel Walker considers the engagement binding be- 
cause it was entered into with so much difficulty. These deeds 
moi’iiover biiside caste penalties confer oii. the Company and the 
(hickwar a legal right of ]muishing the crime. The Jharejas 
mor(‘over are frightened by the denunciation of tlie crime in the 
Shuslers. Colotuil Walker eoiicludes ly a remark tliai^the Kura- 
da Bramlmns of the Konkan are accused of human sacrifices, 
and udils In a note fiifd'S which seem to indicate that such is 
the general belief of the country. He also adds another theory 
as to tlu^ iutrodindion of female iufiiuticide. The A} )])endix con- 
tains a ('orre.s])ondence with the Chiefs saminiirized above. The 
only remarkable paragrapli is in a letter iroin Putteh Mahomed 
of* Kuicli in whiclx ho declares that the Mussalmaji Emperors, 
and (‘.veu the Sultan of Eoum never interforod with female in- 
fanticide. On IGili Decemher, 1808, Colonel Walker reports 
that .^0 families had pi^ese-rvcd their children, and only three ap- 
peared to have put them to death. On Sfith December, 1809, 
Lieut. Colonel Walker again reports that a number of Jharejas 
including Chiefs of high rank and influence have preserved their 
daughters. 

Oar 25th Feby., 1812, the Baja of Nowanugger again bound 
himself not to commit infknticide. 
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On SOtli Jime^ 1817, Ctipiain F. D BalkntynO; Assistant to 
the Resident of Baroda in Kattywar reports that the engage- 
ments entered into have failed. Thus in Talooka Drappa, con- 
taining four hundred families^ there is not one female^, child. He 
adds a list of Jhareja families showing that 63 children have been 
saved. On 19th September^ 1817, G-overnment order the Re- 
sident to inform tlie Jharejas that for the future the penalties 
will he enforced. Lieut. Colonel A. Walker was of opini- 
on that the increased influence of Government arising fi‘om the 
cession of the Peshwak claims in Kattywar would be sufEcient if 
kindly and patiently employed to suppress the practice. lie 
would have the Collector appointed to receive the Peshwak tribute, 
go among the people, converse with them, learn in wliat families 
a delivery was imminent, make presents and shew every mark of 
disapprobation to the guilty. On 27tli August, 1819, Lieut. Co- 
lonel A. Walker, then in England, again pressed his views upon 
the Court of Directors. He suggested tliat the Chiefs should 
be induced to furnish returns of births, and that delinquency 
should be punished at first with fine and disgrace and afterwards 
like ordinary murder. Marks of honour should be bestowed on 
those who save their oliildrcn. The fines recovered from delin- 
quents should be devoted to rewards for those who suffer their 
children to live. In a postscript Colonel Walker notices that the 
Emperor Jeliangoer once prohibited female infanticide in a Punja- 
bce village. On 1st March, 1820, the Court of Directors approved 
of these plans. 

On 9th January, 1821, the Hoidble Mountstuart Elphinstone 
reports that in his opinion the only effectual means of check- 
ing the practice would be to establish a rigorous system of 
espionage, but that we have no right to make any such attempt. 
On 16th July, 1824, Captain R. Barnewell reports that 266 
Jhareja girls are alive in Kattywar. He conceives however 
that the practice has scarcely abated, and doubts if any mea- 
sures of repression will be successful without espionage. On 
7th June, 1825, he continues remarking that remissions have 
been granted to Jhareja families on their daughter^ marriage, 
and the Raja of Gondiil will be compelled to pay Rs. 15,006, of 
which Rs. 8,086 will go to the Gackwar and the remainder to 
the infanticide fund. 

IJhe olficial correspondence continues at intervals till on 2 kh 
September, 1831, Mr. J. P. Willoughby, Political Agent in 
Kattywar reports that 

** The number of males of and under the age of twenty is, ... ♦ * * 1,422 
The number of females of all ages known to have been preserved Js, 060 


720 


Ikeess of males, tlierefore, is, 
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The nuiaber of fcmaies alive lie considers gratifying, more 
especially as the Chiefs and their relatives had set the first ex- 
ample. In one talook there is an actual excess of females over 
males. In another the number of the sexes is equal. Mr. Wil- 
loughby recommends a complete census of the Jhareja popula- 
tion, and mentions the machinery which will be necessary. 
Moreover every Jhareja Chief should be required to furnish 
a half-yearly register of all marriages, betrotlials, births, and 
deaths occurring among his tri])e residing in his district.'’^ Last- 
ly the Political Agent should be compelled to furnish an an- 
nual report on female infanticide. Informers again should be 
rewarded, and a proclamation issned stating the possessions 
of the Cliicls of Kattywar arc guaranteed to them, on cer- 
tain conditions, and it iwS the sincere wish of Government 
thdt they should continue to enjoy them, and all their privileges 
and immunities, free from molestation. The compact is, how- 
ever, reciprocal and mutual, and the Chiefs have stipulated that 
tliey will cease to disgrace humanity by destroying their own 
helpless offspring at the moment of its birth. Should they not 
adhere to this condition, the compact is broken, the favour and 
protection of Government will be withdrawn, and the severest 
penalties l)c imposed until the inlmman custom is completely 
eradicated. These Tm*asurcs arc considered by natives likely 
to bo eflujacious. A proclamation announcing these resolutions 
is submitted for sanction. Tt contains also a threat,^ More- 
over atty person charged with having violated it will either 
be placed oti IiIh trial for the hemous crime of ^ child ‘■murder^ 
before the High Court of Criminal JiiBtlce recently established 
in Ka/i'i/wary or ho dealt within stick other modi^ as may he deemed 
most expedient/' The pro<damation was sanctioucal, with the ex- 
ception of the words in italics, and in A[)nl, 1835, the Raja of 
Rajkot was tried and found guilty of intanticidc. It was re- 
commended that a fine of Rs. 1:>,000 should he imposed on 
him, tliat his ialook should he attaclicd till it was paid, and 
that ho should dismiss the servants cmployiid in the transac- 
tion. The Government sanctioned these measures. In Sep- 
toniber another Jhareja named Veci*a.jec was accused and con- 
victed, and recommended for imprisonment for one year lu 
the common gaol and a fine of Rs. 3,01)0 or two years' further 

imprisonment. , i 

Oil soil Jane, 1837, Mr. J. Erwkine, Political Agent 
states the result of the first census showing 1,310 male and 
387 foraak Jharejas. Mr. Erskiiic after a careful analysis 
of all that had previously been done considers tlie measures 
adoptad superficial and weak. 'I’hc sudden aetvon 
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aftfir many \cais apatliy left tlic impression amongst the Jha- 
rejas that the Chief was a raartyi% Let any person inspect the 
eexisLis and it will be evident that the crime was universally prac« 
tised up to tlie time of Mr. Wiliough]}y^s Agency, No attention 
was paid to the subject by the British Authorities. When wc 
rciacni])er tlic great objections, on the part of some of the most 
able Oftlcors of the Hoidblc Company's service, that were made 
to the suppression of the SuttcC; fault cannot be found with 
the predecessors of Mr. AVilloiigliby. If Mr. Elpliinstone had 
extended to the whole of the natives subject to his control, 
that system of education which he instituted in Bombay, 
(lo\ibtless a great stride towards the suppression of the crime 
would have been taken. The system of informers is both des^ 
tractive and embarrassing, Hoav w’ould any man in England, 
]>rook the enquiry as to how many times his wife had been 
cnceiuio or how the delivery took place ? In our defective 
system of jurisdiction it is quite impossible to save the life 
of the informer. False accusations are continually made. 
Tlie vigorous investigations ordered by Government only 
produce greeter vigilance in the commission of the crime. 
Those strict enquiries enlist the feelings of the other tribes 
in favour of tiie Jharejas. I\) try criminals before the 

('oiirt of criminal justice, to try the people who commit 
the crime, by thci!’ brothers and instigators would be futile. 
To HOC present severe coercion for the suppression of the crime 
is iuex])cdient. Penal enactments without the concurrence of 
the people caunoi be of service to the community. Hic sump- 
tuary system is both ephemeral and partial AYith rcsptxit 
to the funds Hupj)!iccl to Jhaixjas for the marriage of their 
daughiers, their propriety seems still more questionable. The 
advance of money to a Jhareja, for the marriage of his daugh- 
ter, keeps alive tluit arrogance which is the source of the crime. 
The jhurejas at the time of their inroad from Sind into Kaitywar 
were Alaliomcdans. They either bi^ought the custom with thtnu, 
or on ilio Rajpoots refusing to enter into marriage conncciion, 
they sacrificed their daughtci’s. In all Jhareja towns ih(‘re is 
a Urg(; po[)ulatiou of Powyas, whilst in the Jlialla villages, tlurrc 
arc none. Alfchougli religion nowhere authorizes iufantkddc, yet 
the laws whicli njgulate marriage amongst the llajpot^is power- 
i'ully j)runu)te it. Marriages cannot 1)e contracted with those 
of tlui same <dan or even of the same tribe. Tlie following 
measures are proposed for the suppression of the crime: — 1. All 
the Rajpoot Cliiefe shall be required to cuter into ati engage- 
ment tiiai they will not give tbeir daughters to any tribe who 
will not glv(? Ihem tlmirs in return. It. The Jhareja Chiefs 
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of tlic diiuglitci’s of their Bliyad shall not exceed the amount 
fixed at a general meeting of the caste ; and shall be informed 
that government will clieerfullj assist the indigent. Ill, A 
distinctly specified penalty ought to be proclaimed in case of 
the infringeineut of their engagements. IV. The principle 
of the responsibility of tlie Chiefs for the conduct of their Bhyads 
should be strictly observed. V. The minute scrutiny by the cen- 
sus to be the test. \"I. The Chiefs promised that if a gene- 
ral amnesty were granted to the committers of the crime they 
would engage most solemnly to discontinue it for the future. 
Therefore during a period of tvro years no investigation sliouldbe 
made, and the result of the census at the end of that perioil should 
1)0 the test. VIL The assistance of the liao of Kutdi, the 
lioad of the JJuireja coramuniiy should be secured. ViJL The 
mass of tlic people slmulcl ]}c educated. 

The Ap})eudices contain a report upon tlie difficulty of 
the suppression of infanticide; a proclamation by the Bri- 
tish (Jovcnimcnt ; a circular deprecating the commission of 
the crime; the receipts of the Mohsullee and Infanticide fund ; 
the resolutions passed Ijy the several Bajas and Tlajpoot Chiefs 
for the better suppression of infanticide, and lastly the es- 
tablishment of a censor for the Jhareja tribe of Rajpoots 
in Kattywar. 

After a letter from the Assistant Political Agent delail- 
ing the investigation of certain accusations of female Infau- 
ticide, Mr. J. P. Willoughby animadverts upon the re- 
port of Mr. Ersldue. Mr. Willougliby gives the ccnrsim of 
the Jhareja population in J836 to be males 1,12.2, females 
409 which is slightly different, as will be observed, from 
that given by Mr. Erskino. With the first two ])ropo3i- 
tions of Mr. Erskinc for the suppression of infanticide, Mr. 
Willougliby CTitircly concurs, oii the third proposition he says 
think ?ew will agree with the Political Agent in opinion 
that it is advisable to fix a period pros])ectivcly from which to 
punish the crime/^ After passing over the fourth and fifth pro- 
positions he expresses his extreme astonishment at the sixtli 
proposition. With the remaining measures suggested by Mr. 
Erskinc, Mr. Willoughby expresses his entire concurrence. 
After copies of certain chculars which have from time to time 
been distributed amongst the Jhareja Chiefs, we have a list of 
the Chiefs to whom circulars have been forwarded, with their 
replies. The Honorable the Governor and the Board in their 
minutes upon the foregoing reports of Mr, Willoughby atid Mr. 
Erskinc express their great satisfaction with the spirit mani- 
fested by both, but are at a loss to imagine, how Mr. Erskine 
should have supposed that the demeanour of tlie Government 
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towards the Jhareja Chiefs has ever been other than concilia- 
tory, and entirely disapprove of Mr. Erskine’s sixth proposi- 
tion. Certain official correspondence relating to the corrupt 
conduct of the censor for the province of Katty war follows. In 
a letter from the Acting Political Agent in Kattywar, dated 
£3rd October, 184*1, we find that the proportion of males to 
females during ten years has decreased from the proportion of 
If to 1 to the proportion of 1 to H which he considers highly 
favourable. He suggests that the nearest female relative or 
the wife of the censor should he associated with him in liis 
office, lie asserts that the crime of infanticide is hy no means 
confined to the Jhareja or Jctw'a population, it is extensively 
practised by the Mahomcclan tribe of Shetas. With regard to 
the census as a means of su])prcssion, after animadverting upon 
the fallibility of its returns he remarks. We may save life by 
the census, but how can ^yo protect it from misery and neglect 
afterwards And suggests that 4,000 Us. should be set aj)ai’t 
from the Infanticide Eiiud for the erection of a school house, 
and that 1,000 lis. a year shotild be devoted to the encourage- 
ment of annual vernacular essays upon the snl)ject of infanti- 
cide. The Appendices contain the census forming the basis of 
the foregoing reports with the abstract of tlic Jiiarqa population 
of Kattywar for 18-10. In 1833 the number of males w'as 
6,804; the number of females was G03. In 1840 the num])cr of 
males w^as 6,7G0, the number of females 1,370. The number 
of alleged eases of infanticide wdiich have come under en- 
quiry ])ciwecu 1837 and 1841 is 28 of which 27 eases were not 
proved. Mr. J. P. Walloughby having been requested by the 
Hofrble Mr, Anson to examine the report of the Acting Poli- 
tical Agent, remarks upon the favourable nature of the erhne, 
returns, and proceeds. The Governor in Council remarks upon 
the small number of convictions incident upon certaiti eases 
of alleged infanticide that a preliminary enquiry sliould be 
held ‘in ])riyatc previous to the accused party being placed pub- 
licly upon his trial. The arrangement that the wife or the nearest 
female relative should be associated wdth the censor should be 
adopted. Mr. Willoughby thinks that money should not be 
apjiropriatcd from the female infanticide fund for the purpose 
of building a school. He approves of the ])roposcd essay ])riKC, 
The Bight Ho’.rffile the Governor in a minute upon both report 
and. memorandum, assents to the carrying into eflbct the stigges- 
tions given in the memorandum of the Political Agent, with the 
exception that continued prize essays cannot be established^ He 
considers that education is too slow in its oflccts to be the only in- 
strument employed, and jicrsists in the use of vig<n'Oiis coercive 
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cbikl in Sliahpoor was, as appeared from the census, permitted 
to live. Kallajcc, the Chief of this Talooka was tiiicd 1,000 Es. 
Upon this slight punishment the Political Secretary remarks 
that after the severe examples which have been made in Kat- 
ty^yar the mere fine seems scarcely an adequate punishment. In 
reply dated 28th Novemhei*, 1812 the Acting Political Agent 
submits that tlicre were extenuating circumstaiiccs in the con- 
duct of the Jhareja Chief, there having been four daughters born 
during the four years abovementioned, wbo had all died. He 
cannot overcome the native prejudices so far as to secure the 
services of a female cciisor. In an Appendix to this reply. 
Captain Jacob, the Acting Political Agent, conveys an applica- 
tion from the Jam of Novvanuggur asking the assistance of 
Government to facilitate the marriage of 21 members of his 
Bhyad. In the Appendix attached the census shews, for the 
year 1811, that 292 female infants had been preserved. The 
Government sanctioned a donation of 5,000 Rs, for the 
marriage of the 21 persons mentioned. After some cor- 
respondence upon the difficulty of deciding which essay 
upon female infanticide w^as most deserving of the prize 
offered by the Government, and upon the numerous mis- 
takes in the census returns, Colonel Lang, Acting Political 
Agent at Kattywar in a report dated 25th August, 18-16 shews 
that amongst the Jetwas there is an increase of 165 female 
children to 202 males for the year 1815. During the year 
1815 only thi*cc Jliarejas required assistance for the marriage 
of their daughters. Mr. Willoughby proposed in 1 831 a reward 
for all Jharejas who had at that time two daughters living. In 
1 831 there were only two Jharejas witli four female children, 
thirteen with three, and eighty with two each. In 1815 there 
were two Jharejas with 5 daughters each, nineteen with four 
and one hundred and five with three. The reward is therefore 
purposed to be limited to those with four daughters, and to be 
300 Es. to each. Lieut Colonel Lang proceeds and states that 
the annual subscription to the Female Infanticide Fund amount- 
ed in 1815 to 1,398-13-1 which he considers favorable, and 
suggests that the school should at once be built. 

All the o])erations of Government for the suppression of 
female infanticide proceed favourably. No new methods are 
introduced. The instruments employed are, 1st, Ecduction 
of the marriage expenses. 2nd, Rewards given to those who had 
four daughters and upwards, 3rd, The promotion of education, and 
the establishment of a prize for the best essay on this subject. 
4tli, Coercive measures with the judicious employment of the 
(iCTisus. The census returns for the year 185.2 shew' the per- 
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These results were considered highly gratifying by the Born- 
hay Govcriiincnt. An aecoiuit of the tiial of certain offendcr>s 
for the crime of infanticide, witli observations upon the best 
methods for the reduction of the marriage expenses amongst 
the po])ulation of Kattywar, here follows. On the 15th August, 
1855 the Bombay Government resolve that the expression 
of the gratification of government be conveyed to the liao of 


Kutch and liis 


Iliglnicss 


the Jam of Nowanuggur on account 


of the highly favourable declarations which have been made by 
both these princes upon the reduction of marriage expenses. 
Ihe intelligence that marriages in Kutch have very much in- 
creased is a source of sincere gratification to the Govern- 
ment. 

The Right Ilonorablc Governor in Council entirely ag;;ces 
with the Acting Political Agent that ills Highness the Rao 
must be permitted to hold his own opinions, as to whether the 
matter of taking Pudloo and marrying by Dliola,* is in opposi- 
tion to the customs of kings and to the Siiasters, or not r 


* By 'HakirifY Pudlno” is nu-aiit tho sum of money to the parents of the 
girl about to be marriod l)y the parents of tho bridegroom. i^>y “ marryinj^ l>y 
Dhola” is meant tho sendiug of tho]>rido to the who (ioos not (tenio 

to receive her : this happens when the rank of the bri<lei(room is greater ilmi that 
of the bride. 
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The Governments of India pubiioli on an averaj^o a v<i!nmc 
every four days. From llcports aflecting* the (nitir(3 Empire t<* 
accounts of local drainage, from the O])inious of the ablest ofliemrs 
to the cost of a cuicha bye-road in a frontier jmoviucc, every thing 
finds a ])hicc in these ])ublicatious. There is scarcely a subjc(jt 
connected with Indian Admiuistraiiou on wliieh timy do not ex.- 
haust official knowledge. There is no officer in the country who 
may not obtain from them, in I'cfcrcncc to Ins special task, all 
the advantages of experience. The information thus vast is, 
however, widely scattered. The Itccords of one Presidency are 
scarcely known iu another. The books are lu^t very readily pro ♦ 
curable, and above all they arc like all other blue Imoks dry, in- 
digested, and overlaid with detail. It costs an hour to Ihul a fact, 
and iu India men who care about facts cannot spare hours. 

The object of the Compiler is to remove this defect, to do for 
the official information of India what Mr. Leone Levi is doing 
for the Blue Books of England. The Annals will coin])nse every 
fact, and almost every opinion of importance in the records of the 
Quarter. A copious Index will cuahl<i the reader instantly to re- 
fer to the subject of whicli he is iu search, and any peculiarity of 
opinion and even of style is carefully retained. 

A wmrd may be necessary on the arrangement adopted. It is 
intended that the most important subject slicmlcl have the largest 
space, but in estimating the relative importance of the records 
the Compiler has been compelled to rely on his own judgment* 
Usually all subjects of imperial interest have the ])refcrcnco, statis- 
tics occupy the next place, and sulijects purely historical the last. 
They not very important, and not at all interesting, but 
they can only be condensed to a certain point. Of the labour 
thus saved to the public, but one illustration mmt suffice. The 
number contains 1‘22 pages. The books analyxied comprisse just 
two thousand seven hundred and cighty4wo. 
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IIEPOIIT 0x\ THE TEAK PLANTATIO'AS OF EEXf-AL, 
Jhn/jal RvronU, Ao. XXV. 

0\' iho 7(1i March;, iSht, ])r. 11. I’ijlconc'i';, Ihc Su])crnUE‘!i(Icnt 
uTUk* II. n. BiAaiiic uarch^n, sulnnil (<!(hi licjjori npoi! lh<*, coiidi- 
ihai and prosjH'cts of the Tcnk Plauiai iuii estnl^lishi'd at Sylbet 
and in the .fnnok* Mehals or }3nucoorah. 'J’hc Sylhei Teak 
tatioinK worn Hand ioned iii IBl-k In 1S51 only Id IrocH Rtirvivad 
nni ot ih(^ 1,800 reported 1o Iiavc been siandinjt 4 * in I8J0. One 
oT the Jdaiitaii<>nH Inis entirely disaRpeared, the ground luiving 
been .'•udcH-tcd for the cantoninenls of the TOtli Ilegt. N. T. The 
dVak trtM‘ (hx's not aitain its full gr<»wth in less Ihan 80 years. 
The trees rcnualniug at Syihet are not more than lialltgrown, 
Sylhet is n<?t a i:ivourab!(\ locality for tln^ growth of Tetdc, 
The Eaiieoorab Ola-ntatioas were samdioued on the .vdrd A])ril, 
1811, fn 1810 the area of the IManiatiou was 350 beegahs ami 
the number of the trees about 22,000. The Tim'd ation at pro- 
s(U)i (*osls uoibing, and the Dalkissoor River will furnish in tlio 
rains a ready (ibannel for the transportation of the logs. The Ram- 
}>or<'. Banh^ah Plantatioti was given up in 1832, as also was the 
Kislmaghur PlanUtion in 3827. ISlo portion of the delta land of 
B<uigal is suit<'<l to ike growth of first <ilass Teak, The soil and 
t he rains ar<' both taifavourable, the former causing the trees to 
throw out horizontal roots. There was however a grave error 
in the yearly planting arrangements. The trees were planted et 
intervals of ten icet apart, and never thinned out as they grew 
tip. Planting operations have been commenced in Madras on a 
large scale. A Teak tree at tiowalparah attained in 25 years a 
height of 25 feet and was 9 feet 3 inches in girth at 3 feet above 
the ground. The rapidity of this growth exceeds any thing of 

ihA kltld. 



NOTES ON THE PIIODUCTIYE CAPACITIES OF 
T]!E SIAM COUNTMES. 

Bengal Records^ No, ATYf^. 


The countries occupied by tlio Shan tribes, particularly Siam 
and tin tracts to the North and East, ^rcat productive 
capacity. The lower ranj^cs of the hills bounding* AI{?uam and 
Cambodia arc covered with forests producing teaks, rose-wood, 
gamboge, a species of gum benjamin, cardainuni, safiron, recl- 
W'ood and sandal-wood. Large quantities of stic-lac are pro- 
duced. Tea is cultivated largely. The tea when it is sold at Ava 
is in brick'likc masses and is purchased by the jncce. Fibrous 
platits abound, and silk is produced. The minerals of the 
Shan Territories are tin, lead, antimony and iron. In Moong- 
meet there is a silver mine which belongs to the King of Ava 
hut is worked by the Chinese. In the vicinity of Moonkong 
rock crystal is found in abundance and near the sources of 
the river lira, Noldo Serpentine/^ is found. This is much prized 
by the Chinese under the name of Yuccsli or green-stone. In the 
valley of Ilookong on tlic Assam frontier amber is found in 
abundance. 'The bulk of the amber is taken to China, wlicuc 
it is used medicinally and as a varnish. The amb(‘r is in colour 
either red or golden and oil green, one sort is opjujue. In the 
•vicinity of the amber mines are brine s]H’ings. CoUl and 
Hatina or Khnm])ok arc found. The rocks of the Irraw«ad(ly 
abound in steatite which is used for writing. In arts and 
manufactures the Shans arc far hchincl the Chinese, they arc 
however great workers in sliver. Horses, horned cattle and 
elephants are common. The great Chinese mart on the Upper 
Irrawaddy is Bamo, it is situated in Lat. 2 k 12' and 07' E. 
Long. It is tlic largest ])lace in Ikirmah with the cxcciption 
of Ava and Rangoon. The water of the river under the town 
is deep and the banks precipitous. Tln^ route from Barno 
to Yunan is by the line of the Taping Ivyoung, a small river 
flowing into the Irrawaddy. Honey is largely iniportc t from 
China as also arc rich silks, velvets arul gold. The staple 
export from Eamo is cotton, which is grown in the Districts of 
the Louver Irrawaddy. Of this about 1,75,000 maunds at from 
Rs. 2-8 to 3 Es. amauncl are annually exported. A Portxigucsc fac- 
tory is said to have been cshiblishod at Barno about 250 years 
ago. The transit of Cotton from tbcj Lower Irrawaddy is periodical 
ami is effected by water, in boats of a large size averaging 
perhaps 150 tons burthen. 
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EEPORT 0]Si SERAJGUXGE. 

Bengal Bemrdsj No, XXV. 

A, J. j\i. MillSj Offuniiting .Tiidg'e of the Sadder C’ourt reports 
upon Seraj gunge, 

Serajgnug'c Is a St il)-!")! vision ooinpoaed of three Tliaunalrs, 
E.aegniige, Sliazadpore and Scrajgnngt^ ; these belong res])octively 
1o the Zillahs Bogoorah, Ihiltna and Mymeiising. It is under 
the c]iarg(‘ of a Joint Magist.rate uiul Deptiby Collector. Montli- 
ly statements for each Thaunali are furnished i,o the Magistrates 
of llie several Zillahs^ and the results arc emljodied in their Bo- 
turns, In 1850 there were 53 cases of heinous crimes and 281 
oi‘ petty oUenccs, in all 334 cases of 002 persons. At the end of 
the year there were 21 eases of 57 persons. Mr^ Davis^ the pre*. 
sent Magistrate is not sufllcieutly speedy in the disi)osal of crimi- 
nal cases. One case pending since 1818 has been remanded three 
tinn^s by llic Sessions Judge of Mymciising. 

Idle value oi* the ])ropcrty stolen in 1852 amounted to Rs* 
10,296-5-5, the amount recovered was lls. 88 1 -11-0, There is 
no regular Jail, The ])risoners are confined in the Thannali 
Guard. Paid persons arc employed to attest the confessions of 
prisoners. This practice is objectionable but so is that of seizing 
respectable persons, and eompelling* them to proceed to a divStant 
station to give evidence. Numerous cultivators complain of the 
Indigo Planters. I’hey charge them with sowing their paddy 
lands by force, and seizing and confining their cattle. There 
are eighteen Indigo Paciories in the Sub-Division. There is 
reason to believe thaJ the charges against the planters are often 
wholly without foundation. There is no VoTnacular School in 
this Suh-Divislon. A School has beeti eslal dished by private 
subscription at Sliazadpore but the master is very inefficient and 
the Scholars do not number above 30. Seraj gunge is populous 
and contains about 17,500 inhabilanis. The District of each 
Thunnah should l)e more compact. 

The Thannah Dak was placed under the orders of the Post 
Master on the 1st May, 1852. The Dak to Calcutta occupies 
live days, whereas the Dak from Calcutta onljr occupies three 
days. This irregularity roctuires notice, Serajgunge situated 
on the Bermapooter, there called the Juboonah, is a place of great 
traffic and employs about 20,000 boats. The lands are well cul- 
tivated but the soil is not very good. There are no regular 
roads. A statement of places from and to which goods are ex- 
ported and imported fa annexed* 
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CORRESPONDENCE RELATIVE TO VACCINATION. 

Bengal Reconh, No. AAF. 

On tlic 1 1th August^ 385-1^ the Commissioner of Rurcbraii 
writes to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal^ and en- 
closes a Report from Mr. G. E. Gockbiiru detailing the success 
of Vaccination at Mldnapore. Mr. Cockburn recommends iliat 
in order to obtain good lymph, two children should be sent to 
Calcutta, from all Districts within a reasonable distance, to be 
vaccinated. lie recommends, 2ndh% that a book m Eengalec 
should be pnl)lishecl detailing the advantages of Vacciiiation. 
ordly, that every Collector should in his winter tour he accom- 
panied by a Vaccinator. 4thly, that all convicts should be vaccinat- 
ed. 5 tidy, that boys attending the Government Schools should 
be vaccinated, and lastly that all Native Doctors and Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons sboultl be required to vaccinate gratis. In 1851 the 
vaccinations amounted to 1,301; and in the first half of 1851 
to 9,495, of wliich 8877 wore successful. 

This report of Mr. Cockburn was .sent to tlie Medical Board 
who approve generally of his .suggestions. 


CORRESPONDENCE ON THE DISCOVERY OE TIlJ^l 
TEA PLANT IN SYLHET. 

Bengal Recordsy No. XXV. 

Thu Magistrate of Hylhet on the 4th January, 1850, annouiU'CH 
to Government tire discovery of the Tea Plant. The first dis- 
covery w^as made in Pergunnah Chandkhanoc, l)ui the plant has 
since been found to exist in the entire range of hills forming the 
eastern boundary of the Zillah, from Chandkhanee to the veiy 
North \vcstwarcl extremity, as far as Laour. In the ev(nit of 
grants of land being made for Tea Cultivation the leases should 
be short. Tlie Report then proceeds to oniunerate the localities 
in which the tea plant has been discovered.^ 

* A map exhibiting the localitioB of thotea plant in and Cachar 
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RErORT ON THE HON^BLE COMPANY'S BOTA- 
NIC GARDEN. 

Bengal Records^ No, XXV, 

l)n. T. Thomson received charge of the Garden on the 17tli 
April, 1855, the report is dated 2J5rd July, 1B5G. The absence of 
thelicud Gardener, Mr. Scott on si)ecial duty inPegii caused great 
injury to the Garden. From the 15th June, 1855 to 29th 
Eebruary, 1S5G, 15,805 jdauts were issued to 296 applicants. 
The issue of plants has now been stopped hy Government, in 
tins act Dr. Thomson full concurs. The applications for grafted 
IVifit trees have ])ecn far greater than the Garden can supply. 
During the year 1855, 63 glazed cases of plants were despatched 
from liic Garden, in 1851, the number was 55. These cases 
have bec!i partly supplied to ])rivatc applicants and ]>artly to 
})ublic establishuicnts, such as Kew Gardens, those of Peradenia 
in (’eylon, &c. tto. 

Mr. 8cott while on deputation in Pegu grc^-tly enriched 
tbc Garden. The Garden Collectors have ail with one ex- 
ception furnished valuable contributiuus. The one excep- 
tion is the (h)llector of Malacca. The young palms, of the 
Palmctiim laid out in IB IO hy Dr. Falconer, have attained 
a considcrahlo size. A Natural and a Medicinal Garden have 
t)een laid out. The Garden Hcliool instituted by Dr. McClelland 
in 1817 has not answered the purpose for which it was in- 
tended. Thii Garden rates of pay arc not suflicient to induce 
lads to i^emahu Tlic Garden liorbarium has hceii re-arranged. 
Tlie prcjseiit (^siaf)lishmcnt was fixed by the Finance Committee 
in 1830 at Us. 1100 with a contingent allowance not to exceed 
Us. 160 a month. What Kew Garden is to London, that the Cal- 
(uiitu Garden ought to ])e to the Metrojudis of India. The repor- 
ter here cnumeralcs what points call for increased outlay. 
A Glass house should be built. A small increase in the establish- 
ment of Collectors is essential, ddierc should be an allowance for 
tbe maintenance of a Lilmiry. The Garden Library affords no 
books less iluan 20 years old ! 

The Appendix to tbc Report is a list of the plants in the 
Herbarium, w'hicli \^as iirst formed in 18.28. 


NOTES ON THE PATNA OPIUM AGENCY. 

Bengal Records^ No, XXV> 

Da* Lycll observes that Opium is a concrete Juice obtained by 
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sonixiiferum. Chemisis have succeeded in detecting jiiorpliia, eodiea 
and narceia— which are comhined with meeonic and sulphuric 
acids. Giuu, resin^ coloring* matter, woody fibre, saline and 
earthy matters and caoutclioiic constitute the great mass of the 
drug. The quantity and richness of the j^oppy juice are influoiuj- 
ed by the soil. The white poppy yields the least Opium, and the 
purple most of all. Tliis last contains about three times as mucli 
morphia, but only an eighth part of the narcotine of the white. 
The red poppy is intermediate between the two. Landercr ob- 
serves that the seeds obtained from the capsules which liave been 
iised in the preparation of Opium, if sown, yield an inferior Opi- 
um. 

The land in the vicinity of a village is usually selected for the 
cultivation of the poppy, on account of its superior richness, and 
for facility of irrigation. When the soil is strong the poppy is a 
second crop, g(uierally succeeding Indian corn. In the latter part 
of September and the commencement of October the ground is 
carefully prepared by two or three ploughiiigs, and the lumps oi 
earth are broken. About the middle of October the sowing com- 
mences. Idle .seed is sown broad-cast, and from three to four 
seers arc required for each becgali. The ground, divided into 
oblong plots, is well watered before the plant springs. Water 
containing saline matter is preferred. The plants are watered 
according to the quantity of rain which falls ; after they have 
attained the height of 5 or G inches they are carefully thinned at 
three or four successive periods. Great attention must bo paid 
to weedings and loosening the soil. Attlic first thinning the young 
plants arc sold and eaten as a salad, those of the 2ik1 anti Grd 
thinning are seldom used. As soon as the ])ctaLs of the flower fall 
ofl:‘ they are collected and made into a covering for Opium cakes. 
The gummy matter is first extracted by heat. In the third week 
in January the capsules are stjorified by an iron instrument hav- 
ing four prongs about ^tli of an inch apart. The operation is 
performed in the afternoon and the juice collected early on the 
following morning. The collection is most criticah The condi- 
tion most favourable is a still atmosphere whi(.*h allows it to 
thicken and collect in tears. Strong winds or a cloudy^ sky pre- 
venting the formation of dew greatly reduce the (puintity of the 
produce. Wlien the dew is very abundant the juice is apt to 
flow off the capsule and become wasted. The average (inantity 
produced in a bcegah is from five to seven seers. The Opium 
receives no trcat^jieut at the hands of the cultivators . It should 
never be kept under ground. The seeds of the poppy yield, by 
expression a very bland and valuable oil. It sells in the bazar at 
from 8 to 10 H$. a mauiuL The leaves fetch I Annas tunaund, 
they are used for packing the Opium* 
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The repot ter here mentions the matiuer in which the Opium 
is received into the Sitddcr Factory and proceeds. The Opium 
having been stored in large vats is transferred into small vats 
and mixed. Whenever the consistence of the drug in the vat 
is proved to be 75 the caking commences. iiacli cake is 
composed of 1 seer chiitacks of Opium at 75 consistence, 
3 chiitacks and 3 kutchas of Opium at 75 consistence diluted 
into 51 consistence gives 5-| chittacks of lewa or paste, tiie 
material used for agglutinating the covering and 5 chittacks 
and V} kutchas of leaves, making in all 2 seers and 2:? kutchas."'’ 
The number of the cakc-inakcr by whom the cake is made is 
written on a slip of ])a])cr and pasted on the cake. The cakes 
are turned in their cups every four or five days after their 
nianuiacture, subsecpiently every eight days during the raijis, 
and in dry weather every twelve or fifteen days. Wheii they 
have become set, the outer surface of the cakes and the inner- 
side of the enps arc rubbed wdtii bruised poppy leaves. This 
is an operation of great importance^ and requires great care. 
When the cakes arc dry, a thin leaf is ])astcd on their surface. 
The Chiiicso ])ay the highest price for that Opium which in the 
drug market of Europe is looked upon as of the poorest descri])- 
tion. The cakes arc never ready for packing until the westerly 
winds which set in about the end of October. The Report 
contains a calculation shewing the superiority of the Ghazeepore 
packing to that adopted at the Patna Agency. In 1815-46 
there w'crcatthc end of the season Mds. 89-27-04- of Opium 
in store, in 1854-55 there were Mds. 1325-30-6:}. In 1815-16 
tlierc w'crc Mds. 29-10-10 conliscatcd and in 1854-55 Mds. 
53-‘29-l}. The greatest care is taken in the choice of boats to 
eouvci}^ tlic Opium and cvci’y fleet is under the charge of tw'O 
Europeans, Thu report concludes with the method employed 
for analysing opium. 


REVENUE REPORTS OF THE GANGES CANAL. 
huhan Recorih^ No, XXL 

Likut. Colonel 11. Baird Smith on the 7ih Becember, 1855, 
submits his first ro])ovi on the revenue yielded by the Ganges 
Canal. Tlie time em1)raced in the report is the Fussil Khu- 
reef'^' of 1 H55"5(b 

In Septo.mbcr water was admitted into the Canal. ^ On the 
9th signs of faihiro in the Masonry revotmeute of the rigiit em- 
bankment appeared. At a point about 1000 feet above the Ma* 


Autumn Crop. 
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fioiuy Aq^if'tiuct, Uio ivnr wiill of tlie revtiniont was olisoined 
to I'ouJ into the lunu of a bow on a loiigth of about 300 feet. 
Wiiliiii two Ijoiirs the Canal wa,s laid (juiic dry iji front of it^ 
ajid all real danger was at an end. So soon as tbe water was 
passed tlio front wall^ forming a chord of wlncli tlio rear wall 
was ibo urOj w^as tlirust forward by tlie same interior pressure. 
^Tliis ]3ressuro originated in the core of tlie revetment being of 
iuosO; iincf)nsolidaiod car tig and not tamped so as to form a ivatcr 
light puddling. The front wall being previous to tlio Canal 
•waler tlic w'bolc core was transformed into a semiMuid mass. 
The facts brought broadly into view by these results were two, 
Ihrst, extensive settlements of Llic Earthen Afpiocluct bed wTrii 
tlie eoriscquencos of tlie admission of any consid (Table volume 
of wateig whcre])y tlie front walls of the masonry revetment were 
endangered. Second, that till the right cmbanknieiit was com- 
pleted; according' to Sir P. Caiitley^s desigig the rear revetment 
W’all could not bo secure against accidout. The Canal thns 
closed in Ap'ril was re-opened in November, but was obliged 
to be rcelosod on the 1st Marelg 1855 owing to leakage. On 
tlic lot of April the Canal wavS again opened and the supply 
was ra]}idly raised to an average depth on tlio aqueduct of 8 
feet. The Chuuii except for a day or two during tlie rains 
Jias not been again closed, and the supply has been maiutainod 
at from *]< to 5 feet on the aqueduct. The llcveuue dcrivcid 
ifoiii the Canges Canal during tlie ])criod under review^ amount- 
ed to Its. 8571-8. Of this sum .Rs. 7,710-9-0 arc revenue and 
3ls. 8G0-J1-3 Tuecavec colleciious. IRc total value <»f the 
water appliixl for was Rs. 3,25S-.S-0. The value of that utiliiied 
-^vas lis. ITi-lf-g. These results arc very moderate hut the 
Eastern Jumna Canal shows a llcvciuie of Us, 4,009 during 
its first Khureef, of wliich water rates supplied lis, 8,000, The 
Western Jumna Canals shewed at first a Revenue from 
water rates of less than Rs. 900. The Canal flour mills 
were not opened until the Khureef was well advanced. Be- 
tween August and October 5 mills employing 30 stones were 
opened. At first the Canal mills were worked nndcj* the irii« 
meciiatc direction of the Canal oflicers, but hereafter they 
will bo rented by public auction. The transit dues on naviga- 
tion have been limited to the Returns derived from Govornrucnit 
boats, and the navigation has been confined to the line betwam 
Ilurdwar and Roorkec. The only other point upon wliieh the 
reporter remarks is the colJcctioa of Tuecavec advances. This 
m a most miom difficulty wliich will have to be overcome. He 
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Tlic jT^oncral Hfcat^nicut of the revenue from 


sii8])ciid all demand for tinj 
’ ])rime cost of llajliulias 
for three ycars^ from tluj 
time at wliicli irrigation 
may commence upon 
them. He calculate the 
gain in returns from in- 
creased consumption of 
water would ])e Rs. 
23p>30 and the loss fi'om 
the suspension will a- 
mouut to 10^000 Rs. 
leaving u nett gaiti of 
Rs. 13,530. The second 
report includes the pe- 
riod from 1st Novem- 
ber, 1855 to 30th Aprih 
1850. The volume of 
water maintained dur- 
ing llie season gave an 
average lieight of G feet 
or approximately 3,000 
feet per second in the 
Canal Channel. The 
progress made on the 
extension of the main 
Channelshadbcenmark- 
cd and satisfactory. 
Two she' cl i maps arc a[V 
poiuh^d. One shews the 
condition of the distri- 
bution Channels on the 
31st Octol)er, 1855 and 
the other on the 30th 
April, 1850. The extent 
actually open on the last 
mentioned date was 
J,252i miles. As the 
most convenient way of 
exhibiting the revcnitc 
results of the Rubbee 
season under review, the 
Reprr considers each 
division of the Ganges 
! Canal separately. 

the Ganges 
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'Hie Ibllowiiig’ statement illustrates the extent to the 

influence of the tJanai lias been felt by the agricultural eoni- 
innnity of the Doab ; — 



Assuming that the commou average dificrence in the produce 
of irrigated and unirrigated land has prevailed over 50,000 
acres of the area watered by the Ganges Canal, the gain to the 
people from this source alone, during the Eubbee of 1855-56, will 
bo found to he 5 lakhs of rnuccs. 


L 


III Ills second ileport Liciit. Colonel Baird vSraitli again 
reeoniuiciuls that the Tuccarcc advances slionld be snspcntie<i^ 
for 3 years. The Gauges Canal closed its first year of 
work wiili 449i miles of main Channel open for watm*, 436 
miles of rajhuha Channel completed, and 817 miles in 
active progress. The aggregate revenue has amounted to 
somewhat more than Rupees 6(^000. 98,000 beegahs or 
55,000 acres have been watered and 1 , 66 , 090 acres have 
been ])]aced beyond the risk of serious damage from drought. 
It seems probable that within live or six years the direct 
revenue of the Canal will cover all current cx]}enscs, and 
that thereafter the Canal will continue to pay a gradually in- 
creasing interest u])OU the capital sunk in its construction* 
The money sunk up to May, 1350 was Rupees 1,73,00,61:^-4-1. 


IRRIGATION IN LOWER EGYPT. 


Indian Records , No, XXL 

The Governor of Bombay, at the suggestion of Major General 
“VVad<lington, authorised Captain Eife to remain for tlircc mouths 
in hlgypt in order that lie might report upon the new system 
of irrigation there practised. On the 4th April, 1850, Captain 
Ihfc forwiu’ds the result of his enquiries and inspections. 

At the head of the llcdia, the banks of the river are (nubanked 
to a height of from 0 to 8 feet, the thickness of the top varying 
from 8 to 20 feet. Other embankments run in every direction 
dividing the country into largo fields. At the time of’ the inun- 
dation wdicu the canals, wdiich, with the exception of those newly 
consirnctcKl, arc full of twists and turns, arc full of water, the 
embankments arc cut through and the country inundated to 
a depth of’ 3 feet. At other times, the Sakca and Shadoof are 
(nn ployed. About 20 years ago M. Liuaut Bey perceived the 
enormous expemse attending the raising of water by means of the 
Hakca, and the gre^ai gain that would be derived from irrigat- 
ing the c.rops, instead of merely inundating the laud before sow- 
ing the sccjcL He accordingly proposed the Barrage or Regulat- 
ing Bridge aci’os.s the Nile, and the system of canals in connec- 
tion with it. M. Linaut Bey^s plan wUwS, to cut two new chan- 
nels at the head of the Delta, to carry off the water of the 
Rosetta and Bamietta branches, to construct a regulating bridge 
in each cixanncl, and thou completely dam up the old channels. 
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M. LiiKuii Bcy^s plan was never carried out. But tlic plan now 
being perfected by M. Mongil Bcy^ is substantially the same. 
The canal s}\stein is to 1)C the same as that ])roposecl by M. 
Li nan t; but the ]3arragcs have been constructed in the natural 
channels of the Ilosctta and Damictta. Both tlic Barrages rest 
on a bed of concrete sunk 21 feet into the bed of the river^ which 
consists of loose sand. The foiuidations are sccimed by rows of 
piles. The bridge across the Koaetta consists of Cl arches oi‘ IG 
feet span, with a lock at one end for the x>assagc of boats. That 
across the Damictta consists of 7d arches and has also a lock at one 
end. The head of the Delta, between the two bridges, is pro- 
tected by a revetment of stone resting on piles. The total length 
of the two bridges is 1800 feet. The heads of the three canals 
have boon excavated ; tliat on the Rosetta side is a])out 100 feet in 
width. The central one for the Delta is 300 feet wide at bottom 
and about 10 feet deep. Tlie Barrage when this Report W'as 
made hud cost 1,80,00,000 francs, it w'as expected before comple- 
tion to cost 1,20,00,000 francs more. Captain Fife observed 
nothing in Egypt w^ortliy of adoption wliicli was not practised in 
Sind, lie considers that the outlay on the Barrage was compara- 
tively needless. "WiLh regard to tlic cm^doyincnt of steam j)ow(ir 
in Sind, be o})scrvcs that the question is merely one of exj)oiis(\ 
As labour in Sind is only half tlic price that it is in Egypt it 
follows that steam power in IIk^ former country cannot be 
employed witli tlie same advantage tbat it is in the latter. The 
report of Colonel Fife was suhmitted to Limit. Coloncd Baird 
Smith. Tlic latter says that his impressions of the Nile Works 
jOTO identical with Caj)tain Fife’s. With regard to embanking 
irrigating rivers in Sind, he strongly reconimcncls that no ex- 
tensive measures should be sanctioned without the most careful 
investigation. As regards the systems of disirilniiiou and re- 
venue he believes that the best ])rinciploB may be gathered from 
tlic practice in the ])roviuccs of Lower F]gypt. Steam should 
not be employed in Sind for purposes of imgation. 'Jim cost, 
of iri'igating one acre in Sind by means of Canal works is 
Rupees 0-8-6 whilst by steam power it would be Rupees 0-0-4, 
From these reports it is evident tliat there is nothing to be 
learned cither from the ancient or more costly modern praediru? 
of irrigation in Egypt. It would not be advisable to embank 
the irrigation Channels from the Indus, for, the clft'ct of holding 
np tlio water would be to clicek the current and encourage the 
deposit of silt. 
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COi^IMUTATION lUTES OP THE MADRAS 
PRESIDENCY. 

Madras Records, No. AYYA7, 

Tiik Madras Board of Revciiiuc on the Stli November,! S52 
issued a Circular to Collectors coutaiuiiig a series of questions 
designed to elicit information on the Coninuitatiou Rates. The 
replies of the Collectors, with an abstract and the opinion of the 
Board were corameuted upon by the Co\cruor in ('ouncil on 
the 11th June, 1855. 

It appears that Commutation Rates exist only in the ten Dis- 
tricts of Nellore, Chinglepnt, North an<l South Arcot, Tanjorc, 
Tricliioopoly, Tinucvelly, Salem, Coimbatore and partially in 
Malabar. The Government observe that the chief use of the re- 
plies of the Collectors is that they bring into more prominent 
notice the vague and uncertain proceedings on which mo.stof the 
existing sctlcments were based. The reports have also much use 
in drawing attention to the iinpcrfect method of taking the pri- 
ces of grain. It is impossible to say with any certainty what pri- 
ces were even professed to be shewn on the price statements on 
which the Commutation Rates w'crc based. Even now there is 
so little uniformity iu the mode of taking the prices, that the price 
lists in any two places, cannot he safely compared or oven the 
lists themselves relied on. To remedy this uncertainty there 
.should 1)6 some lised standard of me.asnre. On the periodical re- 
vision ol the Commutation Rates the Government give no o])inion. 
'Ihey point out that on this subject ibo opinions of the Board 
arc incoiisLstent. The Government further observe that "the 
money price of all commodities have a tendency to fall with the 
progross-of improvement, Inxt that rents have no tendency to fall, 
but to increase." Euturo revisions of the rales of land assess- 
ment should therefore bo guided less by any n.eec.ssiliy of meeting 
the loss of falling prices, than by the broad and liberal policy of 
allbrding .sco])e for the furtlior extension of eultivatiou and so 
widening the basis of taxation. 

The Board of Revenue on the 3rd of May, 185.5 submitted 
to the Madras Government an abstract of the reports received 
from the Collectors of the several Districts on the price of grain 
and state their own views as to whether any general relief i.s 
necessary and as to the propriety of some periodical revision of 
the Commutation Rates. The Board observe that it is only in 
a few Districts that the assessment was fixed by commutation 
prices, and that since 1854 the state of the grain market has 
ehauged from one of extreme cheapness to One of very high prices. 
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A coiiipai'ison of the alleged Cornmutaiiou Halos and the prices 
wliich have ruled at different times will not in the opinion of the 
Board prove snflicient for arriving at correct conclusions either 
as to the condition of the landed interest in any single district 
nor to the remedial measures wlihdi should be adopted for 
])lacmg it when depressed^ in a more prosperous condition. 
It cannot now be ascertained what grains were taken into the 
estimate or whether the village, the talook, or the town prices 
were cousidcred. It is improbable that the price lists of sub- 
sequent years have been prepared on the same principles as these 
wliicli ruled in the original commutation. An instance occurred 
not long since wdicn the Collector of the District nnnarked on 
prices having fallen below the Commutation Rate while the Sub- 
Collector at the same time w^as reporting a rise above the com- 
mutation price. The commutation might have been fair at the 
period at which it was determined but its efficiency as an ad- 
justing standard of assessment would depend upon the calcula- 
tions of the amount of produce, to which it was applied, being 
justly formed and the area yielding such produce being justly 
ascertained. How far these calculations were correct may he 
gathered from the fact, that the measurement of a field was hut 
a rough guess and the estimate of the produce was merely a 
fixed sum levied from the village and distributed ov(jr the fields. 
It is moreover difficult to say how far the decreased prolit from 
the sale of the eommoner grains lias been compeusated ])y the 
introduction of new ])roducts. The increased cultivation of the 
sugar-cane in some distruds* the indigo of Cuddapali, Salem and 
South Arcot and the ground nut of the latter district together 
with the cotton of ITnnevclly, Salem and Coimbatore, the 
Pepper, Coffee and Ginger of Malabar have doubtless proved 
remimerative to the ryot. The tibolition of the tobacco monopoly 
has thrown open a profitable culture to the farmer of Coim- 
batore and Malabar. The Board arc howT<vcr impressed with 
the conviction that the Government demands press heavily 
in some districts and they arc of opinion that no general measure 
of relief foimded upon the Commutation Rates can be arraug- 
ed. With respect to the final query of Government the Board 
observe, that in their opinion it would be better for the Govern** 
ment and the ryot if a periodical revision of the Commutation 
Rates should take place. Thirty yeais is the term fixed in the 
■North Western Provinces, and in Bombay, and miglit be adopt. 

^ ed in the Madras Presidency. 

The Collector of Ganjam in a letter, dated tl7th January, 1853 
says that in the sense used by the Board of Revenue commuta** 





does not exist in liis District* lie tliercforc merely 
forwards a list of the prices of grain from ¥us]y, 1220 to 1229 
compared with those from Fusly, 1251 to Fixsly, 1200. This 
statement shews that the position of the cultivator is less favourable 
now than it was before. But his loss in consequence of a fall in 
prices is made up by the very large increase that has recently taken 
place in the growtli of the cane and the manufacture of sugar. 
The average assessment per acre in 1853 was Baipces 2-5-5. 
The Collector admits that the condition of the ryot might be 
improved but is of opinion that no extraordinary measures are 
required. 

The Collector of Vlzagapatam in a Beport^ dated 20th duly^ 
1854 is unable to give any x>recise information on the eflect of past 
and present prices on the condition of the ryot. The Permanent 
settlement in this District was based upon the ])rice of Paddy 
alone^ all other species of grain were ignored. On its conclusion 
the limit to the Zemindar^s demands was the capability of the 
Byots to pay. In favourable seasons the ryots are able to pay 
their rents^ in unfavourable seasons they fall into arrears. As 
might be expected under such circumsianees, tliere arc very few 
substantial ryots in the district. Statomouts of the price of grain 
from Fusly, 1236 to 1245 as compared with the price from Fusly, 
1251 to 12G0, are forwarded by the Collector of Bajahmundiy 
on the 19th January, 1853, These show that the price lias fallen. 
The condition of the ryots has liowever been improved by a large 
exportation of grain, the introduetion of the joint renting system 
and by the construction of Public Works. 

The Collector of Masuli])atam submits on the Gth January, 1853 
a staten\eiit of the ])rices of grain. The falling off in the price 
of grain has 1)een considerable. 

In CJuntoor tliere has never been any general survey or any 
scale of Commutation prices. The Collector in a letter dated 3 1st 
December, 1852 to the Board of Revenue slates that as a general 
rule the Government share was half tlic gross produce after de- 
ducting fees and xrerquisites. The prices of grain from Fusly, 
1251 to 1254 have ranged lower than at any former ])criod on 
records. Tie has no hesitation in declaring that under a eontinu- 
auce of such xn'ices the assessment would be ruinous. 

The Collector of Ncllore submits bis report to the Board on the 
13th April, 1853. lie states that there are three rates of assess- 
ment in his district. The extent of land cultivated in Fusly, 
1211 was 2,42,668 acres, in Fusly, 3 201 it was 3,56,151 acres. The 
only product which has of late years been introduced is Indigo. 
Sugar-cane is no lon^rcr cultivated, the farmer not being able to 
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compete with the Ceded Dist.rieiK. Tlio have suffered nmoh 
and become impovxuishecl by the present rates ol‘ connmitation„ 
Dry grains eomimited at GO lls. a candy shew but an average 
value during the last 10 years ot 19 lis. A ryot thercibre cnlti-' 
vating land assessed at 30 Rs. would on selling the two can- 
dies of grain, the estimated production of the land, realize 
but an average of 33 Rs. leaving him after payment of his 30 
Rs» a balance of 3 Rs. or about 25 per cent.* of what he ought 
to realize. The consequence is that agriculture is unwillingly 
pursued, and the dittum amount is not merely aidifieially, init 
compulsorily kept up. Mr. Ratliff therefore suggests that the 
Commixtation Rates be lowered and to commute auiuuilly, Mr. 
Elton, the Collector of Ncllorc shews that out of every its. 100 
W’orth of wet grain produce, the ryot has to liimsclf l)ut 21 Rs. 
7 picc or a little more than a fifth to meet the cost of culLivation 
of seed and labour, of means and of support. The figun^s below 
shew this : — 


Ryot^s share for 100 Rupees worth of 


‘t 

1^17 grain. 

procliicc inhiisly, 123(5, 

d2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Do. do. in Eiisly, 1201, . . 

32 

9 

7 

21 5 3 

Loss to ryot by fall in prices, . . 
Additional loss in converting Govern- 

9 

7 

7 

10 1 7 

ment share into money, 

11 

9 

0 

io M. n 

Total loss to Ryot, 

21 

0 

7 

3(> 3 0 


The cause of the fall in prices is owing to increase of cult.i\'atiou 
and to uon-oxportation. The readiest method by whicli to relieve 
the ryot is to reduce the assessment of each held to a grain 
demand at the Commutation Kate, convert it again into money 
at the current market prices in each year, and fix that as tlic 
present assessment, remitting the difference between it and the 
existing demand/^ 

In ^ Ching'leput the survey field money assessment pre- 
vails in 1052 villages. These were settled at various dates 
and by different officers. The Government share of the 
jiroduce varies from 39 to 50 per cent, of the gross. In- 
digo has been introduced. The dues of the village servants 
average from 10 to 21 per cent, the rest is the ryoibs share. 
Thus the ryot may get as little as 20 per cent, of the gross 
produce, and may obtain as much as 51 per cent. Tlio (Jol- 
Jeetor is not prepared to relieve the ryot by a general reduc- 
tion of the asscBsmcnt. The average price of grain being above 
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Tlie Coliecior of Biliary staler^ tiiafc skortly afioi Llic assinr.])- 
lion of the district hy the Brtish the iands wre ma^'ej^ed raid 
assessed and that a report cu ilie schject was submitted Ijy 
Colonel Miinro Oil the ioth of Angnst, 1857. He appends a 
statement^ of the prices of grain for 10 years before the settle-- 
nieiit and for the 10 years ending in ]8o3. lly this sudement 
it is shewn that tlie prices oCgiain have fallen. The ryots arc 
consequently exceedingly poor and of the whole ])ody of tlie 
fanners only 17 per cent, arc in good circinnstauces, h c. are able 
to discharge their kists v/klicut having rcccarsc to the money 
lenders; of the remaining 83 per cviit , half arc obdigxd to bor- 
row money by niorigaging their crops ami :do(;k and the rest 
arc obliged to sell tlneir cro])s so .-.ooii as they are reaped and 
even their stock. The lenicdy has licia freqncnlly siif.gorhofl 
in a raodirieation of the land asscisnicni a-; the Board of Ihcvo- 
uue arc fully awarce 

The land tax of Cucldajialp tin', Oo Hector in a Iclter dated t!8ih 
October; 1853 sayS; has })cen il\od I'.'driviice to tlm average 
collections obtained, by the fonner tioverj ricnt ajid the ciaality 
of ihc soil. On a coinparisou (Tihe pri(’e of grain bi'tween !hc 
first ten years after the soli lenient; and the ton 3- ears prior to 
Busly; 1269; the [nice of all species ol grain lias very much de- 
creased; with the exception of Binigal gram /fhe ryots ho v over 
have not sustained very heavy lorries for Enr Thomas Mnnro 
struck olf from the original assessment 2;> ])vr cent, npon (by 
land, 33-5-4< per cent. u])on land depuudcuii npon wells, 
and 25 per cent, upon wet land dc])ciiclcnt on tmiks and chan- 
nels. Some lands are still left wash' on accoimt of their too 
high assessment. The Collector says iliat Indigo is jiow the 
staple of the district. The v/hole area is 4];()2;or)f> acres and 
is assessed at Its. 4fb26;(I3o; ont oi this bnt J 1.92,045 acres arc 
cultivated npon which there is an assrj.ssnient of lls. 92;81;nb3, 
leaving 29;09;711 acres, asscsscxl at Its, 23, 12,000; "waste. The 
revenue is collected with great facility. « 

In Kurnool the Commntation system does not obtain, 

Tlie Collector of Salem slates that the on]]?* source of informa- 
tion on the subject of commutation prices is (Jol. liead^s rcp02‘t 
on the survey, dated 4th A])r]l, 1 800. hrom this lie learns that 
the commutation price was fixed for dry grains at 1 IB for 35-375 
Madras measures and fm* wet grains at 1 It. for »33'B125 Madras 
measures. Annexed to this report there is a statement of ihc 
average price of grain from Busly, 1202 to 130G as compared 
with that from Fusly, 1258 to 12C2. This shews that ihc prices 
have fallen. The fall averages from Ks. 26-10 to Its. 48-1 1-5 
])cr cent. The comparison is however of but little value. 
The Collector affirms that over-assessment at tiic s)irvcy has 
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had au iiijurioas effect both upon the intereffs ottiiC Govcrnmeiit 
and the peo]de.’^ He therefore recommends a rcdaciion. He 
would reduce the higher rates on Fooujah and Nunjali lands and 
would make a considerable reduction hi the garden rates. The 
above remarks do not apply to the Balaghat talooks of Ossoor 
and Denkeucottah. '‘"The villages in these talooks were divided 
into three classes with reference to their situation, population and 
other general circumstances, and a separate scale of rates for dry 
lands was appointed for each. Each scale consisted of 5 rates. lu 
regard, to wet lands, the tanks were divided into fonr classes, 
with a corresponding scale of rates, likewise 5 in number, for 
each class. Tlie garden rate of assessment in the Ossoor talook 
was fixed at donhie the poonjah rate, and in Denkeucottah, at 
the highest poonjah rate in each village.’^ 

The Collector on 2Sth August, 1854 reports on the assess- 
ment of North Arcot. His remarks do not apply to the 5 
Southern talooks and Suttvaid. calculating the assess- 

ment on nimjah lands, an annual average of the prices of 
shumbah and of navarah paddy, as they obtained in every 
village from Eusly, 1204 to 1215, was procured from the 
Curnums of each talook, and after excluding from these, two 
years of very high prices, a final average was struck for each 
of these grains, which, added together and divided ])y two, form- 
ed the commutation rate for all the lands in the talook from 
whence the lists were procured. In some cases, however, a 
difference exists in favour of villages remote from large towns. 
An instance of this occurs in the Cauveripauk talook, where 
there is one rate for villages within two miles from a large 
town, a secoiid for those within six miles, and a third for those 
at a greater distance. In computing the rates for these, it 
appears, that the actual prices obtaining in the villages belonging 
to each of these three classes were taken separately. The tcerwah 
dittum and the niraknamah for each talook give the commuta- 
tion price actually taken and it appears that in most of the 
talooks, it was the average selling price of ten years. There is 
nothing whatever to shew how these alleged averages were ob- 
tained, or even from what source the yearly xnices were taken. 
The best lands were assessed with reference to the rates selected 
for raggy and cumboo, and the inferior, with reference to those 
of the other descriptions of graiu.'^^ 'When all demands 
are paid the ryot, on nuujah laud obtains 5C*2 per cent, 
on an average, and on poonjah he obtains 58*3 per cent. The 
Collector submits a statement shewing the extent of cultiva- 
tion.’ Throughout the whole district, including the excepted 
talooks in Fusty, 1215 there were under cultivation 2,57,504 
cawnics and in Fusly, 1262 there were 3,03,809 cawnics. There is 
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:5, fciiira ilie ^i^c and fall of prices on Pa Jcly in nliicli 

tfer(‘ iias l> 0 en a fall of oo per cent nearly. The culllvaticn of 
indigo and sugar-cane luive been gTcctly extended. The Collect er 
is of o[union that tlic asscssiiunit is too heavy and iliat the roads 
should lie improved. 

The Collector of South Arcot states that the cornmnlatiou 
price of his district was Hxed at 70 per garee. 'h lie rate ap- 
j)cars to have hcen determined solely upon inforinalion obtained 
from mcr(‘iiauts. The statemeiit of aiinual prices wliieli ac-* 
(‘0111 panics the report sliows that the cornraiitaf.ion icte is less 
imravouraijie to the ryot than the height of tlie poo-ijah assess- 
mend which is based upon a moiety instead of a tiiird of 

the gross prod and in some instances on two crops ijisteafi of 
only upon oiie.^’ The Collector bogs to bo permiUed to ahstaiu 
from expressing an opinion as to how far the ryotr; nujuiro 
relief, lie however considers that the present assessment is 
nndiily Iiigb. 

Ill Tanjorc the Collector on tlieSbtl! January, I bed informs Lho 
Board of Revenue that the system of comnun alien anohes only 
to the wot lauds. In IBSri wdieu IVlr. Colluu lixed tlic Oioc^ugoo 
assessment for the wet lauds he arllicred to the existing pooniali 
and bagayet rates which had been fixed in Fusiy, 1:317. The 
average standard niruck is 57*2() Madras measures per rupee. 

The standard nirruck was fixed willi reference to the price 
lists of former years which were framed as follows. Every 10 
days a price list was forwarded from the talooks exhibiting the 
quantity of grain solely the rate at which it sold, the name of 
the magaiium and village, a monthly average for each inaganmn 
being struck on the rates thus reported from November to 
June, including a separate account from the first to the t lovcnlh ’ 
of July, the close of the season, the price for the year being fixed 
for each maganiim, on an average taken from the aggiegalc 
monthkj 3‘atcs.^^ 

But little variation in the kind of grain grown has taken place 
since the fixing of the comnintaiion pi’iees. Paddy is the 
staple of the district and has ever ])ecn so, the poorer ryots 
living on rice. They are obliged to sell their produce at once 
in order to meet the Govcjiiment demand and advantage 
is taken of their necessity by the purchaser. A statement is for- 
warded exhibiting the number of peity laud-holders. Decennial 
price statements arc submitted. From these returns it is ap- 
parent that the average value of grain falls below the standard, 
the difference for tlie last five years being on an average per 
cent. The Collector is of opinion that the continuance of the market 
rates as in 1853 wall render a temporary revision of the standard 
rate necessary. 



Afler iioacing ilic varioiifi pystem.s untl rales of ccuiniiitatioii-i 
wliich c:sisted at dilfcroiit periods from tlic (irst assumplioa oftlio 
(‘ountry^ tlic Collector of Trichirmpoly states^ iliafc the aYcrap;c 
comimitatioii prices ^verc iinally determined by Mr. Lusiiii jet- 
ton in l\isly_, 1231 at 

57 Madras Measures of A^allan paddy for 1 li. 

48§ ... ...ofCaur, .. for ib. 

44< ... .. of Pewliaimm forib. 

Mr, Lnshiujs^iou seems to have acted on no dciluito principle 
hi adopthia; these rates. The Government share of the 
produce is on an average 50 per cent, though m some villages 
it rises even to GO or 55 per cent. In iriisly, 1212 the whole tec- 
tent of land cultivated was 2,53^772 eawnies 5 goolics. lu 12Gi 
it was 3;,22hir)2 eawnies 28 goolies. No product has bimi iii^ 
trollueed into this district since its assuinjhiou by tbc Eritisli. 
The settlement bears heavily upon the poorer ryots who are o- 
bliged to dispose of tbeir harvest at once, in order to iiuict Ihi? 
Government clcinand against them. Since Paslj^ 12GS liicre has 
been a depreciation of the prices of grain as appears from thcj 
statements annexed to the report. The lyots complain not so 
much against Hie assessment as the extraordinary deficicucy in 
the fertility of the soil^ the seaiity outturn ofthc produce as com- 
pared with former years, and the inaccuracy and inequality ol‘ the 
measurement of their fidds.-’'^ The Collector believes that these 
complaints are reasonable. 

The (Jollcetor of Madura submits to the Board of llcveniie a, 
report relative to the eomimitation prices iixed in the taloolrs 
of Madacolum, Tiroomuiigalaui and Mcwlore^ at the survey. 
Statemeut No. 1 which accompanies the Collcctoris letter contains 
the commutation prices for dry, rvet and garden lands. Tlio prin- 
ciple on wdiicli the rate was fixed appears to be tluit of an average. 
The extent of cultivation at the time the commutation rates 
’were fixed is not known., the Collector however sends a 
comparative statement. In Fusly, 3212, 3,43,777 eawnies of 
laud Avere under cultivation, and in 1261 there were 3,76,5(71 
The assessment may be considered comparatively moderate and 
lands in general bear a saleable value. The Collector is of 
opinion that the ryots of this District do not require a s])ecial 
remission but that they should })articipatc in the benefit if any 
general reduction of taxation were to take place throughout 
the country. 

Tn Tinncvelly for the dry and garden lands there are no intes 
oi' commuiaiion fixed. Tlic highest rate ])aid by lioth is lls. 
10-3-0 and the lowest Rs. ()-3"3 [ler chain. As regards nimja!> 
land.s several systems have hecu in o|U‘raliou. ''rhe last of «lu: /i 
V(’a.> I he Oloongoo, A(‘eonl!ng to this syskuu ihe highest viir) 



for one grain cottali is Rs. 8-6-9 and tlic lowest is Ils. 2-I-] L 
i^oiu’ty-foiir per cent, of the gross produce is taken as the 
Oovcnimcut assessment. The extent of miiujah cultivation iu 
¥usly^ 12d2 was seed cottalis 97,371, and the average of the 
5 years ending with Fusly, 12GI was 9S^8i3, No new produce 
has heen introduced since the former period. The Collector 
submits decennial price lists. They do not shew any material 
decrease. 

ITie Commutation Bates in the Northern Divi.^ion of Coimba- 
tore were calculated from the average prices of the seven years 
preceding the time of settlement. In the soiUhern division 
the average selling prices of a few places only, as they obtained 
12 years jaior to the settlement^ scorn to have rcgidaied the rate 
of taxation. In Coimbatore tiic proportion of the produce 
taken for the assessment of Coteniment is ^fchs wUh re- 
ference to poonjali lands^ J-rd for gardeiis and I for nunjali. 
The Collector forwards a statement siicwiug the cultivation 
of the several descriptions of grain now sown. In Fnsly, 12G0 
the aanount of land cultivated was 12,58,531 cawnics. The 
increased value of new products has benefited the ryot, but 
they rcipiirc more labour and expense than the generality of 
the inhabitants can afford. The same grains are sown now 
(1853) by the poorer classes as 50 years ago. The increase oii 
ihc price of grain is not muchj the percentage averaging for 
paddy, cumboo, cholum and raghec from Us. 5-7-5 to lis. 
24-6-10 and for horse gram 60. A statement is appended to the 
report exhibiting the profit obtained by the ryots from present 
prices compared with Commutation Hates. Decennial statements 
of prices are submitted. The Collector says that in some 
instances the Government demand is fully as much as the land 
can bear, in others it is more, again iu a ibvv it is favourable.^' 
Ihiis is pretty clearly siicwn by the quantity of waste laud to 
be found iu every talook and needs no lengthened explanation. 
GBc (Jollccior of Canara in Ids letter dated 9th August, 1855 
replying to the (pierics of the Board of Bevenue, states 'that he 
cannot now ascertain distinctly the rate at which the original 
settlemimt of the district was determined. The Government 
piortuni is ird of the gross or Hrds of the net produce of the land ; 
but so enormous a taxation is in practice re<luccd by the low 
estimate at winch the producUvm power of the land is estimated, 
wlieu applications for now lands arc received. On the old estates 
the assessment absorbs the whole of tlie landlord's share. The 
fluctuation of prices is severely felt, and the Collector considers 
that redief can alone be afforded by a fresli examination of the 
capabilities of the estates. A statement of the price of grain is 
appended. 
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TlieColL‘ci(jr of Malabar aflirnas iliat in liisdiuiriri ilieeomuuUa^ 
tion priei's oa (iiG wet bnuls were fixed at tbe time of the Ma!u). 
mcdaii Goveriimeiit and have since reinaiucd tinaltcred. *]dioso 
on dry lands were^ tlie settlement was raadC;, t^alciilaLed on 
tlie average scdiiig' prices for tlie ten years antecedent to flashy 
1 25G. On the former, the ( ircar share of tlic gross produen ranges 
from 30 to u() per ccut. and on the latter 20 ])er cent, for Moddom 
and Eioo ami Jd per cent, for Ponom. The Commutation Hates 
are unfavourable to the ryots, but tliey derive returns from so 
many sources not lirought to account tliat it does not appear 
that they require relief. Decennial grain prices arc affixed. 


OOPRESPOIdDENCE OIT ATTACHING LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS TO POWDER MAGAZINES. 


Indian Records, No. ?\XIL 


Tub papers ivhieh form this number of the Government Selec- 
tions arc of a controversial cliaracicr. in 1838, Sir William 
O’Shaugluiessy'i' was requested by the lat(^ ]\'[ilitary Board 
to icport n]H)ii the expediency of attaching Lightning Cou- 
ductois to Powder Magazines. He published three reports, 
all of wliicii were unfavourable to the use of conductors. The 
t\v{> first oftlicsorcports were transmitted by the Hoffible C.ourt 
of Diredoi’ii for the opinions of Professors Paraday and Dauiell, 
and the last re])ort was referred to Professors Earaday and 
VVheatsUme. These tliree gentlemen combated seriatim all tlie 
argumeut:-. adduced by Sir Wiliiarn OhShaughnessy. 

The sLibjecl matter of the report is introduced by a sch'ctiou 
from Arfig'Ns Mcteoroiogical Essays on tlie general utility oi' 
ligffitniiig conductors. He says that lightning conductors 
me asked for and erected, it is simply out of deference to the de- 
cisions of the Acadcmics^^ and notices that many object to their 
use, assorting that they call down the thunder- bolt on the 
buddings upon which tlioy arc elevated, and endanger tlio 
iniglibouring hoia’.es, by inviting the descent of the storm 
cloud, which might else have passed on and harinlcssly dis- 
charged its contents. He hov/cver, asserts that it is ^Giinattcn* 
of hicW that lightning conductors liave preserved the Iniildings 
upon wdiich they have been cstablislied. lie instances that the 
damage done to Strashurg Catlicdral by lightning w'as for- 

^ iSv[»(“nntcnac]it, Electric iu iri'lia. 
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marly siieli as to occasion considerable expense. Since 
tlie erection of a iightniiig conductor no damage has 
been sustained and this item of expenditure lias disappeared 
from the Mnnici})al budget. Many otlicr examples arc givein 
On the 22nd December^, 1838 the late ]\Ii]itary Boards in 
consequence of the blowing up of the Powder Magazine at 
Dnm-Diim by gunpowder ignited hy lightnings addressed a letter 
to Dr. O^Shaiighnessy requesting his opinion upon tlie efficacy 
of liglitning conductors. On the 27tii December^ 1 838 Dr. 
O^Shaiigliiiessy acknowledges the letter from the Military Board. 
He states that the subject to be reported on, is one of great 
diiriciilty. Liglitning conductors even when pro])ei’ly construct- 
ed arc by no means tlie infallible protection so geucraliy imagined. 
Biot has affirmed that within sixty feet intorvxal botv/cen con- 
ductors no accident can happen, yee in (biowringhee alone, 
in an area of one square mile, where tlicvc are iqiw^ards of 300 
lightning conductors, accidents frequeutiy oc.cdr both in pro- 
tected and ntq)rotcctcd houses, lie attributes these accidents 
chiefiy to ‘^Mhc vertical window rods’^ which have all the danger 
of ill-contrived conductors. 

Di*. O’Shauglmessy is of opinion that a ]K)W(lcr magazine, 
rounded in outline, of trifling elevation, containing no metaliid 
furniture, removed from other buildings and not necessarily in 
the contiguity of cond acting objects, stands scarcely any more 
chance of being struck by lightning than unequal area of soil. 
And moreover that from the ‘lateral dischargo’^'^'^* there is a 
positive danger in employing conductors near powffior magazines. 
With regard to the materials and dimensions of conducting bars, 
he observes that it is unnecessary to construct them of co[)pcr or 
to make them one inch in diameter. Iron can bo jircservcd bright 
by attacliing to it small pieces of zinc. If the [loiut be gilt or 
platinized, tlie rod will corrode much more rapidly that if un- 
protected. The arguments brought forward to shew the inex- 
pediency of lightning conductors as applied to powder maga- 
zines are : — 

1. That these buildings, are not more exposed than an equal 
area of ordinary gi*ound. 

2. That a discharge may occur too gnntt for tlie capacity 
of a single conductor, in whiclx case the electricity will divide 
itself. 

3. That though the dis<diarge may pass to f<he ground, the 
lateral electric disturbaiuio may occasion an explosion within 
the magazine. 


1'he aaturo of wMcli ik expired in A ppendix II. 
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Tlie Military Board thank Dr. O’Sliaiiglincssy for his 
report and request to he informed whether in his opinion 
a series of conductors would add to the security of a Magazine* 
Dr. O^Shaughnc&sy in reply states that a multiplicity of con« 
ductors, though it would obviate all danger from direct discharge^ 
would increase that from lateral discharge. Professor Faraday 
in a letter dated 5tli September, 1839 acknowledges the full 
weight of Dr. O^Shaughnessy^s paper but is still of opinion 
that conductors well applied are perfect defenders of buildings 
from lightniug/^ He recommends copper conductors instead of 
iron, for, the former metal conducts electricity almost 7 times 
better than tire latter. Conductors should be pointed, should not 
be placed far from the building aiid should be connected by plates 
of copper with moist earth. They should be of a certain height 
ill relation to the area of the roof of the building. There is no 
fear of a lateral discharge from a well-arranged conductor. Pro- 
fessor Dauiell on the ^34th August, 1839 animadverts upon the 
report of Dr. Shauglmessy. The Professor expresses his surprise 

that the (piestion of the cftieacy of lightning conductors which 
has been considered as settled by all the leading philosophers in Eu- 
rope and America after an experience of 100 years, should still he 
thought undetennined by some of the scientific men in the HoiPble 
Company’s service.’’^ Nothing can be move unfounded than the 
supposition that lightning conductors have the power Qi attract^ 
ing a discharge of lightning to X)laces where without them it 
would not occur. The path of the discharge is determined by 
ivhat may bo the lino of least resistance in the whole distance 
between the two great electrical surfaees^^ of which the conductor 
can form but a minute part, though it may control sufiieicnt 
for the protection rc<piirec1. Again the lateral discharge is in 
(act only a division of a portion of the principal discharge from 
an insufficient conductor to another which can relieve it. Now 
the purpose of a lightning rod is to provide a sufficient conduc- 
tor for the electric fluid which may fall upon it. Professor 
Dauiell thinks that the electrical history of Chowringhce 
must be extremely interesting and it would greatly benefit 
science if authentic facts were published^ Dr, O^Shaughnessy 
however only mentions the facts upon hearsay. Professor Da- 
nxcll states that the rod should be of copper, both because of its 
superior conducting power and since it is not liable to oxidation 
and corrosion. Dr. O’Shaughnessy submits his second report and 
promis(‘s that having once more referred to Professor Faraday 
he will bow to a contrary decision with the full convicrion thafc 
he has acted upon erroneous views^' at the same time he depre- 
cates tluit Mr. Dauiell should have wandered fiom tlie question, 
which is simply ‘rixre wo to attach lightning rods to powder 
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''im(ja::ines, and if so how are we to place them so as to ensure 
the maximum of safety from eveiy accident/^ Dr. O’Shauglinessy 
discusses in his second report these two questions : — 

1. Would danger he diverted from a bniklingj liable to bo 
struck no more than an equal area oi* soil, by a liglitning con- 
ductor ? 

2. Could the conductor become a source of danger ? 

Many instances of o])jects being struck in close proximity 
to lightning conductors are giv^eu in the report and from the 
facts mentioned, Dr. O^Shauglinessy says it is apparent “ that 
there is more danger in giving one conductor to a magazine than 
in leaving it altogetlicr unprovided.^’ The report then goes on to 
explain what is meant ])y a lateral dieliarge and its existeiiee 
is proved by experiment. 

In many instances the lateral clis(dia,rge lias been seen to exist. 
Thus a flash struck the mast oi* 11. M. ship Rodney as she 
was cruising in the MediteiTauean, eseajjcd (*rom the mast 7 feet 
above tlie deck and was seen by all to go over the lU'Xtiugs 
and strike the sea at a short <listanee from the sliip. Dr. 
O^Shaughiiessy promises to collect the electrical history of 
Cliowringiiee and regrets tliat be cannot then appro[)riately 
notice the courteous remark of Mr. DaiiLcll upon this sub- 
ject. In a letter, supplementary to the 2iul report it is pro- 
posed to erect in lieu of iron or copper, conductors of sheet 
copper attached to masonry pillars 8 leet si^uare at the base, 
tapering to J-i feet at 30 or 35 feet high and terminating 
in a light spar oi* 10 to 15 feet.^^ Along this support a three 
incii copper strap should be lixed, which should be led into the 
ground as far from the building as economy would ])ermit, but 
never less than 10 feet deep. Such conductors are erected beeausti 
Dr. 0’Shaughnes>sy is of opinion that it is the surface of conduc- 
tors and not the mass which is required for the safe conveyance of 
the electrical discharge. Professor Daniell on the 10th May, 1841 
reports upon the above. He observes that ho (iannot admit that 
the (jase of a properly constructed Magazine arched and rounded 
and in its outline oi* low eJevatioiP^ is altogether different from 
that of an ordinary house. lathe grand system of natural 
operations carried on in a thunder storm oven considerable eleva- 
tions hear little proportion to the enormous surfaces which arc 
brought under induction and do not influence the discharge 
to any extent, in proof of which the lightning lias often been 
seen to strike the level of the sea, even in the vudnity of high 
masts of ships armed with conductors. Professor Daniell states 
tliat the only measure of the capability of a conductor to con- 
vey a discharge is its capability of resisting fusion. IJ* it bo fused 
by the discharge a considerable part must pass to the surround- 
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object, Tu tlio case of noii-fusioii a vSniail portion would 
pass Llirougli a small interval of air from the main conductor to 
another good conductor placed at a very short distance from it* 
But one of the obvious precautions in erecting a lightning rod is 
to place it at a great distance from any such good conductor* 
With regard to the dangers to he apprehended from a lateral dis- 
charge Professor Daniell is of opinion that with properly con- 
constructed conductors there is nothing to bo feared from it. 
In erecting lightning conductors it would he a fatal mis- 
take to rely upon the surface without regard to tlio thick- 
ness of the metal. If there he one law of electricity which 
is better established than another^ it is that the conducting power 
of all bodies is directly as the area of the section. Professor 
"Faraday in his second report dated 9th June^ 184d says there 
are three points under which all that is for consideration may be . 
arranged ; — 

First. "Whether a good lightning conductor can cause a dis- 
charge where there would not be one otherwise ? 

Second. Whether when the electric fluid falls upon a con- 
ductor, a part may not pass from it in the form of lateral dis- 
charge and occasion harm ? 

Third. W hether, at the moment the lightning conductor is 
struck, it may by induction upon the gunpowder casks lined 
with copper, cause sparks to pass l)etween them without any 
actual lateral passage of lightning from the conductor ? 

With regard to the first Professor Faraday thinks that a good 
conductor may attract lightning. It is to this quality that it 
owes much of its usefulness, but that it should cause a discharge 
upon itself and also upon a neighbouring object, and that not 
by a lateral discharge, is contrary to Professor Faraday^s ex- 
perience. The most important point is the second. Mr. 
Faraday repeats the words of his former report upon this 
su])ject, and says that a lightning conductor, if not of suffi- 
cient thickness and not well arranged as to its termination 
with the earth, may give lateral discharges, even when the 
quantity of electricity passing through it is not a thousandth 
part of that required for its fusion, or which the conductor 
could safely convey. But for this to happen it recjuires an ar- 
rangement which he has already protested against. He illus- 
trates his position l»y an experiment. A good lightning con- 
ductor should he a copper rod one inch in diameter, should be well 
connected by copper plates with the moist ground or water and 
should rise high above and be placed near to the building to l)e 
protected. It should not come near masses of metal in the build- 
ing, as a metal roof, or an iron column, or leaden pipe or 1)cll 
wires ; or if it doeS; these should be metallically connected; witli 
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it;, at tlic sarao time the siured inas^^es of powder rhoiild be 
posely separated from each otlier/^ Surface has no inllucuee over 
the power of a lightning* rod and copper ribbons may not be used 
for a copper rod of equal superficies. 

Mr. Faraday is of opinion that ‘^the guii powder casks lined 
with copper within tlie magazine’^ are perferitly protected^ from 
sparks caused by induction, ])y the roof of the building, as the 
casks can only be exposed to the induction of the cloud before 
the spark passes. 

The Honourable Court of Directors being satisfied with the 
opinions of Messrs. Faraday and Daniell directed that all maga- 
zines thronglioiit India should be ]n*ovicled with lightning eou- 
duetors. However on the 3 1st December, 1844, they again deem 
it advisable to ask the opinion of Dr. O’Shaughnessy upon the suIj- 
ject of attaching lightning conductors to gunpowder magazines. 
They adopt this course because Captain W. S. Pillans, (Commis- 
sary of Ordnance at Cawnpore, in a letter addressed to the Board, 
had stated that it would not be expedient so to do and his opinion 
was fully concurred in by Captains Weller and Fraser of the 
Engineers. ^ Accordingly on. the 4th August, 1814 Dr. O’Shaiigli- 
ncssy submits a third report. The reporl is arranged under five 
heads ; — 

1. Can ordinary lightning conductors attract discharges on 
themselves ? 

3. Arc they capable of exhausting silently the electricity 
of the clouds so as to render it harmless ? 

^3. In couveyng discharges do they ever permit a portion to 
leave tliem? ^ If so under what circumstances does this occur V 

4. When lightning conductors convey an electric discharges to 
the earth can this discharge produce sparks in adjacent metallic 
bodies by tncluction ? 

5. Assuming an atfirmativc answer to all these (picstions, can 
powder magazines he ])rotected from the clFect of lightning? 

Those electricians who contend that the conductor is strictly 
passive, i. c, has lio attractive power, aifirm that the very great 
area ot excited cloud and carth^^ renders the action of a mere 
point inappreciable, that lightning often avoids conductors, 
that pointed metallic bodies exhaust the electricity of the 
douds and cause them to shrink back and lastly that lightning 
has seldom been known to fall upon buildings involving in their 
construction metallic conductors.^' To all these statements 
lh\ Obhaughaossy replies. He maintains that metallic 
rods have the jiowcr of commencing the discharge, that this 
commencement induces the following discharges to coutiuuo 
m iiie same route, that pointed conductors arc struck with a 
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tlegree of fi’C([noucy vrliidi seems impossible from i^lunr small- 
ness, lUiless tlicy possess attractive power. Dr. O^Sliaiiglincssy 
under tlie second heading of liis report observes that if tlio 
thnuder cloud approach rapidly, if its area be great and the 
quantity of electricity be of that prodigious amount wiiich is 
witnessed in Indian storms, then the exhausting power of 
he rod is too insignificant to prevent explosive discharges, 
fhe 3rd and 4<th divisions of the report are considered together 
ind are answered in the affirmative. With regard to the fifth 
lead whether powder magazines may after all be protected, Dr. 
3'Shaughuessy observes “that the moans of ensuring safety 
ire still obviously wdthin our reach.^^ It is well known that 
ve may discharge the most powerful batteries on a metal powder 
[lask without the slightest danger to the contents. It is im- 
possible to kill a bird in a wire cage by the electric llaicL 
He therefore recommends that at every six or ten feet 
of the length of a powfficr magazine, copper straps two 
inches wide be attached to the wall and carried over the 
roof down to the ground. These straps should all be in a 
vortical line. A similar band should run horizontally along the 
roof and have parallel bands at every six fect. At the level of 
the ground another horizontal band sboiild run. All the inter- 
sections should be ri vetted or soldered together and from each 
corner a copper rod with branches should be led into the 
ground. To protect Cawnpore magazine, in this manner, a 
building 110 feet long, 72 fect broad and 23 feet high would, 
according to the estimate given in the report cost Rs. 1500. 

Dr. O^Shaughnessy again states that he considers a magazine 
exposed to greater risk with ordinary conductors than without 
them. 

The third report was transmitted to Professor Faraday. 
Professor Faraday again states that nothing advanced in tlie 
report can at all tend to an alteration in his views. He therefore 
begs that his former report may be considered as an answer to 
this also. He attributes Dr. O'Shaughnessy^s erroneous con- 
clusion to a confusion of the htaiic and dynamic effects of 
electricity. 

On the 8th of August, 1845 Professor Wheatstone in com- 
pliance with the request of the Political and Military Coraraiitec 
transmits his opinion upon the 3rd report of Dr. O'Shaiigh- 
nessy. lie says that Dr. O^Shaughnessy has not adduced a 
single experiment in support of the efficacy of his system, 
lie agrees with Dr. Faraday that while the plan proposed in the 
report will have no superiority in preventing lateral discharges, 
the insecurity will be augmented in “consequence of the 
liability of the flashes occurring between disconnected portions 
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of tile ramified coiicluetor itself.’^ lie h of opiuioa tliat tiic 
(liseussiou lias been productive of good. 

On tlie SOth June^ i8-l'5 a report of bj a Committee of Royal 
Engineers dated 3rd Marcli^ 1828 upon liglituiiig conductors is 
transmitted for tlie information of the Court of Directors. The 
Committee in their report state that they requested information 
from several scientific members of the Council of the Royal 
Society. The conclusions they came to were the following : — 

1. That tlie conductors should be metallic rods^ elevated some 
feet above the highest ridge of the building to be ])rotcctc(l^ 
]jointed at top and terminating cither in watcr^ which is the 
l)est arrangement or in a moist stratum of earth at some dis- 
tance from the building and that the lower end of the rod 
sliould fork out into more branches than one. 

2. That tlic least oxidable metals arc tlie best conductors, 
therefore copper is ]>rcferal)le to iron, but a mixed rod having 
tlie top of copper and the remainder of iron will answer tlie 
purpose. 

3. That an iron rod used as a lightning conductor ought 
to liavc a diameter of an inch and i-. 

4. '.rhat the point or superficial application necessary for 
})reserviiig an iron rod from corrosion will not afibed its con- 
ducting powers. Superficial oxidations arc not of much conse- 
quence. 

5. That insulated conductors at the distance of 10 or 12 
feet from the walls of a building are preferable to those which 
are attached to the building itself. 

6. That in tlie case of conductors being attached to the build- 
ing all abrupt turns should be avoided Also that the rod 
should he in contact with some non-conducting sulistaiHiC, 

7. That it is a point of the utmost importance to preserve 
lightning conductors in good repair. 

8. Tiiat metallic ridges, hips and gutters may, if con- 
nected with metallic watcr-])ipcs leading outside into the drains 
below, answer the purpose of conductors. 

9. ^ That tlie practice of covering roofs with iron })ktes is not 
injurious to the safety of the building, provided that the me- 
tallic water-pipes be perfect, and that they do not terminate 
abruptly before reaching the ground. 

^ 10. That there is no objection to the use of metalHe ridges, 
hips, gutters, &c. on the roofs of powder Magaizines the same 
precaution being taken. Metallic roofs not connected with the 
ground are highly objectionable. 

11. That there is no objection to the prevailing practice of 
covering the doors and window shutters of magazines with 
sheet Conner. 
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12. Thai to any "oiilldmg' in wliieli more than tlic usual 
amount of iron is used there is no dangnr^ provide<l that, a con- 
tinuity of the metal from the roof to the ground ho chtaiued. 
After the receipt of this report the llonddc Court of Directors 
‘^^have no hesitation in expressing their desire to tlic Governor 
General of India that lightning conductors he forthwith applied 
to all station Powder magazines at the three Presidencies/^ 

The Appendix consists ol* extracts from a treatise by Sir William 
Snow Harris on thunder stt>rms. 


MhhMOill OF SATABA. 

Bombay Jtecords, N'o. XLT. — New Serm\ 

On the 1st May^ 1851 a Memoir of Satara by Mr. T. Ogiivy, 
late Commissioner of tliat Principality, was submitted to Go- 
vernment. At the close of the late war in the Deccan, Satara 
was bestowed upon a descendant of Sivajec and certain 
Chiefs or Jageerclars were x>hiccd under his authority. They 
were bound to pay tribute or to aid the Eaja with all their 
forces. The Eaja on his part engaged to be at all times guided 
by the advice of the British Government and in time of war to 
])]ace his resources at their disposal. The entire territory is 
divided into two parts by a chain of hills branching off from 
the Mahadeo Eange near Phultun and running North and South 
for 50 or 60 miles, nearly to tlie banks of the Krishna near 
Walwa, The district to the west is hilly, well cultivated and 
productive, that to the east on the contrary is flat and barren, 
there is scarcely any rain and the population are predatory. This 
district, however, yields excellent pasturage. Under the Eajas the 
land tax was excessively high and the revenue system was 
ryotwar. Criminal justice was duly administered. Trifling 
cases were under the cognizance of local officers but important 
ones were decided in person by the Eaja. 

The machinery for the execution of civil justice was well or- 
ganized and worked admirably. Suits to the value of 25 Es. were 
disposed of by local officers, those of a more important nature 
by the Nyadishes, from whose judgment an appeal could be 
made to the Eajah. The Eaja^s revenues amounted to about 
18,50,000 per annum. His expenditure was as follows : — 

Privy Purse, Es. 5,00,000 

Military Establishment, ... ... Es. 5,50,000 

Civil and Criminal Justice, &Cr, ... Es. 3,00,000 
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lie was liberal in bis expenditure on public* worb ' endowed a bos- 
pitai and died on 5tb April, 1848. Before deuili be expressed 
a wish that he might adopt as a son, a boy ])y name Bulwuntrao 
Bhoslay, it was however determined to annex Satara. Mr. 
hrerc vWs accordingly appointed Commissioner and was instruct- 
ed to carry on the business of the Statc.^^ All proceeded quietly 
until May, 1850, when the llances rejecting the liberal offers of 
Government commenced a vexatious course of intrigue. At 
Icugtli a final and satisfactory arrangement was made in Decem- 
ber, 1851. The lands and private property left by the Itaja to 
the Eanees, which amounted to upwards of Rs. 1 5,00,000, was res- 
tored and divided amongst them. In addition a life allowance 
of Rs. 1,00,000 a year wns settled on them in the following 
proportions : — 

To the Senior Ranee, .. ... . . Rs. 45,000 

To the Second ,, Hs. 80,000 

To the Third „ ... . ... Rs. 25,000 

And they were allowed to retain for life the old and new 
palaces. The Ranees gave up to Venkajee Rajec from their own 
allowances and from their hcroditory property Rs. 60,000 
a year, 

Bulwuntrao Bhoslay retained possession of tlie property amount- 
ing to about Rs. 1,42,471, given to him by tlic late Poaja, and re- 
ceived in addition an allowance of 600 Rs. a month. To the widow, 
adopted son, and the daughter of the Ex-Raja were assigned liber- 
al pensions, to each Rs. 1,200, a month. An allowance of Rs. 100, 
per mensem has been given for the support of the mother, widow, 
two sons and a daughter of the late Moozufur Jung, the illegiti- 
mate son of Bhow Saheb, second brother of the late Raja of 
Satara. The whole of the establishments of the late Government 
have been remodelled. The cavalry of the late Raja have been 
partially disbanded and partially enrolled in the light wiirg of the 
Southern Muratha Irregular Horse, which, regiment costs 
about Rs. 2,71,092, per annum. The artillery were disbanded 
and the local infantry arc to be converted into a police corps/^ 
Much has been done to improve the province since its annexation, 
by roads and works of irrigation. All tropical products 
flourish, including grapes, figs, oranges, coffee, cotton, sugar, opi- 
Tuu and tobacco. 


SATARA JAGEBRDARS. 

Bombay Becords^ No. XLL — New Series. 

On the accession of the late Baja, the supervision over the 
Satara Jagecrdar.s, which had boon previously exereistal by 



the Ex-Kaja was traasieiTed to the British Gora'iimeiit_, 
controlled the financial condition and civil and criminal ad- 
ministration of their estates. The Jageerdars liave no longer 
the power of life and deaths neither can their terntorios be 
viewed as foreign States, since offences committed in their terri- 
tories by British subjects or by subjects of the Jageerdars no 
longer involve important international questions. The Jagcerdar 
of Akullcot owes his title of Raja to the circumstance of his 
ancestors having been patronised by the house of Satara. Futteh 
Sing Bhoslay made himself independent of the Peshwa and ruled 
for 40 years he was succeeded by his son Malojeerao Bhoslay 
in April, 1823. The present Raja is Shahajee Raje Bhoslay, 
he is now 36 years of age and owing to his improvidence the 
estate is encumbered. He has one, son aged 20 years, and 
one younger brother. He usually resides at Kusba Akul- 
kot. The Jageer is not tributary but furnishes 93 horse- 
men to the Honorable Company, they do duty in the Col- 
lectoratc of Sholapoor. The estimated gross annual income is 
Rs. 1,46,027, in 1820 the annual revenue from the Jageer was 
Rs. 3,00,000. The Jageer is situated to the west of the Ni25am^s 
territory and contains an area of 986 square miles. The usual 
means of irrigation is by wells. The roads are mere cart-tracks 
passable only in fair weather. The Hindoo religion prevails ; 
Murathee, Canarese and Hindoostance are spoken, the prevail- 
ing castes arc Brahmins, Wysees and Shoodras. Civil cases arc 
disposed of in the Court of the Nyadisli, notices and summonses 
thence issue. In case of the non-attendance of the defendants 
decisions are passed exparte. Appeals lie to the Raja if made 
within a month. Trifling criminal cases are disposed of by the 
Poujdar, the Raja tries graver offences. Capital cases alone, 
are committed by the Raja for trial before the Political Court of 
Criminal Judicature presided over by the Collector of Sholapoor. 
The rule of the Raja is mild and the people are happy and con- 
tented. Indebtedness is the only difficulty this Chieftain has to 
contend with. To the report is appended an agreement, dated 
3rd July, 1820, between the Hon^ble East India Company and the 
Raja. All persons having committed crimes within the Jageer 
and who take shelter in the British territories are to be giveii up 
to the Raja. 

In 1 779 the J ageer of PruteeNidhee then valuedat Rs .12,00,000 
came into the possession of Purnshram Punt Prutce Nidhee. 
He was imprisoned by the Peshwa but was released in 1810 and 
a territory yielding two lakhs of rupees was restored to him. 
The present holder of the Jageer is Purnshram Punt Prutee 
Nidhee, Sirdar of the 1st class, aged 23 years. He resides 
generally at Satara hut has residences at Kurar and Aipud in the 
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Satara districts. He has one son, born 22ncl March, 3 854 named 
Krushurao, the report enumerates the principal persons of his 
Court. He pays no tribute to Government, but the Punt Sucheo 
holds Saliotra Babs, equal to about 6 per cent, on the collections, 
on some of his villages. The gross annual revenue is Es. 73,014. 
The Jageer is made up of various estates scattered throughout 
the Satara territory. The religions are Hindoo and Mahomedau, 
the languages are as in the abovementioned Jageer. The popu- 
lation in 1850 was 65,929. 

Civil and criminal justice are administered in imitation of the 
mode in the Satara territory. A Schoolmaster from the Board of 
Education has been appointed at Atparcc. In the other villages 
there are indigenous Schools. In 1820 an agreement was en- 
tered into between the Honorable East India Company and the 
Punt Prutee Nidhce, which placed the latter under the Govern- 
ment of the Rajah of Satara, the report contains the agree- 
ment. 

In 1822, Chimnajee Slmnkur Punt Sucheo was adopted by 
Shunkur Rao. The name of the present Chief is Chimjiajee Rugoo- 
natli Punt Sucheo. He is aged 25, and has one son, his usual 
place of residence is Bhore, the report enumerates the principal 
persons of his Court. his adoption in 1837, he was required 
to pay a Nuzur of Rs. 53,021-8-0 to the Raja of Satara, and a 
Nuzur of Rs, 27.703 to the British Government, on account of 
the possessions held by the Jageerdar within the Raja’s and 
British Territory.” He pays to Government an annual tri1>ute of 
Rs. 5275. The estimated gross annual revenue of the Jageer is lls. 
1,16,075, in 1827 it was Rs. 2,50,000. The country is watered 
from wells and dams upon the streams. The roads can only 
be travelled by bullocks or horses* The religion of the people of 
this Jageer is Hindoo and the language is Miirathee. Civil and 
criminal justice are administered after the mode in the Satara 
Territory. There are indigenous Schools but no new educational 
measures have been adopted. On the 22nd April, 1820 an 
agreement was entered into between tlie Hon’ble East India 
CongjjRnv and the Punt Sucheo, when the Punt was placed 
undJPthe dominion of the Raja of Satara. The report contains 
the treaty, as also another dated 3d Pebniary, 1839 consequent ou 
the adoption of Eamjee Appa by the late Punt Sucheo Kughoo- 
naih Rao. 

The Chief of the Jageer of Phultun is Moodojeerao Naik 
Nimbalkur, Sirdar of the first class, now aged *19. On the 
22d April, 1821 an agreement was entered into with the Nimbal- 
kur by which he was to be considered as a Jageerdar of the Raja 
of Satara, but under the guarantee of the British Government. 
The report contains the treatv. 
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tlie present Chief is Phultun, he had in 1854 no issue. The 
report enumerates the principal persons of his Court. This 
Jageerdar supports 75 irregular cavahy, for the service of 
Government, at an annual expense of Es. 23,304. The estimated 
gross annual revenue is Es. 70,621. The area of the Jageer is 
about 400 square miles and is hounded on the North by the Poona 
Zilla, on the other sides by the Satara territory. There are 
3720 beegas under cultivation, these are irrigated by wells. 
The only road practicable for carts is from Sholapoor to the 
coast. The finances of this Jageer have been so arranged, that 
whilst provision has been made for the liquidation of the debts 
in a few years, Es. 3,000 a year are to be set apart for the con- 
struction of roads, which are much wanted to develop e the re- 
sources of the estate.^^ The religions are Hindoo and Mahome- 
dan, the languages spoken are Murathee, Canarese, and Hin- 
doostanee. Civil and criminal justice are administered as in 
the Satara territory. Measures are being taken for the esta- 
blishment of an English School at Phultun. A Vaccinator was 
appointed in a. d. 1845. In a. d. 1854 he had vaccinated about 
7,219 children, one-seventh of the population. 

The Jut and Kurjee Mahals were in December, 1823 con- 
ferred upon Eamrao Dufle. They were then estimated at Es, 
1,90,000 but owing to mismanagement they did not yield above 
Es. 4<,0000. The present Chief is Amrootrao Dufle and his age 
is 24. In 1854 he had no male issue, the report enumerates the 
principal persons of his Court, He pays a Deshmookee Bab 
of Co^s. Es. 4,738-14 a year to Government, and supports for 
their service a contingent of 50 irregular cavalry at a yearly 
expense of Es. 12,310. The estimated gross annual revenue 
is Es. 61,652. The Jageer is situated to the South of the 
Satara territory and its area is about 700 square miles. ^^It 
is of the greatest importance to this Jageer that, notwithstanding 
its debts amounting to Es. 46,653 a portion of its revenues 
should be devoted to the development of its resources by means 
of public works.^^ The population in 1848 was estimated at 
58,794, the religions and langu^es as in the Jageer of PMtun, 
Civil and criminal justice as in the Satara Territory. Mea- 
sures are being takeii for the establishment at Jut of an English 
School. There are indigenous Schools in the Jageer. A Vac- 
cinator was appointed in 1849. In May, 1854 he had vac- 
cinated l-14th of the population. A treaty was entered into 
with the Dufle Kur on the 22d April, 1820 by which he was 
'^considered a Jageerdar of the Eaja of Satara, but under 
the guarantee of the British Govemment.^^ Some pains have 
been taken to give the minor Chiefs in the Satara territory 
m education that may enable them to conduct with credit the 
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iniportant duties they arc destined to discharge. The tendency 
of Munitha Chiefs is to fall into sloth and self-indulgence, and 
to leave their estates to he mismanaged by clever but unprinci- 
pled officials. It requires, therefore, constant watchfulness on 
the part of the Agent for the British Government to prevent the 
finances from falling into confusion, and the pay of the establish- 
ments from getting into arrears. The British Government being 
bound, not only by treaties with those Chiefs, but by the supre- 
macy they hold in India, to require good government at their 
hands, a careful supervision over their affairs is absolutely neces- 
sary, for the sake of the Jageerdars themselves, as well as of the 
people subject to their authority. 


HISTORY OF THE RAJAS OF SATARA. 

Bombay RecordSj No, XLL — New Seiies, 

OiV the 1st January, 1827 Major General Briggs transmits to 
Government a few brief notes relative to the History of the 
Rajas of Satara and of the Satara Jageerdars. 

In 1707 when Sahoojee was released by the Moguls, his aunt 
Tarabace ruled as Regent in the name of her son over the territory 
acquired by Sivajee. The dissensions between Tarabaee and her 
nephew Sahoojee led to a division of interests, and Sumbajee, the 
half-brother of her son Raja Ram kept possession of the south- 
ern tract, till at length his title to a separate kingdom was 
admitted and a Partition Treaty was drawn up on the 26th April, 
1731. The treaty is appended to the report, At this time tine 
Peshwas of Satara made demands for Chouth on the Empire of 
the Mogul and began to make those conquests which contributed 
to the extent of their sway. In 1749 the house of Sivajee reach- 
ed the plenitude of it^s power. The sum for the privy purse for the 
Peshwa then scarcely exceeded 6 lakhs as appears from a docu- 
ment (Appendix B) attached. On the death of Sahoojee the 
expenditure was still farther reduced as is shewn by an ab- 
stract account of the receipts and clisbursemexit prepared in 1760 
by Nana Saheb, a translation of which is appended. The Rajas of 
Satara were always respectably and even liberally treated by 
the Pesliwas. Nana Furnavecs directs, in a letter still extant 
and dated 17th May, 1791, Sudaseo Anund "not to allow the 
marriage ceremony of the Rajahs daughter to exceed 50,000 
Rs.^^ The movements of troops, preparations for war and the 
favourable results of batfles and campaigns were regularly re- 
ported to the Raja. However, after the emrt made by the Raja 
of Satara to cmancinatc himsfilf in Pplivnavtr i 'T'osi ♦i-irk 
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ment ofilic Rajas tiBderweiit acliaiige. Hencefortli they were 
close prisoners and allowed only a mock dignity. At tlie close 
of the war motives of policy induced the British Government 
to raise the fallen dynasty and a territory was accordingly 
assigned to the Raja of Satara. The history of the iSatara 
Jageerdars has been summarised above. 


HISTORY OF THE BHONSLAYS OF SATARA. 

Bomihay Records, No. XLL — New Se7ies. 

On the 15th Aprils 184S Mr. H. B. E. Frere, the Resident at 
Satara transmits to Government a narrative of the early history 
of the Bhoiislays. 

The heroic genealogy of this house is traced through the 
Ranas of Odeypoor and Cheytore to the Sissoday Raja of 
Asseer conquered and slain by Shahlivalian whose era commen- 
ces in A. D. 77. The only historical value of the legend is^ 
that it corroborates other proofs that the Bhonslays were of 
Rajpoot origin. Their authentic history commences with 
Kellojee who was succeeded as head of the house by Mallojcc. 
Mallojee built the tank at Mahadco and was^ with the title of 
Raja, commander of* 1,000 horse in charge of the important fort 
at Sewnero with the Poona and Soopa Purgunas in dageer.’’’ He 
was succeeded in his Jageexs by SliahjcC;, the hither of Venkajee 
and Sivajee. The history of Sivajee is detailed at length in the 
report, he was engaged in constant warfare with Auruiigzebc 
and with the Beejapoor Government from which, just before 
his death, he exacted as the price of his alliance, the cession 
of the claims of sovereignty over the ( arnatic and Tanjorc 
districts. Sivajee died on the 6th April, 1630. His son Sum-* 
bajee was then in the fort of Punala. A conspiracy was entered 
into by his step-mother Soyerabaee to seisie his person and 
to place her own son Raja Ram on the throne. Raja Ram 
obtained the throne, but the attempt to seize Sumhajee fail- 
ed. Dissension soon broke out amongst the conspirators and 
Sumbajee ascended his fatheris throne. He behaved with great 
cruelty to his opponents and imprisoned Raja Ram. Finally he 
gave himself up to sensuality, was captured in a state of in- 
toxication by a party of Mogul troops and was publicly tortured 
and executed by the orders of Aurungzebe at Tolapoor. Raja 
Ram succeeded as Regent during the roinority of Sumbajee^s 
son, Shahoo, who was not long afterw^ards taken prisoner by the 
Moguls. Raja Ram died at Singur in March, 1700. Immediately 
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son Sivajee. But on Aurungzebe^s death in 1707 Shahoo was 
released by his successor and promised great additions to his 
kingdom if he would remain faithful to the Moguls. Shahoo 
quickly made himself master of Satara and imprisoned Tarabaee. 
But bred up in the indolence of a Mogul Court he left all affairs 
in the hands of an able minister. He died in a state of imbe- 
cility, childless but leaving an adopted son Ham Raja the grand- 
son of Tarabaee. Before his death he engifted the Peshwa with 
the sole management of the Muratha empire, he also directed 
that Kolliapoor, then governed by Sumbajee the son of Raja 
Ram, should be always considered as an independent kingdom, 
A partition treaty was in 1781 executed between he two king-' 
doms, a translation of which is appended. B/am Raja, who suc- 
ceeded, died on the l‘Rii December, 1777, having a short time 
before liis death adopted Abba Salieb the sou of Triinbukjee 
Bhonslay. This adopted son was formally euihroued under the 
title of Shahoo. lie was always kept a close prisoner. His son 
Purtab Sing succeeded and was closely confinc^d by the Peshwa 
Bajee Rao. He and his family were captnn'd after tlic action 
of Ashteh, 20th February, 1818, by the British and on the iltli 
April ho was formally enthroned by the Commissioner. On the 
25 til September, 1819 a treaty was concluded between the British 
Government and the Raja ceding* to him the districts he subse- 
quently possessed. On his part he was bound to hold his territory 
subordinate to the British Government, not to increase or dimi- 
nish his military force without its sanction and to abstain from 
holding all intercourse with persons not his subjects excepting 
through the Resident. The British Government charged itself 
with the defence of his kingdom. The Raja violated his treaty, 
was deposed in 1839, and died at Benares in 1847. He left 
only one daughter but was reported to have adopted Bulwunt 
Sing Bhonslay, as his son. His next brother having in 1821 
died without issue the third brother Shahjee alias Appa Saheb 
succeeded in k. d. 1839 and died 5th April, 1848, leaving no 
issue. The report contains a proclamation issued on the 11th 
Pebruary, 1818, by the Honorable Moiintstuart Elphinstone and 
the propositions- made to Bajee Rao on the 1st of June, 1818, 
and accepted by him. 


CLIMATE OF SATARA. 

Bombay Records^ iVo. XLL — Neta Series. 

^ The small tract of Satara comprises from west to east three 
different lines of climate. The mountain climate of the chain 
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of tlie Western Gliats eliaracterised "by a liighly rarefied air^ 
a cool temperature;, and almost continuous heavy rain, with 
dense fogs, during the south-west monsoon/^ The second divi* 
sion comprises a tract of from 30 to 40 miles in breadth lying 
between the base of the Western Ghats and a range of hills 
which branch off from the Mahadoo Hills about six or eight 
miles east from the Salpa Ghat and run nearly parallel to the 
Western Ghats* This tract consists of a succession of valleys 
at an elevation of from 2,000 to 2^500 feet watered by the 
Upper Krishna, the Koina, Yena, and Wasna. Here the heat 
and aridity of the summer months are moderated by regular 
sea-breezes ; while a moderate fall of rain and an agreeable tem- 
perature characterise the climate. 

The eastern and largest section of Satara consists of open in- 
land plains. The climate is marked by dry bleak winds in the cold 
months, by great heat, untempered by sea breezes and extreme 
aridity in the hot months and by scanty rains and frequent 
droughts the influence of the south-west monsoon being scarcely 
felt. The cantonment of Satara lies in Lat. 17® 40' N., and 
Long, 74® 2' E., nearly in the centre of the second division It is 
built upon a gently rising ridge. The town of Satara is 
situated immediately under the hills and is exposed to grcaf.er 
heat and receives more rain than the cantonment. It is sup- 
plied with excellent water conveyed by aqueducts from the sum- 
mit of Uteshwur, whereas the water of the cantonment is brack- 
ish and is supplied by wells. The hot season sets in about the 
beginning of March and the rainy season lasts froin the 10th to the 
20th June. In this season there is liability to excessive transitions 
of temperaUrre between the day and the night. The average 
fall of rain from 1850 — 54 was 89| inches of which two-thirds 
fell during the monsoon months. The month of October connects 
the rainy and the cold season, which commences in the first 
week of November, The temperature in the four winter months^ 
excluding October, ranges from 084® to 76|®. The climate 
of Satara in its physical and physiological properties holds an 
intermediate place between the low-lying provinces of Guzerat 
and tlie Konkun and the mountain stations. A table of meteoro- 
logical observations from 1844 to 1847 is appended. 


DISEASES OF SATARA, 

Bcmbay Records^ No, XLL^New Series, 

Sa-TAua has proved singularly healthy to European officers 

fluent nvftnwi' tr* +Tia A'T 't'hAQf* 
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wlio liavc contracted them elsewhere. When a case of primary 
remittent fever occurs it is generally of an insidious and danger- 
ous character. Sporadic bowel complaints, are less common than 
at Poona. Of the diseases incidental to natives fevers stand 
at the head of the list. They amount to nearly one-sixth of the 
whole cases treated, cutaneous diseases are next in point of fre- 
quency and constitute about one-tenth of the cases treated. Rheu- 
matism is seldom met with. Dysentery and diarrheea are neither 
frequent or common, and occur only during the rainy season. 
Dyspeptic affections and dracunculus are very prevalent. In 
the Company's 3 regiments stationed at Satara the cases of guinea 
worm have usually increased during each successive }'ear of 
residence, whilst in the Rajahs infantry regiment there has been 
comparatively little increase. Scrofolous affections are of fre- 
quent occurrence. Pulmonary diseases and hepatic affections 
are rare. Paralytic affections are frequently met with. Hemi- 
plegia is the most common form which the disease assumes and 
tlie speech is much less frequently affected hy it than in Europe. 
Humid asthma is not unfrequentlj met with amongst the aged. 
Pew other diseases are deserving of particular notice. The dis- 
charge of larvcB, from the nose and more rarely from the car is 
not at all an uncommon affection with the natives. 


CENSUS OP THE SATARA DISTRICTS. 

Bombay Records^ No, XLL — Netv Serie^i, 

The Census under the superyision of Mr. H. B. E. Prere 
was taken on the 15th September, 1848. The month of Septem- 
ber was chosen as being a general harvest month and one of the 
best for ascertaining the stationary population. The Census 
tables are appended to the report. The total population of the 
lapsed Satara districts was 9,63,069, of the Jageers was 3^61,453 
thus giving a grand total of 13,24,508, of this number 6,89,286 
were males and 6,35,222 were females. The number of houses 
in the lapsed districts was 1,50,608, that in the Jageers was 
62,954 from which we have a total of 2,13,562, of these only 
65,709 were tiled. The number of vehicles in the lapsed dis- 
tricts was 8682 and in the Jageers 1633. Out of these 10,315 
carts, 6,614 had wheels of stone. In the Jageers and lapsed 
districts there were 67 elephants, 28,859 horses, 270 camels 
7,69,163 cows and bullocks, 1,92,978 buffaloes, 7,35,769 sheep 
and goats and 8630 asses and mules. Ffotd the tables it is ap- 
parent that the females above 60 years of age arc every where 
in excess of the males, in the general proportion of about 11 
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males to 1 7 females. Between tlic ages of 13 and GO the males 
are every wliere^ except in the Walwey and Koregaum Betas and 
Phuituu Jageer in excess of the females^ the proportion being 
56 males to 53 females. Under 12 there arc 63 male 
children to 47-2- females. On the whole males arc in ex- 
cess of females in the proportion of 86 to 7 9. The general pro- 
portion of persons in a family is S^ths and of children under 1 3 
about l|ths. The great paucity of the means of transport as 
shewn hy the returns of vehicles will liardly escape the notice 
of Govenimeut.^^ Aknlkot with 77^000 inhabitants has but 100 
vehicles and several of the Satara districts ai’e as badly off. The 
small Jageer of Phnltun possessing three lines of road passable 
for carts is the best in this respect. With a population of 47,000 
it has 568 carts. The reason for this deficiency of the means of 
transport is the want of good roads. 


EEVENUES AND EESOURCES OP THE LAPSED 
SATARA TERRITORY. 

Bombay Records ^ No, XLI, — New Series. 


Mr. T. Ogilvy, late Commissioner of Satara reports npon the 
revenue settlement of that territory for the official year ending 
30th iVpril, 1851, From the report it appears that under the Ex 
Raja, the late Raja and the British Government, the gross reve- 
nues averaged Rs. 31,80,377, Rs. 31,20,350, and Rs. 30,80,746 
respectively. The actual realisations were Rs. 14,33,241, Rs, 
13,64,280 and Rs. 15,72,173 under each, whilst the disburse- 
ments were Rs. 33,79,540, Rs. 13,76,895 and Rs. 14,25,052. 
There was a ^ surplus during the first period of Rs. 58,692 a 
deficiency during the second of Rs. 12,615 and a surplus during 
the last period of Rs. 1,47,121. At the time of the report it 
was anticipated, that revenues to the amount of Rs. 1,50,000 
would I)c abandoned, as arising from objectionable sources, but, 
as the pensions then amounted to Rs. 3,23,329-11 per annum 
it was thought that when they were reduced to the ordinary 
average of 6,000 Rs. there would still be a surplus of about 
Rs. 1,50,000 a year. The outstanding balances which have accu- 
mulated since 18.25-26 amount to Rs. 11,36,027-9-10, exclusive 
of Rs. 83,359-10 on account of fees leviable from caste suitors, 
of these a small portion only will bo recoverable on account of 
the time elapsed and the defective slate of the revenue records. 
The territory of Satara comxmses the 11 districts of Satara, 
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Tm’gaumj Tvurar, Walwey, Jowicc^ Wacc^, KorcgauiTij Kliana- 
poor^ KliutaO;, l\iiiderpore and Beejapoor, exclusive of tho 
territories of indcpendeut Chiefs/^ The first six named are the 
most populous and fertile^ the last four have been depopulated 
by war and famine. In the western division of Satara the 
irrigated lands produce four crops and the unirrigated lands two 
crops in a season whilst in the east the irrigated lands produce 
only two and the un irrigated but one. The culturable land in the 
territory contains 29^23,107 heegas of which 26jl)2_,283 heegas 
arc cultivated. The land under cultivation yields Rs. 31,60,795 
or Rs. 3,58,333 less than the Kumal. Of that little more 
than half is due to Government. The culturable land lying waste 
would if cultivated yield Rs. 78,930. The assessment is in 
all cases upon the land and not upon the crop. On irrigated 
land it averages Rs. 20-8, on unirrigated Rs. 14, on rice land 
Rs. 17 and on hill side land Re. 1-13 a beega. A reduction 
of the assessment is necessary on account of the fall in prices. 
Under the Rajas the emoluments of hereditary officers were 
very inadecpiate, tliey arc now raised to a standard more com- 
monsurato with their responsibilities. The village accounts which 
w^crc kept on loose leaves and never balanced at the end of tlie 
year, arc now regularly kept. The day books are balanced daily 
and the accounts of individuals yearly ; receipt books arc given to 
each cultivator, in which their payments are regularly eater ecL 
The same improvements, have been introduced into the mode 
of keeping district accounts. Uox*merly no care was taken to 
realise the revenue by instalment and the ryots were pressed for 
payment when they should have been left undisturbed to their 
.agricultural pursuits. Instalments are now collected at those sea- 
sons when it is most convenient for the cultivators to pay them 
and the district officers arc made responsible. It was always 
neCGvSsaiy under the native rule to make large yearly remissions 
which however rarely reached those who needed them. Fields 
whose crops are stated to have failed are now minutely in- 
spected by the village and district officers and remissions are 
granted after careful enquiry. Annexed to the report there is a 
list of the cereals and pulses and of the oil and fibrous plants 
which this country now yields. In 1851, 9515 heegas of native 
sugar-cane and 5,535 of Mauritius cane were grown. Of 
tobacco thex'c were 5,884 heegas and of cotton 11,155 heegas. 
It is estimated that about 30,727 acres might be cultivated with 
cotton in the Satara district* But in 1851 upwards of 4,000 
heegas of land, sown with New Orleans cotton seed, owing to 
an unusually adverse season almost entirely failed. Works 
Jbr the improvement of old roads and the creating now ones 

arc proceeding most energetically. The report touches upon 

/ 
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the flaX;, fruit trees^ limber and salt of tlie district and 
proceeds to name the objectionable taxes. The native sheep 
are good, but the attempt to improve the breed by crossing them 
^yith the merino sheep failed. The country still furnishes a 
small supply of horses for exportation to the Nizamis territory. 
Mr. Ogilvy strongly recommends the adoption of Captain Hart^s 
proposition to devote Es. 1,00,000 a year to irrigation. The 
reporter suggests that he may be permitted to grant land on 
Mecras tenure^ which compels the Eyot to pay the rent of his 
land even when it lies waste. The quit rents in the Beejapoor 
district require revision. Statements of the quantity of cotton 
grown from 1849 to 1851 are annexed to the reports as also are 
appendices whose contents have been summarised above. 


OLD PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND MANUSCRIPTS OF 
BEEJAPOOR. 

Bomhay Records^ No, XLL — Neiv Series, 

TnE report commences by giving extracts from certain letters 
wbieli passed between the Resident and the late Raja relative 
to the preservation of certain ancient buildings. 

In 1849 Mr* Frere submits a report regarding the Arabic MSS. 
at Bccjaporc. He says that they are apparently the remains 
of a Royal Library. They arc kept in the Assur Mahal one of 
the few large buildings which are still in tolerable preservation* 
It stands upon a large tank and consists of a great hall enclosed 
on three sides and open only to the cast, on which side the 
roof is supported by lofty wooden columns of great size^ between 
those formerly hinag enormous screens of rich cloth*. The hall 
is 120 feet long by 35 feet broad. The remainder of the build- 
ing is divided into two stories. The upper floor contains some 
rooms one of which is used for stores and the other is the shrine 
of the Tubrook. Between them is the usual T-shaped audience 
chamber, the horizontal portion occupying the length of the 
building, ami the perpendicular opening out as a kind of gallery 
or balcony, looking into tbe great hall. From this gallery the 
relics arc annually exposed to the view of the crowd below. 

The lower or ground-floor is occupied by a room under that 
in which the relies are kept, whence unbelievers are excluded, 
lest they should do disrespect to the relics above. Adjoining 
this room is the one appropriated to the library. 

This latter is a small apartment, fitted up with shelves, divicL 
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cd into cupboards^ in ^'bicli tlic books were formerly arranged ; 
but the white-ants bad found their way througb the walls in 
various directions^ and the books are now kept in boxes. 

They appear to have been entirely neglected of late years^ till 
visited by the late Mr. C. D’Oehoa^ a French subject of Spanish 
descent^ who travelled in this country six or eight years ago/^ 
A translation of the catalogue drawn up in 184 j 9 hy Humeed-ood- 
deen Hukeem of the manuscripts of the Libraiy prepared by 
Mr. J. C. Erskine is appended. 

On the 10th December^ 1852 tbe Rev. J, Wilson^ d. n. says 
that the collection at Beejapore is one of considerable value. 
Its special interest consists however in its forming the body of 
the works which were the fountains of religion and law to the 
Bcejapoor dynasty from a. d. 1489 to a. n. 1G72. In Grammar 
and Lexicography it contains few manuscripts of any value, iu 
Logic it is copious, in Arithmetic, Mathematics and Astronomy 
it docs not offer much of interest, though only a few of them are 
known, of works of poetry, geography and history it is nearly 
entirely destitute. Dr. Wilson recommends that the entire col- 
lection should he sent to the Court of Directors, it should not 1>e 
broken up iu Bombay. 

On the 23d February, 1850, Mr. Hart prepared an estimate for 
the probable expense of repairing the Ebram Roza, the Taj 
Bowree, Mehtree Mahal, Jumma Musjid, Assur Moobaruk^ 
Goola Goomuz, Begum Tulao and Torwa Null. The estimate 
amounted to Rs. 5200, wdiicli sum however will not put the 
buildings in efficient repair but will merely stop the leaks and 
support the portions most injured. Captain Hart did not re- 
commend the expenditure of even this sum being of opinion 
that it was more urgently required for works of practical utility. 
In this Mr. Frere differs from Mr. Hart. He says that the 
ruin of buildings which are both larger and finer than anything 
to be found at Ahmedabad or Aurnngabad and inferior only, if 
inferior, to the finest buildings at Delhi and Agra will be cer- 
tain, speedy, absolute, and irremediable.^^ He therefore trusts 
that for the sake of art and for the character of the Government 
the amount applied for may be sanctioned. He further men- 
tions that Captain Hart having had occasion to remove the 
library from the Asssur Moobaruk the fragments of a black, 
letter quarto English Bible and a black letter Portuguese book 
were discovered, these give farther evidence of the magnitude 
of a library which 200 years ago was thus not without specimens 
of the literature of foreign nations and creeds. The report con- 
cludes with a translation of a letter, from the last Mahomedan 
King of Beejapore to Aurungzebe; the date of which was some 
time nrcuious to a, n. 1686. 
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ASSESSMENT OP THE OMERKOTE DISTRICT, 
Bombay llecordsy No. XL. — New Series. 


Lif.utenant Colonel John Jacoby c. b. in a letter to tlie 
Governor of Rombay dated the lltli JunC;, 1856 remarks upon 
Lieut. Tyrwhitf s reports on the settlements effected by him in 
the Omerkote district. This district is divided into the lands 
lying’ contiguous to the Narra and to those bordering upon the 
tj’iict of sand-hills. To the latter Lieut. TyrwhitPs report is 
confined. Until two years ago all these lands were held in lease 
by the heads of the Soda tribe, and though the revenue collected 
by Government was but 6000 Rs., yet under this arrangement 
there was much oppression. In 1854-55 the fields were leased to a 
Syud for Rs. 1.2,500. In 1855-56 a light assessment was fixed which 
amounted to Rs. 24,000, or quadruple of that which was realised 
nndor the lease of the Sodas. Fields of from 1 to 10 heegas 
in extent pay 2 Rs. annnally, those containing from 10 — 20 [5ay 
S Rs., those from 20 to 60 pay 5, whilst all above 60 pay 8 Rs. 
Tlic average assessment is therefore 3 annas a bcega. Cidtiva- 
tiou inidcr this light assessment has greatly increased. Lieute- 
nant Tyrvdhtt further states that many old pukka wells are 
being brought under repair. Many roads have been made. Of 
those a statement is annexed as also is a list of buildings 
constructed since tlie conquest. To the report are attaclicd, 
a memorandum of Mr. Frero’s regarding the assessment of the 
desert lands of Omerkote, a statement shewing the amount of 
land occupied free of assessment and a table exhibiting the 
annual revenue from 18‘k3 to 1856. In 1813 itwasRs. 411-11-3 
and in 185G Rs. 20,663-10-6.'^ There is a further statement of 
the uv('rag(j si/.c of all the fields of the Omerkote district from 
one l)ccga and upwards. 


REVENUR SETTLEMENT OP THE THIJRR DISTRICT. 

Bombay Records, No. XL. — New Series. 

On the ord June, 1856 the Acting Commissioner of Sind 
irausmiis to iJu', Governor of Romba»y letters from Lieutenant 
Shorit rc|K>i4ing the completion of the Revenue Settlement in 
flic Thun*. Th(^ u.n^a,s brought under survey and settlement 
(toasist of. a light sandy soil, generally poor, and barely rcinu- 
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iierative. Tlie cost of tlie survey lias been Es. 1308-7-6. The 
population is estimated at 29^700 of whom some 3000 are 
merchants^ 3000 Mussulman shepherds and the remaining 23;,700 
are cultivators or herdsmen. As a whole the people are empha- 
tically pastoral in their habits. ‘ The pasturage in the sand-hills 
is nutritious and the breed of cattle is fine. The assessment 
has been calculated upon the average price ol the staple produce 
bajree — as this grain has been selling in the cheapest markets 
of the district. The capabilities of the soil do not vary so as 
to cause any great difference hetween the rates levied in any 
two localities. In no instance is the assessment higher than 
8 annas a beega^ whilst the average is 3 annas. The term of the 
settlement is 10 years. The financial result of the scttlemeiit 
is satisfactory. The statement a])pended to the report shows 
that the annual assessment now recommended will amount to 
Es. 10,428-11-3. The largest revenue collected during the 
])ast ten years has been Es. 10,527-4-11 thtxs shewing an 
increase of Es. 5901-6-4 under the proposed settlement. This 
increase is owing to the extended cultivation and the abolition of 
customs and frontier dues. In a country so entirely depcndcut 
upon rain as the Tliurr, the reporter suggests that the culti- 
vators should be relieved of the chance of the total failure of 
crops in years when no rain falls or so little as not to admit of 
the grain being sown.^^ Out of 13 years from 1843 to 1856, 7 
have been years of famine. The whole of the land under cul- 
tivation in the Thurr is about 46 square miles. The area of 
Thurr- is 4,500 square miles. At present immense tracts of 
land are kept without cultivation and without water, merely 
from the opposition of the headmen of the villages whose 
chief and indeed sole wealth being cattle, they oppose any efforts 
towards cultivation. Lieutenant Shortt recommends that to 
each village a Patel should be appointed who should be paid by 
having a small portion of waste land rent free. Various state- 
ments are affixed to the report which have been summarized 
above. 


THURE AND PAEKUR DISTRICl^S. 

Bombay Records, No, XL, — New Series, 

On the 21st January, 1856 the Commissioner of Sind forwards 
a report from Lieutenant Raikes on the Thurr and Parkur Dis- 
tricts to the Governor of Bombay. Mr. Frere remarks that these 
districts comprise an area of 6,100 square miles and a population 
of 44,000 souls which he esteems below the truth. 
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Geograpliicany they are nothin^ more tiian the Southern 
extremity of the Great Desert which from Derozepore to the 
Bunn of Kutch separates the Valley of the Indus from the rest 
of India, 

The Thurr consists of a tract* of sand-hills shaped like the 
•waves of the sea. They are not composed of moving sand and 
have probably been thrown up by volcanic action. They are 
covered with coarse nutritions grass. 

The Parkur district forms a sort of Peninsula^ jutting out into 
the Bunn. Here primitive rocks take the place of sand-hills and 
the level country differs but little from that of Northern Gnzerat. 
The western portions of Thurr are inhabited by tribes cognate 
to those of Sind. In Parkur there ai’e no rivers^ the surface is how- 
ever covered with tanks of which very few arc now perfect. They 
however appear to have been in use until within the last century 
and a half. Probably the decline of the Mogul Empire led to the 
dissolution of social order in the distant dependencies of Tliiirr 
and Parkur. 

Oil the conquest of Sind the principal men of these districts 
went in a body to Colonel Ptoberts, then Besident at Bhooj and 
begged that they might he under his jurisdiction. Their 
request wns submitted to the Governor of Sind and as no more 
politic arrangement could have been made^ it was gj’aiited. 
Colonel Boberts determined to raise from the Khosas a body of 
irregular horse, to jirovide means for the subsistence of the Soda 
Chiefs and to abolish tlie transit duties. On the departure of 
Colonel Boberts, Lieutenant Baikes under the title of Deputy 
Magistrate and Collector of Kutch, fulfilled the duties of an 
office entirely distinct from the Kutch Agency. For some years 
past the expenses of the Thurr and Parkur districts have exceed- 
ed the income. In 3848-49 the revenue was 23,277 and the 
expenses 43,728, in 1854-55 the revenue was 7,172 and the 
charges 35,392. As there was little prospect of increasing 
tlie income, a proposition was made to the Rao of Kutch to 
undertake the management of the districts, hlr. Ercre, 
before the arrangement was carried into eflect, in the cold 
•weather of 1854-55 visited the Thurr, There the principal 
Cliicfe and leading men expressed strongly their opinions 
against the measure. They said ^ that the supposed wish of 
Govcrn)Hcni to get relieved from so unprofitable a possession was 
not unreasonable; that the Bao was an excellent ruler, and 
that tluiy liad great coniidence in his governing them wiili jus- 
tice, — but that he was mortal, and they had no guarantee for the 
character of his successor ; that they had been now for some 
years under the British Government, iii the cnjoyrncjd of a- 
degree of peace and good gcnx'nimcnt of which the memorv’ of 
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man in tlielr remote corner of tlie workl afforded no prece- 
dent^ — person and property were more secure than in any of 
the provinces around^ and this was particularly the case in 
comparison with the neighbouring States of Marwar or Rat- 
ty war ; crime of any kind was rare, violent crime almost 
unknown / and they always wound up with an urgent prayer 
that ^ Government would leave them as they were under 
Lieutenan Raikes, and not sell them to any one, neither to the 
Rao of Kutch nor to their own Chiefs collectively, nor to any 
one of them/ On this latter point there seemed no difference of 
opinion between the Chiefs themselves and the lower orders. 
As Mr. Erere felt that the Government would not refuse their 
request, he, in conjunction wdtli Lieutenant Raikes, con- 
sidered what could be best done towards equalising the expendi- 
ture. The town duties, which had been relinquished soon after 
the conquest of Sind, could not again be imposed. Their 
abolition had been attended with the best clfects. It has been 
reported more than once by the Deputy Collector that in 
seasons which under tlic old system w'ould have been years of 
famine, and when all the people would have quitted the coixutry, 
they have left their familes behind, and fed them with imported 
grain, scut in from the neighbouring provinces, to which a 
few of the men drove their cattle, instead of the w-hole tribe 
being obliged to emigrate bodily, as would h^e been their 
only resource while the town duties acted as a heavy tax on 
importation.'^^ 

The Mookyee Salt Lake was in former yeai’s a source of con- 
siderable revenue to the Chiefs. Mr. Erere accordingly proposes 
tliat the export of Salt from Mookyee he again allowed. An- 
other method which Mr. Erere considers perfectly feasible is to 

impose an excise on Ghee which is one of the few staples in 
Thurr.^^ 

The money derived from these sources may with a better 
management of tlie land revenue, equalise in some measure the 
receipts and the expenditure. 

The collections on account of the land revenue during the 
ten years 1845 — 55 inclusive varied from Rs. £,433 to Rs. 
10,537 and averaged about 7,000 Rs. per annum. Nearly all 
the fields in Thurr have been registered and a cash assessment 
has been fixed at a moderate rate. Mr. Erere suggests that a 
sxim of 500 Rs. per annum be devoted to the repair of the tanks, 
he is of opinion that much in this way might he done to improve 
the revenue. The district is far from being a useless possession. 

1st. It is a great cattle breeding country. 

3n(3. It affords a ronte for merchandise between Mandaveo 
and JMarxvar. Mr, Frcr© suggests that the Thurr and Parkuc Dk^ 
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tricts !)e placed nndor a Political Agent and no longer be admi- 
iiistercd hj an officer attached to another Agency. Mr. S. 
Raikes observes ‘^^tbat portion of the Tliurr Dhat, or Little 
Desertj, under my charge is a strip, as it were, lying on the 
northern side and along the Eunn of Kuich.-’^ Along the edge 
of the Emm water may be obtained at tli3 depth of one or two 
fathoms, in some places it is brackish hut generally drinkable. 
The extremes of heat and cold are greater in Tliurr than in 
Iviitch, while the rainy seasons generaly correspond* 

The chief towns in Tliurr with thlir populations, arc noted 
liclow : — 


V'cerawow, 

1,537 

Ballearee, 

212 

Mittc(^, ... : 

3,055 

Pectapore, 

.. 458 

Tslamkotc, 

023 

Guddra, 

t 

228 

Dccpla, 

CGI. 


The population of the 

Desert portion of the Deputy Collcc- 


toratc is about 29,700, as before stated, of wdiich 12,000 may bo 
estimated as the number residing in the larger villages ; the 
remainder are scattered over the sand-hills in small hamlets 
or Thurrs, consisting of from five to fifty families.^^ 

About two-thirds of the inhabitants arc Mussulmans, the 
remaiuder arc Hindoos. In Parknr there arc 26 villages and 
10,700 inhabitants. Thus Lieutenant Eaikes estimates the 
])Opu]ation at d!l)/t(i0, whilst Mr. Vycyc states it at 41,000 which 
lie considers below the truth.^^ Lieutenant Eaikes after 
enumerating the relation of these distri(ds to the Ameers of 
Sind at the eoininest, proceeds to make the same suggestions as 
Mr. Prere. The appendix gives the present and j)roposed es- 
tablishment for the Tliurr and Parknr Districts. Lieutenant 
(Colonel Jacob in a letter to the Secretary of the Government of 
Bombay, dated 28th June, 1856, states that the present method 
iof‘ governing these districts is most unsatisftictory. An ofiicer 
is performing a work for which he receives nothing and which, 
be can only do at the expense of tlio duties for which he is paid. 
Tlier<ffi)re in the spirit of Mr. Frere^s report he suggests that a 
Political Superintendent should be appointed for the whole of the 
'Western desert. The llydrabad Collectorate might then dis- 
pense with an Assistant whose salary would partly cover the ex- 
pense of (In^ new office. In a further letter dated lOth July, 
1 856 he says that the people of this district have the most strong 
and invincible objection to being transferred to tlie rule of Kuich/' 
The Governor of Bombay in Council entirely concurs with all 
the suggestions of Mr. Frero with the exception of creating a 
Political Agent for Thurr and Parkur and is of opinion, that the 
officer in eharcrc of these districts should be a first class Deputy 
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Collector and that his salary should be in proportion to the 
revenue he may derive therefrom. 


THE BIGAEEE CANAL, UPPER STND. 

Bomba?j Records, No, XLU, — New Series, 

On the 6th December, 1856, Lieutenant Colonel John Jacob, 
submits to the Bombay Government a report by Captain Mere- 
wether upon the enlargement of the Bigaree Canal. In 1851 
this canal though one of the largest in Upper Sind was last silt- 
ing up. Tlie supply of water brought down was barely adccpiate 
for the small amount of existing cultivation or for the supply of 
the villagers dependent u])on it for their drinking vater. For 
want of an adequate supply of freshwater the v ells became 
sometimes as salt as brine. From this cause not only was tliore 
at times the greatest distress but hundreds of acres of most ex- 
cellent land were l^dng waste. Lieutenant Colonel Jacob Iiaving 
brought to the notice of Mr. H. B. Frere the immcns(; 1)eiiclit 
which would accrue to all the^ country north of Shikarpore, 
if the Bigaree Canal were enlarged, his scheme was re- 
commended to the Government by the Commissioner of 
Sind and their approval was obtained. The work may be 
considered under four different heads. The enlargement of 
the Bigaree and Noorwah at their mouths, the enlargement 
of the Noorwah, throughout, the clearing of the Boodwah from 
its mouth to Jacobabad and the enlargement of the tail of the 
Bigaree. The estimate for the first work was lls. 1,30,094', for 
the second and third was Rs. 25,344 but an additional grant of 
Rs. 10,000 was obtained for extending the Bigaree ten miles 
further to the westward of Kouroja to where the Jacobabad and 
Larkhana road passed and the grant for the execution of the 
fourth was Rs. 30,000. The .first three works were ])erformcd 
by contract, hut the last work was undertaken by the Zemindars 
holding or wishing to hold lauds on that part of the canal. An 
agreement was entered into and each Zemindar was to perform 
a certain portion of the work in proportion to the area of his 
holding which would be watered % the new canal. luMay, 
3855 the agreement was signed and the work commence(i 
after the inundation, Olie work of excavation apportioned 
amongst the Zemindars was 2,61,69,920 cubic feet. It was 
no easy task which they had to perform. In one part, the 
soil was all loose fine sand, where the banks crumbled and 
often fell in as fast as they were made, and a dtist storm 
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nullified the works of days, by blowing the sand back into 
the hollow just dug. In another part, the soil would resemble 
rock, and it had to be loosened and taken oixt in blocks 
like stone. This was particularly the case in one spot part 
of the share allotted to a Boloocli settler^ Dad Mahomed Klian^ 
Jukranee, nephew of the Cliief of that tribe. In the year 
1844 he had been a principal performer in the sack of Kumber, 
a village only fourteen miles from Larkhana. This man and 
his people pointed to the rock almost in despair. Wlien the 
powra touched the ground, it recoiled as if from liard rock, 
yet with a little encouragement these men steadily persevered and 
ultimately finished their xvork. 'When the final inspection 
took plaee they*- pointed with just and honest pride to the suc- 
cess of their continnecl efforts and to the nia.nner in wliich they 
had overcome the difficulty. Prom the enlargement of the 
tail of the Bigarce a fact of great importance has been leanied 
and proved, viz. that without altering tlie capacity of the upper 
portion of a canal, merely having it clear and free of impediment, 
the capiiicity of the tail may be doubled without lowering the 
level of the water in any part one inch. Besides giving an 
abundant supply of water, this plan of canal cutting has the grt^at 
advantage, by the increased rapidity of the stream, of prcvcaiiiig 
the deposit of silt in the channel; by causing it to lie carried on 
and spread over the lands at the tail. The Bigarce now provsents 
a channel 76 miles in length navigable throughout by the largest 
boats on the Indus, Kecontly, on the occasion of a present of 
artillery, arms and ammunition being sent by the Britisli Govcnni- 
ment to the Khan of Khclat, these stores, instead of having 
to follow the old route from Sukkur via laeobabad to (haidava, a 
journey of 130 miles, were conveyed by boats from Sukkur up the 
river to the mouth of the Bigarce and then were floated down 
to Khyra Ghuree. The astonishment of the people was very great 
and they fl( eked from all directions to see the fleet of sixteen boats 
in the heart of the desert, where boats had never been before. 
The advantages derived from so extensive an enlargement of the 
Bigaree Canal are of course numerous, but the principal one 
is the increase of revenue and consequent improvement in the 
condition of the people. In 1853 the gross revenue derived 
from both sides of the Bigaree and its branches was lls. 65,000 
the very next year when the works had been only partially 
completed it increased to Es. 73,137. Last year the revenue 
amounted to Es. 1,18,576 and in 1857-58 it is estimated 
that this will further be increased to upwards of a lakh 
and a half. Since 1892, nearly two lakhs of beegas have been 
given away in grants, under the terms of the new revenue 
settlement introduced in the frontier districts ; that an annual 
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tax of Re. l-4-^O per becga should be levied oa one-third of the 
land in possession. This tax is not levied at once. The Zemin- 
dar is allowed the first year free^ the second year he pays 15 
annas and afterward the fall amount, thus he is enabled to dig 
new canals and clear the ground. Another great advantage is 
the increase of fresh water. In 1847 the well water in the 
camp at Khanghur was so intensely salt that the horses would 
not drink it, but now the water in the wells remains as sweet 
and pure as may be found in any well in the immediate vicinity 
of the Indus. A map of the Bigaree Canal and its sections before 
and after enlargement is appended. 

In a letter dated the 21st April, 1851, Lieutenant Colonel 
John Jacob estimates that the increase of cultivation consequent 
upon the enlargement of the Bigaree Canal will be in a year or 
two 5000 beegas and the increase of revenue to His Highness 
Meer Ali Morad will be Rs. 30,000 and that to the British Go- 
vernment will ]3e Rs, 89,000. In a further letter be observes that 
certain Zemindars, subjects of the Khan of Khelat are with my 
permission, making Canals, from both the Bigaree and Noorwali, 
those from the former to supply the lands near Rojan and the 
others leading into the heart of the desert ten miles north of 
Jacobabad,"'^ One-half of the revenue of all lands so cultivated 
beyond the British boundary accrues to the Government. 

On the 17th July, 1856 Captain W. L. Merewether transmits 
to Lieutenant Colonel H. B. Turner, the Superintending Engineer 
in Sind a proposition for enlarging and clearing the Meerssawah, 
a large offshoot from the Bigaree Canal. To ensure a full out- 
turn for the annual Government expenditure, he recommends that 
the Canal be put into thorough order, the channel cleared, tanks 
sloped and the spoil banks thrown back some distance and esti- 
mates the expenditure for these works and for making a new 
mouth at Rs. 14,771-8-10. Lieutenant Colonel Turner conceives 
that a very large increase of water cannot be withdrawn from the 
Bigaree for the Meerzawah without reducing the volume of the 
water on the Bigaree below the junction and that the, shifting 
of the mouth of the Meerzawah will still further afleot the volume. 
Lieutenant Colonel Jacob however recommends the scheme and 
says,^ that the Bigaree is certainly able to supply the water and 
the increased drain from the main feeder will prove advantageous. 
Drawing ^ off more water down the Canal is equivalent to in- 
creasing its fall and thus augments the velocity of the stream* He 
estimates that the proposed work would return 50 percent* 
annually upon its cost. Major General C. Waddington, Chief 
Engineer of Public Works observes, that there can he no doubt 
as to the truth of the statement of Lieutenant Colonel John 
Jacob, that the increased drain from the main feeder, consequent 
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on ilie clearance of the Meerzawali^ will be equivalent to in- 
creasing its fall, but at the same time he considers, that the pre- 
sent channel of the Bigaree Canal will be insufficient to furnish 
a full supply both to the Meerzawah and to the lower part of its 
owm channel. On the 2nd of September, 1856 tlie Government 
approve of the provision for the proposed cut being made in the 
general statement preparatory to the next budget, and, on the 
6th December, 1856 pass a high encomium upon the merits of 
Captain Mere wether and observe that the zeal and energy of 
Licntena.nt Colonel Jacob appears to be participated in by all 
the young officers who have had the good fortune of being sub- 
jected to his instruction. 


CASES INSTITUTED IN THE MADRAS COURT 
OF SMALL CAUSES. 

For 185G. 

On the 3rd February, Mr. R. Burgass, tlic 1st Judge of the 
Madras Court of Small Causes forwarded to the Secretary of the 
Government, Fort St. George the returns for 1855-56. The 
Court lias now been in existence for a little more than six years 
and the report is for the sixth year of its establishment. The 
number of cases was 22,869 of which 19,340 >verc instituted by 
natives and the remainder by Englishmen. Thtis the propor- 
tion which English suits bear to Native suits is as 1 to 5*480. 
Of the wholenumber of the suits instituted 15,455, i, e. more than 
half, did not involve property to a larger amount than 10 Rs. 
The Court set for 289 days and heard and decided in that time 
21,985 cases. Of the remaining suits 46 w^ere undecided at 
the end of the year and 9,164 were compromised. Judgment 
was given for the plaintiff in 10,582 cases and 1,155 were non-^ 
suited. In 1855, 25,171 cases were decided, thus 1856 shews a 
falling oft* of 31 86 suits for which no reason is assigned in the re- 
port, an explanation has however lately been aftbrded which the 
Government have declared ])erfect]y satisfactory. The amount 
of fees and costs was Rs. 52,812-1, the value of the property 
involved in the suits instituted was Rs. 3,29,043-13-6, the amount 
repaid to suitors on account of compromised cases was Rs* 
9,140-2-6, and the total net amount of fees actually carried to 
the credit of Government was Rs, 43,671-14-6. The expenses of 
the Court were Rs. 75,294, thus the expenditure was Rs* 
31,622-1-6 in excess of the receipts. In 1855 the fees realized 
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and credited in the Cash Accounts amounted to Rs. 51^754- 13 
therefore in that year the excess of expenditure over the receipts 
was considerably lower. 


CASES INSTITUTED IN THE SUPREME COURT SM ALL 
CAUSE SIDE. 

For 1850. 

On the 23d January, 1857 William A. Serle transmits 
for the information of Government the returns of cases insti- 
tuted in the Supreme Court Small Cause Side. In all there 
were 443 suits so instituted of which 90 involved a value of less 
than 100 Rs. 196 a value of more than 100 lis. but less than 
200 Rs. and 43 a value of more than 400 Rs. but less than 500 
Rs. The judgments in 304 suits were for the plaintiffs, 43 were 
non-suited, 147 were compromised, 19 remained undecided and 5 
were struck out. The maximum value litigated for in any one 
suit during 1856 was Rs. 500, the minimum Rs. 100 and the 
average value Rs. 303-18-7. The whole expenditure was Rs. 
11,794-14, the net receipts were 13,783-3. 


REVISION OF THE CHOWKEEDAREE ASSESSMENT, 
ZILLAH BAREILLY. 

N. IV. P. Records, No. XXIX. 

Mr. Horne on the 38th January, 1846 reported the comple- 
tion of the revision of the Chowkeedaree tax. In order that the 
nature of the revision, may be clearly understood, he gives a 
short resume of what had been done previously in this tield/^ 
When the tax was first introduced a serious riot occurred but 
order having been enforced the people seeing that the tax 
was for their good submitted.’^ In 1844 Mr. Clarke appointed 
a ^S udder punchayet, who increased the amount of the assessment 
25 Rs. per cent. The great objection to Mr. darkens method 
w^as, that the Sudder punchaycts usurped the functions of the 
Magistrate. This it has been Mr. Hornets chief endeavour to 
remedy. After the revision by Mr. Clarke the tax which had stood 
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15,517. In 1S15 however tlioug^h the number of houses 
borne upon the register had reached 21,646, yet the amount 
of the tax had fallen off to Its. 1,101-5-9. Nothing could prove 
more fully tiiaii this that the system was at fault, accordingly a 
revision was made and the result has been that the number of 
houses on the new register is 28,537 and the tax has nearly 
reached lls. 2,000. The first point which strikes attention in 
the tabulated statements, which accompany the report, is the num- 
ber of fresh discovered houses amounting in all to T-'bis 

was owing to the fact that the punchayet always formed re- 
serves, so that when any one favoured by them petitioned the Ma- 
gistrate for a diminution in his rate of assessment, and the petition 
was referred to the pixnchayet, they reported accordingly and 
gave in the names of one or more of the reserves as able to 
pay the remitted tax. Thus no increase to the tax occurred 
and the amount fell off by deaths and removals. The revi- 
sion of the assessment was carried out in the following man- 
ner. first a fair copy in Oordoo and English was separate- 
ly prc])arcd of the register of the first 13 gushts or divisions of 
the city. This done, Mr. Horne, having called together the 
residents of the Mohullah by beat of drum, proceeded to test 
the number of the houses on the register with the actual tickets 
which each resident, according to the order of Mr. Williams, was 
obliged to bear upon his house. Objections were then proposed 
against tlie assessment and were heard by the punchayet under 
the sanction of Mr. Horne. The revised Oordoo copy of the 
register was afterwards ])osted in tlic most central spot of tlic 
city and an officer was appointed to shew every one their particu- 
lar assessment. Mr. Horne’s rates dificr but little from those 
prepared by Mr. Clarke in J84 I> wdio assessed 


Ono anna per cent. 
One mpoe per 


MalgoozarB at tlie rate of i per cent, on a Junnaa ] 

of Ks. 500, exceedini^ that Hum 

PerBons roceiviiig monthly walaiioH at 

Dealers In Sugar, Europe goodK, Bankera, &c. on } .. 

each house from ij rupics. 

PunsarooH, Dealers hi brass, iron-ware, each house ) a i o i. 

M to a annas per cent. 

DcalorH iu Cloth, Shoes, TauUvallaiis, X^ohars, } a ± tt i 

Carj,«ni,c™, &. eaol. house, from ... ! P ® I"-'*' 

Workmen, (hio anna. 

iV, ^.—11 10 tax is in no instance to exceed two rupees. 


The chief difierence in the present rates is, that workmen arc 
entirely exempted, gold and silver wire drawers arc taxed at 
one anna per wheel instead of four annas and the rates upon 
prostitutes, shroffs, Government employees, brahmins, fuqueers, 
&c. have been enhanced. Up to the date of the 1st report 31 
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mtssioner. In two of these there had been mistakes^ in three 
the appellants had made false statements and the remainder 
were men of large incomes. Mr. Horne does not con- 
sider that the tax weighs heavily upon the mass of the people, 
there are 28,537 houses and the present assessment only 
reaches Rs. 2000 which is less than two annas a house, or if 
the population of Bareilly which is estimated at 1,32,401 persons 
be considered, 2000 Es. per annum is not a large sum. The 
report then proceeds to explain how the Chowkedarec tax is to 
be expended. In July, 1855 the cost of the establishment was 
E>s. 1000, but only the dregs of the population would serve 
as Chowkeedars at 3 Es. a month, so Mr. Horne I'ecommends 
that their pay he increased to 4 Es. a month, this will entail an 
additional expense of 560 Es. Mr. Horne further proposes that 
the collecting establishment be increased, that the duties of 
Policemen, Jemadars, and* Collectors of Tax be separated and 
that these should receive emoluments in proportion to the 
extent of their division and responsibility of their office. 
These reforms entail an additional outlay of 157 Es. Thus 
there will be a balance of 283 Es. for local improvements. Mr. 
Horne observes that it would be very desirable, did the funds 
admit of it, that there should be 100 more Chowkeedars and the 
report concludes with some minor suggestions. The appendices 
have been summarized above. Mr. Alexander, the Commissioner 
of Eohilcund in transmitting Mr. Hornets report to Government 
observes, that the Chowkedaree tax has ever been unpopular with 
the native population and he very much doubts that the people 
^^sce that the tax is for their own good.'^^ He designates Mr. 
Hornets proceedings tis useful, systematic and laborious. The 
Lieutenant (governor of the North West Provinces considers, that 
Mr. Hornets measures have been conducted with great judg- 
ment, moderatioln and fairness and that they deserve the approval 
ol* superior authorii}/. Mr. C. Horne in a letter dated September 
£7th, 1850 supplies certain omissions in his report and observes 
that the revision has stood very fairly and increased efficiency 
in the Police force has resultcd.^^ 


SUICIDE IN BUNBELCUND, 

N. JK P. .Records, No. XXIX. 

Ox the 3d of March> 1856, Dr. Clarke proceeded ' into the 
Bundelcuud district but owing to the extreme heat, he was com- 
pelled to return after a tour of 17 days* lu so short a time Dr. 
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Clarke was unakle i^ersonally to enquire into the sanitary con- 
dition of the x')eople or to see any of those diseases said to be com- 
mon to the peox)le of Eundelcund. But, by examining the Police 
tecords from 1851 to 1855 he has been enabled to tabulate the 
diseases. He moreover held frequent conversations with the baids'^ 
and endeavoured to elicit from them the native symx)toms of the 
diseases known under the x)opular terms of baee gala and haee 
sooW^ which are assumed to be peculiar to Bundelcund and are so 
violent in their nature as to urge those attacked to self-destruction. 
Dr. Clarke considers that the baee gola^^ and baee soolh'^ are 
often nothing else but severe attacks of colic and he does not 
regard them as either specilic or as peculiar to Bundelcund.-'^ 
During 5 years from 1851 to 1855, 161 persons are reported 
to have committed suicide of whom 33 were males and 128 females. 
In 1150 of these cases x>bysical causes and in 46 of them moral 
causes led to sell‘ destruction. Suicide prevails most in Punwaree 
pergunnah, where apparently the people are poorer and are com- 
polled to live on food which generates abdominal disease. The 
police records do not afibrd sufficient data to jndge of the effects 
of the seasons in developing suicidal tendencies. It is remarkable 
that more persons between the ages of 20 and 30, both male and 
female, have committed suicide, than at any other period of life. 
Dr. Clarke expresses his belief that though physical and moral 
causes may he regarded as incitements, yet they in no wise ex- 
plain iliQi proneness to suicide. He alFirms that as a hereditary 
taint is passed on from parent to child, so is this peculiar habit 
of self dcBtruction. The habit will continue to develop itself until 
some stringent and effective means are used to root it out which 
might be more readily discovered if every thamiadar were funrish- 
ed with a medical form at every inquest. Mr. 0. Chester in for- 
warding Dr. Clarke's report toihe Government of theN. W. Pro- 
vinces thinks, that a want of moral sense and arf ignorance of res- 
ponsibility arc the remote causes for so many suicides, and 
knows of no remedy but education. The proximate cause is ap- 
parently sickness, on which account he recommends the establisli- 
nrent of dispensaries. 

To Dr. darkens report are appended certain remarks by Mr. 
P. 0. Maync and Mr. G. H. Precling upon the same subject, but 
no new facts are elicited. Both of these gentlemen think that to 
punish self murderers for unsuccessful attempts at crime would 
be useless and that to cure their disease, their mental capacity 
and means of subsistence must be improved. The Lieutenant 
Governor in an answer to the reports of Messrs. Maync and 
Preeling considers, that every case of suicide and its concurrent 
circumstances should be noted by every Tehsildar and that penal 
inflictTAn should he reserved for cases of hardened fcclin^* He 
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fiirtlicr recommends the establishment of dispensaries^ and no- 
tices that the lightest assessed perg’unnalis shew the greatest num- 
ber of suicides. 


MEMORANDUM REGARDING TALOOKA KOTE. 
iV. jr. P. HecordSy No. XXIX, 

Talooka Tvote in Pergunnah Ekdilla, Zillali Euttehpore^ con- 
sists of IG Mouzabs assessed at Rs. 18,805. 

The tenure is extremely intricate and perplexing and to such 
an extent have lands become subdivided,, that some of the pro- 
prietors are responsible for an assessment of only a pie or a 
fraction of a pie. The most embarrassing of all the Mouzahs is 
Kote Khas where a field is shared amongst some 20 proprietors. 
Sales and mortgages consequently create much perplexity and 
perhaps half a dozen proprietors will unite together to purchase 
another proprietor's share or half of it. Each pays what he caii 
and each becomes a sharer in the proportion of Im payment. 
The collections of this Talooka have always been effected with 
great trouble. Formerly at the time of the collection each sharer 
before the new settlement gave to the J umokdar, his J umoke 
of the amount for which he was responsible, which would be com- 
posed of a large number of items of shares or parts of shares in 
all or nearly all the villages of the Talooka. The account of 
each proprietor had then to be adjusted for shares mortgaged or 
held in mortgage. The settlement did not mend matters. Tlio 
attempt to enforce Mouzahwar collections entirely failed and the 
old Jumoke system remained. The whole Talooka contained 
in effect one village and it was impossible to say that any single 
Mouzah was in balance or solvent. Now, a record of holdings 
and the distributions of proprietary right in them have been 
made in fourteen out of the sixteen villages and the late Rub- 
bee was collected in otlicr villages. The Jumoko system is 
confined to only Kote Khas assessed at Rs. 4,514 and Khur- 
khur assessed at Rs. 786. For the latter after innumerable 
difficulties the Khewut is being prepared and for the former 
a record of poBsessiou is being drawn up, The Jumoke sys- 
tem will soon be entirely abolished. 
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SUSPENSION BEIDGES IN THE NORTH WEST 
PROVINCES. 


N. r. P. Records, No, XXrX. 


Colonel J. T. Boilcau observes that the great desideratum in 
Suspension Bridges is the substitution of a road-way, of more 
durable materials than tliose now in use^ which consist- for the 
most part of beams of wood^ crossed by planks and metalled. 
Bar chain Suspension Bridges should be employed rather than 
wire cable especially in tlie hills. Tiie total amount expended 
in the annual repairs of the Suspension Bridges in the North 
West Provinces has been Rs. llj542-8-10 ‘ofwhich nearly a third 
was expended on the road-way. The sum expended for renewals 
and extensive repairs is Rs. 43^356-7-1 and for petty repairs 
Rs. 2^102-10-2. Thus there has been a total expenditure 
of Rs. 5,77,001-10-1 and as the total cost of construction was 
Rs. 1,88,405-5-11 the total expenditure is rather more than 305 
per cent, upon the cost of the construction. The statements 
contain the details of the expenditure, cost and the time of build- 
ing of every Suspension Bridge in existence in 1855,, in the N. 
W. I’rovinccs. 


COMMERCE AND SHIPPING OF THE PORT OF 
RANGOON. 


All imports into Rangoon pay duty at Rangoon, excepting 
goods for the use of tlic Company's or Her Majesty's forces 
atJid those which ha%^c already paid duty at one of the Indian 
ports or arc for re-exportation. 

The value of the imports from foreign ports and ports not 
subject to the Bengal Presidency was in the official year 
1856-57 Rs. 26,86,576-5-2- The value of the goods which paid 
duty at Rangoon was Es. 20,64,701-15-1. The duty amounted 
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to Us. l,10,108-6-7i. 



The chief imports are cotton 

spices^ spirits, laianufactured metals 
and iron. Tlie value of the cotton 
goods imported was Es. 12,51,558-7 10 
and the amount of duty levied was lls. 
58,059- 

The value of the Free imports by 
Sea into the Port of Eangoon was Es, 
6,21,871-6-1 of which there was trea- 
sure to the amount of Es. 1,11,343. 

The imports are from the United 
Kingdom, Straits of Malacca, Nicobaiv 
Mauritius, Ceylon, Madras, the Coast 
of Africa, Antwerp, Bremen and Hol- 
land. 

The accompanying table shews the 
relative value of the dutiable imports 
from each of the above places for the 
official year Es. 1855-56 

The export trade of Eangoon may 
he considered under tw’o heads first 
those exports which pay duty and se- 
cond those exports which are free or 
which are imports re-exported. The 
statement of the export trade of Ean- 
goon does not include the ports sub- 
ject to the Bengal Presidency. 

The total value of the exports w^as 
Es. 1 9,30,059-0-3. The duty levied 
amounted to Es. 46,490- 0-1 The 
principal exports are Eicc, Cutch, and 
Lead. The value of the Eice exported 
was Es. 17,98,322-7-4 and the duty 
paid at the rate of one anna per 
bag of two maunds was Es. 
42,5 14 0- 10 i . The value of the Cutch 
exported was Es, 66,000-0-11 and of 
the lead Es. 13,206-11-11. Upon each 
of which a duty of 3 per cent, was 


levied. 

The value of the free exports to foreign ports and to ports 
not subject to the Bengal Presidency was Es. 1,85,013. The most 
noticeable exports under this head are Cutch and Timber, the 
value exported of the former was Bs. latter 

tu 5 1 0-2.1 1 . The (Uitok had naid ^ Prontier Duty/^ 
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The amount of specie exported was 
Rs. 1,06,690-4 of which 81,000 Es. 
went to the Straits of Malacca, the re- 
maining sum Es. 25,696-4-0 was sent 
to Madras. The value of the goods 
re-exported to Ports not subject to 
the Eengal Presidency was Rupees 
2,2360-4-2. 

The statement appended shews the 
value of the exports received by all 
foreign and Indian ports not subject 
to the Bengal Presidency. 

The total number of the ships that 
arrived at the Port of Rangoon from 
ports not subject to the Bengal Presi- 
dency was for the year 1855 56, 165 
possessing altogether atonn age of 67,263 
tons. Of this number 16 were native 
craft affording a tonnage of 1520 tons 
and 35 were -for Home Ports having 
a capacity for tons 21,269^. The 
number of ships under British Colours 
was 91 and their amount of tonnage 
34,425 tons and the number of steam- 
ers was 13 with a total capacity of 
6,10,842 tons. 

The total number of square rigged 
vessels which departed durnig the year 
was 151 and their tonnage was 54,405 
tons. Of this number 7 steamers of 
6,318 tons and 82 ships of 25,944 tons 
were under British Coloxirs, 18 were 
native craft and 44 were from various 
foreign ports. 


COBIMERCE AND SHIPPING OP THE PORT 
OP BASSEIN. 

In the official year 1855-56 the total value of the dutiable 
imports into the port of Bassein was Rs. 34,020-15-2 and 
the gross amount of duty levied was Rs. 1770-1-9^-. The 
chief imports were betel-nuts and tobacco, but they were numerous 
rather than DnvTTur the same vear Rs. 2.08.986-.5-0 
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was tlie value of the goods imported for re-exportation or for 
the use of Her Majestj^’s forces and therefore paying no duty 5 
out of this sum however, there was treasure to the amount of 
Es. 63,934-8. 

The exports by sea for 1855-56, which paid duty, were of 
tlic value of Es. 3,91,209-9-6 aud the value of the free exports 
by sea was Es. 1,34,340-6-4 including treasure to the amount 
ofEs. 5800. 

The chief export is rice, of which grain Qrs. 11,66,919-2-4 
valued at Es. 3,87,915-1-4 were exported. The duty levied 
was 1 anna per bag of 2 maunds and the gross amount realised 
was Es. 13,539-13-3. The value of the rice exported duty free 
was Es. 70,173-7-4. By far the greatest portion of the rice 
was scut to the United Kingdom and to the Straits Settlements. 
1 ’he amount exported to the United Kingdom was Qrs. 9, 42, 217 
A'alued at Es. 3,00,3 15-0-8, that sent to the Straits Settlements 
•was Cirs. 2,24,132-2-4 valued at Es. 86,767-7-8. Goods arc 
chiefly imported from the United Kingdom, Arracan, Straits 
Sottlcmouts, Kicobar, Eangoon, Moulmcin, Eort St. George 
and Coringa. 

ddic value of the imports from foreign ports and from ports 
not subject to the Bengal presidency for the official year 1855-50 
is denoted by the following table : — 


ITjtiiLfHl Kiiig- 
(iuiu. 

Arracan. 

Btraitfl Hcttlc- 
ments. 

Nicobar. 

fts. 

A. 

P. 

Kk. 

A. 

P. 

Ba. 

A. 

p. 

Bs. 

A. 

6,502 

C 

0 

1(5,988 

4 

0 

0,062 

n 

2 

480 

0 


^ The United Kingdom, Arracan, Straits Settlements, Port St, 
George, Nicobar, Eangoon, Moulmein enjoy the export trade. 
The value of the dutiable exports to tlie above places, for the 
official year 1856-57, is shewn by the accompanying table : — 
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During the course of the year 76 square rigged vessels 
arrived. Their gross amount of tonnage was 19j482i tons. 

The departures duiang the same time were 80 square rigged 
vessels with a tonnage of 16,727 tons. 


CENTRAL AND LOCAL MUSEUMS IN THE 
iMADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

Madras Records, No. XXXIX, 

Suucuo>< Edward Balfour, the officer in charge of the Go- 
vernment Central ATuscum at iXadras reports that the increasing 
popularity of the Museum is sliewn from the increased number 
of visitors. The number of visitors during the year ending Slst 
June, 1856 was 3,68,873, two-thirds of the visitors to the 
London Zoological Gardens in 1854 and more than those 
to Kew Gardens or the British Museum in 1855. The expendi- 
ture for 1856-57 'was Rs. 10,000, which gives only three picc 
for each visitor. The great change during the past year has 
been the fumation of Zoological Gardens, there are now 360 
animals out of 812 whicli have been purcliascd. Catalogues of 
the minerals, in illustration of systematic mineralogy, have been 
printed, as also has the catalogue of the Molluscous Animals in 
the Museum, now embracing 2,378 species and varieties. The 
catalogue of all the geological specimens has likewise been 
completed. In o])cdiencc to the orders of the Court of Directors 
the lime- stones in the Madras territories have been examined and 
Mr. Balfour is of opinion that the wdiole of the compact mag- 
nesian lime-stones which occur in the water shed of the Kistnali 
river and its tributaries are suitable for lithographic purposes. 
These stones arc capable of being delivered in Madras at a 
twentieth part of the price of the German ones, the importation 
of which should therefore be discontinued. 

No Museum bad in June, 1856 been established in Bcllary, 
bxit a Committee has been formed and there is a reasonable 
hope that there will be one before the close of 1857. At Coim- 
batore, the want of a suitable building at first delayed the com- 
mencement of the Museum and the Committee arc now of 
opinion that it will be better to assist that at Ootacamund than 
establish a fresh one at Coimbatore. 

At Cuddalorc, a Museum has been established, but in 1856 
there were only a few specimens and these of but little interest. 
T here is, however, a well arranged series of characteristic rocks 
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presented by Dr. Eiirrell. The Museum was opened in Pebruaiy, 
]856 in which month there were no less than 6827 visitors, in 
June there were but b69. The expenses for the year amounted 
to Rs. 546-15-8 and the Government allowance was Rs. 818-3-5. 
A house is being prepared for the Museum at ^langalore, 3 10 
specimens of stuffed birds from Malabar and 130 shells from 
Ceylon have already been presented. Two cases of Mineralogi- 
cal and Geological specimens have likewise been forwarded to the 
Museum, but at the time of the report had not been received. 
The expenditure during the half year ending 30th June, 1856 
wns 805 Rs. 

The Ootacamund Museum was opened on the 19th Ma}", 1856 
in w^hicli month there were 197 visitors and in June 270. There 
is already a considerable collection of minerals, shells and woods 
besides various stuffed birds and animals. The Raiahmundiy 
Museum was opened in a shed erected at a cost of 157 Rs. on the 
7th June, 1856. The cost of a building suitable for a Museum 
is estimated at 4000 Rs., the Committee have raised for this pur- 
pose 1,000 Rs. and have asked from Government a grant for the 
remainder. The amount expended in 1855 \vas Rs. 032-1 3-7 anti 
the sum received from Government and from private sul^scrip- 
tion was Rs. 1218-11-5. Drom the 1st January, to the 30th June, 
1856 the expenditure w^as Rs. 225-2-1 and the receipts were Rs, 
375-4 of which 275 Rs. were received from Government. 

At Saugor on the 28th of July, 1850 no Museum had been es- 
tablished but a prospectus had been issued requesting subscrip- 
tions. Ihe country is well adapted for geological and mineralo- 
gical research. 


THE GUTTA PERCIIA OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 

• Macb^as Becords^ No. XXNIN. 

Accoedino to Dr. IMontgomerie, the word Gutta Percha is 
pure Malayan, gutta meaning tlic concrete juice of a plant and 
pcrcha the name of the tree from which the juice in question is 
obtained. The tree which yields gutta pcrcha is a native of tho 
shores of Malacca, wlicrc the natives construct whips, buckets 
and vessels of various kinds out of the hardened juice. The first 
person who^ noticed the native use of this substance was Dr. 
Montgomerie in 1842. The tree which produces this substance 
is from 40 to 60 feet high and three or four feet in diameter. 
Its foliage is of a pale green colour on the upper side and covered 
with reddish brown hairs beneath. The tree flourishes luxuri- 
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antly in alluvial tracts at the foot of hills. It is found in the 
Travancore forests under the name of Pauchoiitce and in the 
forest tracts of Cochin it is called Pauly and on the cardamom 
table land Thempullay. The native method of procuring the 
juice is most destructive. They fell the tree and then make 
rings in the bark at distances of 10 or 12 inches^ under each they 
place a cocoaiiut shell as the receptacle for the milky sap, vrhich 
begins to flow instantly. The sap is collected in bamboos and 
boiled in order to drive off the watery particles. At Singapore^ 
where the tree was formerly abundant^ only a few small plants 
are to be found. Dr. Oxley estimates the produce of one tree at 
from. 5 to 20 cattios so that taking the average of 10 catties, it wdll 
require the destruction of 10 trees to produce one picul. 
Now from 1st January, 1845 to July, 1847, 6918 piculs were 
exported from Singapore, consequently 69,180 trees must have 
been destroyed. Gutta Percha is the best and easiest application 
for the management of fractures and from its great strength is 
peculiarly adopted for water conveyance. It has been found to 
possess high insulating powep-* and is thus useful in electrical 
experiments but perhaps the most ingenious adaptation of the 
substance is to making stereotype plates. A mould is taken by 
pressure, of a page of type in Gutta Pcrcha, from this mould a 
east is obtained on a cylinder of Gutta Pcrcha and from this last 
the printing is carried on. The cylinder and mould are both 
made in about an hour.'^^ The other uses of gutta percha arc 
too numerous to be mentioned here. 


MATERIALS OP THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY 
POU GRIND-STONES. 

Madras liecards, No. XXXIX. 

On the 24th May, 1856, Mr. Balfour submits to Government 
theresults of his investigations as to the materials usefulfor grinding 
and polishing mineral or metalHe substances which are to be found 
in the Madras territories. Prom North Arcot blspecimens have been 
received into the Central Museum and judging from the extensive 
tracts of fossiliferous rocks met with in South Arcot, this dis- 
trict will probably be found capable of furnishing from its sand- 
stone and schistose strata, materials suitable for grind-stones and 
honesf ^ In the Bellaty District there arc lime-stone, clay and 
chlorite slates, and sand»*stone strata of the Palaeozoic period, 
with solitary hills of granite rocks rising abrnptly from the level 
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country, and dykes of green-stone traversing the whole in an 
easterly and westerly direction/^ Nearly the whole of Cudclapah 
consists of Palaeozoic rocks, clay-slates, &c. the prevailing 
coTour of which is blue ; lime-stones compact and granular, and 
sand-stones capping the highest hills. There are very few specie 
mens of these rocks in the Museum, hut it may bo stated, ge- 
nerally, that hone-stones may be had almost throughout this large 
distriet.^^ The greater portion of Chingleput consists of Plutonic 
rocks and one or two specimens of rock suitable for grinding pur- 
poses have been found and lodged in the Central Museum. 
Ganjam and Hydrabad specimens have also been obtain- 
ed and the GuntoQr district consists of sedimentary rocks, 
lime-stones, clay-slates and sand-stones; many of the lime-stones 
are compact, some of them ornamental and fit to be used as mar- 
bles ; some promise to answer as hone-stones, atid some as litho- 
graphic stones/^ The prevailing rocks in Kurnool are compact 
lime-stones, sand-stones and clay-stones. The whole country 
could furnish slabs more or less suitable for hone-stones. 

The hand specimens of sand-stones from Madura, now in the 
Museum, arc all too small to allow of decided opinion as to 
their properties, but there arc some rocks which merit attention. 
Mysore, Ncllorc, Rajahmundry and the Saugor and Nerbudda 
territories all furnish materials both for grind^stoncs and whet- 
stones, Mr. Balfour observes with regard to the Malayan Pe- 
ninsula that it may be safely predicated that many sand^stones will 
be discovered therein suitable for grind-stones, and that one speci- 
men has been received from Singapore. The Corundums of the 
Madras Presidency arc not unworthy of notice. Their applica- 
tions as grinding and polishing materials arc well known to the 
natives, who use them in mass or mixed in lac. The origin of 
the word corundum’^ is unknown. Sapphire, corundum and 
emery are only surpassed in hardness by the diamond and 
the only difference between the two latter seems to be that co- 
rundum contains no oxide of iron. The selling price of einciy 
in Itondon is from jfilO to J615 a ton, and corundum is bemght 
by Arab merchants at Mangalore and Tellicherry, from 4^4 
to £12 a ton, according to its quality. Corundum isibund in 
Salem, North Arcot, Mysore and Travancore, In Southarn India 
garnets, only one variety of which is valuable as a gem, are 
most universally employed by the cutler, they ai?e however very 
inferior to the corundum in hardness. veiy 

mon in the Southern parts of Indm wd iu Hydrabad domi- 
nions at Gharliput,.a mine of prooiouil; garnet The pre- 
cious garnets are found at' ® foTO feet mi. 

' collected are gently break, arc ^ 
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koned of good quality. There is an appendix to the report 
on abrasive and grindmg materials” being extracts from 
Holtzapffcb Volume III. Lieutenant Newbold;, r. Ji. s, reports 
upon the mines of corundum at Knlkairi and Golhushully. The 
mines lie about forty-five miles north-west of Seringapatam, 
those at Kulkaiii are a series of excavatiojis vai*ying from two 
to twelve feet in depth. The corundum is thrown out, clear- 
ed and separated by the miners into four classes, namely, 
the red, the white, the scraps of both and the refuse. The 
first three form the article of commerce which is carried to 
Matigalore and Tellichcrry. In 1842 the sum paid for work- 
ing the mines was 530 Caiiteray pagodas for 2 years. Fine 
rubies have from time to time been discovered in many of the 
corundum localities. Lieutenant Newbold observes, that green 
garnet is of very rare occurrence and that the only locality on 
which he ever discovered it, was in the Salem district at San- 
kerydroog. Mr. Balfour having been requested by tlie late 
Military Board to furnish information regarding the grind-stones 
and hone-stones of Southern India adds to his report selections 
from various hooks in the belief that it may be of some value 
to collect together all that is known concerning these implements 
and the modes of preparing and using them. 


MEMOIR ON THE AMRAWUTTI SCULPTURES. 

Madras Secords, No. XXXIX. 

In the year 1801 and in the course of his duties as Surveyor 
General, Colonel Mackenzie heard of Sculptures in the ncigh« 
bourhood of Ongol, with an intimation that they were Jaim in 
kind. These antiquities were at Amresvaram, which place lie ac-. 
cordingly determined to inspect. Colonel Mackenzie discovered se- 
veral sculptured slabs and published an account of his proceedings. 
Many of these marbles were brought down from Amrawutti in 
the Guntoor Collectorate to Madras by the Honorable Mr. Elliot 
and at the time that this report was written were lying in the 
Central Museum — exposed to the forenoon sun. Many of these 
marbles are of great beauty and some contain inscriptions of 
a facsimile was published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The report here proceeds to describe the 
(3ej%ns upon the Sculptures brought to Madras by Mr. Elliot of 
^hi^ . there are 90. Other Sculptures have been brought from 
and are fully described. The Rev. W. Taylor in 
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Ills report upon tlie marbles appears to consider tliat the Pali of 
Ceylon should be taken as the basis for the interpretation of the 
inscriptions upon the Sculptures. In his opinion Amrawutti^^ 
means ‘^‘'pagus immortalis.''^ The site of the town is on the 
river Krishna N.N.W. from Guntoor and not in the Berar 
province as is stated in the Asiatic Society's Journal^ VoL 
VI. No. 63. Some of the Sculptures may be safely dated as 
posterior to Krishna llaja^s conquest of Kondavida and Cuttack 
in A. n. 1514-15. Only one tablet appears to bear a date and 
the power of the two letters used is not known. When the 
Sculpture is coarse the date is probably about a. d. 1,000. 
3'here is nothing to shew that the Amrawutti principality -was 
earlier than the rise of the power at Warankal and that seems 
not to have been earlier than about a. d. 800. 

All Jakna books arc stated to have been destroyed wdien the 
people were massacred, with the one exception of the Amara- 
cosha, a lexicon of Sanscrit, still in popular use. TJic Tamil 
N^gmdu is another exception and at Madnra the Naladiyar, aii 
ethic composition was spared when other Banddha books were 
burnt. It is therefore in vain to .seek clscwlierc than amoiig 
the temples and hierophants to lind any remains of the Jainas, 
of the people who built Amrawutti. There seems to be 
but little reason to doubt but that they w^ere some how or 
other mere closely identified wuth the Greeks than with the 
Hindus. Their Sculptures were Grecian in type, and tlieir in- 
scriptions bear both Greek and Amrawutti letters. Besides the 
religions of the Greeks and Jainas ivere fitted to harmonise. 
In deifying men both agree, only the Greeks beatify warriors and 
the Jainas beatify momcJis. The Greeks would seem to have 
^^descendants still in India, known as Lebhis or Jonacas; who 
though Mussulman use the strictly vernacular languages. The 
terms Jomca and Yamna are from a common derivation, as 
Yavuna is derivable from Ionia ; and the loniam^ the oldest of 
the Greeks, evinced by their name, their connexion with 
the farther cast and their having been on one sid^ of 
an early and great schism, which has left ramifications ddwn 
to our day; and in which Bauddhas and bore their 

part. The Saivas held to the opposite sido tod were 
the adversaries, and in various instances, the extermina- 
tors of the JainasJ^ However, whatever may have been 
the doctrine or practice of the Jainas whether they worship- 
ped women or snakes, the nine planets Or the five elements 
deified, it is impossible not to pity their fate. The Bartholo- 
mew tocsin, it would seem, was first sohhded at Kalyana of the 
western Chalukyas, when tlm 'tW6 after founding a 

etrange caricature proee^^ 
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followers to exterminate the opposite system of the Jmnas : Icing 
and people there falling victims to fanatic rage. Next follow- 
ing appear to have been the affairs at Warankal ami Orissa. 
Abont that period an agent from the north, known in the South 
by the name of Sampantm% went to Madnra, caused Kum Fan- 
diyan to become a Saim^ and to exterminate the Bauddha$ 
destroying their books, one only excepted. About the same 
time occurred the massacres of Jainm in the Tondamandalam 
ntuler Adonda^ and later rulers. Here, the crushing in oil -mills 
was the ordinary mode. was a and a Tamil poet. 

Ho turned Saiva and went about, with others, singing chants 
in honor of distinguished fanes. He relented j and went back 
to hk ^arly credence ; and was crushed to death in an oil-inill. 
Last in order came the tragedy under Pratapa Eudra hi tlie 
immediate neighbourhood of Amr avail. The jdirases ^^mild 
Hiudus^^ and ^Holerant Brahmans^^ were coined by individuals, 
who only saw sycophants croucliing before conquerors, and 
fawning where they dared not to bite. But the history, at 
least of the Peninsula, as far as it has been developed, sternly 
rejects such terms ; especially as regards Saims and ultra Saivas ; 
numbering these last among the fiercest of fanatics, as relent- 
less persecutors, and the most violent in the work of human 
destruction. There is an appendix attached to the report con- 
taining various extracts upon the Bactriau kings and the traces 
of their power in India. 


THE HABEAS EAILWAY FOR 1865. 

Madras Records^ No. XL. 

Thb first sod was cut on the 9th June, 1853 and the whole of the 
line from Madras to the western coast has been divided into 17 
compartments. The report opens with an extract from the 
minutes of consultation dated the lOfcli July, 1856. It is there 
said although the expectations formed in regard to the rapid pro- 
gress of the line have not been realized to their full extent, the 
Government cannot but regard the results of the past year as on 
the whole satisfactory. At the beginning of the year the Com- 
patiy was authorized to commence work upon 70 miles, and at 
the close of the year operations were extended to 169 miles ; 
tfie ayerage amount of earthwork done during each month of 
the year was 2,34,509 cubic yards, and of masonry 4,440 
etihic yards.^^ The rules providing for the protection of the 
Eyots apd for facilitating the transfer of land have worked 
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well, bat the reluciance of contractors to come forward for the 
supply of sleepers is still a subject of anxiety. There have 
been/ however, 1,07,977 sleepers supplied during the year 
against 38,475 of the previous year, at an aggregate cost of 
Rs. 3,35,785, being at the rate of Rs. 3-1-9 the sleeper The 
supply of stores from England has been very large, their value 
being estimated at 28| lakhs of rupees, amongst them were 8 
Locomotive Engines, 53,000 lengths of rail and IJ lac of Chairs 
the two latter Articles weighing in the aggregate nearly 13,000 
tons. The progress made in the first Division has not been so ra- 
pid as there was rctason to expect it might have been. This is at- 
tributed, and with truth, to extensive works having been under- 
taken by Government in the District of North Arcot which 
naturally reduced the sup])ly of labour. The Government learn 
with satisfaction, however, that in all ordinary eases Railway 
works in this part of India may be completed within two years 
from their actual commencement.^^ The Consulting Engineer in 
a letter dated 19th June, 1850 observes that the proceedings 
of the Government Railway De]>artment have, with one excep- 
tion been confined to the supervision of the proceedings of 
the Madras Railway Company/^ At iho close of 1854, 13 
Engineers were employed by the Railway Company and 
in 1856 their number was increased to 17. The sanctioned 
expenditure in the Engineer's Department, exclusive of esta- 
blishments amounted to Rs. 10,43,312-6-6 whilst the pay of the 
Engineer's Establishment was Rs. 2,35,336-15-6. The cost of 
superintendence has been to the expenditure as 1 to 4. The 
cost at which the several descriptions of work have been 
executed during the year tinder review was satisfactory, but 
the progress of the work from Coimbatore to Beypore was not 
very great. The Railway authorities have during 1855 con- 
tinued the practice adopted from the commencement of eteent- 
ing the woiks by their own servants, the tiative contractor^ 
being men with little capital and no enterprise. The District 
Engineers are of opinion that so long as they have recourse 
labour and arrange for the regular payment of wages the work 
will pfosper and there will be no deficiency of labour. The Loco- 
motive Department organizied at the beginning of 1838 hgps 
progressed satisfactorily and there are now a ^^g<CK>d set native 
smiths^^ who work after the English manned with English tooia. 
The work turned out by native artisans is exc^edihgty good. Bet-* 
ter work could scarcely bc done any wIerC and though the work- 
men arc slow yet they improve 'm they become better 
acmwntcd with nature of their ^ ^ , 

The receipts and expw^ure of tibe Madras Railway /n 
are' shewn by the' 
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On the 20th of December^ 1854^ Mr. Smalley delivered over 
the charge of his office as Agent to Major Jenkins and before 
doing so he submitted a statement of expenditure and work 
performed and stated that his object as Agent in India has been 
to furnish the Board with regular reports and that he has 
without one intermission transmitted an account of his proceed- 
ings twice every month. The Governor in Council in a 
minute dated 3rd January, 1855 records his approbation of the 
manner in which the duties of Agent have been performed by 
Mr. Smalley during 1853 and 1854. Correspondence which 
dates between December, 1854 and July, 1855 upon tbe current 
construction accounts follows Mr. Smallcy^s Report The corres- 
pondence is of a most diffuse character, and perhaps the 
only point worthy of notice is that whicii refers to delay 
in the payment of salaries. Mr. Bruce, the Chief Engineer states 
that the salaries due for Aprils 1855 had not been paid- on the 
18th of June and that there was no detention of the accounts 
in his office. Mr. Bruce observes that he has paid the salaries 
of many of the workmen or they would- have been in open 
rebellion and remarks that the withholding of the funds 
is an undue exercise of power and is calculated to in- 
jure the undertaking. The delay appears to have occurred 
in the office of Mr. T. Jenkins, the Agent who ■ states 
that he has no hopes of being able to transmit the wages state- 
ment for sanction with more expedition at any future period 
than at present/"^ The Agent therefore recommends that there 
be an advance to him of 5,000 Rs. in addition to the 15,000 Rs. 
already advanced' for contingent expenses. This advance is sanc- 
tioned by the Governor in Council but at the same time a hope 
is ex])ressed that an improvement on the present system will 
take place as to render such In arrangement unnecessary, Tbe 
correspondence upon the advances- construction accounts'^ dates 
from December, 1864 to December, 1855. On the 3rd Januaryi 
1855 the Oovermneut complained of the irregularity of leavih^ 
to the last moment demands for funds which it is expected the 
Government are to place at the disposal of the Chief Railway 
Engineer at a few momcnt^s notice, without having before them 
the necessary accounts as a guide for- their proceedings/' In 
a minute dated the 19th June, 1856 the Go vernmeht determine 
that no advance shall be sanctionednntil’the staking out of the 
line is completed^ surveys placed in the hands of the Collector, 

and that, as a general rule, for the future, no f ^ of the line shall 
be commenced until tbe limits of the land required are masked on 
theground, and the Collector has given his eonsenttothe commence-^ 
meat of the work/' The Government again animadverts upon 
the great delay in the transmissiw of the ae«X;nnts and complainji 
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of the irregularity with which the works have been carried oii^ in- 
asmuch as in many districts they have been commenced with- 
out the required preliminary surveys having been sent in and 
without any authority written or verbal. The correspondence 
upon the expenditure in District VI. from June, to August 1855 
needs no remark, With regard to the large unadjusted cash bal- 
ances which remain from time to time in the Engineer Depart- 
ment it is deemed advisable by the Consulting Engmcer that 
duplicate accounts of the distribution of the monies be for- 
warded to the office of the Agent, Thus the knowledge ol the 
distribution of tlie money will not be dependent upon the life 
of the Chief Engineer or upon the records iu his office. 

In the correspondence upon the accounts of the Locomotive 
Department nothing is worthy of notice either as regards the 
accounts or the advances 

On the 19th June, 1855, the Consulting Engineer requested 
the Agent to submit a report upon the relative cost of carriages 
made by contract in Calcutta and those made by Messrs. Simpson 
and Co. in Madras. In Calcutta the contractor makes the 
whole carriage except the iron work and fittings, whereas Messrs, 
Simpson and Co. make the bodies with fittings, but do not sup- 
ply the under-frames. A report was accordingly forwarded and 
it was found that the cost of a first class Raihvay Carriage at 
Calcutta exclusive of springs, wheels and under-frame iron 'vvoik 
was Rs, 3,170 whilst the cost at Madx’as for the same was Rs. 
3,300. 

The Agent agreeably to the command of the Board of 
Directors submits a report upon the audit of Railway accounts^ 
in India. He observes that the shareholders of the Madras 
Railway Company have appointed two auditors to examine and 
report upon the truthfulness of1:he account as submitted to 
the Directors for the sanction of the shareholders. Copies of 
all accounts and vouchers, are sent from this Home, where they 
are again entered in tlm Home books of the Company. These 
accounts are all previously submitted to the Government, and 
are sanctioned. This fact does not appfcar to have been known 
to the Directors, as in consequence of the Auditors having re- 
ported their inability to give a complete audit of accounts in 
England of the monies §pent iu India, they suggested that a system 
of check, similar to that followed in Bengal, should be adopted iu 
Madras and sent a copy of the rules of ihe Bengal Railway cash 
i^teounts. The accounts of the Company arc, of course, to be kept 
iA two separate sets of Books, the one being the capital 

#cbuiit^^ and the other the revenue account."'^ The capital 

shows the amount received by the Agent, from the 
Treasury. TJhese sums are distributetlifey tko 
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Agents to the Heads of Departments, as authorized by the 
Government, whose receipts become the vouchers for issue 
in the Chief Accountant's Office. Those officials ai’e required 
to submit appropriation statements, showing, under separate 
heads, how they have expended the sums placed at their disposal, 
together with vouchers in support of every issue to clear their 
accounts. The Chief Accountant is responsible that all Accounts 
are carefully checked, and examined ; if found correct, they 
are foi’warded for the sanction of the Government, on receipt of 
which, and not before, are the accounts entered in the Ledgers of 
the Company. In the department of the Chief Engineer, conduct . 
ing the operations, as is done on the Madras llailway, without the 
intervention of Contractors, large suras have necessarily to be 
placed in his hands and those of his subordinates. But it is not desi- 
ralde that this practice should be followed inany other Department 
of the Company, In the store department, the bills of venders 
for stores, or materials, are first examined by the General Store- 
keeper and passed as correct, and brought to account ; the bills 
are then checked in the Chief Accountanf s Office, and if the 
charges are unexceptionable, a cheque for the amount is given 
by the Agent, in the Finance Department, for the amount of 
the Bill — monthly these sums arc entered in a general state- 
ment, and submitted for sanction. All sums received by the 
Railway Company's Servants, on account of Traffic, must be sent 
intact, without any deduction wliatevcr, to the Chief Accountant's 
Office daily, or oftener, in boxes constructed for the purpose 
the money will be accompanied by a cash statement ; these, ou 
receipt, will be examined by the caslner, and placed to the credit 
of each Station Master. The total amount received on the day 
will be forwarded to the Bank, and mOTithly the total a- 
mount received, will be paid into the Government Trea- 
sury, without any dedttetion whatever. For payment of 
expenses for working the line, application wili be made 
to the Government to ifiacc such a sura as may be necessary at 
the disposal of the Agent, or General Manager, who in the 
monthly statement will show his appropriation of tho money.^^ 
To the report are appended the Railway cash aceoi^nt rule^/^ 
The Consulting Engineer remarks upon the Agents letter that 
the duty of ^ auditors^ in England, spoken of by Jenkihs, 
is not exactly that which we understand to be performed in an 
audit office under Government. An auditor in England is em- 
ployed, for the occasion, to look thf ought th# books, to compare 
the entries with the vouchers, to examine the calculations, and 
compare the actual witli the repc^ded c^h balances* He 
does not trouble himself with w propriety of the several 
charges madCt In ^ty of -^au ' audit pfdce 
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examine minutely the detailed calculations, and the charges 
checking the latter to the fractional part of a rupee. Consider- 
ing the nature of the operations of this llailway Company, it is 
manifest that their auditors must be iu England; and it is 
equally clear that all they require, in confirmation of the ac- 
counts sent from this country, arc vouchers furnished with the 
attestation of the Grovernmeut Officer/^ The minute detailed 
examination of accounts common to Government Audit Offices 
is the peculiar province of railway establishments. The Govern- 
ment officer should merely exercise a general control over the 
expenditure and have regard to totals rather than particulars. 
If the Govemmont ‘^were to- establish an office for the purpose 
of auditing, in the Indian sense, that is minutely checking all 
the calculations in the numerous accounts- connected with 
the llailway transactions, they would be in fact doing a portion 
of the very work for which the Railway Company is formed, 
and for which they are furnis-hed with expensive establish- 
ments/^ The observations of Colonel Pears were approved of 
by the Governor in Council and submitted to the Board of Di- 
rectors. The report contains correspondence upon the esti- 
mates for Nos» 3 and 7 divisions, upon staking progress 
FormE. fortnightly reports, progress of works in district 14 and 
proceeds. 

Tho estimate for the bridge at Eoyapooram was 33,000 Rs. 
the bridge consists of 6 inches of 35 feet each and tlio total length 
measured between the faces of the abutments is 173 feet 6 inches. 
The estimate for the canal bridge was Rs. 8,000 and the amount 
sanctioned by Government was Rs. 11,137-1 whereas the amount 
actually expended was Rs. 33,309-0-11. Upon which tho Chief 
Engineer remarks. This bridge has cost a great deal more than 
it should have done, and more than it would have done, had we 
had an experienced man in charge ofit/^ The cost incurred a- 
bove the estimate was occasioned by the very treacherous and 
difficult character of the foundation, by the much larger than an- 
ticipated cost of granite and laterito and by the carelessness of the 
accounts taken of materials delivered. It is however satisfactory 
to know that the work has been well done and completed for onc- 
third of the sum it would have cost in England. The total amount 
expended upon Cortilliaur bridge was Rs. 74,357 whereas the 
sanctioned estimate was Rs. 56,518-14-3. The excess of the ex- 
penditure over the estimate was owing to the increase of the cubi- 
cal content of the work from cubic yards 6881 to cubic yards 
3 1,469 and to the despatch obliged to be used to complete it before 
the monsoon, Tho Chief Engineer observes that tho bridge is 
the first workof thokind in that part of India and was both well 
and quiokly done. Under these circumstances the Government 
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sanctioned tlie expenditure. The estimate for the bridge over 
the road between Arcot and Chittoor was Rs. 4,025. The sketch 
and estimate for the Caiivery bridge had not at the other time of 
the report been forwarded. Some rail girder bridges have been 
erected in the 1st Section, District 7, these were carefully tested 
and the result was as follows. '' With the driving wheel of the 
Engine over the centre of the Girder, deflexion five-tenths of an 
inch, at a speed of 10 miles per hour five-tenths of an inch, 
at a speed of 3 5 miles per hour ib. do. 

at a speed of 20 miles per hour cleven4weuticths do. 
at a speed of 30 miles per hour ib. do. 

at a speed of 50 miles per hour ib. do* 

Permanent deflexion none : — no appearance of movement in 
the wall plates, or masonry.^^ 

The correspondence relating to the sieepei's contains nothing 
of interest with the exception that to preserve the timber from 
rotting and from the attacks of the wiiite-auts corrosive sub- 
limate, sulphate of copper, chloride of zinc and arsenitc of 
potash have been proposed. Difficulty has been experienced not 
only in obtaining sleepers but in obtaining timber for rolling 
stock. The agent therefore in 1855 applied for permission to 
purchase 1,00,000 cubic feet of timber at a cost of 70,000 Rupees 
being t4e estimated amount required for the construction of 
rolling stock from May, 1855 to May, 1856. The Government 
authorised the advance of 70,000 lls. for the purchase of the 
timber. In a letter from tbc Board of Directors of this Com- 
pany, dated the 29th March last, it is stated that it appeared 
to the Board to be most desirable, in order to prevent any error 
in the description of materials and machinery supplied for 
the Electric Telegraph Department, that, if possible, they 
should ho obtained through the Government, as, in this way, 
nniformity of construction and working throughout the chain of 
Indian Telegraphs, to which importance is so deservedly attach- 
ed, will be most effectually secured/^ 

On which accoimt the Agent applied for wire and instruments 
from the Electric Telegraph Department of the Government. Nei- 
ther wire nor instrument could be supplied from the public stor^ 
to the Madras Railway Company. 

On the 9th February, 1855, the Consulting Engineer was 
instructed to take measures for ascertaining whether certain 
levels taken by Lieutenant Tyrrell between Vaniembaddy 
and the Mooroor Pass and which had bebfi questioned by 
Mr. Beattie one of the Engineers were correct. The Con- 
sulting Engineer came to the conclusion that ^*’Mr. Tyrrell 
did his work generally well, though theit may have been some 
errors in Ms levels, mbre thto been, his line 
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was well selected;, aufl liis work^ where dispiiied by Mr. Laitiam;, 
w^as correct, Bioreover lie w^as not answ'erable for the errors in 
the plans noticed by Mr. Beattie/^ 

The estimate for the buildings of the Madras Terminal 
station was Es. 3,59,121-5-10. The estimate provides for six 
good sheds at a cost of Rs. 55_,836, a passenger^s shed the 
estimate of which was Rs. 99,907-10-2 and other buildings. 
The Consulting Engineer remarks that sufficient solidity should 
be given to the roof and that ari’angements should be made 
for closing the ends of the station when necessary. These 
precautions should be taken on account of the great vio- 
lence of the storms in India. Some idea of the force of the 
wind may be formed from the fact that in November, 1846, 
the anemometer of the Government Observatory in Madi’as 
broke after registering a pressure of 40 Bis. to the foot, while cal- 
culations made shew that the pressure of the wind must on that 
occasion have been 57 Tbs. to the foot. Owing to some mistake 
in the construction of the station buildings the platform was 
constructed 3 feet 6 inches below the level of the carriage 
floor, on this account an additional outlay of Rs. 34,151 was 
rendered necessary and the platform shed was separated from tlie 
station buildings. The report contains a correspondence upon 
the estimates for small Stations which amounted in all to Rs. 
39,831-4-0. 

During the year there was some delay in the transmission of 
the store and workshop^^ accounts. The total receipts up to 
Slst December, 1854 were Rs. 1,16,000 of wdheh Rs, 67,000 
were left in the shape of stores and raw material* The Govern- 
ment in remarking upon the unsatisfactory nature of the returns 
desire to im|)ress upon the Agent that it is his duty to see that 
complete and accurate returns of the Railway stores and the out- 
turn of the workshops are duly rendered in future, and to for- 
ward them without delay for submission to Governmeut.*^^ The 
report contains the correspondence upon the bmldings for tlie 
Locomotive department for which a shed was ordered to be 
erected at an estimated cost of Rs* 10,910. The rules for taking 
land required for the construction of the railway are : — 1st, That 
all land required for incidental purposes connected with the Rail- 
way be taken by the Railway Commissioner. 2n;d, That such laud, 
if within the prescribed limits, be taken under Act XLIL of 
1850 ; if otherwise, by private bargain, when reasonable terms can 
be obtained. 3rd, That the contractors be at liberty, as hereto- 
fore, to take earth for bricks or ballast from the laud given to 
the Railway Company for side cuttings, spoil banks, or other 
}mrpo«se% but that they be required to pay rent for all land that 
may be expressly for their own use» Subsequently, it was 
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ruled by tbe Govornmcnt of India, as per Secretary Mr. C. 
Allen’s letter, No. 1179, dated 3rd November, 1851. That when 
the works are being constructed by the officers of the Railway 
Company, the price of extra land required for brick making, or 
other incidental purposes, should be paid by the Railway Com- 
pany, as it would have been paid by contractors, had the w'orks 
been let to contract.” Some dissatisfaction was felt by Govern- 
ment at land having been taken possession of, in the Salem Dis- 
trict before it was regularly transferred. 

The correspondence upon land compensation contains but few 
points worthy of notice. The land required for the way and 
works is conveyed by Government under the deed of contract 
but all other whether for brick yields, ballast pits or otherwise 
is paid for by the Railway Company. In the statement land 
for these two purposes is kept distinct. It has ever been the 
aim of Government that the owners of the land should receive 
compensation with all due despatch and it appears that with the 
single exception of the North Areot District their wishes were 
tolerably well carried out. With regard to the site of a 
Terminus on the western coast Mr. Rinrce preferred Beypoor to 
Cochin though the latter is a more populous place and has a bettor 
harbour. Beypoor was selecied inasmuch as it is conveniently 
near to Calicut, the capital of Malabar, besides Beypoor is a 
place easy of access for ship’s boats arrd the “ anchorage without 
is excellent.” The report contains the list of Stations sanc- 
tioned by Government between Madras and the Mooroor Pass, the 
rules for Engineers, framed with special reference to the precau- 
tions to be ‘observed in interfering with property before all the 
arrangements have been made regarding compensation, and the 
correspondence commenting upon these rules. 

With regard to the employment of native labour, the Con- 
sulting Engineer is of opinion that there is nothing that natives 
will not be found capable of pci'forming when once instructed. 
“ They are quick, and willing to learn } hut, in their present 
state, they require, unfmtunately, not only first teaching, but 
subsequent close watching— one of their most prominent fiiilings 
being a carelessness of the quality of their work, and a 
sighted disregard of their reputation. In regard, therefore, to 
the Engineer and Locomotive departments, I conceive ibat all or- 
dinary manual labour may and ought to be supplied from among 
the natives ; that, for sometime to come, not only must Super- 
intendents and Foicemeu be supplied from England, but there 
should be men specially appointed, in the work^ips, to the 'im- 
mediate charge of one pr mppp 'of the more valpable tools, ac- 
cording to tbmr clM»r«w^er, drilling, shaping, 

sawing machines, or othe^gi, ’JJIba#: ifeaftjSot y«t, be wholly trus^ 
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cd in the hands of natives although they may he used by them 
under such supervision. In the meantime, the Agent has made 
an excellent beginning, in the formation of a pupil establish- 
ment, under the Locomotive Superintendent, where young 
men, natives of the country, having passed the required ex- 
amination, will receive snch p^ractical instruction as shall fit 
them, in a few years, for those duties to which it appears at present 
necessary to appoint men from liomc/^ A regular scheme for 
the travelling allowances of the Railway officials has been drawn 
up and submitted for approval. During the year 1855 an appli- 
cation was made for soldiers as plate-layers, but the Government 
decided that the Railway Company should in every case make 
their own arrangements for the siipply of labour and that it was 
opposed to the intention of the Hon^ble Court to place any 
of their servants at the disposal of the Railway Company. 
If Commanding Officers, how’over, choose to grant leave to 
their men they may be employed. With regard to the 
proposed junction of the Madras and Bombay Railways the 
Governor in Council on the 21st May, 1855 decided that it was 
premature to send any Engineer to arrange where the proposed 
lines from the two Presidencies should meet, until it was decided 
by the Government of India whether the work of forming the 
Railway, over the 80 miles of Nizamis temtory lying between 
the Kistnah and Toomhuddra rivers should be confided’^ to the 
Bombay or Madras Railway Companies. 


REPORT ON THE EXTERNAL COMMERCE OP THE 
MADRAS TERRITORIES, 

For 1855-56. 

On the 26th of July, 1856, Mr. W. E. Underwood submits a 
report for the official year 1855-56, to the Secretary of the Board 
of Revenue, Port St. George upon the External Commerce of 
the Madras Presidency. 

The accounts for 1855-56 were transmitted three months after 
the termination of the official year and would have been sub- 
mitted earlier if the printed blank statements had been ready. 

The monthly expense of the establishment allowed for com - 
;^iling the Madras Returns is Rs. 619 which is Rs. 51-13-4 less 
than the expenditure for the same object in the Straits Settle- 
ments> whilst the task is more* laborious. 

' The shhjoined statement exhibits the transactions of the year 
1855-56. as eommred' with the ureceding year 



1854-55. 1855-5 6 Increase. Decrease. 



Net Increase, }> 1,26,25,101 
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The total value of tlie imports into the port of Ganjani for the 
year under review was its. 1,16^083 of which Bs. GO, 000 \vas 
treasure. The duty levied was Rs. 113-2-8. The principal im- 
port was gunny bags. 11 he exports amounted to Rs. 11,98,251, 
the duty levied was Rs. 4,493-9-3 and the chief articles of export 
were rice, gingelly seeds and sugar. The total number of square 
rigfi^d ships which arrived at the port was 29 of which 5 were 
under British colours, 10 'vOere Rreneh and 14 were native craft. 
Their combined tonnage was 8798 tons. The port of Vizagapatam 
received goods to the amount of Rs. 1,53,521 upon which a duty 
of Rs. 1058-10-10 was levied. The chief import was cotton goods. 
The value of the exports was Rs. 16,82,699 and the duty levied 
was Rs. 25,776-3-3. The cliief exports were sugar, gingelly 
seeds and cotton goods. The value of the imports re-exported 
was Rs. 4,421. 45 square rigged vessels entered the port, 5 
under British colours, 8 under French colours, one from Maidive 
and the remainder native craft. 

The value of the imports by sea into the port of Rajah- 
mnndry was Rs. 4,73,440 of which Rs. 2,80,973 was treasure. 
The amount of duty levied was Rs. 2727-15-8 and the princi- 
pal articles imported were timber and cotton goods. The exports 
amounted toRs. 16,96,521 of which Rs. 26,100 was treasure. 
The duty levied was Rs. 37,394-6-1 and the principal e.xports were 
sugar, gingelly seeds and cotton goods. The value of the 
imports re-exported was Rs. 19,060. The total number of 
vessels that entered the port was 140 affording a tonnage of 
30,997 tons. 95 were native craft, 34 French and the rest 
American and British. 

The value of the merchandise imported into Masuhpatam by 
sea was Rs. 86,566 and the duty levied Rs. 55-11. The 
chief import was grain. The value of the exports was Rs. 
1,03,306 upon which no duty was levied. The chief exports 
were seeds and lamp oil. 28 native craft arrived with a total 
capacity for 2,421 tons. 

The sole imports by sea into Guntoor were paddy and rice 
upon which no duty was levied, the value of the grain was 
Rs. 8,529. 

* The merchandize imported into the port of Fort St. George 
was Rs. 1,52,67,382. The treasure imported was Rs. 88,81,911. 
The duty levied was Rs. 5,09,862-12-2. The chief imports are 
cotton goods, drugs and metals. The value of the exports by 
sea was Rs. 1,27,60,080 of which Rs. 36,07,991 was treasure. 
The duty levied amounted to Rs. 1,55,148-7-7 and the chief 
exports were grains, seeds, spices and oils. Rs. 1,89,720 was 
the value of the goods re-exported. The number of ships that 
arrived was 807 and their tonnage 1,55,191 tons. 
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The above is the number and tonnng*e of the ships from 
external ports; in addition there -vyere 334 ships from the 
Indian and Home ports with an aggregate tonnage of tons 
97,863. Thus we have in all 641 vessels of 2,53,054 tons arriv- 
ing at the Port of Fort St. George in the course of the year 
under review. Of these there were 48 steamers of 89,190 tons 
and 203 square rigged ships of 1,05,715 tons under British 
colours* The rest exclusive of native craft were American, 
French, Sardinian and Swedish ships. 

The port of South Arcot received merchandize to the value 
of Bs. 87,134 upon which a duty of Rs. 4,789-8 was levied. The 
chief imports wcie timber and fruits. The value of the exports 
w^as Rs. 7,42,949, which paid a duty of Rs. 18,459-7-11. The 
principal article of exports was indigo. The value of ihe goods 
re-exported was Rs. 5,706. The number of ships wbicli arrived 
at the port during the year was 113 of which 9 of 1,693 toiis 
were under British colours, 1 of 209 tons was under Dutch colours 
and 103 of 4,934 tons w'cre native ei'aft. 

The import trade of Tanjore amounted to Rs. 9,82,059, 
and the gross amount of duty levied was Rs. 53,401-1-7. The 
chief import was fruit. I'lie exports were valued at Rs. 
82^21,495 and the duty paid was Rs. l,45,924-5-.6. The chief 
export was rice* The value of the re-exported imports was Rs. 
80,288, The total number of the ships that visited the port was 
868 of 31,189 tons, 285 of 2C>59G Ions were under British co* 
lours, 12 of 8,695 tons were under French colours and the re-* 
mainder w^ere native craft. 

The value of the export trade of Madura was Rs. 3,97,067 
and the duty paid was Rs. 11,589-7 of which Rs* 2-10 was the 
sum levied upon exports from home ports. The chief ex- 
ports were bullocks and sheep. The import trade amounted to 
Rs. 1,38,011 and the duty paid was Rs. 9,409-3-9* The prin- 
cipal import was betcRnuts. The value of the imports re^ej£- 
pox*ted w’as Rs, 8,552. The number of the ships which visited the, 
port was 458 and their tonnage was 20,000 ; of these 859 were 
native craft of 12,416 tons and the rest were under British 
colours. ' ^ 

The imports of Tinncvelly amounted to Rs. 2,7.4,385 and tlie 
duty was Rs. 6,628-0-6. The imports of greatest value were 
cotton goods and Poobathoo, a sort of dye. The exports a* 
mountea to Rs, 10,47,431 and the duty wa^ Be. 10,872-4-8* 
The chief exports were cotton wpol and: dbiilies, The value 
of the imports re-exported was 8>4®7» The total numter 
of ships which visited the port were 2961 of 17,262 tons of which 
212 ships of tons 18,862 feoloiirs. ' il, 

The value of the impdrts'kto^ B®. 62,95,48% 
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this Slim there was treasure to the amount of Rs, 23^39,721. The 
exports were valued at Rs, 50,70,938 of which Rs. 80,96i was the 
value of the treasure. The duty levied was Rs. 48,747-13-5. The 
chief exports were spices, coffee and grain. The principal imports 
were cotton goods, drugs, dyes, seeds, grain and metals. 1,757 
vessels of 1,18,364 tons visited the port in the course of the 
year. 157 of 42,336 tons were under British colours and the 
rest were either native craft or Portuguese, Dutch, Arab, Danish 
or French ships. The value of the imports re-exported was 
Rs. 3,51,023. 

The number of the ships which arrived at Canara was 
1,718 and their tonnage was 63,535 tons. 1,708 of 60,372 tons 
wei’c native craft and the rest were under British and French 
colours. The value of the imports was Rs. 40,86,113 of which 
Rs. 21,54,088 was treasure. The duty leaded was Rs. 29,66 1- 7-11. 
There were 52,36,431 lbs of salt imported of which 23,78,321 
lbs. were from Bombay. The principal import was cotton goods. 
The value of the exports was Rs. 50,08,918 of which Rs. 
7,03,695 was treasure. The duty levied was Rs, 43,862-4-1 
and the chief exports were grain and cotton wool. 

On the whole the gross amount of duty levied upon the im- 
ports by sea into the Madras territory was Rs. 6,47,703-8-2 and 
that upon the exports was Rs. 5,42,268-5-8. The accompanyiiig 
table shews the number of square rigged vessels which visited the 
ports of theMadras Presidency during the official year 1855-56 : — 
General Statement of Ships and Tonnage a7Tived at the Madras 
Presidenep, from May, 1855 io April, 1850. 


ARRIVALS. 

Total 1 
Tonnagi 

Ships and 
e arrived. 

Vessels . 

Tonnage. 

Steamers under British Colors, 

Ships under British Colors, 

American „ 

Arab 

Danish „ 

Dutch „ 

French „ ... 

4 Maidive 

Sardinian „ 

Swedish „ ... 

48 

1,036 

12 

8 

5 

7 

102 

1 

1 

1 

89,190 

2,12,468 

8,391 

3,141 

2,351 

8,892 

86,428 

120 

748 

417 

Native Craft, 

4,439 

2,13,918 


5,600 

5,70,659 
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TENURE OF THE POSSESSIONS IN THE DECCAN 
HELD BY Ills HIGHNESS JYAJEE RAO SINDIA. 

Bombay UecordH^ No. XXXVIIL — New Series, 

Lieutenant A. Etheridge on the 23rcl of November, 1853 
reports upon the claims of His Highness Sindia to estates of 
raiious descriptions South of the Ajimta Range. 

His Highness Dowlutrao Sindia in a treaty with the British 
Government on the 30th of December, 1803 ceded his possessions 
south of the A junta with the CKceptioii of some villages held in 
Inam by his family. These lauds were then in possession of the 
British who agreed ^^that they should be restored, provided that 
no troops should ever be introduced into those lands and villages, 
under any pretence of collecting the revenues, or any other 
pretence wliatcver.'’^ In 1831) it appeared to the Government 
that His Highness was holding considerably more land than 
was reserved to him by the above treaty, they accordingly 
directed that Sindia should submit a list of his claims. Such 
a document was transmitted on the 20th February, 1830 by 
the Gwalior Durbar. About this time original papers were 
discovered in the Poona Diiftur drawn up by one of the late 
Peshwa's Dufturdars, and containing a list of the villages south 
of the Ajunta held in Inam by His Highness. These documents 
coincided in a remarkable manner with that setting forth the 
claims of His Iligbncss. Every head with the exception 
of the first corresponded exactly and all agreed with the reserva- 
tions set forth in the treaty. This manifestly threw great doubt 
upon the authenticity of the claims under the heading in ques- 
tion and which involved no less than 108 villages, of which only 
one Jambgaum in Purgunna Parnair was mentioned in the 
treaty. But there was still greater evidence than the above as 
to the invalidity of the claims of the Gwalior Durbar* Tfie 
new claims under the first heading really included all the re- 
servations and would fifave restored to Sindia all the cessions 
set forth in the treaty and U villages north of the Ajdnta in 
Khandeish which had never been questioned. Thus the claims 
of the Gwalior Durbar reducing all the clauses of the Treaty to 
a nullity could not be admitted. Eventually put of the 241 
villages then held by Sindia south of the Ajunta only 151^ 
could be established by documentary . evidence. The Govern- 
ment therefore ordered that the remainder should be resumed, 
as also certain Umuls which had c6me into Sindians possession 
in 1798. Prom motives of delicacy Dowlutrao Sindia was 
permitted, to have a to nnau^ poss^^ 
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sioBs, ITc died in 3S27. Cliov Cliiitccs for ilic ftiirrciider 
of tlic Tillages M'crc transmitted through the llcsidcnt, and 
the Collectors in the Deccan were directed to receive them 
in charge. On their resumption it was found that a very con- 
siderable number had been alienated by Sin(lia> both prior and 
subsequent to the treaty. It was therefore directed that all 
alienations made previous to the date of the tri^aty should he 
respected; as well as all those of a purely religious character of 
whatever clatC;, but that all other alienations should he resumed. 
Several restorations were accordingly made by the British 
Government. In 1839 the Dnrhar requested permission through 
the British Courts of Law to establish their claimS; to all the 
villages as Inaradars and Jageerdars from the Peshwa and there- 
fore from the British as conquerors of the Peshvva^s possessions. 

Prom this it was evident therefore tint the act of liberality ex- 
ercised by the British Government had ])ccn entirely misunder- 
stood by the Durbar” and this misconception was shared in by 
the RcsidcTit who urged their suit. 

The iiulividual alienations bad been restored by pi'oeess of 
law and it was probably this which had led the Durbar to wish 
to prosecute its claims on similar grounds. The Bombay Go- 
verument however decided that claims to Inams were cxcluclccl 
from the British Courts of Law, the Government reserving to itscl 
the authority to decide u])on claims of this nature. Qlic suf* 
preme Government concurred in the views of the Bombay Go- 
Tcrnnient and directed tliat Sindia should desist from the fur- 
ther prosecutions of his claims to the restoration of the villages. 
The Supreme Government likewise decisively rejected the claims 
set up by the Durbar for the Umtils in ScwgauiU; Deypoor and 
Umber, since by the treaty before alluded to Sindia had abandon- 
ed all his possessions in the Deccan- 
The plea, that such Umuls should not he resumed inas- 
much as up to 184!i the British Government and the Peshwa 
liacl tacitly acquiesced in Sindians right, was hold insufficient . 
The Durbar were therefore called upon to make a final smrrcndeir 
of the remainder of these possessions which were inadvertently 
omitted in the general resumptions of 1828. The report con- 
tains the coiTcspondeaee upon the resumptions and upon the 
validity of certain exceptions as m^ged by the Durbar. 

It must bo remembered that, on the final overthrow of 
Powhitrao Sindia, the British Government, with a view to bring- 
ing His Highness the sooner to terms, placed under nominal 
attachment his entire possessions, and it was only when ^ as- 
sured that his comjdiancs was the only m(‘aus of averting 
the, entire conquest of his territories, that he submitted to 
the terms of his conaucrors. This timelv submission, there^ 
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fore, of Dowlutrao Siiitlia, averted the total loss of Ms do- 
minions ; and although he was never virtuailj dispossessed, 
yet there wa^ a nominal attachment placed upon his terri- 
tories generally. On the framing of the Treaty at Surje Anjun- 
gaum on 30th December, 1803, Siudia, after ceding his entire 
territories south of the Ajunta Range, and renouncing for ever 
all rights and interest therein, appears to have thrown himself 
upon the generosity of his coiKj[uerors in petitioning* to be allow- 
ed to retain certain lands and villages, which ^ haung descended 
in the family from generation to generation^ had become old 
hereditary possessions. Tnc Dritish Government, therefore, in 
perfect reliance upon the good faith of this assertion, conceded 
certain lauds and villages/^ 

The present possessions of Siudia in tiie Deccan may he con- 
sidered under live heads*: — 

Ls^f. Those held autlioriscdly in 1803, 

U^nd, Those held but not aiithorisediy in 1803. 

3rd Those not held in 1803. ^ * 

4/4. Estates spccidcally reserved in the treaty, viz. those 
which had descended from generation to generation in Sindian's 
family as hereditary property. 

5th. Those wliicli were reserved in the treaty but which do 
not fqjifil the conditions recited. 

With regard to the first subdivision there can be no doubt of its 
authorised nature; but with reference to the second heading it may 
be argued, that as these lands were conceded in perfect reliance 
that they fulfilled certain stipulations which they did not do, 
tlicy may be resumed ; and yet on the other hand it may be 
urged, that as the error was not discovered at the time, to^ inter- 
fere with them xiow would bo a breach of good faith. 

Mr. W. Hart, tho Inam CommiBsioiicr in transmitting to the 
Government of Bombay the report by Lieutenant Etheridge, 
considers that all tlie luams and Iluks held hy 8india from the 
Peshwa as a private individual should remain unaffected by the 
treaty in 1803. Wiili regard to claims coming under the first 
subdivision, given above, Mr. Hart considers that authorised en- 
joyment up to the Peshwa's fall in 181 7 is as important an element 
as authorised enjoyment up to a* b. 1803.^ Chums of an hereditary 
nature under the second and third subdivisions should be admitted 
when there is proof of grant but on no other. There can be no 
doubt as to the propriety of the claims of Siudia under the fourth 
subdivision but the question remains as to the tenure on which 
the estates held under that subdivision should be held. There is 
eOBsiderable doubt as to the proper course to follow with respect 
to estates held under the fiftR subdivision, and Mr. Hart applies fpr 
the decision of the this head- On the wholb 3^# 
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Hart is of opinion that the entire concossion of all that can tinder 
any point of view he said to be reserved by Article VIII. of the trea- 
ty will not occasion to the British Government any unreasonable 
loss. When the Talookas and villages were restored to Dowlutrao 
it was not said that they should be held on a more permanent 
tenure than that on which they were previously held. There- 
fore according to the Treaty^ those tliafc were hereditary would 
remain so^ whilst those which had not been held on hereditary 
tenure would of course not become anything more than they had 
been. ThuSj without any straining of the meaning of the 
clause of reservation^ all that was of a really hereditary nature 
would be continued for ever, and what was not would lapse at 
Dowlutrao^s death, unless eontinuable under the Surinjam rules 
with which the Treaty has no connection.'^^ The reports of Mr. 
Hart and of Lieutenant Etheridge were transmitted to the Su- 
preme Government and the views of Mr. Hart were generally ap- 
proved of by the Bombay Go'vernmcnt. 

Before pronouncing a final opinion the Governor General in 
Corincil thought it necessary to refer the points on which a 
decision was called for, to the Agent of the Governor General 
for the affairs of Sindians dominions. 

Accordingly on the 12tl> of May, 1853 Mr. Bnshby reports 
upon the rights of Sindia in the Deccan. Mr. Bushby observes 
that the possesKsions and rights of the Sindia family arc of two 
descriptions, one based on the treaty of 1803 and the other on 
his claims as an hereditary Wiitundar of the Peshwa. The treaty 
simply guaranteed the restitution of the properties enumerated, 
without prejudice to the possessions rightfully or wrongfully 
held by Sindia at the time and it would therefore be a binacir 
of faith if the British Government allowed the c[uesfion of re- 
sumption to be even mooted.-'^ With regard to ^8india^s claims 
BB a private Wuiundar, the Bombay Government perfectly 
at liberty to dispose of them as they would those of any other 
Wutundar. Under all circumstances Mr. Bushby is inclined 
respectfully to deprecate all further agitation of the subject, and 
to abstain from any resumptions from Sindia of the possessions 
which he still retains in the Deccan He is further of ()])ini()u 
that it is too late to bring forward Mr. Commissioner HarVfcj 
new argument. 

Mr, Manson on the 29th of August, 1854 submits a report 
fVom Captain Cowper, the Assistant Commissioner, and ex- 

f resses his opinion that the provisions of the treaty should 
e enforced to the very letter,” 

, Captain Cowper, after giving a statement of the case which 
.agrees in the main with that by Lieutenant Etheridge sum- 
marised above, observes that no ara*ument can be founded on 
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tlie noil- mention of tlie reserved riglits of Sinclia in the partition 
treaties; for General Wellesley distinctly guaranteed that the 
reserved rights were to remain to Sinclia under the Company's 
protection. Such being the case it is clear that no sovereignty of 
either the Nizam or the Peshwa could have been recognised 
with regard to any of the holdings of Sinclia not expressly men- 
tioned as under the Company's protection/'’ Moreover Mr. 
Bushby^s pioposition admits of the deduction that the treaty 
left Sinclia all that he had ever held in the Deccan. Whereas this 
treaty was intended to restore nothing but the Inam property. 
The fact that the lands to be restored where those that Sindias^ 
family have long held in Inam^’ is fatal to any claim put for- 
ward as to any Siirinjain holding. Captain Cowper is of 
opinion that the rights ixjscrved to Siudia by the treaty ‘^cau 
alone he disposed of by negotiatioi/^ but that all holdings not 
included in the reservations can be resumed.. 

The shares which the British Government, as the Peshwa’s 
successor, holds in villages reserved to Sindia by the Treaty 
of Surjc Anjungaum, have from the first (1817) been pro- 
ductive of little save inconvenience^ discussion, and loss. It 
has been found impossible to obtain from Sindians managers 
anything like the sums properly payable, without exercising a 
degree of interference and scrutiny which it has always been the 
object to avoid, and to which objection has always beem raised 
on Sindia’s part.^^ Captain Cowper therefore considers tnat au 
exchange of these shares for a certain number' of entire villages 
is the only feasible method of settlement. 

In a letter dated the inth of Novembci', 1855, to the Supreme 
Government, the Governor of Bombay is of opinion that Captain 
Cowper has fully answered Mr. Bushby^s arguments and sug- 
gests that if Sindia would cede the whole of his territory south 
of the Vindhya "Range for an cctuivalent in Hindoostan, the 
British. Government would do avcH to makothe transfer. l%ey 
would get Boorhanpoor on the Tapico ; many of the pla^s 
where iron is found on the banks of the Nerbudda are also m» 
eluded in Sindians territories south of the Vindhya..Rang^' and 
these places will incontestably acquire additional value when 
the railway is extended to Juhbulpoor/^ 

The Supreme Government in acknowledging the receipt of 
the letter from the Governor of Bombay ask; whether the 
Government of Bombay consider that the lands, nominally 
stated to be held in Inam but really held in Jaghcer, should he 
retained by Sindia as coming witbm4he guarantee of thre treaty. 
They reply that everything restored by A*rticle VIII. of ihe 
treaty was restored solely because General Wellesley vyaa in- 
formed that these were Inam/^. 
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the 37th of August^ 1856, the Secretary to the Government of 
India was directed to state for the information of the Govern- 
ment in Bombay, tliat His Lordship in Council was of opinion 
that there was but one binding instrument in the matter in 
question namely, the signed Persian Treaty of 1803» It does 
not specify Inam as a necessary condition of the lands to bo ceded 
to Sindia. That such tenure was intended by the British negotia^ 
toi*s to be a condition and that it was accepted as such by the 
Maharajahs Vakeels there can be no doubt ; but as he who could 
and ought to have explained himself clearly and fully in the 
Treaty failed to do so, it is to his own loss and detriment. 
For these reasons Ilis Lordship in Council cannot recommend 
the resumption of the lands in question at the present time, 
however little moral doubt there maybe as to our right to do 
BO. The Governor General in Council concurs with the Govern- 
ment of Bombay in thinking, that it will be an advantageous 
arrangement for this Government to exchange the shares which 
it possesses in some villages reserved to Sindia by the Treaty for 
entire villages equivalent in value to the valuation of those shares 
sa assigned in the Peshwas^ records. The Agent to the Governor 
General for Central India, will accordingly bo instructed to nego^ 
tiate with the Gwalior Durbar, with the view of obtaining the 
consent of His Highness the Maharaja Sindia to this arrange- 
ment.’^'* Mr. Edmonstone was further desired to say that the 
Governor General in Council would give instruction to His 
Lordship^s Agent in Central India to negotiate with the Gwalior 
Durbar with a view of exchanging tho shares which the 
Government possess in some villages, reserved to Sindia by the 
treaty, for entire villages. His Lordship in Council also ap. 
proves of the proposal of the Bombay Government that the 
territory of Jhansie be made over to Sindia in exchange for 
the country south of the Vindhya Bange, on tho Taptee and 
Nerbudda, and in the neighbourhood of the railway to Jubbul- 
poor/^ It is further directed that the possession by Sindia of 
the small Inam land alleged to have been granted by the Peshwa 
in the capacity of Petal should not bo disturbed/^ 


THE NAIIRWAN CANAL. 

Bombay Becord^, No. XLIIL^New Series. 

DnaiHU the greater portion of the year that portion of 
Arabia^Itak lying to the east of the Tigris, except on the 
fe^ beafen tracts of commerce, is almost as difficult of access as 
the -most hnpejmtjtaWe regions of tho globe/^ The region df 
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tlie Nahrwan Canal comprises a tract of some 400 miles in lengtli 
with an average breadtli of 50 miles and is bounded on the east 
by hilly ranges declining with an easy and very gradual descent 
to the Tigris. Of the rise and progress of the canal, history 
affords us but scanty information. Its origin is ascribed to the 
wisdom of the renowned Sliapur Zalaktaf, and its repairs, im- 
provements, and extension to Khusru Anushirwan, perhaps the 
greatest monarch that ever presided over the destinies of the 
Persian empire.^^ At the commencement of the reign of Khusru 
Parviz, parks and pleasure grounds, palaces and hunting seats 
adorned the banks of the canal; but on his defeat by Heraclius, 
the country was overrun by barbarians who gratified their love 
of destruction by demolishing works of luxury and utility, palaces 
and canals alike. Persia never recovered the blow inflicted by 
Heraclius and indeed no breathing time was allowed, for under 
the converting sword of Syod Ibn Wakas, the General of the 
Khalil* Omer, Maliomcdanism succeeded to the tenets of Zoro- 
aster. The rise of the house of Abbas after the murder of Ali 
and his ill-fated sons gave a lengthened peace to Irak Arabi 
and the Nahrwan was so repaired that Harun El Kashid derived 
no inconsiderable portion of his revenues from this source, The 
Nahrwan must have been devised as well for defensive as agricul- 
tural purposes and, deep and rapid as it was, it doubtless served as 
an eflicient outwork to the great capital of* Maclain, and subse- 
quently to the cities of Baghdad and Samarrah.^^ The middle 
of the 9tU century of the Cluistian era witnessed the decline of 
the power of the Khatfs of Baghdad and from that time to 1831 
A. D. the city was alternately devastated by Tartars, Persians and 
Turks. Under these circumstances the decay of the canals 
is not a subject for surpiise. Even now, every fresh year wit- 
nesses a further decay of the fine province formerly watered 
by the Nahrwan and the few merchants who are left in the 
towns of Irak-Arabi are flying to more prosperous and less 
exacting region^. In the letters of the Emperor Heraclius to 
the Roman Senate and in the records of Simoon the Logothete 
the orthography of the name is in the Greek form of Narban 
but by Iheophrancs and Cedrenus it is either NarbaorArba, 
The report contains a short description of the ancient course 
of the Nahrwan, now comparatively useless as none of the names 
of the places through w^hich it passed can be identified, with the 
solitary exception^ of Bakuba and Aberta. In April, 1848 Com- 
mander Felix Jones undertook a Journey to determine the track 
of the ancient canal. The party consisted in dl of eight persons of 
whom seven were native servants., The village of Kut was the 
point from whi^h they started the first part of the jourt^ 

' due north towards !thf i of Kut el Amareh 
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four canals^ ^vhosc reraahis can still be distinctly traced^ formerly 
met. The sxx)t at which the canals crossed is marked by a 
high moxmd doubtless covering the remains of an edifice which 
stood at the confluence of the streams. Leaving the mound, 
the course xmrsued was nearly due west and towards the east 
bank of the Tigris, distant only some three miles. The Canal 
was xflaiiily traceable as far as the ruins of Jumbil, once ax)lace 
of considerable inix)ortance where all trace were lost. About 
a mile to the west the canals were again met witli and the coun- 
try was covered w'ith a rich carpet of grass. This verdure was 
however but x)artial ; for, as is generally the case, in ancient sites, 
there was much nitre in the soil. From Junibil the exploring 
party returned to Kut cl Amareh to examine the norihcrii 
branch of the canal towards the Nishan el Kut. This brancli 
ai)pears anciently to have received the waters of a Canal called 
Ghathir el Reshadeh flowing apparently from the north west. 
At 13 miles to the north of Nishan el Kut, a swamp com- 
meuced, which obstructed the direct progress of the exxfloring 
party, who were reduced to considerable straits owing to the 
want of fresh water. At length the bed of the Mari Canal 
was reached, but the former site was only marked by a lino 
of oases. The return journey, though by a different route, was 
equally harassing and a halt was made on the bed of an an- 
cient canal now called the Mokta el Subba. The conclusion ar- 
rived at from the journey was, that unless the Ghathir cl llishadch 
and the Mokta cl Subba were tlie remains of the ancient 
Nahrwan no traces of it were to be fomuU)ctween the village of 
Jessan and the Tigris south of Jarjaraiych. To the N. W. of 
Mokta el Subba well defined traces of the Canal were again 
mpt with. The remains bearthe name of Sliaour they extend how- 
ever, but for a short distance beyond J arjaraiyeh, whose ruins now 
exhibit only insignificant mounds. At Abu Halifiyeli the 
traces were recovered and the bed of the canal, there 70 
yards broad and with banks of 50 feet in height, was the 
road jmrsuod by the expedition. At Imam Imlikli the banks 
became still more elevated and the Nahrwan making a bend 
to the xvest pursued a curved course to Qabr Harbi. Here, 
as the space between the ancient canal and the Tigris 
was increasing every mile and no water was xwocurablo, Com- 
mander Jones was obliged to retrace his stox)s to the Tigris. 
After passing the winter at Baghdad, Commander Jones 
again set out with the intention of finishing the work 
he bad begun. The first point of interest encountered in 
this second Journey w^as the ruins of Mismai, a Parthian or 
^assanian edifice. Its shape is that of an irregular parallel o- 
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points/^ The walls are massive and thick and at the present 
time are about 35 feet a])ove the plain. And the four sides are 
respectively 280, 200, 150 and 95 yards in length. After leav- 
ing Mismai the travcllei’s travelled nearly due south and cross- 
ed the canal for Sitweh which, is the name given to the ruins 
of an extensive town on either bank of the Nalirwan. At Sif- 
weh the canal continues to the south for one mile and there 
meeting with the alluvial tract is conducted along it to the 
south-east. The remains of tlie first of the lateral branches 
that emanated from this magnificent Canal are distant about 
2-i miles from Sifweh- They are on the right bank and arc now 
called the Kushrae cl Khor. At Joziyeh the Khorassan canal for- 
merly joined the Nalirwan. From that place to Chef, where 
the next branch was thrown off, the canal was sti’aiglit as an 
arrow^^ in a line of 128®. Leaving Chef the canal pursues a 
south easterly direction and is joined by the Tamerrah canal 
beyond which it is nearly 100 yards broad. 

At Sisobaneh occurs the first branch from the left bank of 
the canal. Here the Nalirwan makes a curve to the south and 
its course resembles in its sinuosities the natural bed of a 
river ; from thence to Abcrta the canal pursues a more southerly 
course. In Arabic Abcrta signifies the place of crossing and its 
site was probably selected as being upon the liigh road from 
the North East provinces of Persia to the capital of Ctesiphon 
from which city it was distant 17 miles. It is at present 
remarkable as being the only spot where a rain has an erect 
position. The fragment is probably a portion of a massive wall^ 
but the Arabs call it Minareh. 

At Abcrta the canal takes a bend in the opposite direction 
to that at Sisobaneh and an abundance of water from the col- 
lected rains occupies the bed of the ancient stream. This and the 
rich grass meadows that border on the canal have invited a large 
party of Niyadat Arabs to the spot. A little below Aberta are the 
remains of a fort, which originally appears to have been quadran- 
gular with sides of 50U yards in length. The ruin at present is 
known by the name of Tel Tubbel or the mound of the drum. 
About three miles below Tel Tubbel there arc the remains of 
three canals, two from the right bank and one from the left bank 
of the old stream. They all bear the name of Zahreh. Still lower 
down there are some considerable ruins for which the Arabs 
have no name and the remains of the piers of a bridge, from 
whence the Nahrwan pursues a south by east course to ^ Kana- 
tir. The numerous canals thrown out at this place point out 
the district to have , been anciently both thriving and dense- 
ly populated, and a nbblej structure 4n the middle of the bed 
of the Nahrwan shep^ that the, people obtained 
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\le skill in hydraulics. Ou either bank solid walls of well 
constructed brick, gradually approaching each otheiv ^verc con- 
nected by a dam, on each side of which sluices 20 feet wide con- 
trolled the supply of water. The length of the walls was ap- 
parently about 870 feet and they were supported by buttresses. 
U he dam and that part of the side walls exposed to the action of 
the water were ingeniously contrived to prevent the abrading 
effects of the confined torrent ; for, when the fall of the waters 
infringed on the material the bricks were placed edgeways and 
over the ^Yhole there was a durable concrete composed of line 
lime and large pebbles. The bricks used were exactly one foot 
square, kiln burnt, and so hard that it is even now clillieult to break 
or detach them. The plains lying immediately below Kanatir 
having an increased clip it was necessary to build the works 
above mentioned so that the fertilising stream might not bo 
converted into a destructive torrent. Five miles below Kanatir 
are ruins called Sumakeb, so thickly heaped together that 
the mounds of the ruined edifices are at least 50 feet in height. 
Commander Jones considers this place to have been originally 
the most populous on the whole line of the canal. ¥rom 
Sumakeli, southwards, the banks of the Nahrwan arc much 
broken and somewhat lower than the country on the left bank ; 
the course tends more to the south and from Meyahh to 
Qabr Harbi, the point to which the party attained in their 
previous expedition, it is nearly a straight line. Thus Com- 
mander Jones beginning at Kut traced the Nahrwan Canal as far 
as Qabr Harbi and then owing to the scarcity of water was 
obliged to make the best of his way to Baghdad, from which 
place on the following year he set out and traced the canal up 
to the point at which his investigations had previously ended. 
Here the expedition terminated and in the following year ho 
left Baghdad to trace the main conduit north of Diyalch which 
was anciently called Katul cl Kesrawi. 

The Katul el Kesravi^i pursues from Baghdad a winding 
course bending on the whole N.N.W. It formerly had several 
branches the principal one called the Batt having a direction 
nearly duo north and parallel to the Athcim, the l^hyscus 
of Xenophon. The re- opening of the Nahrwan is under con- 
sideration and it would be feasible enough to a Government less 
embarrassed that the Turkish, but with an empty treasury, an 
imp 9 verished population, a dissatisfied soldiery and rebellious 
Tnrfa, the measure can scarcely be put into operation. The con-* 
^ition of the province might however be ameliorated by tlie in- 
troduction of small irrigating steam-engines every one of which 
would display its advantages to the natives of the country by 
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be improved and, in addition to grain of every 

sugar, hemp and opium arc capable of being cultivatcd7^'^^*>8S^^ 


THE TIGUIS ABOVE BAGHDAD. 

Bombay Recordsj No. XLIII, — Neto Series. 

Commander James Ecli: Jones, i. n. submitted to Govern- 
ment on the 5tli of November, 18-16 a narrative of a steam trip 
to the North of Baghdad. 

The steamer left Baghdad on the 2nd of April, 1 846 Mith one 
month^s provision and 21 tons ot coal and firewood. The banks 
of the Tigris presented a beautiful appearance, the river 
■was rising and the weather cool and pleasant. Tlic gardens 
to the north of Baghdad terminate abruptly about two miles 
above Kathcmciii on the right bank, but on the left, after leav- 
ing Moudhem, scattered villages and date-groves are seen as 
bigh as Tel Goosh, from whence to Jedidah the country, at pre- 
sent, is highly cultivated witli wlicat and barley On both 
banks there arc round towers and enclosures, the former 
affording shelter to the cultivators from marauding parties and 
the latter giving shelter for the cattle used in irrigation.. The 
old adage of the sword in one hand and the plough in the other 
is here literally verified. On the riglit bank and west of 
Alunsuriych, the Tarmiych ancient canal leaves tlxc Tigris ; and 
another lai^ge canal, bearing the same name and said to be of 
more ancient date, is seen about one mile and a half below. 
This has now been long dry, hut the northern canal, during the 
high state of the river, still receives a portion of the Tigris, and 
is lost ill the marshes west of Kathctncin. Its direction by com- 
pass was observed to be The whole of the gardens from 

Jedidah to Siudiyah arc watered by the Khalis canal which 
runs ncaidy parallel to the river Diyala. This canal and the 
Dijcil arc the only two of any consideration that the PachaKc, 
can boast of. Beyond Siudiyah the river runs in a more wes- 
terly direction and the Nahrwau is known by the name of El 
Dojm. After passing the Atheim the bottom of the river changed 
to a hard shingle over when the current ran at the rate of 6^ 
miles an hour. There were numerous rapids which the steamer 
could hardly surmount. Her engines appeared partially paralyz- 
ed when on the summit of a rapid, and the revolutions decreased 
from 29 to 23. At the city of Qadesiyeh there are the remain® 
of an octagonal fortress with round towers at each angle- be- 
tween which 16 bastions are placed, 37* paces distant from each 
other. It is built of sun-dried bricks inches square andt 
5 thick. There be that, the city of 
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was one of importance during tlic flourisliing period of tlio Nalir« 
wan, and probably owes its subsequent abandonment to that 
vast canal being allowed to fall into decay Due west of 
Qadesiych there are the remains of a small town called Is- 
tabalat near which the Dijcil canal leaves the Tigris. This 
canal pursues a SE. direction, and, passing the end of the 
Median Wall, the villages ofHarbah and Sumcichah, is finally 
lost near the Tarmiyeh water/^ The Nahrwaii has long since 
fallen to decay. It can still be traced for three hundred miles, 
and the ruins of former cities, met with on its margin, attest the 
flourishing state of Irak during its existence. Vast swamps and 
extensive lakes, in all probability originally caused by its own 
decline, surround it iu every direction, converting this once 
luxuriant and highly cultivated province into hot beds of malaria 
and fever. Its dry bed is now used as a high road by travellers 
and caravans, on account of the protection afforded in the re- 
cesses of its mutilated banks from any of the numerous parties 
W'ho may be out in search of plunder/^ 

The modern, town of Samarrah, which comprises about 35 0 
houses with a Sunni population of about 1,000, is situated in 
the cliffs forming the left bank of the Tigris, and is encircled 
by a strong wall built at the expense of the Shiah population 
of India. It is however a miserable town and owes its cele- 
brity ^ to the tombs of Imam Hussain Askari, and Imam 
Mehdi, who was the last of the Imams reverenced by the Shiahs. 
He is said to have disappeared from the earth at tliis spot, 
and above 10,000 pilgrims resort annually to his shrine* The 
town is farmed out by Government at .£GC0 per annum* The 
report contains two lithographed drawings. To the nortli of 
the town there is a spiral tower, about 163 feet in height, called 
Malwiyeh. 

To the N. N. W. of Malwiyeh are the remains of the Khalifa or 
palace of Motassem. The ruins have vaulted chambers beneath 
them in which the natives firmly believe a lion holds his court. 
Many traditions are attached to these subterranean apartments 
and Jjcckford^s V athek owes its origin to this locality. W. by 
N. of Khalifa there are two groups of ruins which at a distance 
resemble pillars. One group is called Asbik’^ and the other 

Mashuk/^ About 4 miles north of Samarrah there is a 
tumulus called I'e! Alij or the nose bag mound/^ It in all 
probaWii^y marks the site of the Ustrina^^ or pyre upon which 
the; body of the Emperor J ulian was burnt previous to the re* 
mov# of his ashes to Tarsus. 

Prom Samarrah the expedition after passing the ancient 
^^bunltf^ across the Kahrwan arrived at Dur. The village is 
a collection of miserable houses and is historical! v ’interestmfir. 
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inaBmxicli as at tlds place on tlie fonrtli nig-lit aftei’ tlic death 
of Julian the army under Jovian attempted to cross the Ti- 
gris. Lime is found at Dur in great quantities and Baghdad 
is chicily snpjdic'd from this place. The lime is transport- 
ed on rafts which differ in no respect from those in use in the days 
of Herodotus, They are composed of the branches of trees support- 
ed on the inflated skins of sheep and are capable of carrying from 
30 to 4-0 tons. Travelling by raft, as a matter of convenience, 
is far preferable to the land Journey from Moosul to Baghdad. 
But it is attended with danger, for the Arabs occasionally plun- 
der any rafts or passengers which may happen to come within 
their reach. 

At Tekrit there are the remains of a very strong fortress 
built upon a cliff 130 yards long 70 feet broad and 86 
feet in height from the water^s edge, bxit the dclnis of former 
buildings have increased the height to lUO feet. The modern 
town has two mosques, but no minarets. The streets arc kept 
free from filth, and altogether bear an aspect of cleanliness and 
order seldom seen in eastern towns. Four hundred matcMocks 
and guns, which is rather under than a]) 0 vc the true amount, 
can be collected for the defence of the place.'' The margin of 
the river from Tekrit to Khan Kharacinch is now cntii’cly 
peopled by the Shammar, and all communication between 
Tekrit and Moosul is in consequence stoi^ped. They have 
vast herds of camels and sheep, which are seen grazing with 
their beautiful horses on this rich plain, dotted here and 
there with black tents affording a pleasing picture of pastoral 
life, did not the character of the tribe coiitrast sadly 
with its primitive habits." After leaving Khan Kharneineli 
the country on the banks of the Tigris is exceed itigly fertile 
and teems with wild plants of every description. The expedi- 
tion advanced nearly as far as El Fct'iilia, or the o])ening, where 
the Tigris breaks through the hills, and then was compelled to 
return to Baghdad. 


A JOUENEY TIIEOUGII KUEDISTAN TO THE FBON- 
TIER OP TURKEY AND PERSIA. 

Bombay Records, No. XLIJl—New Series. 

Tnn disputes between Persia and Turkey in 1843, threatened 
to involye those Empires in a war that would ill accord with the 
interests of European States^ The jt'iendiy mediation of Russia^ 
and England was however accepted and tho contending p^C^ 
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prepared to submit tlieir long-pending disputes to arbitration. 
So vague was tlie evidence before the Commission wliicb was 
appointed to investigate tlio disputes, that it was deemed ad- 
visable to procure oral testimony from the Chiefs of some of 
the tribes located on the clebatcable grounds. Accordingly iu 
184f, Commander Felix Jones was commanded to bring a de- 
posed Sheikh of the Cha^ab Arabs from Basra to Baghdad; and 
Major Eawlinson, then llcsidcnt at Baghdad, determined to ac- 
company him. 

The expedition left Baghdad on the 1 9th of August^ 1814;, 
and consisted of Major Eawliuson, a British merchant, Comman- 
der Felix Jones and a retinue of some 20 servants and a body of 
mounted troopers. The first halt was at Kliani-beni-sa’ad, whei’'e 
the few wells in its vicinity afibrd only brackish water. It is 
therefore necessary that the traveller stopping at this station 
should supply himself with water from Baghdad. The Diyaleh 
was crossed at Haweidha and the route led through Bakuba 
across the Mahrut canal up to Shehraban, which village is suppos- 
ed to occupy the site of the ancient Apollonia. After crossing the 
Belad Ruz and before entering the defiles of Hamrin it became ne- 
cessary to collect the party to provide against a surprise from rob- 
bers, When they had passed this range, they reached a village call- 
ed Kiz’l Robat and were received by the Chief, Kader Paclia, with 
hospitality. After passing the night with him the cx])editiou jour- 
neyed on to Khanakin which town boassof a splendid bridge of nine 
arches over the Hoi wan. Opposite to Khanakin and on the Per- 
sian side of the stream tlicre is the town of llaji Kara which pos- 
sesses a fine Khan. These places are now the frontier towns lying 
OUth^ main road between Turkey and Persia. Both Khanakin 
and Haji Kara form considerable entrepots for trade, and many of 
the influential houses at Baghdad and Kirmanshah have agents 
there ; gums, galls and otherdrugs abound in the vicinity and might 
be made a source of considerable profit. From Kasri Shirin 
the travellers were escorted by a party of Jut horseman, who form- 
ed a striking contrast to the Arabs. They had fine manly features 
and dressed with a greater regard for show than the Arabs, but 
at the same time they were neither so courageous nor so enduring. 
Near the Khans of Sar Puli Zohab are the remains of the Ilalah 
of the Israelitish captivity ; one of the eight primeval cities of 
the world. Parts of tlie ancient buildings are still seen in section, 
and bricks bearing cuneiform inscriptions similar to those at 
Bal>ylon abound in the vicinity. After crossing the Holwan, 

, th^ plain of Bishiweh, is entered upon. This plain lies between 
the Hujkkani Baud, through a gorge of which the Holwan flows# 
and theymotmtains of Zagros. It is plentifully watered and 
well euMrated* and terminates at the foot of the Taki Girjeah 
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tlie ascent of \Yhicli proved rather laborious to tlic expedition. 
Half way up stands an arch of v/hite marble which is 
doubtless of great antiquity, but now bears neither inscription 
or design. The caravan, alter travelling through roads some- 
times so narrow that they were compelled to travel in single file, 
arri’-xd at the Fort of Sarmil, the ancient boundary of the 
Turkish and Persian empires. Kirrind, a neighbouring village, 
situated in a deep gorge of tlie Zarr range, has a particularly pret- 
ty appearance ; rich gardens, which produce a variety of fruits, 
including the celebrated stonclcss grape, extend up the defile 
and along the base of tlie inomitain. Oahwarah, where the 
party made a halt, is the capital of the Gurau country. It 
contains about 300 liouscs which are fiat roofed and rise in 
terraces on the slope of the moiiataiiu Ten years ago, when 
the Persian fijrccs were comiuaiuled by British oilicers, Major 
Rawlinson ivas jq^poinUal to raise a regiment of Giiraus for the 
service of the StaUi. This lie ucconijdislied, after sonic trouble, 
and resided in this locality until he had brought his new corps 
into a state of perfection almost unknown in these regions. 
He afterwards led this regiment through the intricate passc.^ 
of Liiristan and Susiana, and to this journey, and to his resi- 
dence among the Ouraus, we arc indebted for his admira- 
ble paper on tlie comparative gcograjdiy and liLstorical notices 
of some of the most interesting countries alluded to by anient 
writers ; and wlncB had seldom, if ever, lieforo been trodden by 
the foot of an Europi'an. A great change has, however, hap- 
])ciied since the ih'itish officers were withdrawn, and the corps, 
tiiat before consisted of near tSOO rank and flic, now scarcely 
musters 850 bayonets. Oppression, wages in arrear, irre- 
gular service, and a tln)rongh absence of sybtem, arc the chief 
causes of this decline. The same causes have operated, in a 
more or less degree, on the whole Persian army, under the 
imbecile government of tlic Shah and the tyrannical con- 
duct of provincial governors. At the present time Mohab 
All Khan, the Amir of this province, is compelled to confine 
himself to the city of Kirmanshali, the large tribe of the Calhurs 
having risen, not to seek redress for imaginary grievances, but 
to obtain the justice wliich has hitherto been denied them. The 
extent to which taxation had of late been raised rendered it 
utterly impossible for the poor cultivators to comply with the 
increased demands ; and then the rapacious agents of so worthy 
a master, equally alive to their own interests, resorted to a 
system which in a very short time left the brave but oppressed 
ryot nothing but his sword to subsist by/^ The Gurau Kurds 
are a frank and hospitable race and like mo^t mountaineers arc 
hardy and enduring. Very little is known of their faith. 
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which appears to embody the various doctrines of Judaism^ 
of Christ and of the Shiah Mahomedans. They are termed 
All liahis and are supposed by Major Rawlinson to be of 
Jewish orij^in. It is said that their religion enjoins that at 
certain periods they shall congregate by night on a particular 
spot. On these occasions the greatest license prevails and seems 
to he prescribed by their creed. Both the Ali Ilahi of the 
Zagros and the Anoyrians in Syria may be remnants of the 
early Babylonians^ who in their religious festivals indulged 
in every s])ccics of licentiousness. From Gahwarah the course 
led long the left bank of the Zemkan and after attaining 
the head of the pass of the Kakeh Kazi range, across the 
fertile plain of Mahidashtin the direction ofKirmanshah which a 
few years ago had the reputation of being a thriving city. 
But owing to the rapacity of its successive Governors, to the 
plague and to cholera the number of its inhabitants has been 
reduced from 35 thousand to 24,600. Internally tlie town is a 
inei’e heap of ruins, its bazars are but partially filled and there 
is scarcely any trade but in fruits. Anciently Kirmanshah 
was celebrated for the beauty and richness of its carpets but 
now scarcely one can be obtained. Tabriz is the chief place 
from whence its imports are derived and articles of European 
manufacture find a tolerable sale. The inhabitants have a 
peculiar custom of inscribing upon the tombstone, the sex and 
professions of the defunct by various devicesa The grave of a 
female is shewn by a double comb and tliat of a male by a 
single one. Some few of the tombs arc also decorated with the 
braided tresses of some female relation or friend. During liis 
stay at Kirmanshah, Major RawJiuson paid a visit to the rock 
of Behistan upon which arc numerous inscriptions. At a 
height of 300 feet above the debris at its foot, the face of the 
rock has been chiselled so as to expose a smooth surface. The vsur- 
face may he divided into four tablets. The main one, devoted 
to the sculptures illustrative of the writing beneath them, is the 
largest and is 30 feet in length and 26 in height, of this the sculp- 
tured slab with a pedestal of 1 1 inches occupies fourteen feet ; 
the remaining portion being dedicated to the reception of an in- 
scription written on four columns in the Persepolitan cuneiform 
character. Each of these columns containing 96 lines is six feet 
four inches in breadth ; and a supplementary half column, now 
much defaced, appears to have been added. Immediately to the loft of 
these, as they are viewed, a projecting slab twouty-one feet in length 
exhibits in three columns a transcript in the Median language. Im- 
mediately above the Median tablet, with its base resting upon it, is 
a rock inclining inwards. This has been scarped upon its lace and 
sides and bears an inscription in the Babylonian cuneiform. To th</ 
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rl^ht of the main tablet the rock has been smoothed for a further 
space of six feet and is covered with characters but so much destroy- 
ed that it is difficult to distinguish, their nature. This is probably 
the work of a subsequent age, inasmuch as unlike the former tab- 
lets it does not exhibit careful preparation and has not undergone 
the process of varnishing. The varnish is composed of a hard dinty 
and very durable substance, and were not destroyed by the con- 
stant trituration of rain water is as perfect and smooth as the day 
it was laid on. The letters, which are one and a quarter inch in 
length, exhibit considerable skill on the part of the engraver. 

The sculptures comprise a group of fourteen figures and if the 
three principal figures are excepted, they are deficient in beauty. 
Some of the figures are standing and are attached to each other 
witli a long cord passing round theiiMiecks and their hands are 
bound behind them. Probably the badness of the design and the 
dwarf like forms of this portion of the sculptures are intentional 
and are meant to point out the more exalted position, and therefore 
greater virbues, of their conqueror ; who is of commanding stature 
and is represented in the attitude of a victor with his left foot on 
the body of a prostrate foe, the tenth of the captive group. This 
fig are 'is meant to depict JDarius. His features are well develop- 
ed, and exhibit tliat energy and determination of character for 
which ho was celebrated. A degree of finish and study pervade 
the figure of the monarch, who is singularly enough represented 
with bare feet, while his captives and followers are either sandal- 
clad or wear a coarse wspecies of shoes. His head, surmounted 
by the diadem, displays, after the fashion of the day, a carcfully- 
curlcd mop of bushy hair, extending nearly to the shoulders. 
The upper lip, too, is adorned with an elegant moustache, and 
the board, fantastically disposed in stilf and separately curved 
tresses, adds much to the dignity of his appearance. The left 
hand gras])s the bow, the symbol of regal power ; while tlie 
right is elevated and extended towards the prisoners, in the 
attitude of angry expostulation. The wrists are adorned with 
bracelets, and a girdle or zone, terminating in two tassels, 
encircles the waist of the monarch, and serves to bind the 
flowing tunic that he is habited in. A loose vest or jacket, 
with large open sleeves, completes his attire. The attendant 
guards- in their dress differ but little from the monarch. They 
have sandals on their feet, and the head is only covered with 
a circular cap. The one nearest to majesty also bears the regal 
bow, and a well-stocked quiver hangs pendent at Ms back. The 
furthest removed from the king differs from the last only in 
])eing armed with a spear, wMck is held upright by both hands 
in front, the shaft resting on the ground. 

^^Tlie aerial figure which havers over the centre of the group 
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wolilcl seem to rcprcscTxfc tlio Supreme Being ; and this idea is 
in a measure conhrmed by its also presiding over the sculptured 
monuments of antitj[uity met with at Bersepolis. Some writers 
have imagined that the figure merely denoted the spirit of a 
departed monarch, and was symholieal of the Immaterial sub- 
stance of man. Others have denominated it the ^ Eeroolier^ 
of tlie Zend-Avesta; the soul or spirit that presided over all the 
royal acts — a constant guardian over the regal head ; an emhlem 
of the favouritism of Orxnazd — a type of the anointed of the 
Lord. 

It is a half-length figure, clothed with the short vest similar 
to that ol‘ the king, from which depends a long flowing and plait- 
ed rohCj spread out fan-wise at its skirts ; a zone or girdle, 
terminating in snakc-like ends on either side^ confines this at 
the waist. It is pro]>ably the sacred fillet still worn by all 
ranks of existing Guebres, in Persia, and by the Parsecs on the 
shores of Western India. The priests of the latter wear also 
a plaited robe in some respects similar to that dcscri])cd above : 
a circular ring encompasses the figure in the form of a halo ; 
this has two arms, one on cither side, which may represent wings, 
and would seem figuratively to imply tlxc world and its Omni- 
present Founder. 

^^In the left hand is grasped a circle, the symbol either of 
eternity or dominion ; while the right, with the arm bout and 
fingers extended, points upwards, and perhaps tims typically 
expresses a future state of oxivstcnce. 

The features of this interesting figure, which are however, 
sadly mutilated, can scarcely be recognised, nor can the head-dress 
that it wore be described. The prostrate figure at the feet of 
the king, and the first of the erect cai)tives, are in^ the same 
deplorable condition. Enougli, however, remains of the first 
standing figure to denote a difference of dress from the rest of 
the captives behind him. He is hal)ited in the long robe, ])ro- 
bably of tlie priesthood, which extends to his ankles. The next 
Ixas a shorter robe, reaching only to the knees. Tiie third has a 
similar short tunic, and the fourth a longer garment extending 
to the calf of tiie leg. Each alternate figure then to the end 
of the string is clothed in the dress of the second preceding 
him ; the last being distinguished only by a high conical cap, 
similar to that worn by the PersiauB of the present day. This 
last figure appears to have been subsecpiently added to the group, 
and is carved somewhat deeper into the rock, in a recess ap- 
propriated for the purpose. 

‘’^Scattered about on the face of the sculptured slab, but ge- 
nerally above the head of the figures to whom they apply, are 
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of the province which they misgoverned, or tlie Satrapies over 
which they misruled. These are also in the Persepolitaii cunei- 
form, with their Medic equivalents. The third standing 
figure is, however, an exception to the rnle, for his descriptive 
legend is inscribed on the skirt of his garment, and partly on 
the rock adjoining him. The Babylonian correspondents to 
these several legends are engraved on the pedestal which the 
sculptures occupy, thus forming one great whole, w’hich, for 
elaborateness of conception and skill in design, is scarcely 
surpassed, or even equalled, by any single wn}rk of art in all Per- 
sia, for it contains, in addition to the sculptures, nearly a thou- 
sand lines of complicated writing/^ 

This work of art is situated about a quarter of a mile north of 
the Caravanserai of Behistan and W'iihout the aid of ropes and 
ladder it wvmld be a matter of serious difficulty to reach the 
spot. On the debris of the mountain an isolated stone of a 
triangular shape wais discovered wdlli a rmtgh but well defined 
design of three figuics a little under the natural size. Imme- 
diately above the Khan of Belnstan and about a quarter of a 
mile from the tablet of Darius ; a work, of greater magnitude 
than those described, has been designed. The face of the hill for 
300 feet in length and above 00 in height has been scarped to 
some depth and retains to this clay considerable freshness of 
appearance. 

Major Eawlinson supposes the excavated, scarp was intended 
to receive, or to form, the back wall of a temple or palace ; and 
the numerous aligned slabs, of a massive character, that lie in 
disordered array on the slope at the foot of the hill -would con- 
firm the supposition, and at the same time mark it as an un- 
finished structure, that from soiiie cause had met w’ith interrup- 
tion a short time after the design was couimenccd. The fac, ade 
of the Iniildiiig was to have been approac.hod from the plain by 
a terraced way Ijiiilt on the di'.brh at the base of the moun- 
tain, and a few well -executed capitals at the back of the Khan, 
of an oriental order, attest it as a work of a Sassanian age. 
These ca]>iiuls have carved on two of their sidcB the figures of 
a male and I'cmalc, wdiosc heads are surrounded hj a halo like 
ring, and may repxx?sont Khusru Parviv. and his beautiful Shir- 
in. The other sides hear, in graceful foliation, the elegant 
shaped design of a Thyrsus, and arc wrought in a coarse species 
of marble. In many parts, however, of the more recent work, 
wc can trace, by its black^mcd and worn appearance, the chisel 
of an anterior period ; and it is to this circumstance, and to the 
visible remains of the ‘ phalloi' that lie extended in broken frag- 
ments in front of the scarp, we may identify it not only as the 
spot on which Semiramis established the worship of the fructify- 
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ing principle as instituted by Isis, but as tlic actual site of the tab- 
let on which she caused her own hkeiicss, and those of a hundred 
of her g*uards, to be ])ortrayed by the statuary/^ A description 
of the Tak-i-Bostan sculptures, which w^cre also visited by Major 
Rawlinson, is given in the report ; but they have been visited by 
other travellers, and the sketches of Sir Robert Ivor Porter are 
accurate representations. 

On the 15th of September, the caravan of Commander Jones 
left KirmaTishah and crossing the Mirikh by a bridge of one 
arch resumed their route towards Harunabad. At ♦which place 
there is a part of a slab containing a Grecian inscription. Tlie 
slab is looked upon by the ignorant inhabitants as a talisman 
preserving the district from fever and famine; they accordingly 
refuse to part with it. After leaving Kileh Zanjir, a mined 
fort occupying a strong isolated position on the summit of 
a naturally scarped projection from the N. E. brow of Dalaliu, 
the route was generally N. N. W. towards the town of Zohab. 
This place possesses a strong fort known as Ban Zardch or 
as Kileh Yezdijird and the tomb of Baba Yadgar, which at- 
tracts numerous devotees. From Zohab the next march brought 
the caravan into the territories of Abdullah Beg, a sort of 
freebooter. Major Rawlinson presented him with a watch ; 
but this he refused to accept, so soon as he heard it tick, 
alleging that he was ignorant of such things and lliat he 
believed some live animal was concealed within the case. Leav- 
ing the hill of Semh'am a natural fastness terminating in the 
successive peaks of Sur Khushk, Sartak and Bamn that rise 
to an elevation of 7,000 feet, about 5 miles to the right ; the 
river Diyaleh was crossed at the Gundar ford. The river breaks 
through a defile in the Ihgh range to the IN E.’ and finrsuos a 
west course to Semiram through a deep and prccijiiious gorge 
which is represented as capable of being defended by a hand- 
ful of men against any numbers. When Major Rawlinson 
crossed, it had only about 18 inches of water upon it; but 
in the winter it must be wholly impassable. A little to tin? 
east of the ford the river is navigable for rafts and timber to tlm 
Tigris. 

On the 25th of September, the town of Sulimaniycli tht' capi- 
tal of the Paclialic, was reached. It is a mere collection of 
small atid moan houses containing only 500 dwellings. ''Fho 
narrative closes with an account of Ahmed l^acha, who in 1844 
ruled over that part of Kurdistan and Commander Jones com- 
menced his homeward journey on the 15th of September. 
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UESEARCIIES IN LOWER MESOPOTAMIA. 

Bombay Itecords^ No, XLTIL — New Senen. 

In Marcli, 1850, Commander Jones set ont from Baghdad on a 
surveying lour through a portion of Babylonia and Lower 
(’haldea. A steamer moving to allotted stations on the river; 
accompanied the movements of Commander Jone^s party 
on land ; thus enabling the land party to fix their position 
with great accurac}^ from day to day. The course of the 
expedition was along the west bank of the Tigris, partly 
on the line of the old Mosul road, which owing to tlic encroach- 
ment of the Arabs was abandoned some 50 years age. Iinaiedi- 
ately to the cast of a large canal called Natliriyat there arc^ the 
remains of a large city called Abu Sakhr. It was iqnvards of a 
mile in diameter aiid is now Cjuitc levelled, tluj surface of the 
ground being strewn with brick and fine ])ottciy. About an 
bourns ride from Abu Sakhr there are the ruins of an old 
town called ^Akbara. The tomb of Kof Ali is tlic only por- 
tion now standing, though it must have been an important place 
and owes its abandonment, like the other towns in the neighbour- 
hood, to a great and sudden change in the course of the Tigris. 
The neighbourhood is visited by parties of Bedouin Arabs who 
remain concealed amongst the ruins in the hopes of meeting with 
caravans of pilgrims on their road to Samara. The capital of 
the Dijeil district in which Commander Jones w'as now travel- 
ling is a miserable village called Sumcychcb. It numbex’s about 
200 mud huts inhabited by cultivators of the Shiah sect. The 
district which includes ^00 square miles of the ])urest alluvial land 
surrounded on all sides by water is farmed out for £H77 sterl- 
ing per annum. But little is known of the early history of the 
Dijeil canal which loaves the Tigris in the neighbourhood of an 
ancient town called Istablat. In a. n. IJiKl it was a stream of 
50 yards in breadth and of a proportionate (l(q)th and was span- 
ned by a bridge which still remains. It is Diiilt on Saracenic 
arches having intermediate with thou three minor arched sluices 
or ways; the whole structure is composed of fuic kiln hunit 
bricks. Above the arches on either side there is an Arabic 
itiscription in relief. Ihc letters are composed of brick lot into 
a frieze work tablet, enclosed within an ornamental border of 
great taste and beauty. A facsimile of the iuRcription is given 
in the report. 

The next object of interest which was visited by the exploring 
party was the ridge called Chali Batikh hitherto identified with 
the Median wall of Xenophon. The ridge bears evidence of 
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great antiquity, but Commaxifler Jones says tliat tbe illusion 
that has hitherto existed of its being identical with the Median 
wall of Xenophon, or the rampart of Semiramis of Strabo, must 
be dispelled, for neither in its construction nor extent will it in 
any way answer the description of the ancient writers, being, in 
point of fact, a mere dike thrown up diverting for the course of 
'vrater, and discontinued when that purpose had been accom- 
plished.^^ The modern Manjur was also visited and was identified 
with the ancient town of Opis. Excavations would doubtless con- 
firm the identity and -would besides develop many relics of 
a past age, for it was no inconsiderable place, put the em- 
porium of a country which at the time of the Macedonian 
conquest possessed a revenue of j 65, 80,00,000 sterling. The 
awful change that has taken place is attributable in a great 
degree to the change in the course of the rivers; the appearance of 
the country denotes that some sudden and overwhelming mass of 
water must have prostrated everything in its way. The Tigris, 
as it anciently flowed, issoento have left its channel andtohavc ta- 
ken its present course through the most flourishing portion of the 
district. Towns, villages canals, men, animals and cultivation 
must thus liave been cngulphcd in a moment. The change in the 
bed of the Tigris was in all probability caused by an earth" 
quake. The date of the irruption may })c assigned to the era 
of Kliusru Parviz. From Manjur Comniandor Jones traversed 
the country in a North East direction hut his course is traced 
out in the map affixed to the report. 


MEMOUl OF THE PllOVlNCE OF BAGHDAD. 


Bombay Records, No. XL11L’---Ncw Series. 


The Memoir was submitted to Government on the 10th of 
April, 1855 and is accompanied by the ground plan of the city 
of Baghdad, l^’or five Inindred years Baghdad was the abode 
of the Ahassido Khalifs and with more or less intermption tbe 
seat of the empire of tlic world. After the total destruction of 
Seleucia and Ctesiphon, whore the episcopal chairs had been 
established by the first missionary fatlicrs, the eastern mC" 
tropolitans were invested hero, and the title of Bishop of 
Babylon still pertains to the archiopiseopal see; at present more 
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appears that tire \TcstGrn side of the Tigris was the chosen site 
for the original Baghdad; the larger portion of the town ; now 
to the east of the riverj having risen from a military position^ 
and enlarged afterwards to suit the growing extent of the 
population ; as individual families settled from noniade lifC;, or 
as immigrants from more distant places. The new city was 
added to also hy the remnants still lingering around the ruins 
of Ctesiphon and Scleuoia ; and, captives and others, 

cither brought or invited froiu lands over \ybich the early 
Khaiifs extended their arms, the city and tracts around soon 
became a highly populated district. All writers enlarge upon 
the masses that comprised its population in its more prosperous 
periods, though there is gi'oat discrepancy in enumeration. At 
the funeral of Ihn Hanhal, a nmch-vcucratcd Maliomedau sage, 
w'ho died at Baghdad in a. d. 855, we arc told eight hundred 
thousand men and sixty tlionsand w^omon formed a procession 
to his grave, and that near twenty thousand infidels became 
converts to Mahomedanism on tijc day of his death. "Wiili 
every allowance for exaggeraiion, both in rc^spcct to this state- 
ment, and to tlic number of three hundred and sixty Ijaths 
mentioned as being requisite to the ]mrifi cations of its inhabi- 
tants hy other authors, wc must admit the fact of its multitudes 
ill a great degree ; especially as the deserted tracts, covered as 
they are wdth the broken remains of edifices and canals, speak in 
favour of its truth. The myriads that were slain after the sack 
of Baghdad hy llalaku in a. b. 1357, and l)y (Tamerlane) in a. n. 
1400, incredible as the accounts arc, show how prolific the num- 
bers were ; the former, hy the smallest accounts, having massacred 
in cold blood three hundred thousand of the dofeuders of the 
city; while the latter erected beyond the gates, a^5 a tropliy of 
Ids prowess, a couple ofjiyramids which were constructed of the 
heads of ninety thousand of its most infiucuiial people. At the 
present time the census is about sixty thousand, having in the 
last thirty years dwindled from one hundred thousand to thiw 
amount from various causes, the chief of whicli being a groat 
plague and inundation in 1831, and minor ones in the forms of 
mal-adminisiration hy successive ra])acious governors/^ The 
•wealth of the world at one time appears to have centred in this 
spot and manufactures, commerce, sciences and arts all flou- 
rished under the fostering care of many of the Khaiifs. ^'Thc 
splendour of the court at Baghdad in those days excelled auy- 
tldng that was known. It is true it was a display of barbaric^ 
magnificence, but the usages of the ago must bo csonHidcrcd in 
contemplating it. In the annals of Abulfoda wc are treated with 
the programme of the pomp exhihited in the cotirt of the Khalif 
A1 Moktadar on the reception of an ambassador from (1 recce. 
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The array was drawn up to the immhcr of one liimdrcd and 
sixty thousand naen, Tlic Khalif liimscH; surrounded hy his 
chief ministers and favourite slaves covered with ^old and 
jewels^ resembled a planet amid a galaxy of stars. Eunucl)s^ 
black and white, with inferior officers to the amount of eight 
thousand, served as a foil to these gems. Silk and gold- 
embroidered tapestry, numbering thirty-eight thousand pieces, 
ornamented the ])alace walls, and on a curious tree of gold and 
silver were perched a variety of birds whose movements and 
notes were regulated hy machinery. Twenty-two thousand 
carpets covered the floors, and a variety of vessels, each splen- 
didly decorated, floated on the broad stream of the Tigris before 
the windows of the palace, while a hundred lions in charge of 
their keepers lent a contrast to the glittering scene. 

Its institutions boasted of authors, physicians, and phi- 
losophers ; and in their libraries were stored a vast number of 
hooks, all manuscripts, for printiDg \vas not then invented. 
We may judge of their amount, when it is related that a doctor 
declined the invitation of a Sultan of Bokhara, because his 
hooks alone would have required four hundred camels for their 
transport. 

Moucy too must have been alike plentiful in its treasxuies. 
The founder of Baghdad, Al Mansur, is reported to have left 
at his death about tliirty millions sterling. II is son expended 
three millions in a single pilgrimage to Mecca ; and we read of 
a Vizier having founded a (Jollcgo at the charge of two hundred 
thousand pieces of gold, endowing it at the same time with an 
annual sum equivalent to seven thousand ])ounds. What, then, 
must have been the revenue which admitted of such a drain on 
the coffers of Baghdad? Wc learn from a financial documcmt, 
drawn up by one Ahmed Ibn Mahomed during the reign of the 
Khalif Al Mamun, that from the various tributes reccfivod in 
specie and kind, it amounted to about (>0,00, 000 stcrlitig. As 
a dependency of Turkey in 1854 its revenue is under .£3,50,000. 
The enclosed area within the present walls of Baghdad contains 
seven hundred and thirty-seven acres; the eastern ])ortlon of the 
city extending over five hundred and ninety-one, and the western 
over one hundred and forty-six acres. The foundation of the Bagh- 
dad walls dates from tlie third century of the llcjireli, when alarms 
w^ere first experienced from without. The decline of the place is 
well marked on the face of them, for there arc marked upon 
them all shades of patchwork during successive centuries even to 
the ^ wattle and dab ^ embankments, hastily thrown up as stop- 
gaps, where, to prevent smuggling, the authorities have been too 
poor to give a more substantial repair. It has ten round towers, 
half enclosed within the outer wall, which, where they are situ- 
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ated, forms a scmi-luiie around tlicm. These are solid construc- 
tions of brick with embrasures, and some few cannon on each. 
Many of them are of large calibre, long and heavy, and fine speci- 
mens in copper and brass of the ornamented gnus such as were 
cast in the fiourishing periods of the Turkish empire. Most of 
them were cast in Baghdad, which cannot now boast of a foundary 
capable of making a small ordinary caiiiiou. Tiicre are some 
iron pieces of various nations, brought, doubtless, by the Tigris 
from Basreh, where they have been ])rocurod from foreign ships. 
Most of the pieces are sadly honeycombed, and their enormous 
vents show they have had much use in their day. Little da- 
mage need be apprehended from them now, crippled as they are 
in carriages ; some of them even lying on the piatfortn without 
any at all. There is some talk of converting them into copper 
and brass money ; but the didiculty is, how to break tlieiii up for 
coining: and to remove them bodily, A strong* (mibankment 
girts the ditch on the outside; and situated at irrt'gular intervals 
between the round towmrs are buttresses, or half bastions of un- 
equal dimensions, to give strength to the encarpe or revetment 
of the wall, as well as to protect it by a flanking fire, being, 
like the wall itself, lonpholcd for musketry. On the inside this 
wall is exposed only for thirteen feet, the rest being concealed 
by a thick rampart of earth, which strengthens it and serves at 
the same time to protect the enceinte from inundations of the 
river, which fills the moat and prcvsses hard upon the fortifications. 
The wall afibrds some shelter to its defenders by being poorly 
arched, somewhat in the form of casemates ; over these is a road- 
way a few feet broad ; the top of the wall, which is embattled, 
acting as a parapet above it. The circuit of the eastern fortifi- 
cations, including the river face, is ten thousand six hundred 
yards, that of tlic west being five thousand eight hundred yards; 
making an entire length of sixteen thousand four hundred yards 
of wail, an extent of brick work nearly e([uat to nine miles and two 
and a quarter furlongs of English statute measure. Such, how- 
ever, is its state, that it oilers scarcely any impediment to a 
well appointed force, as a breach could be effected any where in 
a few minutes^ cannonade ; and the numerical strength of the 
garrison and fighting population is so small as to be incapable of 
covering the dcfencei, if threatened in more points than one. 
On the river face the town is quite open ; and, with small steam- 
ers, or gunboats, judiciously anchored so us to command the 
sheriahs, or landing-places, an invading force might take posses- 
sion of the place, either through the windows or balconies of 
the houses, or by a deliberate march through the open streets. 
The citadel offers only the same defences as the town/^ Views 
of Baghdad are attached io the memoir to wliich are appended 
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llic prices of the difFereiit sorts of provisions procurable iu 1855 
and tables C}dubiiing the disposition of the Eastern portion of 
the town. Bullocks then cost from 800 to 600 piastres eachj 
coffee sold for about 225 piastres per 18 lbs, and camels 
for slaughter at from 400 to lOOO piastres^ potatoes and spi- 
rits were not always procurable and bread sold, for 8 pias- 
tres a pound. The coins in use are very numerous and 
of all nations ; but that with the greatest circulation is the 
Mahomed Shah Kerau and the Shamie is used amongst the 
Arab tribes to the south of Baghdad who prefer it to every 
other. In reducing these coins to their equivalent in Eupees, the 
Eiege Piastre has been taken as the standard at the rate of 21 
per Mahomed Shah Koran, and 209 M. S. Kcrans per 100 Rs. 
in consequence of its being that hy which the value of the others 
is coinptited. All accounts are however, kept by the native 
merchants in Kamrneri Bcshlios.^^ The Paclialic of Baghdad at 
the present lime extends from the Northern shores of the Per- 
sian Gulf along the Euphrates river as far upward as An ah 
where the Aleppo districts commence. From thence a line 
drawn across Mesopotamia to the Hamrin range of hills (wlicro 
it crosses the Tigris) and led eastward so as to include the pro- 
vince of SulLmanyeh in Kurdistan, bounds ifc to the nortlq its 
eastern limit being then defined by the line of the Sliirwan and 
Diyalcli rivers as far as Khanaldn, whence it skirts the foot of the 
Zagros, including the great plains as far as the Kerha river west 
of llawizeli, and tlicncc to the angle formed hy the mooting of 
the Shat al Arab and Mahomcrah streams.'’^ With the cxce])- 
txon of Baghdad itself there is scarcely a fixed abode deserving the 
name of a town, tliough Basreh and others arc dignified with 
this title. The great plains of the Tigris arc iuhahited hy 
nomades whose various tilhes give great trouble to the Govcni- 
ment. The most powerful arc the Montafik, between Semawck 
and Basreh, and the Beni Laam who inhabit the plains east of 
the Tigris axid south of the Diyalch as far as Kut al Amarch. 
The form of administration in Baghdad is based on that of Con- 
stantinople. The old deN-[)otic rule no longer continues and there 
is now a Council, at which the Pacha presides, wliich hears and 
determines all cases. The customs^ duties of Baghdad have been 
in the decline for jxiany years, owing the opening of the 
northern roads for tlic entrance of Russian and Ihiglish maim- 
factured goods into Persia and Asia Minor by Syria and the 
Black Sea. The report gives tlic Jcngtli of the Caravan jour- 
neys from Baghdad to various places, and proceeds. 

The Euphrates has entirely lost its character as a navigable 
river, for many years past, owing to the embankments which 
formcrlv controlled the soritm floods between Sukesh Sheukhand 
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Koriieh liaving been swept away about 10 years back ;ancl tlie 
clisaraetcr of tlic tribes on its banks offers a serious bar to its 
iiefuliicss for tbe purposes of commerce. Tlie Tii^iis^ on the con- 
trary is navigable from tbe sea to Eaglidad at all seasons of tbe 
year by very ordinary steam vessels drawing three feet of water 
and tbe tribes arc less violent and exacting tliaii those on the 
Euphrates. Both rivers however could, under a good Groveni- 
ment, he made navigable ; but as it is, they become more destruc- 
tive and less useful every year. '' The tides indiiciicc the stream 
of the rivers as far as one hundred and fil'ty miles from the sea, 
but the Hood is not observed to run contrary to their course for 
the last thirty miles of tins distance, in which it operates as a 
check upon the current, and tins only when its force is not very 
strong during the freshes the flood is sometimes observed 
to fail altogether except on the spring tides ; at which times 
the rise and fall, from the bar to Basrch, averages about eight 
feet, and this diminishes gradually to the llud river on tlie Tigris 
and to Negayl) on the Euphrates, where a couple of inches 
of daily swell serves to mark the limit of this phenomenon 
in nature ; and taking as the zero of the scale the junction of 
the Tigris and llluphrates, ten inches for every twenty miles 
of river course will, as near as possible, mark the annual grada- 
tions in rise from the lowest level at the various places where the 
distances touch. 

The best native boats in use are well adapted for their work. 
They arc strongly built; and, thaugh rough, are of an excellent 
model. They draw, Avlicn laden, from four and a half to six and 
a half English feet, according to the season. These alone go as 
far as Basreli. They carry from eighty to one hundred and 
twenty tons, and sail w^eil when they can profit by the 
wind, wdiich is very seldom on the passage up stream. The 
journey from Basrcli to Baghdad occupies with a single band of 
trackers from forty to sixty clays ; with a doable sot, a cargo has 
been brought to the city in tweniy-twm days. 'Idie distance by 
the river is little short of five hundred miles. On the upper 
part of tlie stream near Baglidad there is another form of boat 
used called Siffiueh aud Tcra(hih. Tlicy are curiosities in mo- 
del and construction, aud are entirely coated with bitumen on 
the outside, or the »eam would otlierwisc flow through them. 
They cannot have changed from the earliest periods; indeed, it is 
not unlikely that tUoir lines are those of the Ark of the Patriarch 
diminished only to suit modern requirements. The first named 
is used for bringing small wood from the jungles at no great 
distance, for the supply of the town and for otlioj* local wants. 
The second is small and chiefly employed in not fishing. The 
better sort of fuel is, however, brought to Baghdad in the Basreh 
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trading Ijoats^ for it is plentiful only in the jungles around Kut 
and the live river. Ihe Gufa, or ‘^coracle/ a wicker basket 
coated with bitumen, is the ordinary vessel in use for pass- 
ing the 'higris and for service near the town. It is very ancient, 
being meutioued by Herodotus and portrayed also on the sculp- 
tures of Nincvcli.'’^ Commander Jones here gives a list of the 
various animals of the province and appends a report upon the 
tribes of Irak family by family. 


TilE TOPOGRAPHY OP NINEVEH. 

Bombay Becords, No, XXIIL — Neto Series. 

CoMMAxnini Felix Jones observes that tliough the researches 
oi‘ ijayard and Boita have given us an insiglit into the econo- 
my of the Assyrians, yet they have not described Assyria as 
she is and it is lliis want wdiioli he wishes to supply. 

The site of ancient Nineveh was admirably selected. Uudula- 
tioii and vale, ridge and pkiiu alike capable of tillage offered 
a sufficiency of pasture. Crossed too as the tract is by many 
water-courses and generously visited with dews and winter 
rains the tract ^Yas tlieu as now doubtless a most fertile re- 
gion. Of the Nineveh ruins the features which first attract 
notice are tlio hills of the Jcbel Makluh and Mar Daniel, hut 
the attention is soon drawn from these to the numerous 
tumuli which cover ihe jilaiiu They are all the undoubted 
work of the human race, but whether of the Assyrian period or 
of a Parthian era, there arc at present some doubts. Some 
r(ffcr them to tlic latter, principally from the absence of any 
thing tangible to theorize upon in the more regular tumuli ; 
most of which, as at present see them, being mere mounds 
of earth elevated in different place to licights varying from 20 
to 80 feet above the plain. Others, such as the great pyramid 
at Nimrud, arc found to he regular structures of sun-dried 
brick ; observable only when the interior of the mound is axw 
rived at, from the action of the clemcntaii>n the otitside having, 
in the course of time, reduced the material to the consistency 
and form of its original earth. The principal ones have square 
platforms, at present but little raised above the plain, though 
evidently connected in some way with the higher structures 
adjoining them, Though now rounded, and for the most part 
preserving a beautiful conical outline, we arc disposed to think 
f>f them were oriainaliv of a nvramidal form, the gradual 
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crumbling of tlie apex and falling debris having served to 
obliterate the angles in the lapse of time/^ 

The Tigris^ Zab and Khosr-su were the rivers which watered 
Nmcveh and served besides as a means of defence. The prin- 
cipal wall is that on the east side. It is raised on the crest of 
a spur of the rock; selected for the site of the town^ and forms 
a slight curve in the direction of the rock with its convexity to 
the north-east hy east. This wall crossed the Khosr. The 
wall to the north averages^ in its present crumbled state, forty- 
six feet above the actual soil, and a slope partly artificial and partly 
formed of the debris of the wall forms a glacis of 130 feet hori- 
zontal wicltli into the city Moat which is 10 feet deep. This 
portion of the wall is G,800 feet in length while that to the 
south of the Khosr varying little from it in height or breadth, is 
9,200 feet long having, at 4,000 feet, where the main road to 
Baghdad passes through, two elevated tumuli, from which much 
pier masonry bearing cuneiform legends has heeu extracted. 
At 7,8bO feet from the Khosr there is another elevation wliich 
probably acted as a keep to the work. The north wall cxends from 
the North Bast angle of the city in a perfectly straight line, its 
length is 7000 feet nearly.* To the cast of a gateway in this 
wall, wliich now leads to the great mound of Koiyunjik, there 
is an elevated circular mound covering some splendid speci- 
mens of colossal sculpture. The west face of the city was ori- 
ginally washed by the Tigris and was further protected by a wall 
13, GOO feet long, which runs, during 3,500 feet of its course at 
an accurate right angle from the North wall first described. 
This portion is broken ])y many gaps and its dimensions as com- 
pared with the eastern wall arc inferior and low. 

In general language the enclente of Nineveh may be said to 
form a tuncated triangle the sides of which figure ]\ave a length 
respectively of 16,000, 7,000, le3,G00 and 3000 feet ; thus the 
circuit of the city was altogether seven miles and four furlongs 
of English statute measure. The contained area is about 
18,000 acres, and if to each inhabitant of the city be allot- 
ted 50 square yards Nineveh would only have accommo- 
dated a population of 1,74,000 persons. But of the existing 
remains of Nineveh, the most remarkable and interesting are 
undoubtedly the grea’Pinounds bearing, at the present time, the 
appellations of Koiyunjik and Nebhi Yunus.^^ Koiyunjik has 
proved one of the greatest repositories of Assyrian art and 
covers a space of about lOO acres of ground. Ncbbi Yunus the 
other artificial tumulus covers an area of about 40 acres. 

Upon this mound there is a conspicuous white building said to 
be the tomb of the prophet Jonah. The site, which is there- 
fore ill Mahomedan eyes sacred, is used as a burying place. 
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Thus the excavation of the tumulus is excessively cliniciilt and its 
contents are still unknown ; though no one doubts but that it 
contains the remains of such a stately edifice as its neighbour. 

The above emiiieiices exhibit the only vestiges that are in any 
way remarkable within the area of Nineveh. There arc, how- 
ever, some low mounds of debris accumulated north-west of 
Koiy unjik, which point out the situations of buildings ; and, on 
the rising grounds to the east, here and there, may be traced 
the alignments of others just above the surface of the soil. 
They offer nothing of interest, aiidwe agree in the opinion given 
by other travellers, that the enclosure never contained any vast 
connected pile of buildings, like our modern cities, ])ut on the 
contrary, exhibited spaces of garden, and occasionally plots of 
open ground spread over with tents, as may be seen at present 
wnthin the enceinte of Baghdad.^^ With regard to the site of 
Nineveh, Commander Jones differs in opinion from Layard, who 
transfers the capital of Assyria to Nimrud, which place as com- 
pared with Nineveh is, in size, insignificant. What remains of 
its enceinte occupies an area of a little less than a thousand 
acres. ^‘‘The nortbern half of the city only appears to have been 
protected by regular walls, which aln still traceable ; but, unlike 
similar structures at Nineveh, they could not have been remark- 
able for great altitude or dimensions. The more prominent and 
regular walls of tlie city arc as near as possible in the cliretjtiou 
of the true cardinal ])oints; the northern one having an outwork 
or projociing buttress just midway in its length. Gates appear 
to have been situated at uncertain intervals in the wali/^ It 
was from Nimrud tkat Layard obtained the majority of his Assy- 
rian remains. The report concludes with a short account of 
the Nineveh survey, and tables arc appended for the construction 
of the general map of Assyria and Mesopotamia. 


COMMEllCE AND SHIPPING OE THE STRAITS 
SETTLEMENTS. 


Fori85d-55. t 

DETAfLEU statements of the trade of the Straits SettlemenfcF? 
have been published during some years. The means for ob- 
taining these returns consist of an ofliec at each station for the 
registry of imports and exports, llegulation lit. of 1833 provided 
that no goods wore to be landed or sliippcd without certain ])rc- 
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not state wlio is liable to the penalty, nor is there any discretion, 
allowed in imposing it. The most gross and the most minute 
infraction of the law are subject to a like penalty. Under 
these circumstances the returns made to the office are purely 
voluntai’y. They may he made or they may be withheld. They 
may be^correct or merely imaginary. There are no means of 
testing their accuracy and no advantage can be gained by giving 
in a bon4 fide statement. If then it be deemed that the correct- 
ness of the returns is more important than the freedom of the 
Ports measures must he taken to enforce the former whatever 
may become of the latter. 

The statement for the Prince of Wales Island was drawn up 
rmder the direction of the Eesident Councillor and submitted to 
the Governor of the Straits Settlements on the 1st of February, 
1856. 

The tables exhibit the quantity and value of the imports and 
exports by sea, the quantity and value of the imports re-exported, 
and the number and tonnage of the square rigged vessels which 
arrived and departed during the year. Owing to some places 
of consequence not being in the printed forms, the Nicobars, 
Arracan, Moulmein and Rangoon are included under the head 
of Pegu, Pungah under the head of Siam, and the West Coast of 
the Peninsula under the head of Sumatra. 

The total value of the trade at Prince of Wales Island, or 
Penang, according to the periodic statements appears to be 


For 1851-52, 

Rs. 1,59,84,621, 

For 1853-54, 

Rs, 1,95,17,474, 


For 1852-53. 

Rs. 1,68,73,475. 

For 1854-55. 

Rs. 2,05,03, 774. 


From the above statement it will be seen that the trade though 
large is but slightly increasing. 

The accompanying table exhibits the value of the imports 
during the years 1853-54 and 1854-55. But, out of Rs. 
1,02,22,373 which is given by the table as the value of the 
imports, there was Rs* 19,57,408 treasure. The chief articles 
of import are cotton goods, which in 1854-55 were valued at 
Rs. 14,48,882. 



COMPARATIVE STATEMENT •>/ 
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Increase^ CompaBy^s Ilupees_, 



COMPARATIVE STATEMENT of the Value of Ewpoi'ts at Penang during the Official Years 

lS53-34j 1854-55. 
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The^ value of tlie exports from Penang during the official year 
1853-54; 1854-55 is shewn by the statement appended: — 
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The chief products of Penang and forming an important item 
in the exports are spices and sugar^ the growth and inainifacture 
of the latter being now almost entirely confined to Province 
Wellesley^ the slip of territory on the Peninsula forming the 
Harbour of Penang. The quantity of sugar exported shews the 
extent to which the manufacture is now carried on. 

Export of Sugar from Penang, 


1851-5.2, 
Piculs 48,510, 
1853-54, 
Piculs 56,875, 


1852-53. 
Piculs 54,888. 

1854-55. 
Piculs 60,352. 


The value of the spices exported during 1854-55 was Rs. 
7,86,235. The imports re-exported during thesamc year were valued 
at Rs. 99,25,476 and the treasure re-exported was Rs. 23,81,938. 
The number of square rigged vessels which arrived at the port 
from ports not subject to the Bengal Presidency was 365 and 
their tonnage was 79,095 tons. The number of square rigged 
ships which departed to ports not subject to the Bengal Presi- 
dency was 363 and their capacity was 76,902 tons. In addition 
1,322 native craft of a total tonnage of 27,813 tons arrived, and 
2,062 with a tonnage of 35,014 tons departed. 

The Governor of the Straits Settlements in transmitting the 
returns of the export and import trade of Malacca observes 
that under the present system they are a mere set of figures of 
no value or use to any one ; and in addition mentions that 
if the Governor General in Council will permit him to prepare 
trade statements of his own, he will engage without further 
expense to furnish within a reasonable period all possible in- 
formation that can be useful and interesting both to those on 
the spot and to those at a distance ; but if it be considered indis- 
pensable that the information required should be drawn up in 
the form used in the Duty Ports he must apply for an enlarg- 
ed expenditure and at the same time cannot add in any way to 
the value or interest of the information to be afforded. 

The great value of trade statements seems to Mr. Blundell to 
be ^'to afford the Mercantile world the means of obtaining, 
at the earliest practicable date, some knowledge of the amount, 
nature and course of the trade of a Port, and the earlier this 
information can be given to the Mercantile Community the more 
valuable will such Statements become j but to comment in 1856 
on a trade of which the Returns do not extend beyond April, 
1856, seems unnecessary, as it certainly will bo uninteresting to 
those who may bo connected with the trade/^ Owing to the 
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is but a sliaclow of wliat it formerly was. The Talue of the im- 
ports during 1854-55 was Rs. 35,77,558 of which Rs. 11,29,738 
was the value of the imported treasure. The merchandise export- 
ed during the same year was estimated at Es. 37,47,382 and 
there was treasure exported to the amount of lls. 7,39,727. The 
chief item of the export trade is tin, of which a statement is 
annexed ; — 


1851-1852. 

1852-1853. 

1853-1854. 

1854-1855. 

Quantity. 

Viduo. 

Quantity. 

Yaluo. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Piculs. 

25,487 

Bupoos. 

9,17,582 

Piculs. 

22,185 

Jlupccs. 

7,98, GCO 

i 

Piculs. 

20,463 

Rupees. 

10,23,150 

Piculs. 

21,928 

Rupees. 

11,15,674 


The number of ships including country craft which arrived 
was 1,507 and their total capacity was 57,630 tons. The ships 
which departed during the year possessed a tonnage of 66,885 
tons and their number was 1,428. All the ships both of the arri- 
vals and departures were under British colours with the excep- 
tion of some native craft. 

The Resident Councillor at Singapore in submitting the trade 
returns for 1854-56 remarks that “ although there is an appa- 
rent decrease in the trade, yet this ought to excite no surprise con- 
sidering the large increase as shewn in the returns for 1863-54; 
the year ending 30th April, 1856 will exhibit results quite as 
satisfactory.’’* The aggregate trade at the date of the trans- 
mission of the statement was little short of 10 millions sterling, 
and the influx of shipping; the demand for land and godowns 
suited for commercial purposes; the rapid extension of the town ; 
the increase of banks and the stability of merchants and all traders 
indicated a gratifying and high state of prosperity. 

The report further states that it would be quite a waste of time 
to dilate upon the defective state of the commercial Returns 
which accompany the despatch. 

“ The value of Merchandise imported and brought on the Re- 
turns for 1854-55, independent of goods transhipped, and the in- 
termediate trade with Penang and Malacca, aggregated Rupees 
2,85,36,543, and the Treasure and Bullion Rupees 81,57,894, 

*1110 value cf tie goods exported from Bingapore during 1853-56 was Es. 
4*42,72,290 which shews aix inersaso of Bs* 1,02,72,^17 ; whilst the value of tho 
iiaport was Bs, 49,14,41,67^ which hicroase of Its. l,16,9o,44o. 
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sliowiiig a decrease eomxoarcd ^vith tlic previous year as here 
elucidaled : — 

Merchandise imported in lS53-^)4, Eapocs 31,915,408 0 0 

Mercliandise imported in 1854-55, ,, 2,85,30,543 0 0 


Decrease, Company's Exipces 33,78,925 0 0 


Treasure and Dull ion nnporteci ill 1853-54, Eupees 95,61,4 13 0 0 
Treasure and Bullion imported in 1854-55, „ 81,57,891 0 0 


Decrease, Company's Eupees 14,03,549 0 0 


The estimate value of Exports in 1854-55, not including Penang 
and Malacca, was as follows, compared willi tlie year 1853-54 : 
Merchandise exported in 1853-54, ... ... Eupees 2,38,97,889 0 0 

Merchandise exported in 1854-55, ... ... „ 2,35,15,720 0 0 


Decrease, Company’s Eupees 3,82,169 0 0 


Treasure and Bullion exported in 1853-54, Eupees 1,01,80,176 0 0 
Treasure and Bullion exported in 1854-55, „ 69,37,322 0 0 


Decrease, Compa ny's Eupees 32,42,854 0 0 

The amount of Imports and Exports, including Treasure to and 
from Penang and Malacca, was as under ; 

In 1853-5 1, ... Eupees 67,48,966 0 0 

In 1854-55^ „ 65,98,141 0 0 


Decrease, Compa ny's Eupees 1,50,825 0 Q 

The general result of the Couuncrco of Singapore during 1854-55, as 
ex hibited in the Eeturn, is as follows : 


Imports, 

Imports, Penang and Malacca,... 

Exports, 

Exports, Penang and Malacca,.., 


Merchandise. 


2,85,36,543 

24,13,266 

2,35,15,720 

17,29,710 


5,61,95,239 


Treasure. 


81,57,804 
6,38,514 
69,37,322 
18, 16, {>21 


1,75,60,381 


Total. 


3,66,01,437 

3{J,51,810 

3,04,53,042 

36,4f>,331 


7,37,45,620 


Total, Company’s Eupees, _ 

Every dependanue may be placed in the Snipping Eoturhs parti- 
cularly of Square-rigged Vessels; the inward Tonnago of all classes 
aggregated^ 4,00,293 Tons 


Arrived in 1853-54, 
Arrived in 1854-55, 


Increase, 


8(£uare-riggecl 

Voascls. 

Tons, 

1,028 

3,40.907 

1,030 

3,19,080 

2 

27,917 DocreaKo. 
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Junk, Prows, Ac. 

Tons. 

Arrived ill 1853-51, 

2,61)5 

87,390 

Arrived in 1854-55, 

2,1/11 

81,213 

Decrease, 

194 

0,177 


The chief productions of Singapore and forming a considera- 
ble part of her export trade are pepper and gamhier^ both of 
which arc extensively cultivated in the interior. The value of 
the Gambicr exported in 1853-54 was Rs. 13^20^414 and the 
value of the pei)per was Rs. 14,12,201. The amount of goods 
imported for re-exportation is comparatively speaking unimpor- 
tant. 


THE JAILS OE THE MADRAS RRESIDENCY. 

For 1855. 

On the 14th of October, 1856, the Inspector of Prisons of 
the Madras Presidency submitted to the Government a report 
xxpon the sanitary condition of the jails and regretted the delay 
which had taken place in its submission. 

Ho observes that the present report is confirmatory of the 
fact that certain classes arc peculiarly susceptible of disease 
when confined in jail, and that to such a sentence of impri- 
sonment is almost a sentence of death. 

The average niimber of ])risoncrs in the jails at any one time 
of the year 1853-54 was G372 and the average percentage of 
deaths was 5*3 whilst 97*4 underwent treatment for disease. 

The average strength of prisoners during 1854-55 was 6,535 and 
the peroentago of deaths to the average strength was 4’9 whilst 
those under treatment were 102‘7 per cent.^ This exhibits a 
decrease in the mortality when compared'* with the preceding 
year. For, though the actual admissions into hospital have 
slightly increased as 105* to 100* per cent, yet the mortality has 
been less by a per cent, or as 5*6 to 64. In only two of the 
Jails has epidemic disease prevailed to any serious extent, 
cholera appeared in the Salem Jail and small-pox at Calicut, in 
the former 38 casualties from 57 seizures appear in the return 
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and in the latter 32 deaths from 89 attacks. The improved 
health of the prisoners is mainly owing to improvement in 
ventilation, greater accommodation and greater cleanliness. The 
gaols of Coimbatoor, Combaconum and Madura shew the same 
decided unheal thincss as they have done for many years and yet 
no gaols in the presidency have had the same amount of atten- 
tion paid to them. At Bellary the water is a cause of disease 
and at Madura^ Coimbatoor and Salem it is so bad that any one 
tasting it can at once perceive In no instance during 
1854-55 has disease been engendered by employment ; on the 
contrary, the occupations of the prisoners appear to have been 
conducive to their health. 

Amongst the gangs of prisoners employed on the roads or on 
special work, as at Paumbaum, although the admissions into 
hospital have been numerous 1063 from an average strength of 
334, yet the ailments have generally been of a trivial nature and 
readily amenable to treatment. The greatest number of 
admissions have occurred at Paumbaum where the nature of the 
work exposes to slight accidents and febrile attacks^ but the 
mortality has been but small. 

Table shewing the number of Adnmsiom and Deaths in each 
Gang of Prisoners from 1819 to 1854, contrasted 
with the results q/* 1855. 
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20 
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6-07 
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3-00 

From 1849 
to 18S4, ^ 

Piiumbum, ... 

1,0131 

2,077 

3,026 

[23 



293‘8 

2*2 

0*7 

'2*2 

1 

i 

LMoonchoultry, 

mi 

1,103 

1,126 

18 

4 

1 

20F02 

4*7 

;1*0 

4*4 

1 

J' Guiiidy, 

130 

148 

106 

3 

2 

, 2 

100*6 

2*2 

1*0 

0*7 

For 18-05, 1 

Paumbum, ... 

134 

630 

636 

2 


... 

170*1 

1*4 

0*3 

1*4 

1 

^Mooncboultry, 
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The relative licaltliiuess of the several prisons of the Madras 
rrcsicicney will be readily perceived from the accompanying 
table which shews the average strength of the prisoners with 
their sickness and mortality in 1855 as contrasted with 1854; — - 


JAILB. 

Average strength. 

Treated. 

Q 

Percen 

Treated to 

jage of 

Deaths to 

Average 

strength. 

Average 

strength. 

House of OoiTcction, 




278 

9 

123*5 

4.0 

Ohitioor, 

. . . 


451" 

545 

18 

120*8 

4.0 

Ncllore, 


•.« 

384 

110 

26 

28*6 

6*7 

Ohingleput, 

.«« 


2741 

136 

13 

49*6 

4*7 

Ountoor, 


•«« 

122 

110 

2 

95 0 

1*6 

(Juddaloro, 
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370 

17 

86*0 

3*9 

M creara, ... 



20 

83 

2 

286*2 

6*8 

Tricluriopoly, ... 

••• 


383.] 

178 

18 

46*4 

4*6 

Coimbatore, 



244 

00 

10 

36-8 

4*0 

Oombaconuin, .»« 

... 


194] 

512 

21 

263*9 

10*8 

Madura, 


... 

200] 

202 

6 

145*2 

2*9 

Salem, 



1401 

252 

11 

180*0 

7*8 

Negapatam, 


■a. • 

7d:l~ 

140 

19 

186*2 

23*7 

Tranq[uel)ar, . . 

... 


50-] 

120 

2 

258*0 

4*0 

Tiniievelly,. . 


... 

142] 

107 

0 

138*7 

6*3 

Cochin,... 



42 

50 

5 

119*0 

ii*9 

Myaveram, 



14] 

41 

1 

292*8 

7*1 

Paulghautcherry, 



76] 

55 

... 

72*3 

... 

Masulipatam, 


. . 

262] 

lOG 

7 

40*4 

2*6 

Rajahmuridry, ... 



194 

138 

5 

71*1 

2*5 

Vizagapatam, 


. . 

176 

249 

7 

141*4 

3*9 

Chicacolc, 



183] 

125 

15 

68-3 

8*1 

ltcha])orc, ... 


... 

49] 

18 

4 

36*7 

8*1 

Bellary, 



412:; 

273 

25 

66*2 

6*0 

Cuddapali, 


. . . 

451 

508 

20 

112*0 

4*4 

Cumbum, 



30:1 

30 

4 

76*9 

10*2 

Knrnool, .. 



131] 

220 

14 

172*5 

10'6 

Tellicherry, ... 



160 

159 

1 

99*3 

0*6 

Calicut, 



319 

247 

19 

77*4. 

5*9 

Mangalore, 



239] 

17C 

23 

73*6 

9^6 

llonore, 


. • 

168] 

189 

2 

112*5 

M 

Sircce, ... 

... 


26] 

86 

•*» 

330*7 

... 

Cannanore, 



76 

09 

3 

130*2 

39 

Total, 



6,372 

6,212 

338 

97*4 

0.3 
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JAILS. 

1 

Average strength. 

Treated^ 

a 

<u 

s 

House of Correct ion 5 

221 

136 

8 

Chittoor, 

482 

490 

8 

Nellore, 

358 

43 

11 

Chingleput, 

2 G 0 

248 

11 

Guntoor, ... ... 

121 

123 

8 

Ouddalore, 

318 

275 

IG 

Mereara, , . 

40 

91 

4 

Trichinopoty, 

3 G 8 

257 

IG 

Coimbatore, 

280 

141 

11 

Oombaconum, ... 

1 G 3 

471 

18 

Madura, 

188 

307 

17 

Salem,... 

143 

2 G 5 

40 

Kegapatam, 

GO 

79 

7 

Tranqaebar, 

57 

120 

<) 

Titmevclly, 

17 1 

193 

3 

Cochin, 

43 

GO 

1 

Myaveram, 

21 

7(5 

1 

Paulghautcheny, 

08 

1 3 f> 

3 

Masulipatam, 

231 

214 

4 

Kajahmundry, , . 

173 

143 

14 

Vizagapatam, 

IGl 

22 (J 

• 4 

Chicacolc, 

Itoliaporc, ... 

195 

96 

( 8 

G 5 

31 

2 

Bellary, 

5 (J,j 

438 

> 15 

Cuddapah, . . •*' 

. 411 : 

) G 16 

! 12 

Cumbiun, . . M. 

4 C 

) 32 


Kurnool, ... ... 

. m 

^ 113 

t G 

Tellicheny, 

161 

) 114 

1 , 2 

Calicut, 

31 ^. 

> 485 

1 87 

Mangalore, ... 

23 J 

[< IBl 

. IG 

Ilonoro, ... .M 

161 

) 12 ^ 

> G 

Bircee, . . 

3 { 

} r>^ 

^ 2 

Cannanoro, . . ... 

n 

} lif 

) 2 

_ 
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Perccntaf,^c of 


Trcatedto | Deaths to 


I ' 


&D 

as 


0D5 
113 
12'0 
95 ‘3 
90*] 
8 G * t | 
235-0 
G 9 *S 
49-S 
2S8'9 
1G3'2 
185*3 
13l*G 
210*5 
112*8 
139*5 
3iGG 
137*7 
10 1<*2 
82 'G 
137*5 
49*2 
52*3 
77*5 
137*5 
B0*()! 
95*7 
71*2^ 
111*2 
77*3’ 
81*G 
100*0| 
150 * 0 ' 


fcD 

O 


&n 


3’G 

1 S 
3*0 
4*2 
G'i. 
5*0 

10 0 
4*3 
4*8 
11 0 
0*0 
27*i) 
IDG 
3 '5 
D 7 
2*3 
4 * I 
3*0 
r7 
8*0 

2 5 
4*1 
30 
2 (5 
2*0 

5*0 
1*2 
10*8 
08 
3*5 
0 0 
2*7 
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INDIAN ADMINISTEATION. 


A 

ALcrfa, ilie moaiiiDg’ of, 400. 

the ruins of, ^7^ 

A])u Saklir, remains of the city of, 
415. 

Akhbara, ruins of, ih. 

Akulkot, the jageer, 344. 

the })rescnt jageer dar, ih, 

annual revenue, ih^ 

■where situated, ?'&. 

state of the roads, ih, 

- — " method of irrigation, ?Z>, 

religion of the inhabi- 
tants, ib. 

• civil and criminal jus- 

tice, how administered in, ib, 

extradition treaty, ib. 

Amber found in Iloolcong, 314. 
Amrawutti sculptures, 378. 
Assessment of Satara, 353. 

— of the Omerkote dis- 
trict, 356. 

of the Thurr district, ib. 

of the Thurr and Par- 
ker districts* 357. 

Auditing of rail-way accounts, re- 
port upon the, 384. 

B 

Baghdad, memoir of the province 
of, 416--421 


Baghdad, description of the city 
of, 416—420, 

revenue of the province 

of, 418. 

date of the foimdatiou 

of, ib, 

prices of provisions in, 

420. 

coins in use, ih, 

decline of the customs' 

duties, ih, 

Bamo, an account of, 314. 

route from Yunan to, ih. 

imports and exports, ib, 

Bancoorali teak plantations, 313. 
Bareilly, revision of the ehowke- 
darce assessment in the izillali, 
3G5. 

defects of the old sys- 
tem, 3 66. 

unpopular chai’acter of 

the tax, 365 -“367. 

cost of the chowkoedaree 

establishment, 367. 

— - the chowkeedar should 

receive an increase of pay, ib. 
Bassein, report on the commerce 

and shipping of the iioit of, 

372. 

the imports and exports in 

,1855-56, 372. 

Beckford’s Vatliek, its origin, ‘406. 
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INDEX. 


Beejapore, old public buildings and 
inanuscri])ts of, 354<. 

— library at, Q). 

expense of repainng the 

public buildings, 355. 

English Bible and Por- 
tuguese book both in black let- 
ter, discovered in the library at, 
355.- 

Behi stall, description of the sculp- 
tured rock of, 410. 

Bell ary, the prices of grain have 
fallen in, 329, 

miserable condition of the 

ryots, ib. 

the land assessment should 

be modified, ih, 

Bengal, teak plantations of, 313. 

Blionslays of Satara, their history, 
348. 

Bible in black letter discovered in 
the library of Beejapoor, 355. 

Bigarce Canal in Upjier Sind, 361, 

— - — w report upon the 

cnlai'gcment of the, ib. 

difficulties of the excava- 
tion, ib. 

present length of 362. 

the increased revenue 

consequent upon the enlarge- 
ment of the, 302, 363. 

proposition of Captain 

W. L. Merewether for enlarging 
and clearing the Mcerzawah;, a 
large offshoot of the, 363. 

• opposition of the Super- 

intending Engineer in Sind to 
the proposition of Captain Mero- 
wether, ib. 

— « — eulogy passed upon Lieut. 
Col. Jacob and Captain Mere- 
wether, 364. 

Bishiweh, description of the plain 
of, 408. 

Botanic Garden, report upon the 

Hon. Company's, 317. 

plants issued during 

1855-56, from the ib. 

^ — failure of tho garden 


Botanic Carden, the establishment 
oftlie, 317. 

— points wbich call for in- 
creased outlay, ih. 

defective state of the li- 
brary, ib. 

Bridge at Royapoorum, estimate 
for the, 386. ^ 

at Cortilliaur, estimate for 

tho, ib. 

over road between Arcot 

and Cbiitoor, estimate for tbe, 
387. 

Bundclciind, suicide in, 367. 

C 

Canals of Upper Sind, 361. 

Canal, report on tbo Ganges, 310. 
Canara proportion of ])roduce tak- 
en by Government, 333. 

iluctuatiou of prices severe- 
ly felt in, ih. 

imports and exports by 

sea during 1855-56, 394. 

duty levied, ib. 

shi})s which arrived at the 

port of, ib. 

Census of Satara, 351. 

Central and Local Museums in 
the Madras Presidency, report 
for 1855-56, of, 374. 

: Clringloput; asscBsmeut i)rcvailing 
in, 328. 

Government shave of 
the produce in, ih. 

the average price of 

grain above that upon which tho 
ryotwar settlement was fixed, ib. 
Chowkcedarcc assessment, zillaU 
Bareilly, revision of the, 365. 

— fault of tho old 

system, 366. 

.... — method in which 

revised system was made, ib. 

difference between 

the present and former rates of 
the, ib. 

— present rates do not 

weigh heavily upon tho people, 
367. 
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Cliowkoedars of zillali Bareilly 
slioiild receive increased wages, 
367. 

Climate of Satara, 549. 

Coimbatore proportion of produce 
taken by Government, 333. 

commutation rates 

how obtained, ih. 

amount of land cul- 
tivated, ih. 

increase in the price 

of grain, ih. 

unheal hhiness of the 

gaol at, ih. 

Commerce and Shipping of the 
port of Rangoon, report for 1855- 
56 on the, 370. 

of the port of Bassein, 

report for 1855-56 on the, 
372. 

of the Straits Settle- 
ments, for 1855-56, report on 
the, 424. 

means for obtaining the 

returns inadequate, ih. 

the returns arc not to be 

depended on, 425. 

Commutation rates of the Madras 
Presidency, 825. 

— — the districts in 

which commutation prevails, 
ih. 

• reports of the Col- 

lectors of the rates, how chiefly 
useful, ib. 

• observations of the 

Board of Revenue on the, ib. 

— —press heavily in 

some districts, 326. 

’ — — a periodical revision 

should take place, ih. 

;not exist in 

Qanjam, ib. 

of Yizagapatam, 

327 . 

— of Masulipatam, ih. 

of Guntoor, ib, 

* •' — — — of Ncllore, ib. 

* of Chingkput* 328* 

— — of Bellary, 320. 


iii 

Commutation rates of Cuddapah, 
329. 

of Salem, ih. 

of North Ar cot, 3 30. 

of South Arcot, 

331. 

of Tanjore, ih, 

of Madura, 332. 

of Tinnevelly, ih. 

of the Northern di- 
vision of Coimbatore, 333. 

— of Canara, ih. 

of Malabar, 334, 

do not obtain in. 

Kurnool, 329. 

Corundriims of the Madras Presi- 
dency, report on, 377. 

mines at Kulkairi and 

Gollmshully, 378. 

Cortilliaur bridge, estimate for 
the, 386. 

Cotton of the Lower Irrawaddy, 
transit how effected, 314. 

of Satara, 353. 

Cuddalore Museum, report on 
the 374. 

Cuddapah, how the land tax has 
been fixed in, 329. 

■ — price of grain decreased, 

in, ih. 

— ryots not sustained any 

serious loss consequent upon 
this depreciation, ih. 

lands left waste on ac- 
count of their too high assess- 
ment, ih. 

indigo is the staple of 

the district, ib. 

• - — - the cultivated area as 

compared with the whole area, 
ib. 

revenue collected with 

facility, ib. 

D 

Denkencottah talook, assessment 
in the, 330. 

Diseases of Satara, 350. 

Dijeil district in Lower Mesopota*? 
mia, it» wretched condition, 4ffe, 
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Pijeil Canal and bridge, 415. 
Duties levied upon the imports 
and exports by sea of the Mad- 
ras Presidency during 1855- 
56, 394. 

I levied upon the imports 

and exports of Ganjam, 392. 

of Yiz.igapatam, 

ih. 

u.of Rajahmiindry, ih, 

of Masulipatam, ib, 

of Guntoor, ib. 

of Fort St. George, 

ib. 

of South Arcot, 

303. 

of Tanjore, ib. 

of Madura, ib. 

* of Tinnevelly, lb. 

of Malabar, 304. 

of Canara, ib, 

E 

Earthwork of the railway in the 
Madras Presidency, average a- 
inount done during each inontli 
of 1855, 380. 

Emory, the price of, 377. 
Engineer’s department of the Mad- 
ras Kailway, sanctioned expendi- 
ture during 1855 in the, 381. 
Euphrates, description of the river, 
420. 

Exports during, 1855-56, from the 
port of Rangoon, 371. 

— of Basscin, 373. 

by sea from the Madras 

Territories, 391. 

— — • from Garijam, 392. 

* Rajah mundry, ib. 

— Yizagapatam, ih, 

— Masulipatam, ib. 

Fort St. George, ih, 

- — South Arcot, 393. 

- — I’anjore, th. j 

Madura, ib, 

— ... Tinnevelly, ih, 

[Malahar, 394i 

— < Canara, ib. 


Exports and im])orfs of Penang, 
tlioir total value from 1851 io 
1855, 425. 

tabular fctatement fur 

1855,427. 

of Malacca during 1 855, 

428, 

of Singapore, 429. 

of sugar during 1851-55 

from Penang 428. 

of spices during 1855, ib. 

— of tin from IMalacca from 

1851 to 1855, 429. 

of pepper from Singapoj’c, 

during 1855, ib. 


V 

Fort St. George, exports and im- 
ports by seaduringI855-56, 392. 

duty levied, ib. 

shi})S which ar- 
rived at the port of, 393, 

a 

Galiwarah, notice of, 409. 

Gambicr, amount exported from 
Singapore during 1855, 43 1, 

Gangs of prisoiK'.rs om]>loyed on 
the roads of the Madras itai- 
deney, ib, 

the sanitary condition of 

the, 432. 

Ganges Canal, report upon the, 

319. 

failure in the masotny rc- 

Yetment.s when water was first 
admitted, ib. 

*- causes of tlio failure, 320. 

revenue derived during 

the Khureef of 1 855-56, ih, 

report tipouthe flour mills, 

ih, 

collection of Taccavec ad- 
vances, ib. 

- volume of water main- 

tamed from December, 1855 k> 
April, 1850; 32i» 
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T 


Dangos Canal, ilio progress made 
in tlic extension of ike two main 
ciiunnels, 321. 

tlie extent actually open 

on tlie 30tli April, 1850. lb. 

tlie general statement of 

Uie revenue during 1S55-50, 
from tlie, ih. 

statement illustrating ike 

extent to which the infiuciice of 
iiic canal has been felt by the 
agriculturists of the Doab, 322. 

• the money sunk up to 

May, 1850, 323. 

danjam, the prices of grain from 
Fdbly, 1220 to 1229 compared 
with those from Fusly, 1251 to 
1200, 327. 

• tlic condition of the ryots 

in, lb. 

exports and imports hy 

sea, during 1 85 5-5 G, 392, 

— duty levied, ib. 

— vessels which visited, ib. 

daols of the Madras Presidency, 
report for 1855 on the, 431. 
Garnets of the Aladras Presidency, 
notice of the, 377. 

found at Gliarliput, ih. 

value how tested, ib. 

Oharliput notice of the mine of 
precious garnet at, ih. 

Gold found In the Sliaii Terri- 
tories, 314. 

Golhusluilly, corundrum mine at, 
378. 

Grecian inscriptions at Haruua- 
had, 414. 

Grindstones of the Madras Presi- 
dency, 370, 

Guntoor, taxation of the ryot in, 
327. 

depreciation of the prices 

of grain in, ib. 

— imports by sea during 

1855-56, 392. 

Gurans, an account of the, 409, 

regiment raised by Major 

Jlawlinson, ib. 

^ tbo roligou of ilxe^ 410. 


Gutta Perclia of Southern India, 
37o. 

character of the tree pro- 
ducing, ib. 

tree found in the Travaii- 

cot*e forests, 376. 

its name in Travancore, ib. 

method of collecting the 

sap, ib. 

its uses, ib. 

K 

Haji Kara, description of, 408. 

Hulah, ruins of^ ib. 

T 

Imports during 1S55-5G into the 
port of Pangoon, 370. 

of Basseiii, 372. 

-into Madras Territories 

for 1855-56,391. 

into Ganjam, 302. 

Eajahmiindry, ih. 

— Masulipatam, ib. 

. — Guntoor, ib. 

Port St. George, 393. 

South Areot, ib. 

Tanjoi'e, ib. 

— Madura, ib. 

Tirmevelly, ib. 

Malabar, 394. 

I Canara, ib. 

Penang during 1854- 

55, 420. 

Malacca, 428. 

Singapore, 429, 30. 

Irrigation in Lower Egypt, report • 
on, 323. 

— < works of the Nile, 323, 

324. 

in Sind, steam should 

not be employed, 324. 

its cost in Sind, ib. 

— the channels from the 

Indus not advisable to embank^ 

ib. 
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j 

' Jagoerdars of Satara, an account 
of, 813. 

Jails of tlie Madras Presidency, 
report for 1855 on the, 482. 

Jainas tlie, were more closely con- 
nected with the Greeks than 
the Hindoos, 379. 

Jut and Kurjee Mahals, revenue 
derived from the, 346. 

• where situated, ib» 

— the area and population 

of, ib. 

• civil and criminal justice 

how administered in, ib. 

>■ indigenous schools, ib, 

K 


T\cf Ali, the tomh of, 445. 
Khanakin deBCription of 40S. 
Kileh Zanjir, description of 414. 
Kirniansliah, the present state 
of, 410. 


^ ♦ population of, ib. 

customs of the in- 

hahitants, ib. 

Kiriind, description of the village 
of, 409. 

Kishnaghur teak plantation when 
abandoned, 318. 

Kote Talook, memorandum on, 369. 
intricate nature of the 


tenure, ih* 

the Jumoko system 

in, ib, 

Kulkairi, corundrum mines in, 378. 
Kurdishtan narrative of a journey 
through Turkey and Persia to 
the frontiers of 407, 


L 


liUnd required for eonstr action of 
railway, rules for taking, 888. 

compensation for the, 889. 

Library at Beejapore, 354. 

books and M. of the, 


Library at Beejapore English 
Bible and Portuguese book, 
discovered in the, ib. 

Lightening conductors, Dr. 
O’Shaughnossy upon, 

Professor Paraday up- 
on, 836—838. 

Do. Daniel do. 386, 

337. 

lateral discharge from, 

335, 386. 

Professor Wheatstone 

upon, 840. 

Engineers up- 
on, 341. 

Locomotive department of the 
Madras railway ; report for 1855 
on the, 881 — 384. 

— cost of carriages, 884. 

Lower Egypt, report on the irri- 
gation works in, 328. 

irrigation works on 

the Nile, ib. 

Lower Mesopotamia, researches 
in, 415. 


’ 884. 
[ 837. 
389. 


M 

Madras Presidency,roport for 1855, 
on the Jails of the, 431. 

report for 1855 

on the commutation rates of 
the, 325-828. 

. — Court of Small Causes, 

in the, 30 L 

cases instituted in iluj 

Small (Jausc Side of the Supremo 
Court of the, 865. 

-—report upon the central 

and local museums of, 874. 

— materials At for grind- 

stones foiuKl in the, 876. 

Madras Railway report for 1855, 
380. 

length open at close of 

1855, 881. 

— average amount of earth- 
work completed during each 
month of the year, 381. 


355 . 
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Madras Railway, cost of sleepers, 
381. 

■ — — cost of stores 

from England, ih, 

time in wliieh 

the South of India works may 
he completed, ib. 

number of engi- 
neers employed by the Company, 
U). 

— expenditure in 

the Engineer’s Department, ih. 

comparison of 

cost of superintendence with ex- 
penditure, ib, 

locomotive de- 


partment, ib, 

3’oeeipts and ex- 
penditure to close of 1855, 382. 

coiTOspondenec 

u])Ou construction accounts for 
1855, 383. 

correspondence 

upon advances construction ac- 
counts,’’ ib. 

cost of carriages, 

381. 

report on the au- 
dit of the accounts, ih. 

estimate for bridge 

at Royapooram, S8G, 

Cor til li aur bridge, 

ih, 

bridge over road 

between Arcot and Chittoor, 
387. 


cs, ib. 


iron girder bridg- 
correspondence 


sleepers, 381. 

Mr, TyiTcll’s sur- 
vey between Yanicnibaddy and 
the Mooroor Pass, 387. 

estimateforbuild- 

ing tlio Madras Terminus, 388, 

rules for taking 

hmd required for the construc- 
tion of railway, ib. 

— compensation for 


vii 

Madras Railway, Bey poor prefer- 
able to Calicut as the site of ter- 
minus on western coast, 389, 
report on the em- 
ployment of native labour, ih. 

~ employment of 

soldiers, 390. 

junction "with 

Bombay railway, ih. 

Madras Territories, report on the 
external commerce of the, ib. 

total exports and imports 

for 1854-55, as compared with 
1855-56, 391, 

— monthly ex- 
pense of establishment for send- 
ing in the returns, 390. 

number of ships which 

visited the ports of the, 391. 

— , duty levied on the exports 

and imports by sea in the ports 
of, ib. 

Madura, commutation rate in, 832. 
extent of land under cul- 
tivation, ib', 

assessment moderate, ib. 

exports and imports by 

sea during 1855-56, 303. 

— duty levied, ih. 

shi])s whicli arrived, 393. 

• unhcaltbiness of the jail 

at, 433. 

Malabar commutation rates have 
not been altered since the time 
of the Mahomedans, 334. 

• commutation rates unfa- 

vourable to ryots, ib. 

— -ryots do not require re- 

lief, iA 

— imports and’ exports by 

sea during 1855-56, 393, 394, 

(Ixjty levied, ib. 

— — ships which arrived, ih. 

Malacca, falling off' in the trade of 

428. 

— statement of the exports 
from 1851 to 1855, 429. 

I _ — value of exports and im- 

I ports during 1854-55, 428, 

1 . 420. 


land, 889. 
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Mangalore museum, report on tlie, 
375. , . ^ 

Maiijur, identified with tlie ancient 
site of Opis, 416. 

Manuscripts of the Beejapoor li- 
brary, their character, 355. 
Mas^ilipatam, falling off in the price 
of grain in, 327. 

— exports and imports 

by sea during 1855-5G, 392. 

duty levied, 

shipswhichariivcd, i&. 

Median wall of Xenophon, 415.^ 
Meerzawah canal in Upper Sind 
proposition for enlargingthe,363. 

- opposition made by the 

superintending Engineer in 
Sind, ih. 

Government sanction 

the enlargement, 364. 

Memoir of the Province of Bagh- 
dad, 416. 

Minerals of the Siam countries, 314. 
Mi&mai, the ruins of, 402. 
Motasscin, description of the ruins 
of, 400. 

the origin of Bcckford’s 

Vathek, ib. 

MurathaChiefs, their character, 347. 
Museums of the Madras Presiden- 
cy, report on the, 374. 

H 

ITahrwan Canal, report on the, 400. 

— — . — ' history of the, 401. 

narrative of ihfi jour- 
ney along the ancient coiu'se of 
the, ih, 

its reopening feasible, 

404. 

ISTelloro, the rates of assessment in, 
327. 

— extent of the land cultivat- 
ed, ib, 

• — indigo has lately been in- 

troduced, ih, 

poverty of the ryots owing 

to the rates of commutaiion, 
328* 


Nellore, the commutation i^atos 
should bo lowered in, 328. 

proportion retained by the 

ryot out of every 100 rupees 
worth of wet grain produce, lb. 
— — how the ryot may be re- 

lieved, ih. 

causes of the fall in prices, 

ih, 

Nile, irrigation works of the, 323, 
324. 

Nimrud, the remains of, 424. 
Nineveh, the topography of. 422. 

the toml) of Jonah at, 423. 

Noble Serpentine found at Moou- 
kong, 314. 

Chinese name of, ih. 

North Arcot, assessment of, 330. 

— percentage of gross 

produce retained by ryot, ib, 
increase of cultiva- 
tion in indigo and sugar-cane, 
331. 

North West Provinces, suspension 
bridges in the, 370, 
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Omerkote District, the assessment 
1 of the, 35G. 

cultivation greatly in- 
creased, ih. 

roads have been made, ib. 

aimual revenue of, ib. 

Ooiacamuud Museum, report on, 
375. 

Opis its site identified with themo- 
dern town of Manjur, 410. 
Opium, its nature, 317. 

chemical analysis of, 318, 

— comparative richness of 

white, red and purple poppy, ih, 

* — laud uBunlly selected for 

its cultivation, ib. 

how extracted from the 

capsule of the poppy, ib. 
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to its collection, Ih. 

— average quantity produced 
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packing, 318. 
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ib. 
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pore to the Patna packing, ib. 

its comparative cultivation 

in 1845-4G and in 1854-55, ib, 
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conveying it, ib. 

Ossoor talook, assessment in, 330. 
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Parkur district, the number of the 
villages and inhabitants, 3 GO. 
Patna opium agency, notes on 
the, 317. 

Penang, value of the exports and 
imports from 1851 to 1855 of, 425. 

i — Tabulated statement of the 

imports from 1853 to 1855, 426. 

do. of the exports from 

1853 to 1855, 427. 

amount of treasure im- 
ported in 1854-55, ib. 

export of sugar from, 428. 

^ value of spices exported, ib, 

ships which arrived and 

departed during 1854-55, ib. 
Pepper exported from Penang dur- 
ing 1855, 431. 

Phuitun Jageer, 345. 

the usual place of resi- 
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contingent supplied by, ih. 

• the area of, ib. 
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roads, ib. 

I — — means of irrigation, ib. 
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ib. 
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how administered, ib. 

— vaccination in, ib, 
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lish School in, ib. 

Platina found in the Shan Terri- 
tories, 314. 

Prince of Wales Island, see Pe- 
nang. 
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on what land cultivated, 

ih. 
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before sowing, ib. 
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— the use of the petals of 

the, ib. 

sale of the leaves, tb. 

Populatioa of Rerajgunge, 315. 
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334-342. 

Dr. O’Shaughnessey’s me- 
thod of securing from lightning, 
340. 

Public buildings of Beejaporo, 
354. 

cost of their re- 
pairs, 355. 

Punt Prutce Nidhee— the jageer 
of, 344. 

present residence of the ja- 

geerdar, 345. 

revenue of the jageerdar, ib. 

religions of the inhabitants, 

administration of civil and 

criminal justice in, ib, 

— ' — education in, ib. 

Punt Sucheo, the jageer of, ih. 

— present jageerdar, ib. 

, — — tribute paid to Brii 
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quired Tor the, 
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duty levitui, ib. 

jpg j I arrived, ib. 
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tions when given up, »313. 
Ranees of Satara, their pensions, 
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— exports, 371, 372. 
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of, 347. 
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the climate of, 349. 
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353. 
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■ do. of collecting the Re- 
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prove the growth of the native 
.sheep, 354. 

Captain Hart’s proposition 

of devoting funds for irrigation, 
ib. 

laud should he granted on 
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assessment of, . 

Semiram, the fastness of, 414. 
Sorajgunge, report on, 315. 

— thaimas of, ib. 

administration of, ib. 

— criminal statistics for 

1856, ih. 

, — complaints against in- 

digo planters of, ih. 

jio Vernacular school 

in, ib. 

— })opulation of, ib. 

* — the thannah Dawk 

at, ib. 

> — — trade of, ib. 

Shan tribes, productive capacity 


of the country occupied by tlie, 
314. 

Shipping report for 1855-56 of 
the port of Rangoon, 370. 

the port of Bassein, 

372. 

Siam Countries, notes on the pro- 
ductive capacities of the, 314. 

products of the lower ranges 

of hills in the, ih. 

the minerals of the, ib. 

Silver mine in Moongmeet 
^ 314. 

Sind, steam power should not he 
employed for iiTigation, in 324. 

the cost of irrigating one 

aero by canal works, ih. 

the cost ol‘ irrigating one 

acre by steam power, ib. 

Sindia’s possessions m the Deccan 
report of the tenure, 395. 

Lieutenant A. Etheridge 

on, ib. 

how they may be classifi- 
ed, 307. 

Mr. Hart’s opinion on, ik 

Mr. Busliby’s report on, 

398. 

Captain Cowper’s report 

on, ib. 

Mr.Manson’s o])imon of,/?/. 

the decision of the Su- 
preme Government witli regard 
to, 399, 400. 

Singapore, Staiomont f<jr 1854-55 
of the Commerce and Shipping, 
of 420. 

— . value of merchandise im- 
ported, ih. 

amount of treasure im- 
ported, ih. 

' amount of exports and im^ 

ports of 1854-50, itf* 

— amount of exports and 
imports of 1853-54, 430. 

— . general statement of the 

shipping which arrived and de-* 
parted, 4f31. 

value of pepper exported 

during 1855 from, ik 
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Slcepors for tho Madras railway, 
difEculty of procuring’, 3S1. 

their average cost, 

Post method of preserv- 
ing, 3 87. 

Small Cause Court of the Madras 
Presidency, 36'i. 

numher of cases instituted 

in 1856, ih. 

— - the amount of fees and 
costs, ih. 

the value of the property 

involved in the suits, ih. 

falling ofl* in the number 

of suits, ih. 

the expenditure in excess 

of the receipts, ih. 

South Arcot, the commutation 
rates of, 331. 

— ^ the present assess- 
ment in, ih. 

^ imports and exports 

during 1855-5(5, 393. 

duty levied, ih, 

ships which arrived, 

ib. 

Spices exported from Penang 
during 1854-55, 428. 

Straits Settlement, returns for 
1854 55 of the commerce and 
shipping of the, 424. 

meaiiB for obtaining the 

return inadequate, ih. 

the returns are not to be 

depended upon, 425, 

Sugar exported from Penang from 
3 851 to 1855, 428. 

■ — — cultivation in Satara, 353. 
Suicide in Bundolcuud, report on, 
367. 

the causes of, 3GB. 

~~ in what way it may be 
suppressed, ib. 

Sumeycheh, description of tlie town 
of, 415. 

^ population of, ih. 
Supreme CJourt of Madras Small 
Cause Side report for 1850, 864. 
Susi)ension bridges of tho North 


Suspension bridges, the total 
amount expended on, 370. 
Sylhet, teak plantation of, 313. 

correspondence on the dis- 
covery of the tea plant in, 31 G. 
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Talooka Koto, number of inowzahs 
in, 369. 

Tanjore, system of commutation 
applies only to the wet lands of, 
331. 

commutation rates how 

fixed, ih. 

—property of the ryots, ib. 

over assessment of, ib. 

imports and exports dur- 
ing 1855-56, 303. 

— - — ^duty levied, ib. 

ships which arrived, ib. 

Tea Plant correspondence upon its 
discovery in Sylhet, 31 G. 

Teak plantations of Bengal, report 
on the, 313. 

of Sylhet, report 

on the, ib. 

^of Baneoorah, re- 
port on the, ih. 

tree, instance of remarkable 

growth of a, ib. 

Tekrit remains of a stong fortress 
at, 407. 

Tenure in Talooka Kotc', its per- 
plexing character, 369. 

—of the possessions in the 
Deccan held by liis Highness 
Jyajee Kao SimUa, 305. 

Thurr District, the rcvoutie col- 
lected during tho past ten years 
in the, 357. 

increase of revenue to what 

owing, ib. 

land under cultivation in 
the, ih. 

its arroar, ih. 

large tracts of land kept 

without water, through the op- 
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Thun* District, cliief towns and po- 
pulation of tiie, SCO. 

tlio soil of, 356. 

cost of Survey, 357. 

, tlie population, ih. 

— - — cliaracter of tlie people, 

Ih. 

— assessment how calculated, 

ih. 

term of settlement, ih. 

I'hurr and Parkur Districts, report 
on the, 359. 

— - population of. ih. 

district physical features 

of the, 358. 

tlio inhahitants pray that 

they may be ruled by the Dri- 
tifch, ib. 

— the revenue of, ih. 

tlio charges exceed the re- 
venue, ih. 

the dislike of the people to 
he governed by the liao of 
Kutcli, ih. 

— abolition of the town du- 
ties, 359. 

the export of Salt should 

he again allowed, 'ih. 

averago amount of land 

revenue, ih, 

in what way a useful pos- 
session, ih. 

an excise duty should he 

imposed, ih. 

— how the province should 

ho administered, 3 GO, 

Tigris above Baghdad, narrative 
of a steam trip up the, 405, 

• ^-disastrous cUecta of its al- 

tered course, 416. 

navigable at all seasons of 

tlio year, 421. 

• how far induencod by the 

tides, ib, 

*— w — the boats of the, ib. 

— -the tribes on the banks are 

more violent than those on the 
Euphrates, ih. 

Tin exported from Malacca from 
1850 to 1855. 420. 


Tinncvelly, no commutation rates 
lixed, 332. 

assessment in, ih. 

— percentage of the pro- 
duce taken by Government-, 
333. 

extent of Nunjah culti- 
vation, ih. 

imports and exports by 

sea during 1S55-5G, 393 

duty levied, ib. 

ships which arrived, ih. 

Tt)mb of the prophet Jonah, 423. 

Topography of Nineveh, the, 422. 

Travaiieorc, the gutta perelia tz’OQ 
found in, 37G. 

Tricliinopoly commutation rates 
a.s ilxed by Mr. Lushiiigtou, 
332. 

poverty of the ryots, 

ih. 

extraordinary sterili- 
ty of the soil, lb, 

Tuceavee advances on tho Ganges 
canal, should bo abolished^ 
320 — ^ 323 . 

V 

Yacciimtion, correspondence rela- 
tive to, 31G. 

good lymph bow at- 
tainable, ib. 

Yizagapatam, the condition of tho 
Ryots in, 327, 

statement of the 

prices of grain from Fusly, 
J 25 1 — 12 GO as compared with 
them from Fusly, 123G — 1245, 

— the permanent set- 
tlement based upon Paddy alone 
ih. 
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D V E RTIREMENT. 


To!'] Cxovcnuu'jtiis c?! linlia piililisli Oii tui tUV‘riij2,'C fi voiuou^ 
every louv d.iys. From RcporL*. aileetiuj; the ealire h]nipirc i<> 
uceoiuitR ^h*b^,*ahK'aiaa^vy Ctcjui i.ite opiahj^s of the. ableyi ollieers 
1o tile cost of a caielia bye-roa/i in a IVoutier pi’o’, iiico^ (ivery tliiiio- 
HihIs a place h\ (hes<‘ puhlical io»is Tiiei’c is scarcely a suhj(!ct 
couuccted vdth Ludinu Adhiinisiralioii (iii vvlddi do not cx- 
liaiist ollicial IcuDwledj^'o. l-licrc is no odicci* in (lie (‘Oimtry who 
iiiay iioi obtain tVoni thcni^ in I’crennuic t o his s[>ccial task^ ail 
the advuuta,;4‘es of exptnaciKaa llic iiiibnnutiou tiius vast, is, 
hovv(‘ver, widtdy s<a{ii(‘re<L Tlio ltO(joi’ds of ojio Presi{lciuiy are 
scarcely known in anollier. The books arc not very readily pro- 
eiira))]e, and abuve all they arc like. all other blue books dry^ ill- 
digested, and ovcn-Iaid witii'detail. It cost s an hour to find a lUct, 
and in India men who care about facts cannot spare hours. 

llie object of the Compik^r is to remove this didbct, to do for 
the official iuibrmati<nj of India what Mr. Leoue Levi is cluing 
for the Blue Books of England. The Annals will (tompriso every 
fact, and almost every opinion of importance in tlie reeonls of tlm 
Quarter. A copious Index will enable the reader instantly to nv 
ier to the subject of which he is in search, and any pecidiurity of 
opinion and even of style is carefully retained. 

A word may he necessary on the arrang<;meui adopted. It is 
intended that the most important subject should luivc thedargest 
spac(‘, but in estimating the relative importance of the records 
the Qoropiler has been conpiolled to r(dy on liis own judgment. 
Usually {dl subjects ofimperial interest hav^(Ahe preference, stalls, 
tics occupy tlu', next phiee, and subjects piindy liistorical tlm last. 
They are not very important, and iiot at all iuicresting, hut 
they can only be condensi^l to a certain point. Th(^ present 
iNumbor (joutains in fa(!t two Numbers, the Mutinies having 
for a. time made it imiKissible to collect books in Septembtiv 
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TEA CULTIVATION. 

India Records, No. XXIII. 

BiiurtpooHj one of tire Kumaoti Flantationa is situated eight 
or ten miles to the 35astwarcl of ISfainee Tal; and is at an eleva- 
tion of about <i',50() feet above tlie level of the Sea, It consists 
of a succession of terraces rouching from ihe bottom to the top 
of a small Hill; the soil is composed of light loam mixed with 
small pieces of clay-slate and trap or green stonc^ of which the 
artjacciit rocks are chiefly composed/^ It is about six acres in 
extent and in high condition, A large tract of land has been 
set apart in the adjoining hills for its extension, a portion of 
which has been already cleared. Generally in Mr. Eortune^s 
opinion the land on the estate is unequal, and he would propose 
that the more favourable spots should be selected at first for the 
cultivation. The Phintations of Lutchmesir and Kuppecna ^'are 
on a Mill side near Almorah, about 5,000 feet above the level of 
the Sea, and together cover* about seven acres of land.'*^ The 
soil is well adapted for Tea, and the bushes in good condition. 
Kuppeona is perhaps the best, as many of the plants in Lutcli- 
mesir appear to be getting old. Ilawulbaugh and Chullar ^^are 
situated about six miles North-West from Almorah, at an eleva- 
tion of 4,500 feet above the Sea. In 1854, JDr. Jameson states 
that Ilawulbaitgh covered fifteen acres, and Chullar thirty/’ The 
former has some excellent land, but the forest and fruit trees 
though they look pretty i^ure the Tea. They should bo cleared 
away. The young plants moreover appear to have been planted 
somewhat carelessly* The mode of gathering the leaves also 
requires improvemeud. At present too many leaves are taken 
away from the plants, which has the effect of stunting them. 
The Kutyoor estate is ^ large tract of land which been 
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taken up near tlic lieacl of the Byznatli Valley, about thirty-five 
niiles Korihward from Almorah/^ A considerable portion of 
the tract is well adapted for Tea, but some of it is much too 
wet, 

ThcGiirliwal Plantation in Eastern Gurhwal, near the village 
of Paorie, in Latitude 30" 8' North, and Longitude 78" 45' 
East. It consists of a large tract of terraced land extending from a 
ravine in the bottom of a valley to more than 1,000 feet np the 
sides of the mountain. The lower portion of this land is said 
to be about 4,300 feet above the Sea, while the top of the sur- 
rounding mountains are from 7,000 to 8,000 feet.-’^ Part of this 
Plantation only is well adapted to the cultivation, and some thin 
stony land appears to have been planted within the last few 
years. On the good land the plants are succeeding very well, 
hut on the whole Mr.^ Fortune was disappointed in the Plai\ta- 
tion. The expediency of carrying the Plantation higher up tlu^ 
mountain seems very doubtful.- The buslics look as if they 
wanted more heat. 

The Deyvah Dhoon Farm- In 1850 Air. Fortune found this 
Farm anything hut flourishing. In consequence of his sugges- 
tions the system of cultivation was changed, the trenches were 
filled np, irrigation was discontinued, and more judgment was 
exercised in gathering leaves from young plants. The result 
has been most satisfactory. 1 he supply of labour is deficient, 
and only a portion can be said to be under cultivation. Mr, 
Fortune has scon no finer Plantations in China. I'he plants are 
in high health, large and hnshy, and yield annually large crops 
of leaves. It is not, however, cx})edient to plant on land but 
half ready. 

The Punjaub Plantations. The Nagrowta Farm is situatedin 
the Kangra Valley about nine miles from the Old Fort, and co- 
vea^s apparently about five acres of land. It was .planted in 1847, 
and consequently has been in full bearing for several years. In 
1855 it produced 1427 lbs, of Tea, or about 330 ll)s. per acre* The 
soil is a ])rownish loam, moderately rich in vegetable matter, and 
well suited for Tea cultivation. The plants are healthy and vi- 
gorous/^ The Bowarnah Farm another small experimental 
Plantation further to the Eastward in tlie same valley, and 
about twenty miles from Kangra. It appears fo be five 
or six acres in extent, and was planted al)ont the same 
time as the former It yields upwards of />()() lbs. per acre. 
1'he soil is a brown loam very well suited for the cul- 
tivation. ILe Holla Farm about 20 miles Nortlnliast from 
Kangra, at the foot of the high mountain range, and nearly 
4,000 foot above the level of the Sea. Here snow falls ant^tally 
and covers the ground for several days at one time. The fitgh 
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moluitaius hcliiucl arc white with snow for the greater pari of 
the year. 

^^The extent of this Plantation is stated to be a])out 1^200 acres, 
and of these 700 are already under cultivation. About 20 acres 
were planted in January, 1852, SOO in ISSo-Sf, and 380 in 
1855-56/^ The soil is a yellow clay with a surface rich in vege- 
table matter. It is admirably adapted for Tea cultivation. The 
])lanis arc healthy, vigorous, and full hearing, and irrigation has 
l)eeii avoided witli most satisfactory results. Too many leaves 
however are plucked off, young as well as old, a matter of consi- 
derable importance. 

Mr. Fortune considers thal- tiic Himalayas arc excellently 
adapted to the cultivation of Tea, but some knowledge of the 
])lant and of horticulture is required to make success certain. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that Tea will grow mi land too 
poor for anything else. Tea in ordcu* to bo profitable requires 
a good sound soil, a light loam well mixed with sand and vege- 
table matter, moderahdy moist, and y(^t not stagnant or sour. 
There is no scarcity of sucdi land in the Himalayas. The leav'^es 
even from full grown plants should not pliuikcd loo freely, a 
point to be carefully imjirosscd upon the natives. The nativ(‘-s 

instead of nipping off the upper part of the young shoot with 
its leaves, as the Chinese do, strip the leaves from it and 
leave the bare stems. These bare stems generally die down to Urn 
nearest leaves, and then the plants get covered with dead stems 
and present a sickly appearance. About an inch and a half, and 
sometimes more of the top of the young shoots is soft and suc- 
culent, and makes just as good 'Jfea as the leaves tlicmselves. 
The (liineso know this well, and licncc they always nip off this 
portion with the leavcs.^^ Very few of the old tough leaves 
should be plucked. They are worthless for the market, and in- 
valuable for the health of the plant. The Chinese tea-growers 
on the Plantations should instruct the natives in the art of Tea 
plucking. The Tea originally procured had an Ankoy’^ flavour 
which was objectionable. Mr. Fortune however had scut round 
twenty-five niak(ws from ihe best districts in Vhiua, and already 
a marked improvemetd has taken place in the appearance of the 
Himalayan Teas. Tlic thousands of IVa plants sent round should 
not 1)0 mixed up with the original plants, in order to detect 
whether the peeuliar flavour of the Himalayan Teas is inhorcut, 
or caused by bad manipulation. 

To cultivate Tea a large amount of capital is rcf|iiirod, Ft 
is true that a man with small capital, and having the recpiisitc 
amount of knowledge— if eontout with a moclerah*, or oven 
handsome ami certain remuneration for his outlay and labour— 
might succeed and gain a comfortable living ly the mdiivation 
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of Tea oil the Himalayas.'’^ A larg'<^ pu1)Iic eonipany is more 
likely to succeed than private capitalists I would strongly 
advise Government not only to cliseourugc hut to take m<ia- 
siircs to pruveiitj, mere adventurers from getting up a comi)any 
of this Idnch — ‘men who have no other object in view than 
power and place, and who would probably in the end bring 
ruin upon the shareholdei’s, and give a check to Tea cultivation 
in these Provinces, which it would take many years to recover.’^ 
The size of the buildings and number of tea-makers should 
be immediately increased. The Zemindars who it was hoped 
would take to the cultivation have not done so. In one in- 
stance tnvo small Farms of eight acres together were given to 
a Zemindar about thirty-five miles from Almorah. A Govern- 
ment factory where his leaves were purchased at Es. 8 a mauiid 
was within three miles o£ his Farm. The circumstances in 
which this man was placed were altog*ether most favourable. 
Supposing the land to have been yielding annually 800 lbs, 
of i*aw leaves per acre, which is a very low average, he would 
have been realizing Eupees 80 an acre for his land, or Rupees 
6 to for the 8 acres under Tea — a sum I sliould imagine twiL‘c 
as large as ho would make from «any other crop and with less 
trouble.’^ The man when Mr. Fortune visited tlie place was 
cultivating ric*e above the Tea. Another Plantation in llawul- 
baugli belonging to Captain Eamsay is in good order, and in 
two years will produce large quantities of Tea and keep on 
producing for many years. Tlie Zemindars, however, must 
ultimately take to the cultivation, and the ([uantitics of 
foreign capital thus introduced must he of material benefit to 
the cultivators. Another great benefit of the cultivation is 
that even in tl^e driest weather there is always a crop. On 
one occasion when nearly every other crop had failed the Tea 
seemed quite uninjured. 

The following is Mr. Fortune's estimate of the return to be 
expected from a great Tea estate. A little one will not be 
profitable in the same proportion, while in a larger one the 
proportion of profit will agfun xneretuse 
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On 17tli November, 1S5G, Dr. Jame>^rfn reports iUat llv. 
For^mle^s su<^*g'estious are noiorigiujil, and iiavc lon^^ since been 
carried out. They will all be found in the Notes prepared 
for the benefit of Overseers. 

1. On suitable ground Care must bo taken to chose only 
well drained laud, not dry, stiff clayey land, in which nothing 
will grow, but laud rather moist, in wliieli the soil is light or 
free. All low places, where rain water rests, must be avoided 
such as the lowest part of valleys, Scc.’’^ Tea can be mixed 
with dry crops, but not with rice, as the water necessary for the 
rice spoils the Tea. 

2. On preparation of the ground. Before sowing Tea 
seeds let the laud be avcII ploughed or trenched with the 
phaoorali to the depth of 18 or 2d inches, and all the weeds 
removed; and let it be w^ell manured io the extent of GO to 
70 maunds per acre if manure be plentiful. If not, a much 
smaller quantity will do. Let it then be smoothed and thrown 
into beds, it will then be ready for seeds and plaids.’-^ 

3. On t])c method of sowing seeds and on the treainient of 
young plants. Tea seeds ripen in Octolrer and should be sown 
soon ufler. Sow them very close to a depth of one inch in 
drills 8 inches apart. Water them sparingly, w'hich need 
not be again repeated until the seedlings l>egiii to show them- 
sehus above ground, after which time let them Ijc watered 
every six or seven days.^^ The seed beds ought to Ire weeded 
three or four times during the season. 

4. SIctliod of transplanting, As soon as the seedling 
plants are 8 inches in height, they arc fit for transplanting, 
and in doing* so they ought to be planted 4| feet apart. Lei 
holes be dug to the depth of feet or more if neoessary. In 
lifting, therefore, the plants to be transplanted, the gixmnd 
ought tobe*w'ell opened up, and if possible each plapt lifted 
with a small ball of earth attaqhcd to the roots. Let the catth 
be thou well pressed down with the foot at tlic roots; and 
watered. If manure be available, a small quantity ought to be 
put into each hole/^ Transplanting should begin uiih the 
rains and eoiitinne through them. 

5. On plucking. The season for gathering leaves commences 
in April and continues till October, The leaves should not be? 
pulled till the plants arc three years old. Only the fresh and 
young leaves should be plucked. During the season four ga- 
therings may be taken from the same plant. In the second 
y^r the tcmlnal shoots ought to be pinched off to iiuluco 
the plant to^take a bushy form. This should be done two or 
three times during tlie. season, To Zemindars desirous of 
undertaking Tea emtivation, plants and seeds in My number 
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and quantity null be issued from the Government Plantations 
at Hawulbaughj Bheemtah in Kumaon, and at Boni in Gurli- 
wal. All Tea leaves brought to tlie iactories in good order will 
be purchased at the rate of 8 Ilupees per inaund and to the first 
party who brings leaves the following rewards will he given. 

first party who brings pxiclca 10b maunds of good fresh 
leaves will receive Rupees 800. The first party who brings 
50 maunds, Rupees lOO, The first party who brings 25 maunds 
Rupees 50. The first five parties who bring 12 maunds Rupees 
30 each. The first ten parties who bring 10 maunds Rupees 
20 each. Each party must show that tlie leaves brought have 
been gathered from different Plantations/^ 

Dr. Jameson enters into a defence of the coarse Teas said by 
Mr. Fortune to be too largely produced at tlie factories. It is 
liis object to reduce the <|aantity, but the price thougii low is 
remunerative, and tlie coarse Tea eagerly pur<dias(id by the tia- 
tives. Dr. Jameson proves that Plantations fbimierly condemned 
by Mr. Fortune now satisfy him, and adds that the extra 
room required has been given, while the stunted look of the 
j>lant of some Plantations is owing to thc^ drought for three 
huecessivo years. 'J'hc Ghiillar land said to be thin and stony 
was only taken because thcirc was no other, and the '“Fca plants 
from China arc most carefully kept distincil. Two native Plan* 
tations are in good order, and the Zemindar specially mentioned 
in Mr. Fortune's report is aware of his blunder in suffering 
rice to be grown above the Tea, and means to repair it. The 
proprietor however did receive Rs. 152 for his Tea last season> 
while the rent of his entire estate, covering many square miles, 
is only Rs. 40. Several Europeans moreover have opened 
Plantations. Cob Elwall and (!Japt. Tlmhvell opened u large 
Plantation in Deyrah Dhoou with complete success. In the 
Simla District, Mr. Purkely has commenced I’ea planting, 
and has })ccxi liberally supplied with plants and seeds. In 
Assam Mr. Carnegie has established himself as a Tea-planter in a 
Government grant, and been liberally supplied with seeds. The 
Assam Company, anxiouB to improve their Tea Plantations 
by introducing Kumaon seeds, have also been liberally supplied. 
In Caebar several Calcutta firms have taken up Government 
grants for the purpose of cultivating Tea, represejpted by Mr. 
Bugby, Mr. Saunders, Mr. Schiller, all, of whom have been 
or are being supplied with seeds. At Darjeeling several parties 
have taken np grants have there commenOad Tea cultiva- 
tion, and I believo there are upwards of 10^000 acres of good 
land available for the pujrpbse. Into fhe Cashmere valley the 
Tea plant is being introduced by# Maharajah Sing, 

I, at the request of Mis; through the Gommw 
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of Lahore, having sent him thirty eoolie loads of plants and 
twelve loads of seeds .Finally, Dr* Jameson while in justice to 
himself and his Overseers he answers Mr. Fortune's report 
willingly acknowledges that Mr, Fortune's .services have been 
invaluable to the Plantations. 

On 10th February, 1857, Mr. Ramsay, Commissioner of 
Kumaon reports on the ^prospects of Tea cultivation in that 
district. He does not agree that the small capitalist 
will bo unable to succeed, he himself having looked after 
three Plantations, Mr. ^msay would not recommend 
any capikhst to take a Government grant of land at first, 
because clearing it hurriedly is expensive, and the probability 
is there vvo\xld not be much bad and indifferent land mixed 
with the good portions in such a tract. With a little patience 
and enquiry it is always, possible to purchase a village at a dis- 
tance from Almorah in the less cultivated parts of the Province.^^ 
A village with 50 acres of cleared land and two or three hundred 
of forest land would cost Rs. 500 with a jumma of Rs. 80 a year. 
He is surprised that so few have settled as Tea-planters. 
There is no risk ^s in Indigo. Drought or storms of hail may 
diminish the supply of leaves for a time, but failure is impossible. 
No animals destroy the plant. There is no chance of good Tea 
becoming unsaleable. The occupation is a healthy one, the 
climate delightful, and the superintendence of such a nature tliat 
the Plantation may be left from time to time without risk."^^ 
He would not yet sell the Government Plantations, as it is too 
soon. The cultivation vis not yet popular enough. On 17th 
March the SuperiuteBclent of the Kumaon Gardens reports that 
it is a mistake to believe that land fitted lor I\*a cultivation is 
limited. There are in Kumaon alone 8,50,000 acres of such 
land, yielding 100 lbs. to the acre. This territory with the laud 
equally fit in Ha^arah, Cashmere, Junmoo and the Protected 
Sikh States could produce 100 million poundsof Tea, or as mue|i 4 s 
the whole China export. ^‘But let British capital and enter* 
prise he embarked in proportion to the importance of the culti- 
vation and the support it merits, and thus give employment to 
thousands of poor but able-bodied and excellent workmen, when 
their labours are properly directed, and these hills will soon 
booomc as important to tire State as any Province of the plains. 
Labour is cheap, the climate is admirably fitted to the European 
constitution, the people are docile and easily guided, provided 
th^t they are properly treated and their prejudices respected 
.. Lri Jameson adds directions for the cultivation and prepata* 

1 tiqn <^f Tqa, the value of which consists in their minuteness, i^nd 
4»tiptioiis of instruments ^ and buildings valueless ,, without 
& ^y^ th^t labour in Kumaon is abuudanh4u45?l^0^Pr 
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and tlie market as yet is not sufficiently full. The Thihetans 
ivill buy any quantity of cheap Tea. Cashmere requires 2^0()/)00 
lbs. a year. Natives are very fond of Tea but want it cheap. 
The prices fetched at Almorah are per lb. 

Gunpowder, . . . . . • ... 8 2 

Young Hyson,, . ... ... ... 2 14< 5 

Hyson skin, . . ... . . ... 0510 

Souchong, .. 2 P 11 

Pouehong,... ... ... .. .. 1 2 10 

Bolica, . . ... . . . . ... 0 7 10 

Building materials abound, supplies are cheap, and lands are 
granted on the following terms. : — 

Each grant will be of not less than 200 or more than 
2000 acres. More than one grant may be taken by one person 
or Company on the a]>plicants satisfying the Local Authorities 
acting under the usual control in the llevenue Department, of 
their possessing sufficient means and ciqhtal to undertake an 
extended cultivation and manufacture of 1 ca. 

One-fourth of the land in the grant will be given free 
from assessment in perpetuity, on fulfilment of the conditions 
below stated. 

The term of the first lease will be for four and twenty 
years, the grant will be rent free ; in the fifth year one anna per 
acre will bo charged on three-fourths, or the assessable portion 
of the grant ; two annas per acre in the sixth year ; three annas 
in the seventh year, and so on, one more anna being added in 
each year, till in the last the maximum rate is reached of one 
Kupce per acre. The full assessment on a grant of 200 acres 
will thus not exceed 1500 Es. per annum. 

The following arc the prescribed conditions of clear- 
ance : — 

At the close of the fifth year from the date of grant, a 
twentieth ])art of the assessable area ; at the close of the tenth 
year one-fifth of the assessable area ; at the close of the fifteenth 
year, half of the assessable area ; and at the last year, three- 
quarters of the assessable area is to be cleared and well stocked 
with Tea plants. 

the twenty-first year, on the fulfilment of the ibove 
conditions, the proprietary right in the grant, and the right of 
engagement with Government, shall vest in the grantee^ his 
heirs, executors or assigns, under the conditions generally appli- 
cable to the owners of etates in Knmaon^ and the rate of assess- 
ment on^ the lands in the granl^ in whatever manner cultivated, 
shall never exceed the aterage^ :rale on grmn crop lands in the 
same looality*v v; .v'l;'/'':, - > "’4/' 

‘^On fafiurd' ^sessment' M: 
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liny yeai*; or of any of tlic aljove conditions (the fact of which 
failure sludl/after local enquiry; conducted Ly the Senior As- 
sistant Commissioner; be finally determined by the Sudder 
Board of llcvenue) the entire grant shall be liable to resumption 
at the discretion of Government; with exception of the assessa- 
ble area which may be boma fide under cultivation with Tea^ 
and to a further portion of land which shall be allowed in per- 
petuity; free of assessment to the extent of one-fourth of such 
cultivated area. The portions so exempted will remain in the 
])Osscssioii of the ^Tantee subject to the usual rates and rules of 
assessment in the District. 

Grantees shall be bound to erect boundary pillars at 
convenient points round the circuit of a gn'ant, witliin six months 
from its datC; failing which such pillars will he put up by the 
Government Officers; and the cost thereof shall be rccovera])le 
from the grantee in the same manner as the regulated rate of 
assessment. 

No claim to the right and interest in a grant on any 
transfer by the original grantee will be recognized as valid; un- 
less on registry of the name of the transferrec in the office of the 
Senior Assistant Commissioner. 

So long as Government cstahllslimcnts for the experi- 
mental growth and manufacture of Tea shall he maintained in 
the Province; supplies of seeds and plants will be given gratis to 
grantees, on application to the Superintendent; Botanical Gar- 
dens; North-Western Provinces, as fiir as may be in his power.’^ 
Thetmotnetric tables are appended. It is added that the Tea 
planter must be continually among his men, and the peculiar 
diseases of the spot are few. ^^mall-pox rages occasionally; and 
goitre is very common; but yields to iodine. 

The cost of a factory will depend on its size but the land re- 
quired for a Plantation of 1;S00 acres will cost about Bs* 2;600 in 
the hills or 3,500 in Deyrah. The expense of a thousand acres 
for eight years would be Rs. 2,75,000, the profit Rs, 1,67,972. 


STATISTICS OP 24.PERGUNNAHS. 

Ton 24-Pergunnahs lie between 22" and 23" of North Latitude 
and SS"* and 89” of East Longitude. The name arises from the fact 
fhe territory originally ceded to the Company really contained 
twoniy four pergunnahs. The estate was made over to Coh Clive 
by Jaffler AH, in 1759, and the rent Rs. 2,22,000 was paid to 
him till his death in 1774. It then reverted to the Company* 
The area supposed to be 4882 square miles. In 1759 
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the Company sold them hy auction for Sa. Rs. 7,65,700 a ycitr, 
reserving the royalties woidli Rs. 1,50,000 more, lii 1820,26 
the pcrguiinahs now forming* the Raraset district were iiicor- 
porated with, the 2t-Perg*iinnalis, wliich is now hounded on the 
North by Nuddeah, on the East by Jessore, on the South hy 
the Sunder bunds and on the West by the Hooghly. Its ex- 
treme breadth from North to South is 71 miles, and its extreme 
breadth 78 miles, the superficial area being .2277 miles. The 
whole district is flat, full of Jheels one of which the Boyivah covers 
40 scpiare miles, and intersected by innumei'able klials or tidal 
creeks. ^^In the Western and Southern portions, an embank- 
ment has been raised by the Government, commencing from the 
Muneckbalee Khal, a little below Akra Farm, and extending 
along the bank of the River llooghly as far South as the (hieeta- 
mooree Telegraph, thence along the borders of the Soondorbund 
jungle, till it meets the Biddiadurec Rivei*, running along its 
right bank and terminating about four miles to the East of the 
Dhaxipa Toll Hoiise.^^ The Northern portion is very rich, but 
the Southern is spoiled by the Salt water. In the North-East 
immense numbers of date trees flourish without any cultivation. 

The j)rincipal rivers are ‘^the Hooghly, the Biddiadurec, the 
Pialee, the Jaboonah or Echamuitcc, the Kluilindec, the Cnlpu- 
tooa, and the Cobbadtik/^ T!ic lloogbly is navigable up to 
Calcutta, a distance of 100 miles, for ships of large tonnage. 
There is one passage which under variotis nantes connects several 
skeams leading through the whole district in an easterly direc- 
tion. There is also another passage from Joynuggur inPer- 
gunnah Boreedhattee. 

The principal roads are the Grand Trunk Road running 
through Barrackpore to the North-West, the road from Cal- 
cittta to Diamond Harbour, from Calcutta to Midnapore, from 
Calcutta to Joyepore, from Calcutta to Baraset. These roads 
are metalled. The principal secondary roads are *Hh© rp#d 
leading from Barrackpore to Barasot, and cotitirming on # 
seerhaut, Soladanah, with a branch to Hurwa and Takes on the 
Jaboonah River. 

The road from Nychateo, nearly opposite Chinsttrah and 
Hooghly, leading partly through the Nuddeah District atid 
leading to Badooreah (where a branch joints No, 1 to Baeeer- 
haut) on the Jaboonah River, wbioh it crosses by a ferry con-* 
tinned on through Poora Boikari^ joined at -Dotur Pranshuhnr, 
by a road' coming from Kullatahapt in -Diitrict Nuddeah and 
from thence branches off into thru# Boyrah 

and Parooleah> another to DbOoiihaut, Chattdpc^ 

and Paithttllee, and the>hir4l;b'' Sakduh Qn\^', 
Cobbaduk Rlver/^ ' 
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are points of the district in which there are no means of com- 
munication except the tidal khals. The South of Calcutta 
indeed (luring the rainy season is a vast lako^ traversed by 
Saltecs/^ boats made of the trunk of a sal tree. The climate 
is that of Bengal generally, healthy and unhealthy according to 
the season. The year is divided into three seasons — the hot, 
rainy and cold. The hot season commences from the middle of 
March and ends about the middle of June, or as soon as the 
first rains set in. The rainy season continues till the end of 
September and sometimes runs into October. The remainder of 
the year constitutes the cold weather."’^ The hot season begins with 
the change of the monsoon. In the latter part of March, April 
and part of May the heat is relieved hy the North- Westers, 
storms of wind accompanied hy lightning and rain. Though 
the heat hy day is excessive the nights are comparatively cool. 
In July and August heavy rains fall and it is not till October 
that the rain gradually ceases, and the weather becomes cool 
and agreeable. ^^The population of this District is 9,47,20-t 
souls, the details of which are : — 


Men, 

Women, 

Boys, 

Girls, 

Total, 


3,50,466“^ 
3,12,578 
l,Glyf)26 
1,23,131 > 

9,47,204 


Exclusive of tlm Ciiy of Cal- 
cutta and suburbs. 


j 


Of these, in the Allipoor Division of the District, the Hindoos 
ar^ about 3 to 1 of the Mussulmen. In the Baraset Division 
the Mussulmen are about C(j[ual, or a fraction more than the 
Hindoos. The average per square mile is 421 and per house 
5,40/^ The population of Calcutta is about 3,61,369 and Maior 
Smyth gives the population and area of each Pergunn^* "f he 
population appears to have increased from 267 per sqttare mile 
in 1822 to 421 per square mile in 1856. I'his indicates pros- 
perity, but the prosperity is confined to the zemindars as rents 
and leases are insecure. The people are however contented with 
little, and their character may be summed up as Karamohun 
Bpy summed it the peasants or villagers, who reside at a dis- 
tance from large towns and head stations and courts of law, are as 
innocent, temperate, and moral in their conduct as the people 
;^ny country whatsoever. The virtues of this class, however, 
presen chiefly on their primitive simplicity, and a strong 
feeling, which leads them to expect reward or puhish** 
^ their |‘ood ,or bad conduct, not only in the next ^orid 
but,, like Jews, also in this j secondly^ the mhabiiaBtji 
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of the cifeioS;, towns or stations^ wlio have much iatciwursc with 
[X'nsons employed about the courts of law, by xemiiidfirs, ke.y 
and with foreigners and others in a different state of civilization, 
generally imbibe their habits and opinions “-hence their religi- 
ous opinions are shaken without any other principles being im- 
planted to supply their place — consequently, a great portion ot 
these are far inferior in point of character to the former class, 
and arc very often even made tools of in the nefarious work of 
perjury and forgery ; thirdly^ a third class consists of persons 
who are in the employ of zemindars, or dependant for subsistence 
on the courts of law, as attorney's clerks, and who must rely for 
a livelihood on their shrewdness, not having generally sufficient 
means to enter into commerce or business.’^ The want of an- 
nual food and very ca,rly marriage debilitate the Iliiuloo. The 
Mahomedan living more freely has a higher physique. Their 
habitations are usually of mud, sometimes of brushwood plas- 
tered with mud. These huts have no windows or apertures 
except the doorway, the smoke escaping through the space be- 
tween the wall and the roof. The liouses arc shrouded in jtinglc 
usually productive, and considered by the Bengalee necessary to 
keep olf the suii and his neighbour's eyes. Each house has a 
patch of ground in which a few vegetables are reared, and these 
with rice form the staple food. Occasionally the Bengalee eats 
a little putrid fish. The Mahomedan however affords himself 
fowl, kid or pigeon. Their dress usually consists of a turban, 
a cloth fastened round the loins, and falling as low down as the 
knee; over this the better classes wear a long robe of cotton, 
with a white scarf tied round the waist, the end l)eing thrown 
over the shoulder. The Mussulman wears a pair of cotton 
drawers, white and sotnetimes colored, down to the anklos' — a robe 
of cotton, which, to distinguish him from the Hindoo, he buttons 
on the loft shoulder, the Hindoo fastenixig it on the rights — and a 
turban on the head.” The ryot wears a rag for deccncy^s sake, 
and sometimes a conical hat made of palm leaves. The 
of the females is very elegant. The close part of the Hindoo 
female dress is a jacket with half sleeves, which fits tight to the 
shape, and covers, but does not conceal the bust. The remainder 
of the dress consists of a long piece of cotton Or silk which is 
wrapped round the middle, and contrived to fall iff graceful 
folds, till it be below the ankle on one leg, shows a part 

of the other. It is gktheted into a bMch ih front, and the upper 
end crosto the broa^l and is thrown forward again over the 
shoulder or over the head like a tt and feet ard 

usually adbVned' with 'Orhaihen^’ is woim ' 
suspended froth, ’the'' of ; 
have their anklets ' and 'SoVneiimistt 
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The Bengalee rises early, and nsnally eats three meals,, at 9 or 10, 
at 12 or 1 , and at 10 ?. m. They employ their leisure in music^ 
singing, dancing and varions games of chance. The women 
do all the in-door work, cooking iuchided. Major Smyth des- 
cribes various games of chance, musical instruments, and indige- 
nous modes of conveyance, and px'oeeeds to describe the agricul- 
ture of the district. 

The agriculturists number 2,90,176 to 60,290 of the con- 
suming class. The area includes 

^‘^Cultivation, ... ... 8,78,528 acres 

Village sites, rivers, jungle, 
i-oads, &c., .. ... 3,58,400 „ .w 

Culturable and fallow, ... 2,00,512 „ 

Total, . . ^ ... 14,37,4 10 = 2,246 sq. miles.^^ 

The staple product is rice of which there arc three kinds — Aoosh, 
Amun and Borah. ^^The first is sown in May and June and 
reaped in August and September; the second is sown in June 
and July and reaped in November, Dccemhcr, and January; the 
third is sown in January and February and reaped in April and 
May.^^ The Aoosh and Bora paddy are thus cultivated, In 
the month of ^Vaisakha^ (April and May), when it rains, the 
plough, men till a piece of high ground first, which is called 
^ Khill Bhanga,^ and a few days after, they till it again — this is 
termed ^dochasee/ They then sow the seed in ' tfyista^ (May 
and June) and plough and harrow the ground a third time. 
When the plants grow up, they harrow the land once more 
and root up the weeds. Ten or twelve xfioughings are general- 
ly required for cultivating one heegah of ground, and one Rupee 
]:mr heegah, more or leas, is expended for the purpose.^^ The 
^ Amun^ paddy is cultivated by sowing and planting. In 
tlie month of Waisakha’ (April and May), after a fall of jmin, 
they plough a piece of ^ Shalee bhoomee’ or low land, asud prepare 
or granulate the soil after rain in Jyista^ (May and June), and 
then scatter the seeds thereon. When seedlings shoot forth, it 
is called oaukree tula.^ In the month of ^ Asarh' ( J une and 
July) or ^ Sravun" (July and August), they plough and harrow 
the rice field and make a clayish surface ; then transplant those 
seedlings therein in rows of about a span apart.^^ The rice has 
distinct names. While growing it is called paddy, in the 
dhan, wrfen shelled aman, and; dressed anna. The nee is cut 
instead of sfooping, the being bent down 
field. hxrsking* 

.done.; w 'be' during .a 
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to dry. Tliis'i.^ done entirely by %voinen. Tlie cleaiung’ or 
husking is ejected ]>y Tneansof an instrument called a ^ dhenlu.^ 
This is a lever which is raised and depressed by the pressure 
of the foob and having a pestle at the other end beats the 
husk off the rice. A m amid of paddy usually yields IG to IB 
seers of clean rice. The thresher if he ])arl>oils the rice 
receives one-fourth for his labour ; if not one-eighth. There 
are numerous modes of preparing rice, and the natives malve 
out of it an intoxicating drink. There are small quantities 
of tobacco, grain, oats, wheat, and mustard and pan and 
sugar-cane arc grown for the (kilcntta market- Goor is manu- 
factured and Indigo grown. The goor is the chief native 
product is thus prepared. The date-tree, ' Khejur/ is reared 
from seed sown in the month of Asarh (June and July). It 
makes its ap])earance aliove ground in about five or six months. 
It comes to perfection in from four to six years. Much de- 
pends on the soil, saltish land being most favourable to its 
growth. The juice is thus extracted: Five or six of the lower 
branches on one side of the tree are cut down (to do this a man 
climbs to the top of the tree, supporting himself by a strong 
rope, which he passes round the tree and his own loins, .tying 
the ends — he slides the rope up and down with his hands, 
planting his feet firmly agaitist the tree, and throwing the 
weight of his body on the rope — in this manner, his hands are 
free for action — he cuts the tree with an instrument somethiiag 
like a bill-hook and very sharp), and a flat space about 9 
inches in breadth cleared. The surface of this space is renewed 
twice, once in every ten days. At the end of this time, a 
longitudinal incision is made in the centre, and a small piece 
of bamboo, about 9 inches long, with a furrow cut in it, is 
driven into the incision. Below the end of this bamboo, an 
earthenware pot is hung at sunset, and the Juice runs down 
the furrow into it. In the morning, before sun-rise, these pots 
arc taken down and arc generally fulh’^ A tree usually 
a maund a month. The goor is then prepared from the juice 
by boiling. Sugar nuulc from the ^goor^ sells from 7 to 8 
Rupees per maund. The ^ gooF is sold to Sugar Factories, 
both European and Native, in the vicinity, who mapufaeture 
sugar from it and it is also exported to Calcutta. An in- 
toxicating liquor called 'toddy^ is made from the juice by 
fermentation, In November and December it requires from 
8 to 10 seers of juice to make ! sMlr of 'goor/ in January 
and February 6 to 8 seers, and ih ,|Iatch and April 5 to fj 
seers, and from 20 to 25, seers of ;*!5]P|gat are matmfactured from 
a- maund of natives 

sugar by expressing; goor in bag^» ' 
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remainder is put into opened moutlied pots with a hole at the 
bottom. A little milk and water is sprinkled to clarify the 
sugar and in about twenty^five days all the moisture has run 
off. The remainder is sugar. Pan is usually cultivated on stiff 
land and the garden is covered in^ watered and manured with 
oil-cake. Pive coitahs covered with pan cost Rs. 86-4, and 
yield about Rs. 130, or deducting the expense of labour the 
work being done by the proprietor’s family, the returns are 
about 500 per cent., on outlay. Tliere are three crops a year. 
Tobacco. The tobacco grown in the District is of two kinds, 
viz. Hinglec and Mandhatha, the former is the best. Light 
soil is usually selected, which is ploughed weekly for eight 
months, from Pebruary to September. The seed is sown in a 
nursery and transplanted about the end of September, each 
plant being 1 8 inches apart. The tops and suckers are broken 
off in November and December, to prevent their running to seed, 
and the leaves are collected in January. The produce of a 
beegah is from 12 to 14 maunds. The leaves are spread out 
for three or four days on the ground, njght and day ; they are 
then strung on a string, and hung withil-i the house, to get the 
benefit of the smoke for a month, and in March are made up 
into bundles of 1^ maunds each, and sold.” Tobacco costs 
about Rs. 23 per beegah and yields about Rs. 35-2. Sugar- 
cane. A rich soil is selected, and high enough to be above the 
usual water mark of the rainy season. The field is ploughed 
10 or 13 times and manured. Cuttings of the cane are plant- 
ed horizontally in the p’ound in March, about 18 inches 
apart, which sprout up in a month. In July and August 
Shrabun’) the plants are about 3 feet high, when they are 
tied up three or four together with their own leaves, to prevent 
their being blown over. If there is no rain in September or 
October, it is necessary to water them. The canes are cut in 
January and February and the juice* is extracted by a mill.” 
The cost of a beegah of sugar-cane is about Rs, 18 and the 
produce about Rs. 30. 

Ihe plough is very light, only scratching the ground. It is 
drawn by cattle whose tails the ploughman takes in one hand 
while he guides the plough with the other. The harrow con- 
fflts of a bamboo split in two and joined across by smaller 
: of 18 inches to 3 feet long, in the form of a Mdey.” The 

resembles the English harrow; the reaping-hook is nearly 
iti England, bpt large shott-handM hoes called 
take the place of the English hde 
^ set 'of farming, implements ,iB worth 

'plough, phowrah; and khoodal, being worth 
tweNe ann^. The ino^t 
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common trees are tlie bamboo, mango, cocoanut, palmyra, 
betelnut, tamarind, date, neem, bale tree, cotton tree, gab 
{used as a dye) babool, bur, custard- apple, plantain, and others. 

The vegetables are ginger, turmeric, onions, begun, sweet 
potatoe, radishes, kiimrah, meeta kumrah or pumpkin, sem, 
sorrel, karellah, oorcha, turbooj or water, melon, cucumber, peas, 
ole, garlick, carrots, french -beans, and an endless variety of 
mosalas, tarkari and sag, which are used in seasoning the food 
of the natives/^ The wild animals are the leopard, hog, deer, 
wild-cat, mungoose, jackal, and fox, but the tiger sometimes 
makes an incursion from the Sunderbunds, and the rhinoceros 
is found occasionally in Pergmmah Dholeapoor. The game 
consists of the hare, jungle fowl on the borders of the Soondcr- 
bunds, wild ducks and teal of all kinds, snipe, and a few quail.” 
The fish are numerous, including the mango, mullet, bhektee, 
hilsali, rooee and others. The domestic animals are all in- 
ferior, but include cows, sheep, goats, bullocks and bujffalos. 
Ducks, fowls and pigeons are reared by Mussulmans. The 
district contains no minerals of any kind. 

The commerce of the district comprises rice, goor, pan, to- 
bacco, indigo, cloths, silk, mats, curds, vegetables, fish, and 
pottery. Almost all the traffic is carried by water. 

Accounts are kept as in other parts of India, but the cowrie 
currency is thus calculated : — 

4 Cowries, =» 1 Gundah. 

20 Gundahs, = 1 Pun, 

4 Puns, = 1 Anna. ^ 

The standard of weight is the tola of 180 grains. The standard 
seer is 80 tolas, and the standard maund lbs. 100 troy. The 
maund for weighing salt is per cent, heavier than the bazar 
maund. In parts of the district other weights are used. Liquids 
are sold everywhere by weight in seers* 

The linear measure originated thus : — 

5 Fingers’ breadths, = 1 Palm. 

6 Palms, = 1 Hath. 

Which in square measure becomes 

20 Gundahs, = 2=5 1 Chittaefc. 

16 Chitfeacks, = I Oottah. 

20 Gottahs, 52 ?=:: 1 Beegah. 

The standard beegah of the district u»ed for tb6 surrey is 
1600 square yards, 

The native usuapj" tells, Mmo hf "the length pf his shadow 

but he divides'tho diiy'',ihhs’ ’ 1 

'' ' 
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3 5 Nameslij = 1 Kastali. 

15 Kastah, = 1 Pol. 

60 Pols^ = 1 Dunclo. 

3 Dmido^ = 1 Moliotcek. 

15 Mokoteck, = 1 Day of 13 hours. 

The seasons are six — Grceshoo, Bursha; Slmrut, Hcymunt;; 
Seeshcer and Busunto. 

Tlic District comprizes two grand Diviyions^ Allipoor 
and Baraset, and contains 48 Pergunnahs. Of these 37 are 
iona'^fide Pergunnahs^ the remaining 11 consist of villages scat- 
tered over these 37^ which, when collected together, obtain a 
Pergunnah name. In addition to the aliove, there is the City 
of Calcutta and the adjoining Government Estate of Punchanun- 
‘gram, neither of which come under this denomination.-’^ The 
Alipore Division contains 1,036 square miles. The Baraset 
Division contains 1,241 square miles or altogether 2,377 square 
miles containing 4,450 village Circuits. Major Smyth describes 
the tenure, and observes that the Zemindar usually lets land at 
from 12 As, to 1 Be. 4 As. per beegah, but the ryot pays from 
one rupee to five. His house at starting costs him lis, 3 5, and 
his agricultural implements, bullocks and furniture 17-2. Tile 
cost of working his nine beegahs is Us, 41 a year, and tlic pro- 
fits about Es. 26-2. The return is largo as a pereentago, 
hut he pays 37^ per cent, on the capital absorbed in setting him- 
self up, A yeoman however with a small capital renting 30 
beegahs makes 125 rupees a year. This farmer, notwithstand- 
ing the rent he has to pay to the Zemindar, which is nearly hali 
of his expenditure, and having no interest to pay, clears 57 pei 
cent, on his expenditure. The interest would have been 
llupees. Out of his proceeds, he has to pay his religious fees, 
which cannot he estimated, and his barber. Farms vary from 

8 or 9 beegahs up to 150 beegahs : there may be a few above 
this area,’^ 

Major Smyth proceeds to describe Calcaitia. It comprises ar 
area of 7*80 square miles, and the population according to Mr 
Simm^s estimate is 3,61,369. There are 13,120 pucka houses 
and 49,145 kutchu. There are 265 places of worship, 107 of whicl 
arc Hindoo, 74 Mxissalman, L Jewish, 1 Armenian, 1 Greek. 
1 Chinese, and the remainder different denominations of Chad^- 
tians. There arc 1,043 tanks, 29 public buildings and 

9 buildings belonging to charitable institutions, 5 burial 
and 20 bazars or markets. The total length of the publics 
is 125 miles. The highest part of the town in Olive. 
posite Cotton Street, is e3()*C3 foot above the 

Gauge at KycFs Dock-yafd at Kidderpoor, auC 
in Mucliooa Bazar Street is 18*01 feet 
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Calcutta has extensive^ irregular^ and tliickly-peopled suburbs. 
In 1717 tlio Company purchased 38 villages al)Oui Calcutta^ 
^vhich now form these suburbs. Puucha nun gram ^ which name 
would lead to the supposition that 50 had been purchaseeb is 
situated Norths East and South of Calcutta, and com])rises an 
area of 23*17 square miles. They extend 2i- miles North, 2| 
miles East, and 2| miles South of the boundary of the town 
itself, and are out of the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 
Major Smyth adds facts of all kinds about each Pergunnah, and 
.-supplies the following statistics of the SurA'cy :™ 
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THE MUTINIES- 
Parliameniary Blue Books. 

The Governor General in Council on the 7th February, 1857 
forwards to the Court of Directors a correspondence relative to a 
feeling of uneasiness created amongst the men attached to the 
depot of musketry at Dum-Dum consequent on a report having 
reached them that the grease used in the arsenal for preparing 
the cartridges for the Enfield Rifles was composed of the fat of 
^‘^pigs’^ and of ^^cows/^ The men were appeased by an oixlcr 
permitting them to receive the cartridges without grease, and to 
apply with their own hands whatever mixture they might prefer. 
As service ammunition required to be greased with some sub • 
stance that would be durable, experiments were ordered to bo 
made at Meerul, where H. M.^s 60th Rifles were stationed, to 
ascertain the best ingredients for greasing the cartridges, with 
reference both to the feelings of the native soldiery and to 
the requirements of the service. The matter was fully explain- 
ed to the men both at Barrackpore and at Dum-Dum, and they 
appeared perfectly satisfied; but the Governor General recom- 
mended to the Home Authorities not to send ready-made am- 
munition from England. The Court of Directors on the 8th 
April approve the proceedings, and assent to the recommenda- 
tion. They send a Memorandum by the Inspector General of 
Stores, stating that the grease used in making up cartridges 
forwarded to India is composed of five parts tallow ; five parts 
stearine ; and one part wax. The composition of the tallow it- 
self, he cannot explain, but there is no hog^s lard in it. 

On the 8th April, the Governor General reports that the Se- 
poys at Barrackpore have objected to the paper of the rifle 
cartridges, and that a special Court of Enquiry was held at 
that station to ascertain the cause of the objections. The 
proceedings recorded show that the unfonnded suspicion of the 
sepoys that the cartridges were greased with the fat of pigs and 
cows could not be removed; and as no composition free from 
grease appeared to answer the required purpose, the sepoys 
were allowed to tear off the end of tlie cartridge with their left 
hand, instead of biting it off. This altered mode of loading was 
also made applicable to the ordinarjr percussion musket on the 
recommendation of the Commander-in-CMef; and the Governor 
General in Council recommends that if the netv plan is found 
to be as cfleetive m the old practic^ of biting the end off, the 
change may be introduoed in Her Miajesty^e Regiments in India* 
On the same date the Gown<!K^ in Coufioil reports to 

the Court of Directors the ckoimaetanoes which had led to the 
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dismissal of the whole of the native officers^ non-com raissionecl 
officers, and sopoys of the 19th Regiment of Native Infantry 
who were present with the Regiment at Berhampore on the 2Gih 
of February last, when that Regiment committed an act of niii- 
tiny in refusing to obey their officers, and in forcibly possessing 
themselves of their arms. The ill feeling showed itself at Ber- 
hampore towards the end of February, The men refused to receive 
,the new cartridges, alleging that the paper of which tiny were 
made was of two sorts, and was said to be greased with cow^s 
and pig^s fat. The Governor General on the 27th March re- 
corded a Minute, conemTed in by the Members of Council, 
stating the grounds for disbanding the 19ih Rc'gimoiit. After 
narrating the principal facts connected with the condind of the 
men of that Regiment when it mutinied, the Governor Gcmeral 
says that from the moment when ihc main facts of ilic outbreak 
were established, it was clear Unit no penalty short of disband- 
ment would meet the case. Additional guilt might possibly, by 
closer enquiry, be fixed upon individuals as instigators or ring- 
leaders, and to these additional punishment might be found to 
he due ^ but tlie open refusal of the whole Regiment to obey 
orders, the seizure of arms with violence, and a tumultuous but 
combined resistance of the authority of its officers with arms 
loaded, is an offence for which any punishment less than dismis- 
sal from the service of the State would he inadequate: mutiny 
so open and defiant cannot be excused by any sensitiveness of 
religion or caste, by fear of coercion, or by the seductions and 
deceptions of others. It must be met promptly atid unhesitating- 
ly, and without the delay of a day more than may he necessary. 
Accordingly, it has been resolved by the Governor General in 
Goundl, that the 19th Regiment shall be disbanded immediately, 
and that the disbandment shall take place at Barrackporc. In 
accordance with this resolution, the Regiment was ordered down 
to Barrackpore, where, on the 31st ultimo it was disbanded. 
The men were disarmed, paid up and matched to Pulta Ghaut. 
Major General Hearsey carried into effect this resolution of the 
Government, and is praised for the admirable manner in which 
he performed this most difficult and, trying task entrusted to 
him/^ And the Governor General hopes, that the severe mea- 
sures, which he has been compelled to adopt will have the effect 
pf convincing the Native Troops, that they will only bring ruin 
pn themselves by failing in their duty to the State and in obedi- 
pticO to their officers.^^ A General Order containing the decision 
eff the Governor General upon the offence which the 19th 
^eht h^ cornmitted, and its disbandrnent in consequence, wii# 
i^su^d; and read to that corps and the other trpbps pn pa^e 
thit bcca^dk ''' " " ' ' 
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Oa tlie same day^ the 8tli Aprih the Governor General in 
Council further reports that on the 29th Mareh^ Mung‘ul Pandy, 
a sepoy of the 3-l*th Regiment N. I, at Barrackpore having 
armed himself with a sword, and loaded musket, fired at 
Lieutenant Baugh, the Adjutant of the corps, and shot his 
horse. Lieutenant Baugh fired his pistol and missed the man, 
who then attacked the officer with his sword, and wounded him. 
in the hand. The Sergeant Major of the corps who went to 
Lieutenant Baugids assistance, was also wounded by the sepoy. 
Major General Hearsey arrested the man himself; and in sub- 
mitting the proceedings of a Court of Eu(|inry reported his own 
X:)art in the transaction. He w^os warned on the afternoon of the 
29th March, by one of his Orderlies that the sepoys were 
turning out on their parade. He immediately rode with his 
two sons to tlie parade, and found tlie mutineer walking up 
and down. He ordered the Guard to arrest him, which they 
delayed doing. lie then rode towards the mutineer followed 
by the Guard* Mungul Pancly fired, and the Guard hearing the 
whistle of the bullet bent to avoid it. The mutineer tluni fired 
at himself, and fell with a superficial wound and his clotlios 
on lire. Tic was secured aiul sent to Ilovspital. On the 9th 
April evidence was taken as to the conduct of Sluiik Pultoo, a 
sepoy of the 34th N. I. who assisted in saving Lieutenant 
BauglPs life, was made a Ilaviklar on the spot, and recommend- 
ed for the order of merit. His statement coiitains the facts. 
^^The sepoy Mungul Pandy, about 4 o^ clock p. m. in the after- 
noon of the 29th March, was- straggling backwards and forwards 
in front of the quarter guard armed with a musket and sword, 
he had on his red jacket and regimental cap, endeavouring to 
excite the men of the Regiment to mutiny ; some one told the 
Sergeant Major of this, and he came towards the quarter guard, 
asking the Jemadar of that guard where Mungul Pandy was, and 
why he did not confine him. Mungul Pandy then fired at the 
Sergeant Major, but missed him;, he reloaded; the Sergeant 
Major, being alarmed, ran into the quarter guard, and asked 
the Jemadar wliy he did not arrest Mungul Pandy who ha 1 re- 
loaded his musket, and told him to send and let the Adjutant 
know what had occurred on the parade ground. Shortly after 
this the Adjutant, on horseback, arrived, and asked the Jemadar 
where the sepoy with the arms was, and why he had not seourei 
him ; the Jemadar gave no reply, but I pointed him out. Muu- 
gul Pandy was then standing in front of the quMter guard. 
tTust as I spoke he fired at the Adjutw^, and wounded his home. 
The Adjutant then pulled out a pistohs^nj said, that man will kill 
me, he is loading again/' I said, /^ you ^ill not be allowed to be 
killed, for I am tvith yomf^ ^he then, with pistol iu 
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his hand rushed towards Mungul Pandy^ who^ on seeing this 
did not finish loading his musket, and commenced retreating. 
The Sergeant Major and I followed the Adjutant as quick as we 
could. The Adjutant, when within twenty paces, fired at 
Mungul Pandy, but missed him; when the Adjutant reached 
him, Mungul Pandy drew his sword and wounded him 
severely. By this time the Sergeant Major came np, he also was 
wounded severely. I then came up, and stretched out my hand 
to stop Mungul Pandy, who was following the Adjutant, and 
said to him, Take care, do not strike the Adjutant.^^ He aimed 
a blow at the Adjutant’s neck, which I received on my right hand ; 
I then seized him round with my left arm ; the Adjutant and 
Sergeant Major then got away. I then called out to the 
Quarter Guard to come and make Mungul Pandy a prisoner, 
and told the Jemadar Issurie Pandy, who commanded the Guard 
to send four men, and take him ; that I had hold of him and 
would not allow him to hurt any one ; they did not come, but 
abused me as also did the Jemadar, and said that if I did not 
let Mungul Pandy go they would shoot me. Being wounded, I 
was obliged to let him go. While I was holding Mungul Pandy, 
several men of the Quarter Guard followed the Adjutant and 
Sergeant Major, beatiug them with the butt-ends of their 
muskets.” 

On the 6th April the Native General Court Martial assembled 
for the trial of Mungul Pandy. Fourteen native officers besides 
the President was present. The evidence given at the trial con- 
firmed Shaik Pultoo’s story, with the addition that the accused 
was a man of good character. Fourteen officers found him 
guilty and eleven voted death. He was executed on the 8th 
April. 

Majdr General Hearsey on the 6th April, in forwarding a 
Divisional Order issued by him, notifying the promotion of Shaik 
Pultoo to be Havildar, recommended that the order of metit be 
bestowed on him, and that the energetic and gallaTitt oondtiet of 
Lieutenant Baugh and Sergeant Hewson be noticed in General 
Orders. The Governor General, on the IGth April, remarks 
that it is not in the power of the Major General commanding 
the Division to make the promotion, which can proceed only 
from the Government of India, and therefore should not have 
appeared in a Divisional Order without the sanction of 
Government. But as the promotion has been announced and 
tbjp distinction is richly deserved by Shaik Pultoo it is con- 
firdted. The recommendation of Shaik Pultoo for tho order 
of rp^rit will come before the Government in the ordinary 
through ; the The proposal to publish 

a Gehei*?i4 Order on Lieutenant Baugh and Sergphut 
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Hewson is rejected. The Governor General in Council greatly 
admires the determination and courage shown by those officers, 
but thinks it undesirable that the sepoys shoxdd be led to 
think the achievement extraordinary, or that the affair should 
be paraded at all. 

On the 14th April Government with reference to trials then 
going on at Barrackpore, requested the Conimander-in-Chief to 
empower General Heai*sey to confirm all sentences on native 
commissioned officers. On the IGth Aprils the Commander-in- 
chief replies that he has not the power (vide Act 7th, Vic. 
Chap. 18.) On the 18th April Government I'eply the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief has power under 73rd Article of War j and on 
the SOth April, the Commandcr-iu- Chief confirmed the sentence 
passed on Issuree Pandy, Jemadar, 34tli B.cgimcnt, and a war- 
rant was despatched authoriKing the General to confirm such sen- 
tences. This man was tried on the 10th April for having, at Bar- 
rackporc on the 29th March, 1857, he being then in command 
of the quarter-guard ' of his Regiment, not used his utmost or 
any endeavours to suppress a mutiny begun by Mungul Pandy, 
sepoy of the Regiment, the said sepoy having on the afternoon 
of that (lay, gone out into the parade ground in front of and 
near to the quarter -guard of the Regiment armed with a sword 
and musket, and then and there used words to excite the men 
of the Regiment to come forth and join him in resistance to 
lawful authority; and having then and there on the parade- 
ground and near to the quarter-guard of the Regiment, dis- 
charged Ms loaded musket at Sergeant Major James Thornton 
Hewson and Lieutenant Bempde Henry Baugh of the 34th 
Rcgt. N. I., and then and there, with a sword, struck and 
severely wounded them, and to the said Jemadar not having 
taken any measure to arrest and confine the said sepoy throngli- 
out the aforesaid oocxxrrcnccs, nor to assist the said Lieutenant 
Baugh and Sergeant Major Hewson, and he the said Jemadar, 
having moreover, then and there, diseotiraged and interfered to 
prevent any sepoys of his guard from going to their assistance, 
and for disobedience of the lawful command of his superior 
officers, in not having advanced with his guard to resctie the 
Sergeant and capture the aforesaid sepoy, Mungul Pandy, when, 
shortly after the occurrences set forth in the first charge, he 
was ordered to do so by Brevet Colonel S. G. Wheler, Com- 
manding the 84th Regt. N. It was proved in evidence re- 
ported at length that the Jemadar though commanded to assist 
in arresting Mungul Pandy did i^ot, ana refused to allow three 
sepoys who wished to go te movA! found guilty, twelve 

officers out of fourteen TOtiug -''He executed oh 
the 21st April* 
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lu a subsequent Court of Enquiry held on ihe 17tli ApriF 
with closed doors it was stated by Durriou Sing’hj Jemadar, 
34th N. I. that on the 26th of January, there was a halt of the 
three Companies which went to Chittagong at Calcutta near 
the fort, Subadar Major Ramlali of his Regiment was 
on guard at the Lieutenant Governor's at Allipore. Oii that day 
the Guard was renewed and returned to Barrackpore. The Saba- 
dar Major Ramlali, and Subadar Muddeli Khan and Subadar 
Lalla Gopal and Jamadar Lalla Gunness, sent for the Moonsliec 
of the Regiment, and had a letter written and sent off to Rajah 
Maun Sing. Ramlali Subadar Major, came to Durriou Singes 
guard, which was at the Treasury, on the day that tlie guards were 
relieved. lie arrived about 10 o^elock, and remained till 12, 
talking in a treasonable manner, loud enough for all tlio men 
to hear, telling them what they were to do, and that he was 
going off to Barrackpore and could not remain there to conduct 
matters. The treasonable matters talked about were the cartridges 
and a refusal to serve any longer. The plan was with the four 
Regiments and three Companies going to Chittagong, to sei^^.e 
the fort. The King of Oude was to assist, as also the Calcutta 
Militia,, and the sepoy pay was to he raised to 10 Rupees 
a montIn On the 15tU April, a special Court of Enquiry 
was assembled at Barrackpore to receive the evidence of the 
European officers as to the state of feeling in the 34th N. I. 

Brevet Colonel S. G. Wilder deposed — Regarding the seven 
Companies at Regimental Head Quarters, he was of opinion tluit 
since the latter cud of January last, the men have been more 
or less in an excited state on account of the now rifle car- 
tridges, and they have shown this feeling both secretly and 
Openly on some occasions. In the latter cud of January several 
Bungalows were burnt down, amongst others the Electric Tele- 
graph Bungalow. A general parade took place on the 9th 
February, when the subject of the cartridge paper was explain- 
ed to the men by the General. That explanation seemed to 
quiet the men a good deal for the time. From all that has oc- 
curred, he was of opinion that it was the intention of the Regi- 
nient to coerce and resist the Government, and that the feeling 
in the Regiment was decidedly bad; but that now the men ap- 
peared to be very much frightened. His distrust extended only 
to Hindoos, 

Captain W. W. Aubert, Bf-th N. I., deposed that between 
M^y last year, (when he returned from Furlough,) and the date 
of; ids entering upon his appointment at Barrackpore, he ob- 
served a great want of respect on the part of the men towards 
their : European* officers. For instance, he frequently noticed, 
whoa he itent to the linos on duty and in uniform, that the 
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men did not stand up and salute him ; a mark of clisres|»cct for 
which he punished the men of his own Company^ and reported 
those of other Companies. Again when the Itegimeiit was com* 
ing down by water in October and iSTovemher last year^ it 
encountered a severe gale in which three boats w’crc wrecked, 
but not a single sepoy came forward voluntarily to assist the 
European officers in getting their boats out of danger. His 
distrust extended only to Brahmins. 

Ensign F. E. A. Chamier, Interpreter and Quarter Master, 
deposed that the native officers and men were generally disres- 
pectful to\vards tlieir European officers, lie would not trust 
the Hindoos. 

Captain C. C. Drury deposed that with the exception of a few 
men, the gcnei'al feeling of the llcgiment was very good indeed. 
Had hmiul sepoys less respectful, but believed it arose from the 
lax state of (liscij)lino. 

Lieut. A. C. Buulmry thought ihe fceliiig of the Ecgimcnti 
good. The Court were of o]>inioii that the Sikhs and Mussul- 
mans were trustworthy, but not the Hindoos. On 17th A])ril 
the Court ve-asscmhled, and Lieut, and Acljutaui B. H, Baugh 
deposed that ho did not exactly know what might he the present 
feeling of tho native officers and men of the llegimont, but 
their conduct hitherto had caused him to distrust them. xVbout 
tvm months ago, the men were ordered to be paraded in their 
Hindoostaneo clothes, in order that the new cartridges 
might ho shown to them ; their conduct on that occasion was 
most unruly and insubordinate. Moreover their conduct at 
the time of the attack on him was such thai» he had no hesita- 
tion in stating his conviction that all of them were cognisiant 
of what was going to take place, fully prepared for what did take 
place, and all more or less implicated. On questioning some of the 
men a day or two afterwards as to where they were cm the 
occasion referred to futile and confused answci’s were returned. 
Tie would rely on the Mussulmatis and Sikhs. Noticed a change 
in the regiment from the time of tho formation of Rifle Depots* 

Lieut, and Brevet (kx])t. A. S. AUou believed that the 
Regiment had shewn no symptoms of disloyally as sepoys, had 
tried to save him on the JiOth March, and one man revealed 
a combination of all the Regiments at 13arrackpore. Would 
have as much confidence in the 84th Native Infantry as in 
any native Regiment. 

Lieut. J. T. Liscombo deposed that he considered the Regi- 
ment to be in a disaffected state as on going down to the’ 
lines on the evening of the 29th, he saw the whole of 

tho men ther^ looWg oh- at armed mutineer^ and not 
attempting to sei 2 ^ him.,; 
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The (ioTirt upon the additional evidence before them^ adhere 
to their former opinion. 

On the 29th April Major General Hearsey presented to Govern- 
ment a Petition from the three Companies of the 34th Regi- 
ment N. I. stationed at Chittagong, expressive of the exceeding 
abhorrence with which they have viewed the recent disgraceful 
conduct of some of their comrades at Regimental Head Quarters 
at Barrackpore, and at the same time begging to assure the Go- 
vernment of their own faithful and loyal feelings towards the 
State. On the 29th March there were in the 34th Regiment 335 
Brahmins, 237 Chnttrees, 231 Hindoos of lower caste, 12 Chris- 
tians (two of them sepoys) 200 Mussnlmans and 74 Seikhs, 

On the 30th April the Governor General records his opinion 
that the Regiment must he disbanded. The disbandment to bo 
so far tempered as that those of all ranks who were manifestly 
absent from the lines on the 29th of March, shall be exempted 
from it, as also those who upon that or any other recent occa- 
sion have shown attachment, and fidelity to their officers and to 
the State. But the Governor General sees no possibility of 
drawing a line of separation between creeds, in the spirit of the 
decision given by the special Court of Enquiry, and which should 
have the effect of relieving the Sikhs and Mussulmans who were 
present, from the punishment to be infiicted upon tlie Hindoos. 
It would be impolitic and dangerous to attempt it. Mr. Dorin 
concurs. General J. Low concurs, and wdiile fearing some good 
men may be involved in the order, thinks it is in the highest 
degree important to avoid any act which could he supposed by 
the Indian community to indicate that Government is more in- 
dulgent towards certain classes of men among its native soldiers 
than it is to any other class on the score of their religion. Mr. 
Grant concurs deeming the punishment even lenient, Mr. B. 
Peacock concurs, but would extend the penalty to certain indi- 
viduals exempted by the Governor General. In subseqtient 
correspondence the exemptions are upheld. On the 4th May, 
1857, the Governor General in Council in a General Order re- 
capitulates the facts, and sentences the Regiment with exceptions 
to disbanding. The sentence was carried out on the 6th May. 

On the 3d April the Military Secretary informed Major 
General Hearsey that Colonel S. G. Wheler, Commanding 34th 
I. had of late held language to the men of his Regiment, 
indicating that it was his expectation that they would, sooner 
nr Isiter, be converted to Christianity, and that ho has lately 
them on religious subjects, and requested infoi^ma- 
. In reply Brigadier C. Grant stated that he knew only one 
oh ?whieh Col. Whelcr had addressed the men, and on 
that on# be aaid the British Government never interfered with 
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tlie religion of its subjects. Lieut. Col. Wheler himself replied 
that he had not expressed any belief that the sepoys would be- 
come Christiaus, though he much wished it;, but with regard 
to his having addressed the sepoys on religious subjects, he 
said that during the last twenty years and upwards he had been 
in the habit of speaking to natives of all classes, sepoys and 
others, making no distinction, since there is no respect of]}ersons 
with God, on the subject of our religion, in the highways, cities, 
bazars, and villages (not in the lines and regimental bazars). 
He has done this from a conviction that every converted 
Christian is expected or rather commanded by the Scriptures 
to make known the glad tidings of salvation to his lost fellow 
creatures, our Saviour having ollercd himself up as a sacrifice 
for the sins of the whole Avorld, by which alone salvation can 
he secured. He has directed that this salvation should be freely 
offered to all, without exception. 

On the 13th April, Government request further information, 
particularly as to the point whether Colonel Wilder had spoken 
of religion to the men of his own Regiment. In re[)ly Colonel 
Wheler observes that it has been his invariable ])lan to act on 
the broad line which Scripture enforces, that is, to speak with- 
out reserve to every person ; and therefore whenever ho address- 
es natives on this subject, whether individually or collectively, it 
had been no question with him as to whether the person or per- 
sons he addressed belong to this or that Begiment, or whether 
he is a shopkeeper, merchant, or otherwise, but speak to all 
alike, as sinners in the sight of God ; and he has no doubt that 
ho has often, in this way (indeed, is quite certain) addressed 
sepoys of his own Regiment, as also of other Regiments at this 
and other stations w^here he has been quartered. 

On the 9th April, the Governor General records his opinion 
that Colonel Wheleris conduct on the 29th March, demands in- 
vestigation, His Lordship adds that Colonel Wheler’s answers to 
enquiries directed to him about his religious teaching are not 
satisfactory, but ho does not propose to submit this part of his 
conduct^ to Military investigation* The Members of Council 
agree with His Lordship. 

On the 29th March, Colonel Burney reports that the men of 
the 63rd N* I* stationed at Boorie object to receive their fur- 
lough, alleging that the men of the Barraokpore regiments do 
not intend to take theirs. Two men from Bari^ekpore had 
come up^hy train via Baneegunge to SoOiie with a written com- 
munication* previous to tnis me agfeod to take furlough* 
The men immedmtely aftqr retutned^ t^ tense of their duty. 
Major General H0ar$ey:r^mn»4^^*Wtth^ 
spimous for tins the i^ervi^e* 
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tlio 6tli April tlie Governor General observes that lie cannot 
concur in the rccoinmendation of Major General Hearsey^ as tlio 
offciice was accornpanied by exterminating circumstances and fol- 
lowed by their return to duty. The men belonged to a Regi- 
ment which had resisted all overtures to shake their lidelity, and 
it was therefore sound policy to pass over the offence with a warn- 
ing. The Members of Council concurred^ Major GenexM Low re- 
marking that on any future occasion any sepoy who took a prozni- 
nent part in such a proceeding should be summarily dismissed. 

On the 2nd April Colonel Keith Young forwards to the 
Government of India proceedings at a Native General Court 
Martial held at Port William on Boodbeclall Tewarry and Ba- 
liadoor Singlg sepoys of the 2d N. I. Grenadiers for having when 
on duty on the Town MajoPs Guard at Port William, at or 
about 10 o’clock on the night of the 10th of March, 1857, quit- 
ted their guazd without being regularly relieved and without 
leave, and not returned until brought back as prisoners on the 
following morning. 2nd. For mutiny in having during tlie 
absence from the guard, as set forth in the first charge, at 
about half past 10 o’clock at night, together gone to the 
Mint Guard in Calcutta, and then and there endeavoured to 
induce Soobadar Muddeh Khan, then Commanding the Mint 
Guard, to quit his post, and march on that night wdth IukS 
guard into Fort William, for the purpose of joining in an 
intended mutiny or concealed combination against tc State.” 
Subadar Muddeh Khan, Mussalman, aflinued that on hthc lOih 
March while in command of the Mint Guard at about the 
time of half past 10 o’clock at night, he was sitting on my 
eharpoy, reading. two sepoys wlio arc now prisoners 

before this Court (witness pointing to them hoth) came up to 
me. I said to them, where do you come from and who arc 
you? The sepoy who is on the left (pointing to the prisoner 
Boodheelall Tew^arry) said, I have come from the Fort and 
from the men off duty on the Reserve Guard. I said, well. 
The sepoy, the one who was speaking, said, At 12 o’clock 
the Calcutta Militia is coming into the fort, and do you also 
bring the Mint Guard at that time into the fort, the Governor 
General is going up to Barrackporo at 10 o’clock, and after 
taking possession of the magazine there will he some fighting. 
I was angry and told him to be silent, saying, Hold your 
tonguci you rascal ! how can you say such improper iJungs ? 
I said, get out of this. They went to the door of the guard 
Jrpom and again stopped. I called out for the Naick of the 
gu^d, Allahoodceu, and told him to place them in confinement 
pl^e an extra sentry over them. I gave ordfers that no 
. one shotiid be allowed to come near to them, or speak to them. 
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They remained all night in confinement, and next morning I 
sent them off with a Naick and four, with the Ila^ildar, who 
goes to make the daily report to the I'own Major. This is 
what happened. When they were heing taken oiF the guard 
they both joined their hands and begged to he pardoned. I 
said, I have no power. I cannot pardon such an aet.*’^ 

The evidence supported this statement, and the Court sentenced 
the prisoners to fourteen ycars^ imprisonment with hard labour. 
The sentence was approved and confirmed by tlie Commander- 
3u-Cliief. General Anson however records oir Lst April an 
opinion that death is the appro])riatc punishment for such an 
ofience, but that to some even fourteen years of disgraceful 
labour may be worse than death. lie also xu’omises to reward 
the Subadar who arrested the men. 

On the 19th May the Governor General in Council reports to 
the Court of Directors the alarming events at Meerut and Delhi, 
and recommends that the six revolted Kegiments be replaced by 
three Regiments of Europeans. Those events and tlie recent 
disclosures of bad 1 eeli ng in the native army sliew that the pro- 
portion of Europeans has hecn reduced too low. It is at pre- 
sent in the Bengal army as 1 to 24'§, wliilo in the Bombay 
army it is as 1 to 9§ and in the Madras army as 1 to lOjj. If 
the proposed measure is adopted, the proportion in the Bengal 
army will be between those in the Bombay atid Madras armies^ 
viz., 1 to 11§. The financial result of the change would be : — 
Cost of two Native Ijifantry Regiments, each of 
1,160 native officers and men and two Colo- 

iitds, Rs. 5,44,336 8 

Cost of an European Regiment of 927 rank and 
flic, one Colonel, 5,30,985 6 


Cost of European, less by the above, supposing 
every officer and man to be with his Regiment, 13,351 2 

Further reductions might be made by allowing only one 
Colonel, one Lieutenant Colonel, one Surgeon, one Adjutant 
and one Quarter Master. On the same day a narrative 
was enclosed stating that some eighty-five men of the Sd 
Light Cavalipr who had been tried by a Court Martial, for re- 
fusing to use their cartridges, the old sort, as none of the new 
kind had been issued, were sentenced to imprisonment, and sent 
to Jail on the 9th May. On the lOth, the trpopers of the Regi« 
nient broke into the Jail, and released 4kese men. Nothing is 
known of the further proeecdings at Meerut, but that some 100 
men of the 3d Cavalry left , the statioA, and took possession of 
the Hindun Bridge; between 
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and Agra^ and between Meerut and Allyghur^ was interrupted ^ 
a sepoy arrived, and a Cavalry trooper was apprehended at 
Eolundslmhur on the 11th. At Ally ghur all appeared quiet ; 
strong bodies of police were placed on the road to Meerut, to 
intercept all straggling sepoys and sowars. The mutineers 
from Meeriife appear to have proceeded to Delhi, and on being 
joined by the native troops at that place headed by the 38th 
Regt. N. I., took possession of the palace, fort and town. On 
the 13 th, five sepoys of the 11th and 20th Native Infantry 
were apprehended at Allyghur. These men had left Meerut 
and were sent to Jail. Mi\ Carter, a Railway Engineer reach- 
ed Allyghur, having fled from Puloa (probably Purlwal), twenty* 
seven miles from Delhi, on the road to Muttra. He reported that a 
large 1)ody of insurgents had marched from Delhi towards Agra 
via Ballaghiir (probaUy Bullumghur, near Pulwal), where Mr. 
Roods, the Portrait Painter is said to have been killed 
In a message dated the 14th, the Lieut. Governor said that lie 
had received authentic intelligence from the King of Delhi that 
the town and fort, and his own person, were in the hands of the 
insurgent regiments, which joined about 100 of the Meerut 
troops, and opened the gates. The treasury and fort at Meerut 
were safe on the 12th, and the troops ready to move. Mr. 
Colvin states that he had addressed the native troops at Agra, 
A deep and genuine conviction lias seized the minds of the 
sepoys of the army generally, that the Government is steadily- 
bent upon making them lose caste by handling impure things. 
Mr. Colvin urges the desirableness of issuing a proclamation to 
the army, pointing out that Government would in every way 
respect and protect their religious feelings and usages of re* 
ligion and caste. On the 15th Mr. Colvin recommends that 
Martial Law should he proclaimed in the Meerut district, the 
force there being strong and fully prepared to carry out the 
measure ; fhis was authorized at once. The Maharajah Scindiah 
had offered his own^body guard and a battery of artillery. In 
addition, a regiment of Cavalry, and a battery of the Contingent, 
were to go to Agra, and two regiments of Infantry to occupy 
the road between Delhi and Agra, The mutineers from Meerut 
appear to have reached Delhi on Monday night, the 11th or 
TMesday, the 12th ; the Delhi iiroops, headed by the 8rd Light 
Infantry, fraternized with them, shot their officers, and put to 
dej^th all the Europeans, with the exception of a few who escaped 
the Jumna. Lieutenant Willoughby, the Commissary of 
blew up the magazine ; the powder magazine^ 

^ alone fell into the hands of the insur- 

, I': / Europeans' are said to have - been ' massacred ih; the 

. The* rebels declared; the 
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’Kiiig" ; they are apparently organizing* a plan of regular Gorern- 
jnent ; tliey remain in the place ; their policy is supposed to 
be to annex the adjoining districts to their nevGy foanclcd hing- 
doTBj they may have received fifty lakhs of Rupees. The Regi- 
ments that have joined are the i 1th, 20th (Meerut Regiments) 
3Bth, 54th and 74th (the Delhi Garrison.) The Lieutenant 
Governor has received aid from Gwalior and Bhurtpore. ^ Tlic 
Bhurtpore troops and Gwalior Contingent are to arrive at 
Muttra in a day or two to keep open the road. A message from 
Meerut reports the arrival of the Sa])pers and Miners from 
Roorkee. The Sirmoor Battalion (Goorkhas) has marched 
I'rom De 3 n’ah, and the 75th Foot and Iwt European Regiments 
from the Hills. The European Tniauliy and Artillery Barracks 
form a place of safety for women and stores, guarded by Eu- 
ropean troops. The Sirmoor Battalion reached Meerut on the 
evening of the IGth. There is excitement at Cawnpore, 
Allahabad and Benares. Full power is given to Sir Henry 
Lawrence to raise Irregulars. Intelligence received of the Sap- 
jyoi's at Mecnit having mutinied on the lOtli, sliot their officers 
and proceeded to Delhi. They were followed, and about fifty 
were cut up, the men dispersing. At Luclniow all was prepared 
on the 1 7th, the troops having concentrated so as to protect 
the treasury and magazine. The Lieutenant Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief have been warned of the importance of at- 
tacking Delhi at once. All is quiet at Agra. The Syuds and Jats 
are entering the fiicld on our side. A wing of the Bengal Seikh 
Police Battalion has been ordered to Dinapore. The powers of 
officers commanding troops to assemble General Courts Martial 
have been extended. Sir Henry Lawrence has been created 
Brigadier General with full military powder in Oude. 

A proclamation has been issued assuring the native troops 
and the people that Government never have and never will 
interfere with their religious observances or creed. A’ General 
Order has also been issued, autborizing the Corum an der-in-Chi^> 
the Lieutenant Governors^^ Chief Commissioners, Major tlenerals) 
Brfg^diers and Officers Commanding Stations at which there may 
be two or more corps, to promote any non-commistioned officer 
to a dommis?iion, and sepoys to non* commissioned 
any bopspieuom acts of loyalty and galkxrtty, and iEe 
mamdcr4n^Ol5t|ef tod Lieutenant Goyernor Chief Cemihia- 
BIO tor are native , 'Officer's .and sbldiers the 

order of 'f^essagesbn'^whiohthe 

narrative' ' ths' AaiXSlJ- 'pf tSSLfor increasing 

the j^wers, bf - aid - Stations fto ; 

for 'the hattvd" mesi»a'ge is 
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ing wliieli contains most of tlie facts relating to the demand for 
reinforcements in a few words. 

The Governor General to the Lieutenant Governor, Agra, ^^send 
word as quickly as possible to Sir John Lawrence, that he is to 
send down such of the Pmijah Regiments and European Regi- 
ments as he can safely spare. 

Every exertion must he made to regain Delhi, every hour is of 
im])ortance. If you find it necessary you may apply to the 
Rajah of Puttialla, or to the Rajah of Jheend, for troops. I am 
glad you accepted Scindia^s. I have sent for an European Regi- 
ment from Madras and from Pegu, but they cannot be liere for 
a fortnight, and until then I cannot spare a single European 
from here. Peace is ratified, but the troops from i ersia cannot 
be here for many weeks, send on the follovriug message to the 
Commander- in-Cliief, 

Ihe Madras Fusiliers left Madras for Calcutta on Sunday. 
The Oriental has been despatched to bring up the 35th from 
Moulmein, Ad officer goes to Ceylon by to morrow^s mail, to 
bring European troops from there. A European Regiment has 
been ordered from Kurrachec by steam to ATooltan, and will be 
brought up from there in boats. Two European Regiments atid 
some Artillery will come round to Calcutta from Bombay, where 
they are expected immediately from bersia. I hope to‘ catch the 
Regiments which arc on their way to China. But time is every 
thing, and I beg yon to make short wmrk of Delhi,’'^ 

On the 4th May Sir Henry Lawrence, Chief Commissioner 
of Oude reports that on tlie liiid May the 7th Oude Regiment 
refused to bite the cartridges when ordered by its own officers, 
and again by the Brigadier. It was ordered to parade on ihe 
4th. On the 3rd symptoms of disafiection appeared and in 
the afternoon it was in a very mutinous state. A force consist- 
ing of a field battery, a wing of H. M.^s 32d, one of the 48th 
and 71st N. I. and of 7th Cavalry, ihe 2ncl Oude Cavalry and 
4th Oude Infantry marched against it. The Regiment was 
found ]>erfectlj quiet and exfu^essed contrition } but on seeing 
the guns drawn up half their l)ody fled throwing down their 
ams. The Cavalry pursued and brought up some of them. 
The Regiment was then disarmed, and was told that Govern- 
tnent would be asked to disband ihe corps j but that those found 
guiltless might be re-enlisted. On the 10th May the Governor 
;lE|eperal records his opinion that Sir Henry Lawrence should be 
iai^orfced, but that the Regiment should be finally disbanded* 
is 'Of opinion that a soyore 'punishment is 
epidemionf 'mutinjr,! "Wtr, Ormt . 
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I'he following order w'as dispatched ou Iho loth May to 
Lucknow : Sir Henry Lawrence is infonncd tliai the Go- 
vernor General in Council approves of the prompt measures 
adopted by him in regard to the 7lh Oude Regiment ; but His 
Lordship is of opinioip that the disbandment to uhatevor length 
it may be carried should be real, and that tlie men wdiose 
innocence can be shown, and whose general cliaracter is irre- 
proachable, or those by whom olfeiiders have been denounced, 
and mutinous designs disclosed, should be retainedin the ranks, 
the Olliers being <lismi>scrl absolutely and iinally, as there is 
a fieiion in discliarging soldiers one clay to take them back the 
next, whatever may be their claims to mercy, wliich would 
greatly weaken the general edeci of the lueasuvc of disband- 
ment as an example. The extent to wliich su(;h a measure 
should be carried, find the nature of ibi’lbcr punishment iu 
individual cases, will be considered wlnai Government is in- 
fonncd of all the circumstances athuulaut upon the occurrences 
of the dill May ; and the Oovcu’iior General in Council feels 
it necessary that ho sliouhl fully understand how the refusal 
on the 2fid May to bite tin? cartridges was manifcshal ; what 
passed previously ou the subject, ancl uhut wero the circum- 
stances wliidi led to the refusal ; how the symptoms of disaffec- 
tion, shown on the 3rd May appcarc^d; whctlicr in such a 
manner as to implicate the wdiole Regiment or a portion only ; 
and if the latter how many individuals. Explanation was also 
necessary as to the Regiment being report'd to bo in a state of 
mutiny ou the 4th, for on the same evening it was found per- 
fectly qui(;t and expressed contrition. Sir Henry Lawrence 
uas also desired to state whether su])scquetitly the circum- 
stance of the Regiment breaking ami throwing down its arms 
ibrmod a part of his grounds ibr disarming it, and ■whether 
th() panic was attributable to any mouujients accidental or 
oflun’wisc, threatening or seeming to threalen, the opening 
of fire. If these points are not embraced iu the enquiry stated 
in Sir Henryks T(degram of the 12th to Inrve bt'en already made> 
he is requested to make a further iuvcsi igntion into the stihj^bi, 
iucludir^g tln^ conduct of the European oifxcers of the Regiment 
prior to and during the occurrences in question. A book 
recently published by order of Government on the practice with 
Rifles, in which it is directed that the cartridges should 1)0 tom 
open, and no allusion is made to the, old practice of biting it, 
was despatched to the Eegimcnte of Oude Local Infantry on 
the 4th April ; Sir Henry was directed to state when that wotk 
-was reoelyed by the dorps at Hnokticpy. i ' 

' s "On the, ,17th ’in :a'‘'Telegrto'4it 'Hehry states that the.. '' 

‘Case being emergeut/h^\hA';tepb^ RegimeM-'^C' 

, ' ^ . fk'-bb: 
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Oude, by dismissing 15 sepoys, and with one or two exceptions, 
the native officers, the rest forgiven. Their Commanding Officer 
has returned from the Hills, places implicit trust in them. 200 
tnen only will he armed until receipt of orders. 

On the 3d June the Governor (teuciml forwards to the Court 
of Directors the proceedings of a Native (General ('ouri Martial 
ou the trial of Salickram Sing, Jemadar, 7()th Native Infantry, 
He^ was tried on the following charges : — First charge. In 
having began a mutiny, and excited others to join in a mutiny 
in the Eegimeut to which he belongs, in the following in- 
stances : — 1st. In having at Barrackpore, on the evening of the 
5th March, 1857, in presence of Issuree Sing, llavilclar of the 
Light Company, addressed Jemadar Sewbuccus Sing, of the 
Light Company 70ili Ilegiment Native Infantry, in Avords to 
the folloAviug clFect: — ''My only hope is in you ; what do you 
say ? the sepoys may bite the new cartridges if they like, but 
I will not bite them thereby cndeavmuriug to persuade the 
said Jemadar and llavildar to combine with him in resistance 
to lawful authority. 2nd. In having at Barrackpore, on the 
evening of tlie same day, endeavoured to persuade the men of 
his^ Company to disobey the order they had received to thatcli 
their huts without delay ; informing them tliat they need be no 
hurry in tliatcliing their huts, as tlicrc would shortly be a dis- 
turbance, thereby inciting the men to resist authority. 3rd. In 
having, at Barrackpore, on the evening of the 8th March, 1857, 
had a meeting of non-eommissioued officers and sepoys of his 
liegiment at his hut in the lines of the Ist Company 70th 
Regiment Native Infantry, in breach of the standing orders of 
the army and of tlie Regiment. Second charge. For conduct 
unbecoming an officer, in having made no report to his Com- 
manding Officer of any intended disturbam'C, although he in- 
formed the men that a dktuvba-nce was intended, as set forth 
in the second instance of the firht charge. 

1 he Court convict him of mutiny and sentenced him to be 
dismissed hum the service* The CommaTider-in-Chief concurs 
in the verdict, but considers more dismissal from the service a 
very inadequate punishment for the crime of mutiny, and sends 
hack the proceedings for revision of the sentence. Tlic Court 
r^asserable, and adhere to their original sentence. 

Oh the 3rd June the GoAWnor General forwards to the Court 
bf Directors the proceedings of an European Court of Enquiry 
the couduet of Jjieutcnant Colonel Mitchell, Commanding 
1 9th Native Infantry in connection with the oceurreuoe^ which 
i M of that corps. With these proceedings 

a series of correspondence, and 

of 'ai'C'dtoi bf;Eh^iuiry at Berhami^oro' relating' , 
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stances before and subsequent to the outbreak of that Kegi- 
ment. The sentiments of the Governor General and the facts 
elicited at the Enquiry are recorded in the following Minute 
by His Lordship, concurred in by the Members of the Council : 
— A careful perusal of these papers, satisfies me that Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Mitchell in dealing with the outbreak of the 
19th Ilegiment N. I. on the 2()th February, did not shew the 
temper and firmness which is required of a Commanding Officer 
in such circumstances. I cannot doubt that, during the first 
part of the proceedings, Lieutenant Colonel Mitchell was, 
as some witnesses have testified, very angry. The inconsiderate 
threat, that if the men did not receive the cartridges he ’would 
take them to Buruiah or China, vhere they would die, which m 
not denied by Lieutenant Colonel Miteliell, could not Imve pro- 
ceeded from an officer speaking advisedly on a matter in which 
calmness and self possession were urgently needed. But it is 
especially in the time and manner of withdrawing the Artillery 
and Cavalry, which he had brought upon the ground for the 
purpose of compelling to obedience the R(‘gime)it wiiich had 
then taken arms, that Lieutenant Colonel MitchclFs gravest 
error of a want of firmness consists. T'he evidence upon this 
point varies somewhat, but not matonally. Lieutenant Mac- 
Andrew, Adjutant of the Eegiment thinks, that the submission 
of the sepoys in lodging their arms was simultaneous with the 
withdrawal of the Artillery. Captain MacDougall did not see 
any men lodge their arms, fifty mon of his own Company agreed 
to do so, but they did nothing more than sit down with their 
arms in their hands. Captain Manning did not sec the arms 
lodged by the few men of his Company who had thorn. Captain 
Newhouse says that the arms were not lodged until after he saw 
the torches which accompanied the Artillery move oft’ the ground* 
Lieutenant Colonel MitchelFs statement is, that he made no 
compromise with the men, and that before he ordered the guns 
and cavalry off, the native officers declared to him that som^ of 
the Companies had lodged their arms, and that the rest Irere 
doing so. It is no doubt true that there was no arranged 
gain between Lieutenant Colonel Mitchell and his men ; htit yrharo- 
as it was his duty to listen to no proposals, and to aceapt po 
assuratees, until he had satisfied himself, through his 
officers, that every musket in the was 14d d^ 
yield^'tp rbpreientationa-made on l) 0 haM,of h-iltdgimohtin mnti-. 
ny with arws'jia its, ‘and’ lap in to obtain 

from them;, that irWeh h 0 ,poght^ to Myf as* w act of ob^ 

, tenant 
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r sxibinii tluii the ODVi'niment cannot feel that confidence in 
Lieutenant Colonel ]\Iii.ehelP8 juclj^ancnt and iinniu^ss which it 
ought to be able to repose in every officer commanding a Regi- 
ment, and I propose that the Cominandcr-in-Chicf be recpicsted 
to appoint some other officer to raise and command the corps 
which will toko the place of the disbanded 19th Regiment, and to 
find such other employment for Lieutenant Mitcliell as His Ex- 
cellency may deem suitable/^ 

On the 5th June, the Governor General in Council in for- 
warding to the Court of Directors a continuation of the narra- 
tive sent on the 18th May, and a report from the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor, North West Provinces, of tlie events which occurred there 
up to 22iulMay, observes, that the tidings now simt are not with- 
out an admixi.ure of hopeful intelligence, and that His Lord- 
ship confidently hopes that by the next mail he will be able to 
report that signal retribution has been inflicted on the mutineers 
and rebels at Delhi, and that the immediate result has been a pf^r- 
ceptible tendency in all the districts to return, at no distant peuiod, 
to quiet and good order. The Governor General also reports the 
death of General Anson, and the instructions sent to General Sir 
H. Barnard to assume command of the force proceeding against 
Delhi, and warning him of the necessity of attacking the in- 
surgents as early as possible ; the continuance of order and quiet, 
already much imperilled by excitement at the most important 
stations of Allahabad, Cawnpore, Lucknow and Agra, and in the 
adjoining districts, being dependent on the early and signal discom- 
fiture of the rebels in arms at Delhi, and in its neighbourhood. 
The Governor Genera! further informs the Court that, although 
Major General Reed, c. b. Commanding the Pesh aw ur Division, 
by right of seniority, becomes Provincial Commander-in-Chief, 
His Lordship has, considering the emergency of existing cir- 
cumstances, and the absolute necessity of having at the head, of 
the army some officer of pre-eminent qualification® in point of 
knowledge of native troops and Indian experience, requested 
Lieutenant General Sir Patrick Grant to come to Calcutta, and 
assume command, temporarily, of the Bengal Army. 

Nakkative of Events. 

Allahabad^ May 19M. —Every precaution taken to secure the 
fdrt and cantoumeutB. Troops quiet and well behaved, 100 of the 
Oqde Cavalry had arrived from Pertaubghur. City quiet and no 
of disturbance unless something occurs. Feu de joie prohibit- 
Majesty^s Birth-day.— 23rc?.— 70 artillery invalid®', 
teofii Chunar and placed in the fort in which there are also 
Peroziep'ore. On 
and children are 
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the fort for safety. Two men, ouc apparently a rliseliargecl sepoy, 
were apprehended by some men of the 6th Native Infantry in 
their lines, trying to tamper with the sepoys. The men were 
imprisoned, and refused to give any account of themselves. The 
sepoys, who apprehended them, were immediately promoted. 
The 6tii Regiment Native Infantry volunteered to be led against 
the insurgents at Delhi. The thanks of the Governor General 
were conveyed to the corps ; and a General Order issued on the 
subject. All remains qiiiet; and the European troops arc being* 
p\ished through to Cawm])orc. 500 Irregulars authorized to be 
raised, the studs to supply undersized lionses. 

AtjrcL — (Taken from the Ineutenant Govei*iiorN report.) 

There has been a great deal of excitement here. A ])arade of 
troops was ordered on the loth, and ilie Liciitouant Governor 
spoke to them plainly and full}'' on the .subject of the gross 
delusions that have so widely ])rcvailccl regarding the intention 
of the Government, to meddle wnth their religious feelings or 
habits. An ofler was made tliat any of them may take their 
discharge, if they were not satisiicd with the explanation and 
assurances just given. Iliey all ex])rcssed their belief in the 
Licntcnant Governor's communications to them. They have 
undoubtedly been inff^^ted by a deep distrust of our purposes. 
Measures have been taken to strengthen the fort and to place in 
it some considerable amount of supplies. The European force 
is not to go into it excepting in the very lust extremity. Por^ 
tions of the Gwalior Conlingcnt have been pushed forward to 
Agra as a rcinforeomeut. Tlie Grenadier Ilogimeut of that 
force will occupy the station of Etawa on the 25tli instant. The 
Maharaja insists on sending to Agra tho whole of his body guard, 
a force more showy than usci'ul ; but calculated to have a calm- 
ing effect on tbe public mimh ''ihc Electric Telegraph has 
been of the most iii valuable use dtiring the whole of this excit- 
ed period/' Two Companies of a Regiment at .Agra having 
mutinied at Muttra, it was coiiHidcred expedient to disarm the 
44th and 67th llcgiments on the 31st. The Lieutenant Qp- 
vernor in a Telegram of the U-Ith May states : on the mode of 
dealing with, the mutineers, I would strciniously oppose general 
severity towards all. Such a course would, as we are un9,ni- 
mously convinced by a knowdedge of tho feeling of the people, 
acquired amongst them from a variety of soutoes, estrange the 
remainder of the army. Hope, I am firplly convinced, should 
he held out ; to all those who were not ringleaders ov 
concerned in murder and viqlepcev , , are ip the rebels^ 
ranks because they could, not get away : many certainly thought 
we ware tricking theth. ouf; ;of thehy.'Cpste and this opinion is h$di:' 
however unwisely,' and' even:;|^;; 
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some of tlic more intelligent classes. Never was delusion more 
wude or deep. Many of tlic best soldiers in the army; amongst 
others of its most faithful section^ the Irregular Cavalry; show a 
marked rehtctance to engage in a war against men whom they 
believe to have been misled on the point of religious honor. A 
tone of general menace would; I am persuaded; be wwng/^ 
On the 25th May the Governor General telegraphs an order 
that no mercy should be shewn to any man who resists with 
arms the Commaiider-in-Chiefs force ; any man who has 
taken part in the murder of an European olheer or other per- 
son ; any ring-leader. Generally, a distinction should be 
drawn between the Eegiments which murdered their officers 
and those which did not. To men of the latter, forbearance in 
the first instance, and liopc of pardon, if they should show a 
claim to it, may bo extended. On the 25th Mary the Lieutenant 
Governor issued the following proclamation : — Soldiers en- 
gaged in the late disturbances, who are desirous of going to 
their own homes, and who give up their arms at the nearest 
Government ( ivU or Military post, and retire quietly, shall be 
permitted to do so unmolested. Many faithful soldiers have 
been driven into resistance to Government only because they 
wore in the ranks and could not escape from them, and because 
they. really thought their feelings of religion and honor injured 
by the measures of Government. This feeling was wholly a 
auistake, but it acted on men^s minds. A proclamation of the 
Governor Gciioral now" issued is perfectly explicit, and will re- 
move all doubt on these ])oints. Every eii^il-minded instigator 
in the disturbance, and those guilty of heinous crimes against 
private persons, sliall be punished, All those who appear in arms 
against the Government, after this notification is known, shall be 
treated as open enemies.^'' On the 26th May the proclamation 
is cancelled by Telegraph. On the 27th May Mr. Oblvin ear- 
nestly requests that his proclamation may stand. On the S7th 
May the Governor General reiterates his order. On the 28th 
May Mr. Colvin reports that to cancel his order is to cripple his 
authority. On the 29th May an order is transmitted to the 
Commander- in- (>hief, cancelling Mr. Colvin^s proclamation, and 
on the same day tlie following remarks are communi(*ated to 
Mr. Colvin by Government. ^^The proclamation issued by the 
Lieutenant Governor of the North West Provinois on the 25tk 
' instant is open to grave objection. By the 1st Clause ; it allows 
engaged in the late disturbances, who gave up 
/a#ms, to go to their liomes unmolested.^^ By the 3rd 
the operation of the first is limited, in so far as it is 
evil minded instigator in the distdrbandes' 
‘'iapd 'Piilty.ol heinous crimes against 
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siliall ])e piuiislied;^* but it is expressly said tliat only tkese 
sliall be punished. In the course of these disturbances officers 
have been killed by their own men^ or by the men of other 
Regiments^ and it is known that two Regiments have made 
themselves especially infamous by such traitorous and murder- 
ous acts. It cannot have been intended by the Lieutenant 
Governor that the sepoys who participated in the murder of 
officers should escape punishmeuL yet it is at least doubtful 
whether under the proclamation they are not entitled to go 
free, as soon as their arms have been delivered up, and cer- 
tainly their liberty could not be refused to them unless the 
term private pei’son criums against whom are the only 
crimes denounced, be interpreted as including officers engaged 
in commanding their men. To stretch interpretations on the 
side of severity, in a matter aflccting the lives of men, is not 
a right course ^ and it is especially necessary in the case of a 
proclamation of pardon, to avoid e.vcn the appearance of 
straining the plain meaning of such a proclamation in or- 
der to take lives of any persons who have surrendered upon 
the faith of it. But furtlicrmorc, upon any interpretation of 
this proclamation, the wliole burden of proof tliat a mutineer 
has been guilty of the crimes selected for punishment is by this 
proclamation thrown upon the Government. It is not impossh 
ble that Government may be unable to prove one of those 
punishable crimes against any of those who surrender, and a$ 
the officer of Government to whom the sepoy may present 
himself to dediver up his arms cannot be ex])ectcd to have any 
knowledge of the man^s conduct, it is ditEctdt to see how 
there can be any investigation whatever, even in the oases 
of the men known to belong to the Regiments by which the 
worst outrages have been committed. No power is reserved to 
detain a sepoy for the purpose of enquiring into his conduct be- 
fore conccflitig to him iXTmission to seek liis homo unmolested ; 
and though tins power migRt possibly be assumed in the oas^ of 
individuals against wltom suspicion should arise, it would be |so- 
thing less than a snare to use it against all the men of a parti* 
©iilar regiment without having given notice of the intontiM to 
do so. Tli^rc is then no reason why, with this proclaination ija 
hi» hand) every sepoy of the 30th or 88tk Regiments should not 
leave Delhi, present himself at the nearest Civil or Military ppst, 
and claim right to,go. free. Inywhatevear. sense 'the proelama- ' 
tioE may he , understood by 4he','Lieut0iiani Governor of the ‘ 
North', West 'J^vinoet, no/ hereafter', betaken nnd^^^ 
it which 

a^bove ' of 'the 

tiicapo of ; men', 'Officers, ' ' 
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be a Iicayy and ]ai?iing reproach to the Govenmiciit of India, 
and a aevcrc blow to the future diseipliuc of tlie army. Oii this 
accoitnt it is luiavoidubde that the prodam aii on should bo can- 
celled or superseded \\ith xis little delay as possible. But the 
Lieutenajit Governor of the North West Provinces, has ear- 
nestly deprecated this course, as one wliicli would weaken his 
power and discredit his authority. Seeing the difficulties with 
which the local Government at Agra has to deal, there is ibreo 
in tliis appeal. Absolutely to annul an ofler ox pardon nnuh*, 
however unauthorised, by soliighan authority as the Liiinienanfc 
Governor of Agra, might have a dangerous eilect at, this crisis ; 
and in the ]iresout aspect of aliairs the Governor General in 
Council does not fail to see the advantages, as tending to hasten 
tlie suppression of the rehelliuu, and the punishment of the 
more heinous criminals, of tlic offer of a large measure of 
mercy to that portion of the mutineers, who, und(;r any ciicum- 
stances, if they v/crc now to submit, would be leniently dealt 
with. The number of men who have committed themselves to 
the rebellion, puts tlie punishment of all quite out of tlie ques- 
tion. Moreover, the immediate revocation of the terms on 
which paidon has been offered, and the substitution, before 
there had been time to take advantage of such terms, of others 
less favorable, could not fail to increase the inislriist and four 
which has possessed the minds of the foepo3"s in the North West 
Provinces who are still in tlie peribrrruiiice of tl|^oir duty. It is 
therefore resolved, that ilici proclamation of the Liontenant 
Governor shall not be set aside until the Commander-in-Chieb 
now advancing upon Delhi, shall approjudi the city, when Uis 
Excellency will be instructed to issue the following proclamation 
in the name of the Governor General in Council : — 

^^PaOCLAMATION. 

^‘'The Governor General in Council, having reason to believe 
that amongst the mutineers in Delhi, there are many that 
have been constrained against tlieir will or deceived into tak- 
ing part in the proceedings of those around them, proclaims 
as follows .-—Every soldier of a llegiment which, though 
it has deserted its post, has not committed outrages, xvill receive 
a free })ardou and permission to proceed his lionie, if ho imme- 
diately delivers up liis arms to the Civil or Military authority, 
and if 110 heinous crime is slioxvn to luive been pcrpi’.tratcd by 
Tamself persomiiiy. This offer of free and unconditional pardon 
cannot be extended to those Eegiments which have killed or 
wounded their officers, or other persons, or which have been 
concerned in the commission of enud outrages. T'he men of 
such llegimeuts must submit thcmHclvca uncouditionally to the 
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authority and justice of the Government of India. Any 
ciamation otFeriug pardon to soldiers engaged in the late dis- 
turbances, which may have been issued h}" tiie local authorities 
previously to the promulgation of the present proclamation, will 
tiiereupou cea'^e to have eiibct ; but all persons who may have 
availed themselves of the offers made in such proclamations 
shall enjoy the l)euefit thereof. The Governor (icueral in Gouiicii 
cannot conclude his remarks upon this subject without an expres- 
sion of his regret that the Honorable the Lieiitcmant Oovernox’ 
should, without necessity for aiiy extreme haste, have taken the 
step of issuing a [n’oehimation of this grave character, affecting the 
reputation of Gt)verniuent in every pari of India, and the disci- 
pline of tiic ben gal Army, without previous reference to him. The 
coiisccpiences have bccni very (anharrasring. Wiien the procla- 
mation was issued, His Honor had a few hours before received 
a telegraphic dispatch showing that the general views of the 
Governor General respecting the tivjiinauit of the mutineers 
were such as to be wliolly irrccoiufiicablc with the spirit of the 
Lieutenant Governor's pruelanudiou. Against timse views, as 
being in his ojmiion too severe for the existing pnsition of affairs, 
he remonstrated in a telegraphic dispatch, to which in ordinary 
course His Honor might have expected an ausw'cr in a very few 
hoars. Tim Governor General in Council is unable to concur 
with the Lieutenant Governor, in thinking* tliat the terms of his 
proclamation arc substantially consistent with the views express- 
ed in that answer, and however that may bo, the proclamation 
was issued ■without awaithig that answer. It would not have 
caused a delay of more than twciity-four or thirty- six hoiws, to 
have referred the proposed ]>roclamaiiun in terms to the Govern- 
ment of India, to which authority, m ()rdinai'y course, the deci- 
sion of such an important military i|uosti(>Ti belonged; and as 
the riiain object of tiie measure was to work upon tlic mutineers 
at Bcllii, even if circumstances had been such as to render the 
delay of a telegraphic reference to the Governor General in 
Council inadmissible, the Commaiuler-in- Chief, then on bis 
inarch to that city, was the Bubordinalc authority to whom th© 
responsibility of acting in the matter without the order of Go^ 
vernment should naturally have falUm The point is one of so 
much importance that His Lordship in Council feels it necessary 
to explain himself to the Lieutenant Governor thus fully Upon 
it, but he makes every allowance for the parent difficulties of His 
Honor’s position, and he k assured that His Honor acted as he 
judged best iot the public interests in a time of danger/’ 
.i^/ocAr-HOocupied by a wing of tWh Foot ; the occupation of 
thatfortress'by:'Buropeahs teng opiis^,<Iered.nf vital importanc©as_,, 
securiwg ;the- of 
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Ally(jhm\ noth, — Tlie four Cunipaiiics of the Uth Native lii- 
fautiy after behaving very well for some time, suddenly I’ose 
against tlieir officers, who w'ere compelled to leave thciu. No 
European injured. The treasury was plundered, and the pri- 
soners in Jail liberated. The officers and civilians retired to 
Hattrass, eighty men of the 1st Gwalior Gavalry at Hattrass 
deserted, supposed to have gone to Delhi- Troops could not be 
spared from Agra to rcoccupy Allyghur ; hut subsequently some 
Volunteers, headed by Captain Watson and accompanied by Mr. 
Cocks, c. s. proceeded to the place, and it is understood are 
there, 

Azimffhur, — All contained quiet itp to the 26ih, when some 
excitement showed itself, but the men were soon pacified, ^th 
June , — A message from Benares reports that Azimgurh has 
fallen. Four officers said to have been killed ; names not giveir. 
Ladies all safe at Ghazeepore, where they appear to have been 
sent. A party of Irregular Cavalry had previously been sent to 
bring away the treasure from both x\zimghur and Goruckpore. 
It is not known whether the treasure left prior to tho mutiny 
of the 17 th Native Infantry. 

Barrackpore. — The native troops contmue quiet. As a mat* 
ter of precaution, 400 men of the 84th Foot, w^ere removed to 
Barrackpore, On the 25th May the native officers and men of 
the 70th Regiment N. I. on hearing of the dreadfid massacres 
committed at Meerut and Delhi by certain mutinous native Re- 
giments, and having heard also of disaffection said to exist in 
the ranks of some other corps in the Dpper Provinces, pe* 
titioned to be allowed to proc*eed against the mutineers. The 
Governor General proceeded up to Barrackpore and addressed 
men. Native officers and soldiers of the 70th, your peti- 
tion reached me yesterday, and I am come to answer it. I have 
]^ceived it with delight ^ not because I doubted yout" fidelity, for 
I know the trust that is reposed in you by your gallant Colf^neb 
I know the high opinion which your brave General, with Ms 
long experience of the sepoys of Bengal, entertains of you; and 
I have myself marked your good and faithful conduct under 
recent bad example, when many fell away. I therefore felt sure 
of your loyalty. But your petition, gives me pleasure, because it 
is an open contradiction of the rumour which has gone abroad, 
that the un hnthfnlness of some Regiments, has tainted all within 
;their reach. You have refuted the unjust suspicion nobly. Men 
of the 70th 1 will answer your petition. You have asked to be 
mjnt to meet the mutineers of Delhi. You shall go. In a few 
m soon as tho arrangements can be made for your progress 
ybltf .iWl proceed to the North West.*^^ Tho remaining 
of the Native Infantry subsequently volunteered to proecfd 
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against the iniitineers. The thanks of Government were express- 
ed to the corps, 

Berhampore, — All quiet. 

Bareilly . — The news from this place is ohiained entirely from 
private sources. On the news of the outbreak at Meerut reach- 
ing, the troops displayed considerable excitement. The officers, 
however, pacified their men, and all has continued in a satis- 
factory state up to the ^7th, the date of the last letter. A 
great want is felt of Irregular Cavalry throughout the Doab 
and in Rohiicund. Colonel Troup, who was in temporary com- 
mand of Bareilly, authorized the officer commanding the Sth 
Irregular Cavalry, to increase his Regiment by 500 men ; this 
has been sanctioned. One troop was raised in a few days ; and 
a second troop was nearly ready. Tiic Irregular Cavalry men 
on leave in Rohiicund and neighbourhood, had been desired to 
place themselves under the orders of Collectors of districts. 

Benares j Idih. — The 13th Irregular C avalry brought into the 
station from Sultanporc. Fen tie joie was prohibited on Her 
Majesty^s Birth-day. Things appear to liave been kept quiet by 
the firm and conciliatory conduct of the Civil and Military 
authorities. The Head Quarters of the Division is so far removed, 
the Brigadier Commanding has been vested with authority over 
the neighbouring stations, which formerly constituted the Benares 
Division. One hundi'ed of Her Majesty^s 10th Foot having 
arrived from Dinapore, the parties of Europeans who arrived by 
transit carriages and bullock trains are sent on towards Cawn*^ 
pore as rapidly as possible. 

Bolmdshuhur. — The Sirmoor Battalion, 400 men, which had 
been ordered down by Canal, were detained by damag^c done to 
the locks. The Civil officers were obliged to leave the place, but 
returned on tlie 25th. Rampore Horse are employed keeping 
the road clear. June. — The country between Allyghur and 

this place being fast quieted. 

Cawnpore^ 215^.-— Strengthened by 50 Europeans and 2 Sqija**. 
drons of Irregular Cavalry from Lucknow. Considerable exoito., 
mont among the native troops, particularly in the 2nd Light Ca. 
valry. That corps had sent emissaries into the camps of th^^ihree 
Native In&ntry Regiments asking if they would support them in 
the event of an outrage. 22d- — Matters took a favotable turn about 
half past 7 F; M. ycBterday. Up to that tim^ it appear^ that m 
outbreak was most imminent^ gims wore plaee^ Position and 
every preparation made to meet it., The men ware, however, 
quieted by an address to them by th#ir GumuJandant through 
some pative offioc^.'-Two ^uns brou^t 
in by Mahar^ah'‘^'',l^',%r#.‘ ' eoUm^' 

dared ^good ■ outbreak. on 
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Siili or 25 ill. All preparations nuide^ but nothing occurrcil 
2C)ih. — ‘x\ll iranquil. The clisailected, disc^outeuted by the 
elTa’ient measure,^ coolly but doieruimaiely taken to meet auy 
outbreak iluit riiight be at-tem]^ted> arc sobering down. 2dih , — 
Paidics of Oiidc Irregular Cavalry went out to Groosaigunge atid 
]\ryn[)oorie tt> keep Ibo road clear and put down plunclcrcrs, 
J Reports from Nalivo iVgents more cheering and satisfactory. 
Idle 50 men ot the S2d Foot sent back to Lucknow, 71 of the 
81Lh having arrived 3ls^. — All quiet. 4/A June , — The Tclcgrji|:h 
communication between Cawnporo and Agra intcu'ruptcd. 50 of 
licr Alujesty’s 8 Uh Foot sent to Lucknow. Tln^ Lucknow ninth 
neers had crossed the (langes and iMcndie Ghaut, eu mite to 
Didhh The party of Oudo Cavalry sciit to My npoorie to keep 
open the comiuunicatiou iuul mutinied and inuidered their oflh 
oers. 

Ghnnai\ 19///. — The foit uas occupied by the Infantry 
of the Invalid Battalion and Veterans residing at the place. 
There being* no room ibv the whole native guard usually on duty 
in the fort, three Companies, a portion “was sent back to Benares 
20/A. — Seventy artillery of the Invalid Battalion despatched to 
Allahabad. 

Delhi . — Little authentic is known of the occurrences in Delhi. 
■The Lieutenant Governor reported on tlic 2 dud ]May that the 
retreating native Regiments from Alecrut took their way to 
Delhi, where a few of the troopei's first entered the town in 
straggling’ ])ari.ies, harangued the mob niid gained over to their 
cause the wing of the 3<<ih Native Infantry, which was on duty 
in the town and at.thej'aiaec Several EuropeaiiH, (hvil and Mili- 
tary, and ladies were at oiiec (ml down and tnassa(*red. d'he 
next step then seoum to have been to miirdc’r fill ilu' Europeans in 
the Civil station, and vi’iy (hw escaped. TIui bSth, 5tth, and 
,744h Regiments Native Infantry, \v(?rc at the time at Delhi, with 
Captain DcTeissior^s Horse Fiiid Battery. The 74th Regiment 
joined w'ithoui 8h()wing mmdi alacrity in tlu^. rebel caxise, and 
the Artillery mon of the battery were only persuaded to take 
part with the mutineers when prosBcci by them in over- 
whelming numbers, and unable to extricate thomsedves from tludr 
power. A general mas.wiicro of all Europeans in and nt'ar tlie 
Civil and Military station of Delhi took place, but whether this 
was owing to the savage proceedings of the muiincevs ox* to the 
yitjracttlenc© of the mob there is not yet the means of knowing. 

of olficers were however enabled to escape from the 
' *;g 5 eibei?al slaughter, and made their way with much difHoxilty 
surrounding villages to Meerut, occasionally treated 
I, - ^ moreTrcquently with neglect .and 'some 

^ .Aibleu’ce* ‘ ^ ' the ' Q-eoJur ' population predominatad^ ^ they’ 
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pUiBilered and miirdereil all pa-rties nilLlessly. A Diifliular of 
tlic Gwalior Cavalry ]lej>imcnt wlio lind ]>asse(l through Gelhi 
four days previously, had reached Agra on tlie :29ih He des- 
cribes the mxitiaccrs as robbing* whoiii they please in tlie city. 
He says tliai a Pt-egimeut of Infantry, with four guns and some 
Cavalry, had left the city on tlie 23d to bring in the Pohtuck 
treasure. A part of the Meerut force was attacked near Gha- 
zeeooileen Nuggar, by a large body of the insurgents from 
Delhi with live gnus. The iasurgeuis were thoroughly beaten, 
and dispersed with much loss; and the five guns, vnth animuni- 
tiou and a great qnantily of intrenching tools were taken from 
tluiin. This NU‘iory, the noveimor General in his letter to the 
Court of Direi'.tors forwarding the prcsoiifc narrative, says, will 
bo of great value iu proving to the mutineers and to the whole 
army, the ])rowess of tlie Iduropeaii trooj)s, cncii in compara- 
tivcl}^ small bodies and its oeenrrciiec just now is still more 
importantv when, owing to diirieulty in procuring snfficicut cai^-. 
riago, and in moving the siogo train wliich the Cornraanderdn- 
Cliicf was ovganiziiug for the attink on DtdJxi, a delay of some 
days niu4 take place before the attacking Ibrt^c can reach that 
fortress. 

Dinapore, — Nothing has been heard from this place favour- 
able or unfavourable. The European force consisted of half a 
( awnporc battery, 3 guns and about 000 of Her MajCvSty^s lOtIn 

Femcepore, VSih May. — The 4r)th and 57tli Native Infantry 
mutinied. ThclatteiTlcgimnntgavenp its arms, while the former 
resisting, were attacked and dl-perscd by the Artillery^ GJstEoofc 
and 10th Ijight Cavalry which remaiticd stnuncli. 

G^mlior. — ^On the 28th May an outbreak of the troops of the 
Contingent was expected ; pniparations were made, and the ladies 
and families moved to the llcsiclenoy. The Maharajah assisted 
witli strong bodies of horse and foot, and placed a mansion 
attached to the place at the disposal of tlic ladies, whertj they 
would be safe. Notlnng however occurred, mul the ladies re- 
turned to (iantonmcnls the following day. Tiuj ( ontingent re-* 
ported to be in a satisfactory state on th(3 1st dune. 

Hyderabad^ [Demm^) 24//#. May. — ^4410 Ecbident recommended 
that the Electric Telegraph Bhould bo closed, as a means of com- 
municating news from the Nortli West Oovernment considered 
it inexpedient to act on this. The proceedings at Delhi had 
caused considerable excitement in the city ; but no disturbance 
was anticipated. ■ 

Julhnder.^^lHh^ native trooj)s are said to be obedient. 

Kwnaul~Ai party of the force frbm Dmballah reached on 
th^ 2Ist. On the 24th a portion Tas pushed on to Eaneepnt j 
the test of the fpree Oani^bfget'nway 'tili the Sist. The ; 
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eatised by tlie want of carriage, and tlie non-arrival of tbe 
battering train from Phillour. 

Lahore^ IZthMay, — The thx*ee Regiments of Native Tiifantry, 
16th, 26th^ an.d4Dth and SthLight Cavalry, were disarmed, and the 
men are doing duty without arms. The Seikh Sirdars arc under- 
stood to have offered their services to Government. ?jrd Jtme . — 
Sir J, Lawrence says all safe as yet in the Punjab; but the aspect 
of affairs most threatening. The whole native army are ready 
to break out ; and unless a blow be soon struck, the Irregulars 
as a body will soon follow thenr example. Send for our (.roops 
from Terbia, intei'cept the force now on its way to China, and 
bring it to Calcutta. E^m•y Eiiropean soldier will be rcrpiired 
to save the country, if the -whole of the native troops turn 
against us. Every precaution which foresiglit can dictate is 
being taken, to Ixold our own independently of the natives. 

Lucknow, ^.ZrclMmj, — Arrangements for the defence of the seve- 
ral posts have been completed, all considered safe, except from ex- 
ternal influences. — The Eed prayers concluded without 

any disturbances. 29if4.~Disturbanccs threatened outside. Tran- 
quillity cannot be much larger maintained iinh^ss Delhi be speedi- 
ly captured. 30^^^. — An emeute in cantonments at 9 p. m., 25 of 
T'th Cavalry proved false. Several Bungalow^s burnt. Two or 
three ofScens killed, and the same number wounded; among the 
former is Brigadier Ilandscomb. Quiet in city, majority ap- 
pear loyal. — Most of the Bungalows in cantonments burnt. 
An outbreak of mutineers, half of 48tli, about half of 71st and 
some few of 13tb Native Infantry, with two troops of 7th Light 
Cavalry fled towards Soctaj)ore. Sir H. Tjawrence followed for 
seven miles with four guns, two Companies of 32d Foot, and 300 
Horse. The latter evinced no zeal. 30 prisoners taken. Mr. 
Gnbbins went out with a few Sowars and attacked the rebels at 
9-30 p. M. %d June. — Colonel Birch moved out from Seetapore 
with a wing to meet the mutineers, but they turned towards tlie 
Ganges, and do not appear to have rallied. The districts are 
still quiet, except one point ahoxit 20 miles North West of Luck- 
now; but it is expected that they will be quiet when they hear 
that eight men have been hanged, and that more are about to 
suffer. The faithful remnants of the 3rd Infantry Regiments, and 
7th Light Cavalry, amounting to about 700 men, are now en- 
camped close to the detachment of Europeans. Lucknow is in a 
mnen better position. Some disturbance in the city, which 
|mt down by the police. 

Afeerw^.~The following account of the outbreak at Meemt iis 
from the Lieutenant Governors report of the 22nd M|{y 
afternoon of Sunday, the 10th May, the 20th 
N#ive ' Infantry, the mutiny by seizing 
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taneously and ruskiiig in a body as if to incite or attack ilic iltli 
Regiment Native Infantry. Li(iutenant Colonel Fiiinis^ of the 
latter Eegimeut was asked by liis men to allow them to take 
their arms : he refused this request, and went forward to speak 
to the mutineers of the 20th Kegiinent Native Infantry. They 
immediately shot him down. The 11 th Native Infantry then 
seized their arms, and uiiited wnth the other corps. A Com* 
pany of the 20th Native Infantry had been placed as guard over 
tlie jail after the troopers had beenjdaeed in it. A body of troop* 
ers of the 3rd Cavalry rushed to the jail to release their com- 
rades : a party of the’^Gth Dragoon Guards were sent to oppose 
this movennent, but appear to have lost their way in the confu- 
sion wliich had intermediately heen produced; for in the interval 
after the commencement of the disturbance, the Goojur inhabi- 
tants of the neighbourhood of the cantonments of Meerut rose 
e/i masFe, plundering property, burning houses, and ferociously 
murdering every Etiropcan they came across. In the universal 
disorder of the moment, amidst a general conflagration, the 
night came on, and the European force at Meerut was not able 
to act with any cci'iaiuty or vigour against the retreating native 
Regiments. Around Meerut, the state of license in the villages, 
caused by the absence of all Government, spread for about 
twenty to twenty-five miles south and about the same limit, or 
somewhat more jiorih ; within this belt, unchecked license reigned 
from the Jumna to the Ganges. The absence of any Light Cavalry, 
or eflective means of scouring the country in this severely hot 
weather, paralyzed the attempts of the Meerut force to maintain 
any regularity or order beyond the immediate line of its pickets. 
The bungalows in tlic cantonments liave nearly all been ])unied 
down, and all parties — officers, ladies, and children — were, and 
remain, collected within the enclosure of the Artillery School of 
Instruction, and in the several lines of barracks adjoining.^^ Ge* 
neral Ilewdtt gives the names of the killed at Meerut, and of 
those saved from Delhi. 

Moradahad.—T\\Q troops appear staunch. A party of 200 
Sappeiis and Miners have been forced to lay down their arms, and 
clothing, and plunder ; date not given. 

Myf^oorki 2Znd /wne.— 120 men of the 9th Native Infantry 
mutinied, but did not injure their olBocrs. The Civil officers were 
devoting themselves to save as much of authority as could b© 
rescued from the insurrection* By the tact and excellent be- 
haviour of Ensign Dekantzow, the ttaen were kept back from any 
overt act, and finally quitted the station to join the men of the 
corps at Allygbnr eH route to Delhi: ' 

Muttra . — fhe Bhnrtpore troops occupied the post; but wete 
' ■ ‘ , /S I : ' ’ ' . ^ 
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snb,?eqiTOiiily moved on to the imd hoiweeu this place and Dellii. 
Ou ilic Both two Coiiipanios of Native Inianiry (the relieved 
and rchevin^') mutinied and pluuderetl tlu? treasury. 

?hemiich, — Empty biuiiEcalows burnt. Mag'azine occiqhcd by 
win;^ of the Gualior Iiilaiitiy. Ji8//o — All cpiiet among the 
troops; a panic in the bazar. 

Nmseerabad. — Artillery and 30tli Native Infantry consider- 
ed staunch; doubts alxmt 15th Niitivc liiiantry, Ool. Lawrence 
bad sent to Deesa for 250 Eiu’opeon Infantry, 3 guns, and a 
squadron of Cavalry, and 200 Native Iniauiry. ''ZGik , — All quiet ; 
but state of aiUiirs unsatisfactory. Ohio Assistant in charg‘(^ of 
Ajmero writes to the Political i^gent at Jcy])ore, under date the 
SUtli, that be has just beard that the J5tb and BOth Native In- 
fantry and Artillery with six gums, had left Nussccrabad for 
Delhi, dressed in Ilifidoostance style. 

Umballah. — The Artillery and .2 ik 1 Europeans deiained on the 
25tli for want of carriage. The Commander-in-Chief in a Tele- 
gram from. Lbnballah of the 19th May to the Governor General 
states : ^^AIl quiet here. Affairs do not go on well; the feeling 
of the native army may be a little improved, but none can be 
trusted. The two Eegiment.s hcuu pndess that they will go 
where and do what they are ordered ; they express regre^t for hav- 
ing committed tliemseivcs for a moniont. They luivc since l)e- 
haved well ; but our European trooj^s will not act w iih the same 
confidence if they arc with them ; we cannot leave tlumi behind 
without sufficient auimber of Europeans to control them. The 
country is very much disturbed. The cominmiuiaiion with 
Meerut difficult. I ho])G tliis will be remedied, having such a 
force at Kurnaul, wo cannot move at present for want of tents 
and carriage; it would destroy Euroj^cans to march without 
both, and wo have no men to spare. 1 see the risk of going to 
Delhi with such small means as wc have, perhaps 2,500 Euro- 
peans, for should they suffer any loss it would bo serious, having 
nothing more to depend upon in the North ‘West Provinces, but it 
must be done. I have not heard from below Delhi, or Lieute- 
nant Governor, it would be important to have his views upon the 
subject, for troops sliould be brought from Persia, and those going 
to China should be stopped at Singapore. I liopc we may hold 
on till the crisis is past. We must not omit any means of in- 
creasing our European strength. Since ibis message was begun 
1 have heard irom the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab. H© 
recommends strongly that an order be issued giving up the new 
Cartridge. I have adopted this advice/^ 

On the 37th May His Excellency the Commander4n-.Chief 
General Anseu died of cholera at Dmballah, 
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Umritsu7 \ — It is staled that the 59th Native Infantry do not 
>bject to the new Cartridges. A Company of the 81st Foot oc- 
mpy Govindghur. 

Since the dispatch of the mail of the 18th May the following 
European troops have reached Calcutta : A portion of Her Ma- 
lesty^s 35th Foot; about 380 men from llangoon, the 1st Madras 
European Fusiliers, and a wing of Her Majesty^s 64th Foot. 
The 1st Madras Fusiliers have been pushed on towards Cawn- 
pore, by horse-dak, bullock-train and steamers, a portion having 
already reached their destination. A Company of Her Majcsty^s 
S4th had previously been pushed on, and the remainder are fol- 
lowing by liorsc-dak and bullock-train. The 35th have taken 
the place of the 84th, at Barrackpore, and the 64th will start 
this day by steam, leaving a few men to follow^ by the bnllock- 
train. The Punjab^ ^ is expected daily with the remainder of 
the G4th, which will likewise be pushed on as speedily as possi- 
ble. The Coromandel has just arrived with a Company of the 
84th from Rangoon, and a Company of Artillery, it is understood. 
Sir Henry Ward has offered to send 500 men of the 37th Foot 
from Ceylon. Two steamers left this, one on the 23rd and tlie 
other on the 24th ultimo for Galle, and will bring back the wdiig 
of the 37th. A steamer aiid sailing vessel havb also been dis- 
patched frona Bombay to bring troops from Gallc. The 78th High- 
landers may also be expected in another week or ten days from 
Bombay. A circular w^as issued on the 29th explaining that none 
of the now cartridges had been issued to native Regiments. This 
became necessary from the gross misunderstanding which prevail- 
ed on the subject. 

On the 24th May, the Ramglmr Battalion volunteered to 
proceed againt the mutineers. The Governor General in a Ge- 
neral Order thanked the Battalion for this demonstration of their 
loyalty. On the 5th June a General Order was issued expressing 
the thanks of the Governor General for the zealous and loyal con- 
duct of the Ciilcutta Militia in volunteering to proceed wherever 
their services may, at the present moment, be required. 

The Governor General on the 19th d une forwards to the Court 
of Directors in continuation of the narrative sent on the 6th 
June further intelligence and papers relative to the disaffection 
])revailing in the Native Army. 

All communication by dak, as well as by Electric Tele- 
graph, from and above Allahabad having been entirely cut off 
since the 6fch June, very little information has been received of 
the events since that date* 

Allahabad . — The 6th Native Infantry mutinied on the Gth 
at 9 r. M. They were joined by the three troops of Oude Irre- 
gular Cavalry, and the town^s people. Thirteen European 

r ' 
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olficers are reported to liave been nanrclered. The rest, with 
some Civilians, had iahen refng*e in the fort which was occupied 
by some invalid Artillery and the lleg'imeiit of Ferozepore 
Seikhs. A detachment of 1st Madras Fusiliers of between sixty 
and eighty men reached the fort the following day. Many of 
the Civil officers and Europem inhabitants are missing. About 
850 Europeans of the 1st Madras Emsilicrs^ occupy the fort 
nhilc the Seikh Regiment is at the Steamerbs Ghaut ])ro- 
tcctiiig it; 400 more of tlie 1st Fusiliers must liave reached by 
st(^am on the 16th or 18th. Town in possession of insurgents. 
16///,— Col Neill arrived all safeou the 11th, and Major Stephen- 
son with 100 men on the 12th; party of 80 by steamer on 13th ; 
279 Fusiliers and 7 officers now here. All Seikhs outside; all 
^iiarded inside the fort by Europeans. Horses or bullocks with 
drivers much required for Artillery, to move out to attack 
enemy in cantonments. Bridge of boa^s retaken on 12th; and 
now lield ■with pioquets on opposite sides of river on Benares 
road. Enemy attacked daily. Heavy loss can best be inflicted 
with Artillery properly horsed or buliockcd. Col Neill could 
easily thrash the enemy. 500 Europeans, the least complement 
now, with half battery at least for this place, and all above 500 
men, will be pushed on to Cawnpore, Allahabad now (]iuto safe. 
The last report from Cawnpore \vas, it was in our hands. No- 
thing heard from Sir H. Wheeler : the road from Ailahabad to 
Cawnpore quite closed. 

— Appears to be all safe x^p to the 10th instant, 

Allyglim \ — The mutineers at Lucknow having crossed into 
the* Doal) and appeared at Allygliur, the detachment of Volun- 
teers were forced to quit the place temporarily on the 8th. 

The only officer killed is Lieutenant Hutchinson,, 
Quarter Master of the 17ih Regiment Native Infantry, who b 
said to have fallen in trying to save the post guns. The officers 
and ladies had arrived at Ghazeepore. 

Fort William and Barrackpore * — Major General Hearsey on the 
8th and 9ih June reports that the 48 rd, 70th and 34th Regi- 
ments of Native Infantry, have voluntarily come forward and peti- 
tioned to bo armed with the new Enfield Rifle. The Governor 
General expresses his great satbfaction at the request of the Re- 
giments, proving as it does that the men consider there is nothing 
objectionable in either the rifles or the cartridges to their caste 
Or religion ; but desires to inform the Regiments that the sup- 
ply of the new rifles received is so small that their request 
cannot at present be complied with. Major General Hearsey, 
reason to believe that the native troops intended to rbe 
oh the: 13th sent for European troops in order to 

dbarih t!^. This was quietly earned into effifet bubha , 
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evening of tlie Sunday ; at tlie same time tLc whole of 

the native troops, except the body guards in Fort William, Cal- 
cutta, and the ncighhourhood, were quietly disarmed. At day 
break on Monday morning, tlic loth, a detachment of European 
troops made a prisoner of the King of Oudo, his Prime Minister, 
and others. Tliese are now lodged as prisoners in tlie fort. A 
sepoy of the 43d Regiment having given information regarding 
a man, said to be a follower of the King of Oude, having tried to 
tamper with the sepoys in the fort, arrangements were made to 
secure the man, who had agreed -wiili the sepoy to come again 
on the night of the 1^3th. The man came and was secured. He 
was tried by a Court- AT artial on the 1 -14h and seuteiiccd to death. 
Unfortunately, during the. night of the 14th, he eficcted iiis 
escape. 

Benm^es. — On the news of the mutiny at Azimghur reacdiing 
Benares, a rising of the 37th Native Infantry was anticipated, 
and the authorities determined to disarm that corps. According- 
ly the Fluropean troops and battery vrove paraded and marched 
on the lines of the 37th. The Regiment of Loodiauah (Seiklis), 
with the Irregular Cavalry, and one squadron of the 13ih were 
also under arms. On the Europeans approaching the 37th, that 
corps opened fire on them, whicli was returned by the European 
Infantry and Artillery, As the Regiment of Loodiaiiah was 
advancing the Resaldar of the Irregular Cavalry rode up to the 
corps and called out that his men had mutinied. Some shots 
w’ere fired by the Irregular Cavalry, on which the Seikhs paused, 
turned round, some firing towards the Cavalry, others towards the 
Europeans, on which the guns were turned ou the Soikhs, who 
soon dispersed. The 37th in the mean time had been dispersed, 
and their lines wex*e set ou fire. The men of the 37tb, the Seikhs, 
and Irregular Cavalry, passed through cantonments, and took 
the x'oad to Jaxinpore. Some of the Seikhs remained faithful, and 
protected tlie treasury, while others protected their officers. 
Some of the Irregular Cavaliy also proved faithful, the party 
sent to Goruckporc and Azimghur fur treasure having brought 
it in safety, and having since been usefully employed in clearing 
the road to Allahabad. The district axid town appear pretty 
quiet, and matters appear satisfactory up to the latest datCj the 
18th, 

Berhampore.’^All quiet; a detachment of Europeans from 
Barrackpore has been sent to insure the safety of the station. 
The 63rd N, I; at BerJxaxnpore having volunteered tb be employ- 
ed against the rebels, was thanked . by- the Oovernor General fo^ 
their loyalty. ' ' U ''''>'^7 ■' / ' 

hotxrd, 'place the 4th 

fitant. 'U ! '■" 'V 
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CJmmr, — All safe. 

Delhi — A. second action was fouglit ou the 31si^ neav the 
Ilindon. Brigadier Wiison^s force, reinforced by Sirxnoor Bat- 
talion, and some reinforcements from Meerut, was to join the 
Umballa Column, on the 5th via Bhagpoot Ghaut. The force 
reached Delhi on the 8th, and drove the rebels dispirited into the 
town, capturing the heights in front of Delhi and twenty-six 
guns. 

Dinapore, — All quiet up to the l5th. Major General, Lloyd 
reported that the 7th E-egt. N. I. volunteered to go against the 
mutineers. The thanks of the Governor General ware conveyed 
to the Regiment for their loyalty and offer of services. On 
the 3rd June General Lloyd forwarded the following Circu- 
lar Memorandum which he issued for the guidance of officers 
Commanding Stations and Posts in the Dinapore Division : 

With reference to the present disturbed state of public af- 
fairs, officers commanding at stations and posts within the divi- 
sion, are hereby authorized, should emergency arise, to act at 
once, for the good of the service, upon their own judgment and 
responsibility, duly reporting the measures they may adopt for 
the information of the Major General Commanding, and of the 
Brigadier at Benares, as regards commands in the neighbouring 
districts.^^ The Governor General approved of the Circular. 

Dacca. — On the 12th June, a detachment consisting of 100 
European seamen from the war steamers Purtjanb and Zenohia 
with two armed boats and two field pieces were sent to Dacca aa 
a precautionary measure. 

Gy a. — A detachment of 120 Eurox>canB sent to protect the 
treasury. 

IJami and Tlmar. — The Ifurrianah Light Battalion is said to 
have mutinied. 

Jfampore, — The detachment of the Seikhs, on tlie mutineers 
from Benares arriving, murdered their officer. Lieutenant Mara, 
and other Europeans, seized tlic treasure, and proceeded into 
Oude, via Fyzabad, Jemadar of the Seikhs having been elected 
Commandant. 

Lucknow. — Nothing hc^rd since the 4th instant. 

Meerut. — Major General Hewitt reported as the latest news 
from Delhi was that the mutineers were divided into two parties, 
Mussulman and Hindoo, who had come into collision, and 
blood had been spilled. The four Companies of the 9th Native 
Jhfantry with the treasure from Bolundshuhur and Allyghur are 
lib have joined the mutineers. The Sirmoor Battalion have 
under Major Reid, in making their way to Bolnnd- 
agaiast greit difficulties iVom the destruction of the Canal 
w'ork^, tdo late to save the treasuroj bht 
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tlibution inflicted on the village^ where the pillaged Govern- 
ineut property was founds had contributed to the trancpiilliJiatioii 
of the district. General Hewitt forwarded a letter to his ad- 
dress from the Co mmauder-in- Chief of the 23d May containing 
instructions with respect to the movements of the force from 
Meerut required to join the column advancing from Umballali 
towards Delhi. The two forces to form a junction at Bhagpoot 
on the 5th June. 

Mynpooree . — On the 29th MaV;, the Lieutenant Governor foi*- 
wards an extract from a report from the Magistrate of Myn- 
[joory containing an aceomit of the occurrences attending the 
mutiny of the three Compauics of the 9th BiCgimenL Native In- 
fantry at that station on the night of the 22(1 May ; and bring-s 
to the notice of the Governor Gciteral the marked gallantry and 
devotion to duty of Lieutenant DeKautzow of that Itcgimcut on 
that occasion. The Governor General expresses his admiration 
of Lieutenant DcKantzow’s conduct and thanks him. 

Mirzapore, — All quiet. Treasure removed. The Rewah Rajah 
has offered GOO Cavalry, 500 Infantry, and five guns. These have 
been accepted. 

Nowyomj , — The wing of the 12th Native Infantry and native 
Battery have mntined. Particulars not known. 

Neeinuch . — Tlic troops at the station reported to have muti- 
nied, as well ns the Cavalry of the Malwa Contingent. The In- 
fantry of the Contingent at Mehidporc said to bo true. 

Umhallah — On the I7th May the Commander-in Chief reports 
that he arrived at Umballa on the 15th and ordered the 
following inovenieuts: The 2d European Fusiliers from Soobathoo 
to Umballa, and the Niissocree Battalion to Piullour, to escort a 
third class siege train and ammunition to Umhallah. Six Com- 
panies and Head Quarters of the corps of Sappers from Roorkee to 
Meerut, and the 4th Irregular Cavalry at Hansi to be in readiness 
to proceed wherever rc<|mred. To restore the confidence of troops 
not mutinied, a General Order, intimating that sepoys would not 
be required to use objectionable cartridges was IssuikI ; and Com- 
manding Offujers were ordered to susj>en(l all target practice and 
firing with blank ammunition. I'ho European Regiments at 
Umballa are weak in point of irnmbers. Not more than 1800 
effective men in the three coi'ps of Infantry, Accounts recently 
received are more favorable than those of an older date. The 
troops concentrated at Umballa, though unable to move for want 
of carriage, are exereisiug a powerful influence. A detachment to 
leave this evening to Kurnaul to mamtain order and reassure the 
inhabitants. The Putteealla RaJjlh has rendered considerable 
assistance and so l^as the Jhetend Rajah. In another letter, 
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tlie Comm aiider-iii -Chief slates that circumstances also have taheu 
place at Umballa 'which render it is impossible to rely outlie per- 
fect fid elityof thehtli and GOth Regiments of Native Infantry 
and arrangements were accordingly made to meet the existing 
state of affairs. Sir John Lawrence in submitting a report sent to 
him by the Commissioner, Cis -Sutlej States, relative to the re- 
cent fires in the cantonments of Umballah, observes that these 
combinations, arsons and omeutes are all caused by the disaffec- 
tion which has arisen from the introduction of the new car- 
tridge, and that nothing but the giving up the use of the new 
cartridges will put a stop to the present state of affairs. If this 
be not done and made generally Imown, the disaffection which 
was pervades the whole of the native Regular Army will extend 
to the Irregulars. The list of fires which accompanied the re- 
ports shews that they have been directed chie fiy against property 
either belonging to officers and men attached to the depot, or 
assigned to thorn for shelter during the hot months. The Go- 
vernment also have been considerable sufferers and these two 
Jacts are sufficient to shew that the musketry depot is obnoxious 
to the incendiaries, as well as the Government which authoiized 
its establishment- 

Calcutta . — The European troops arriving in Calcutta are be- 
ing ])ushccl up as quickly as possible. The whole of the JMadras 
Fusiliers must now bo at Allahabad, and the 84t]i have passed 
beyond Benares, as also a portion of the Gtth, the last of the 
7tSth Higlilaiidors leave by bullock train to-morrow, the 30th, 
when the wing of tlie 37th will be despatched. One European 
battery loft by steam this moruiug, and another is preparing to 
follow. The dctacliment of the lloyal Artillery will also be sent 
up by bullock train. On the djth June an Act No. XI. of 1857 
was passed by the Governor General of India in Council provid- 
ing fhat All persons owing allegiance to the British Govern-^ 
ment, who, after the passing of this Act, shall rebel, or wage 
war against the Queen, or Government of the East India Com- 
pany, or shall attempt to wage such war, or shall instigate or 
abet any such rebellion or the waging of such war, or shall eon- 
spire so to rebel or wage war, shml liable, upon conviction to 
the punishment of death, or to the punishment of transjiortation 
for life, or of imprisonment with hard labour for any term not 
exceeding fourteen years; and shall also forfeit their property 
and effects of every description : Provided that nothing coui 
taiued in this Section sliall extend to any place subject to Rogu- 
latiqp XI V". of 1827 of the Bengal Code, 

; All persons who shall knowingly harbour or conceal any per^ 
son wljb shall hoyc been guilty of any of the offences mentiorfeed 
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ill tlie |n’e€C(liag Section, shall be liable to imprisonment, with or 
without hard labour, for any term not exceeding seven years, and 
shall also be liable to fine. 

The Act moreover enables the local Governments to issue Com- 
missions for the trial of such persons, or to disarm any class of 
the population. 

On the 6tli June an Act No. XIV. of 1857 for making further 
provision for the trial and punishment of persons who endeavour 
to excite mutiny and sedition among the forces of the East In- 
dia Company, and also for the trial of offences against the State, 
was passed and published, together with the following General 
Order : In pursuance of Act No. XIV. of 1857 passed this day, 
the Governor General in Council is pleased to authorize every 
General Oilicer Commanding a Division, every Brigadier, and 
every officer commanding a station, l)eii\g the senior officer on 
the spot, to appoint General Courts Alartial under the provisions 
of the said Act, as occasion may re([uirc for the trial of any per- 
son or persons who may be charged with any offence against the 
aforesaid Act, or against Act No. XL of 1857, if such offence 
re(|uire in his judgment, to be punished without deday, and to 
confirm and carry into eflbct, immediately or otherwise, any sen- 
tence of such Court Martial. 

General Courts Martial assembled under this authority may 
consist wholly of European Commissioned officers, or wholly 
of Native Commissioned officers, the number of officers not being 
less than five. The officer appointing the Court Martial shall 
determine whether it shall bo composed wholly of European 
officers, or wholly of native officers, or partly of European and 
partly of native officers.^^ 

On the Ist June, the Governor General in Council reports to 
the Court of Directors tliat in conse(|uencc of the unhap[)y events 
which have occurred iti the North Western Provinces, he thought 
it proper to publish the following Proclamation : T'‘he Governor 
General in Oiuncil has warned the army of Bengal, that the 
tales by which the m(u\ of certain Regiments have been led to 
suspect that offence to tlnur religion, or injury to their caste, is 
meditated by the Government of India, are malicious falsehoods. 
The Governor General in Council has learnt that this suspicion 
continues to be propagated by designing and cviLminded 
)iot only in the army, but amongst other classes of the people^ 
He knows tliat endeavours are made to pemuade {Jindoos and 
Mussulmans, soldiers and eiyil subjects, that their religion is 
threatened p well as openly^ hy tW acts of the Govern- 

ment, and that the Gqyer^meut is, inking in various ways to 
entrap them into a loss of east# foif ph^poses pf iU own. 

Some have been already , deceived and led astray by thisso 
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tales. Once nioro^ then^ the Governor Genera] in Council warns 
all classes against the deceptions that are practised on them. 
The Government of India lias invariably treated the religious 
feelings of all its subjects with careful respect. The Governor 
General in Council has declared that it will never cease to do 
so. He now repeats that declaration^ and he emphatically pro- 
claims that the Government of India entertains no desire to in- 
terfere with their religion or caste, and that nothing has been 
or will be done by tbc Government to affect tbc free exercise of 
the observances of religion or caste by every class of the people. 
The Government of India has never deceived its subjects. 
Therefore the Governor General in Council now calls upon thorn 
to refuse their belief to seditious lies. This notice is addressed 
to those who hitherto by habitual loyalty and orderly conduct 
have shown their attachment to the Govcninicut; and a well 
founded faith in its protection and justice. The Governor Gene- 
ral in Coimeil enjoins all such persons to pause before they lis- 
ten to false guides and traitors^ who would lead them to danger 
and disgrace. 

A few days after the publication of the Proclamation, separate 
addresses by different classes of the community were piescuied 
to the Governor General, expressing their sottow and concern 
at tlic mutinous conduct of a portion of the Native Army, and 
the disastrous consoqucuccs which liave resulted fclicrefrom, and 
offering to afford Govorinnent all tlie assistance in their power 
in the preservation of order and in the protection of the inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta. The Governor General in tlianking the mein- 
bers of the Calcutta Trade Association for their offer of aid, ob- 
served that their services would be very valuable as special Cmi-> 
stables, and suggested that those who were willing so to act to 
register their names at the office of the Commissioner of Police 
who had been authoris^ed to enrol them. The Association was 
however, assured by His Lordship tliat there was no apprehen- 
sion whatever of any riot, insurrection or disturbance amongst 
any class of the population of Calcutta, and that if any should 
occur the mcaTis of crushing it utterly and at once were at hand. 
The Governor General also stated that disaffection had not been 
evinced by all the sepoy Regiments in India as assumed by the 
Association, there being many soldiers and many Regiments in 
the Bengal Army who have fairly withstood the evil example 
and wicked Counsels which have destroyed the fidelily of the 
fe^ Regiments that have mutinied. 

Ijfo the French Consul, and other French Residents at Cal- 
cutta^ th^ Governor General in returning Ms sincei’c acknow- 
ledgments hopbd there would be no occasion to call for their 
services. Every thing was quiet within 600 miles of Calcutta. The 
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mischief caused by a passing and groundless panic, had already 
been arrested ; and in the course of a fe\r days^ tranquillity^ and 
confidence would be restored throughout the Presidency. 

To the Native Community, Hindoo and Mussalman, the Go- 
vernor General expressed his gratification at the loyalty, and 
good sense displayed by them at the present juncture in declar- 
ing their abhorrence, and the unqualified and just condemna- 
tion of the mutinous conduct of some of the Native Regiments, 
and remarked that the steadfast policy of the British Govern- 
ment in India has been and ever will be to observe a strict 
neutrality in matters of faith, to respect all scruples of caste, and 
to leave its subjects, of every creed, and class, to the free and nn- 
inierrupted enjoyment oftlicir religious opinions and observan- 
ces* 'Ihe Native Community was also informed that decisive 
slops were taken for the suppression of the revolt, the punish- 
ment of those concerned in it, and the restoration of peace and 
order in the clistiu‘l)ccl districts. 

The European and other Christian inhabitants of Calcutta 
having offered to serve as Volunteers for the protection of the 
city, the Governor General in a Notification issued on the 12th 
June, invited all persons willing to serve in the corps of Vo- 
lunteer Guards of Calcutta, either as horsemen or on foot, as 
members of tliat force, to enrol their names at the office of the 
Town Major in Fort William, 

On 4th July* the Governor General in Council continues the 
narrative. 

A^ra . — All right up to ir)th June. 

Allahabad . — Lieutenant Colonel Neill arrived on 11th June. 
He immediately attacked the enemy, but was hampered by 
drunkenness, wine and spirits being sold to the Europeans 
at four annas a bottle. This was plundered from various 
public and private stores. Tlio liquor was destroyed by 
order of Cloloncl Neill, the Sikhs turned out of the fort, 
and on the evening of the 14tb he cleared Kydgunge. The 
Sikhs followed very rapidly, and the enemy evacuated the 
city that night. Some villages were destroyed and a system 
of Patrols organiiied to encourage the country people to 
bring up supplies* The women and children were all sent 
away in the steamern which took tip the Fusiliers. Colonel 
Neill reports the cholera in the fort. Brigadier General Have- 
lock arrived on the 80ih June, and a detachment consisting of 
400 1st Fusiliers, 300 Sikhs, M-pounder® manned by Artillery 
Invalids, and 120 Cavalry started on that day for Cawnpore. 

AtUck^—^Q intelligence. 

* Tfctere is somo about tho ©i© ne-rratiTe^igi marked lOtb 

but it refers to tbe former dlate, and brings events up to 4t}i Jvdy 
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A:!imghu 7 \ — llix^ continued occupied by Mr. Venables, Indigo 
Planter witb. 100 men of 6th N. I. and 50 of tbe 13tli Irregular 
Cavalry. 

Banda. — The Europeans were forced to quit the station on 
14th June, two Companies 1st N, I. having taken possession of 
the treasury. All arrived at Nagode. 

Barrackpore. — All quiet. The senior officer present with tlic 
70th N. 1. begged that that llegimcnt might not ho disarmed, 
as the threat said to have been used ‘Hct us get beyond Pultah, 
and then see what we will must have been uttered by a bad 
character. The General of Division however remarks tliat the 
men ought to give the bad character up. The Governor Gene- 
ral in Council agrees, and refers to informatiou that respectable 
men in the corps had warned the officers not to take their wives. 
Desertions to tbe number of 151 bad taken place from the 43rd 
N. I. of these 56 returned and were allowed to join their guards, 
and I Naickaucl 12 sepoys were brought back by tbe Civii power. 
Tbe Naick was bung. 

Bareilly. — On 2dr(l May Brigadier Sibbald reports that tlie 
men at ilarcilly are quiet, but labouring under a great fear of 
punishment. On 30tli May the Lieutenant Governor authorises 
tbe Brigadier to assure the troops in Bareilly that nothing bus oc- 
curred to shake Ids confidence in their loyalty. On 33 st May tlie 
troops mutinied. They consisted of a Horse Field Battery, No. 
15, the 18th and G8th N. I. and 8th L. C. The officers BrigndiiT 
Sibbald excepted were allowed to escape to Nynce Tal "which 
was protected by the Goorkhas. 

Benares. — All quiet. Station occujded by 200 Euro))eai\s, 
European Light Field Battery, 800 Sikhs and a few of the 
13th L. C. 

Berhampore. — A sowar of the 11th released some dcsorhws 
from 48rd NT. L and tried to excite the troops to mutiny. Ho 
was sentenced to transportation for life. 

Bha,ugulpore.—\n the district at Kohnee four men attaijked 
Sir Norman Leslie, Major Macdonald and Ansistant Surgeon 
Grant, The men were three of them sowars of the 5th L. (b The 
attack wdfA made on the 12th, On the 15ih the men were tried 
by drumhead Court Martial and hung. 

Cawnpore.—lt is understood that 2nd L. C. and IstN* I. 
muthiied on 4th Juno, and were joined by Nana DhoondeePunt 
of Bithoor. Tlie first detailed intelligence was received from 
Opium Gornashla of Cawnpore. He said the Nana had 
mp|doted all the Europeans he could find in the city, aqd also 
126 Vomcn and children, who came in a boatr The Eng*- 
Jish cainp k^pt its fire, but the troops inaide were Wdly off 

for provision®/ This occurred mi ‘ 
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On. 3Sth June Sir H. Lawrence writes that the force had been 
destroyed by treachery The Kana swore to protect them, then 
murdered all in their boats. Story is considered improbable. 

Bdhi, — The Umballa column was reinforced on June Gth by 
troops under Brigadier Wilson. The mutineers were defeated 
on the 8th with tlie loss of 26 guns. On the 14th June it was 
reported the troops had taken the palace with a slaughter of 
7,000 men. 

Ghap^eepore. — G5th N. I. appear to be beliaving well. There 
was a detachment of H. M.^s O itb at the station. 

Gioallor, — -The Coiitingcnt matinied on the 16th. Seindia 
escorted some of the officers to Agra. 

Goruckpore, — The Oude Oovcrnincnt have lent 3,000 Goor- 
khas who were to leave 0)i the 21)th. 

and Hissar, — The Ilurrianah Light Infantry mutinied;, 
but officers escaped to Thanesiir and Sirsa. 

Hyderabad. — 1st Ilydrabad Cavalry refused to fight against 
men of their own creed. The Hindoos se]airated themselves from 
the Mussalmans. The men seeing force arrayed against them 
calmed down. General Woodburn with a moveable column 
was however ordered by the Resident to ]>roceed to Aurunga- 
bad. He arrived on 24th June. The 1st Cavalry were ordered 
on foot parade. The good men remained. The had fled, and 
commenced saddling their horses, on which they were fired on 
and dispersed. 

Jhand, — Troops had mutinied, and fears were entertained for 
the Europeans. 

Jullundur, — Native Infantry mutinied on 8th June, and wxre 
joined by 5th Native Infantry at Phillour. Pursued by a force 
from Jullundur and troops of the Aloowalla Chief. 

Litcknotv. — The mutineers were gradually closing in. The 
Residency, Muchee Bawun, and cantonments had been strength- 
ened. All well up to SOtli June, 

Mynpoorie. — Held by a detachment of 1st Gwalior Cavalry 
under Major Raikea. 

Nagpore^ — The Irregular Cavalry of the Nagporc force were 
disarmed on 23rd June. The Seetabuldee Ililf had been forti^ 
fled, and the European Artillery from Kamptee moved there. 
Some native officers of tlic Irregular Cavalry were hung on the 
30th June. The 1st Irregular Infantry took part in the pro^ 
ceedings. 

The troops mutinied on Srd June, and proceeded 
to Delhi. The officers, who escaped, returned, and on 20th all 
was quiet. ,, , 

Oude . — ^The troops at Seetaporhmutinm on 4th June, those 
at Fyzabad and^ Seerqra ,thp Sfch, those at Sultanpore. 
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Persadipore on the lOtln The trooj^s at Baraitch and Goncla 
went alsOj hut when ia not known. Officers not killed escaped 
to Allahabad. The fate of those at Scetapore not known. 

Peshaww\ — dO men of 55th Native Infantry blown from the 
guns for mutiny. 

Rewah. — The Maharajah placed his forces at oiir disposal. 
Lieutenant Osborne sent 400 Infantry, 400 Cavalry and 5 guns 
to UnamapataYii, whence they could command the Sangor, 
Dumoh, and Jubbulpoi'e stations, and another force to the Kut- 
tra Pass. 

Sa'ugor . — All quiet on Isi July, and force of 600 men from 31st 
and 42nd and 5th Irregular Cavalry marched against Boondelas 
and routed them. 

On 21st July the Governor General in Council continues the 
narrative. 

— The Ncemuch mutineers approached and the Europeans 
were compelled to enter the fort. The force comprised 65 0 Euro- 
pean Infantry and Artillery, 200 or 300 Volunteers, the Kotah 
Contingent and some Kerowlee Horse. The Kotah Contingent 
however mutinied one mile out of town and fired on its officers. 
The Kerowlee Horse also left, but the Europeans marched on 
and defeated the enemy but w^cre obliged to retreat for want 
of ammunition, Agra was virtually iu a state of siege on 7th 
July, and Mr. Colvin incapacitated for business by a coiii plaint 
of the head. 

Allahabad, — Col. Neill has been a])pointed a Brigadier Ge- 
neral, General HaveloclCs column left Allaha1)ad on 7tli July, 
and on 12ih July (hdeated the insurgents before Eutt<dipore, 
taking eleven guns. Not a European was touched. Qlio cueniy^s 
strength was 2 regimeuts of Cavalry, three of Ini an try, and 
eleven guns, The result says the Brigadier General is to l)e at- 
tributed to the fire of British Artillery, exceeding iu rjipidity 
and precision all that the Brigadier General has witnessed iu 
his not short career, or to the power of the Enfield rifle iu Bri- 
tish hands, and to British pluck, that qiiality which has stirvived 
the revolution of the hour, and gaitied no intensity from the 
crisis, and to the blessing of Almighty God, and to the most 
righteous cause of humanity, truth and good GoverTnnont in 
India,^^ On 14th, General Havelock was compelled to disarm 
I3th and 3r(l Irregular Cavalry, but on I5th again boat the eno- 
hay af Pandoo Nuddy, taking four guns. Brigadier General 
left Allahabad for Cawnporc by dak on i6tli JulJ^^ 

JB^^a.^rTho remaining officers of the 12th N. I* were safe with 
Baiffia on 20th Jun^^ . ^ 

de>>techmont of seamen have beep placed in 
Pert Wyiipmfe'WMp '' 
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Barellly.--Co\. Troup reports oo lOtli June that on SOtli 
3 line the Commissioner wrote to him ineutioniiig the intention 
of the 68th N. I. to iimtiny on that clay. This was confirined 
by a Havildar J^Iajor of the Regiment. He armed all the 
officers^ and the Sth'Cavalry turned out apparently in heart and 
spirits. The day passed quietly^ but on 3ist June the men 
rose^ the 6Sth firing on the officers in their hiuigalows.^ The 
ofBeers were saved by some of the 8th I. C. who rode off with the 
surviving officers and ladies to Nynec Tal. The native officers 
were promoted. Seven gentlemen of the station were known to 
have been murdered. 

Cawnpore. — Brigadier General Havelock retook Cawnporc 
on I'Oih July. The Nana had murdered all the women and 
children, and retreated to Bithooi% blowing up the magazine. 
The British loss was about 70, hut the action which lasted 140 
minutes was a comph4(j victory. 

— Sir IT. Barnard, r. c. b. was attaetked on 30th May on 
the .bank of* the nindiin. The mutineers wtvc driven back with 
a loss of five guns, some carriages and ammunition. The be- 
siegers lost eleven killed, nineteen wounded and two niiwsing. 
On 31st May the enemy again attacked, but were driven 
back with loss. The besiegers lost VZ killed and 1^ wound- 
ed, Major General T. Reed, o. b. joined the force on 8tb 
June. The total force in camp was ‘^4 guns, 2nd Troop, 1st 
Brigade; 2nd and 3rd Troops, 3rd Brigade Horse Artillery; 
3rd Company, 3rd Battalion, Artillery, and No, 14 Horse 
Field Battery; 4th Company, 6th Battalion, Artillery; 
Detachment Artillery Recruits ; Hcad-qiiarterts Detachment 
Sappers and Miners ; Her Majesty's 9th Lancers ; two Squa- 
drons Her Majesty's 6th Dragoon Guards; Head-quarters and 
six Companies GOth Royal Rifles; Head -quarters and nine 
Companies of Her Majesty's 75tli Regiment; 1st Bengal Fusi- 
liers; blend-quarters and six Companies 2nd FnsilierB ; Sirmoor 
Bai<talion." On June Bth, Sir H, Barnard carried an entrenched 
position at Badulcc-ke* Serai, and drove the enemy despite a most 
determined resistance within the walls of Delhi, He eaptm^ed 
twenty-six guns. The natives vied with the Europeans in 
zeal. Only one officer was killed. Colonel Chester, Adjutant 
General of the Amy, 

-Ilolkar's troops roso on 1st July, and attacked the 
Ilesidenoy. Tho Europeans escaped to Sehore. 

Jhansi . — It is feared that aU the Europeans have been mur- 
dered. , 

Jubbulpore , — The Commissioners bouse fortified, but safe up 
to lOih J,uly^ '■ 

/utlundur.-^^^TUk^ S6tb and, Gist Regiments mutinied on 
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the 4th June, and with a few men of the 6tli Light Ca» 
valiy, proceeded to Phillom*, where they were joined by the 
;3rd Native Infantry. These corps crossed the Sutlej a little 
above Tjoodianah, and eventually entered that town, from 
which they were driven by a party from Julhtiidur — part of 
Her Ma;iesty^s 8th Foot, and some European and Native Artil- 
lery, and some of the 6th Light Cavalry.^^ 

Lnckmw . — On '30th June, Sir H. Lawrence ^vent out with 
200 of the II. M.^s 32nd, 40 Sow'ai’s, and 11 guns to attack insur- 
gents. The Sowars and Artillery revolted, and the Chief 
Commissioner was compelled to retreat. Sir H. Lawrence died 
on the 4th July from wounds. Provisions were in store for six 
weeks. 

Mkow , — Tlio troops, right wing 1st L. C. and 23rd N. 1. 
mutinied on Isi July, burnt cantonments, and murdered several 
officers. The remainder arc in the Arsenal with European Artil- 
lery. Ilolkar’s troops are said to have moved on Delhi. Holkar 
himself staunch. 

Ndfjpore, —Throe llessaldars executed with the best effect. 
Great (piantitics of arms have been delivered up. The city re- 
mained quiet. 

Suugor , — The 42nd N. I. mutinied on 3rd July, and part of 3rd 
Irregular Cavalry. The European Artillery and officers had 
prcvi(msly provisioned the fort. The 31sfc and some of the 3r(l Ir« 
regulars without their officers marched out and defeated the 
mutineers. The Govcrnmeiit ordered a report on the circum- 
stances which induced the officers of a Regiment thus proved to 
be ffiithlul to quit it. 


MADRAS BUDGET OP 1850-57. 

Madras lieeardn, No. XXXVIIL 

On the 19th March, 1850, Mr. L D. Bourdillon, Secretary to 
the Government of P'ort St. George, Public Works Department, 
submitted Statements Nos. 1 and 2 of projects of Public Works 
proposed to be undertaken or continued in 1856*57, 

Th© works in No. 1 are beyond the competence of the Mad* 
tm Government to sanction. This number contains fifty-eight 
istw projects involving an estimated aggregate outlay of Rs* 
of which the sum of Rupees 26,93,577 is proposed to 
^ 1866-57. Out of the fift^'-eight project^ requhing 

sitibfen of the Government of India, ekht were indluded in 
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ported oil ip tlie Budget under rcyiew^ and arc treated under the 

following classification : — 

IiiRioATTON Works. 

No, 45. Aiinicut over the Tarabrapoorny River. 

17. Continuation of the Southern High Level Channel 
from the Kistnah Annicut. 

,, 18. Kistnah Annicut Channel from '^'allahbapooruin^ to tide 
water on the Southern Bank. 

32. Poiiiey Annicut Channel. 

47. Calingaroyen Cluinnel in Cctiniliotorc. 

,, 1 . Embanking the Mahanucldee in the Ganjani District. 

Nwioatioic Works. 

,, 55. Extension of East Coast Canal from tlic Palatir to the 

Pondicherry Frontier. 

,, 54. Improving the Coast Canal between Madras andAm- 

muncovi], 

,, 14. Building two locks and Calingulabs in the Ankecd 

Canal and embanking the Weyairoo, 

,, 10. Increasing the width of the Paleolc Canal with locks 

at Nursapore and Maurootair. 

50. Cutting a Canal from the Tuddiy River to Coomptak 

Trunk Roads. 

29. Additional Metalling to part of Trunk Road, No. 1. 

,, 28. Raised causeway and bridges over the Puninggardee 
Backwater. 

„ 20. Masonry works between Covoor and Moodegunder 
River. 

5 , works between Soobaram and Chittavalsah. 

„ 4. Formation of the Road between Chittavalsah and 

Chicacole. 

„ 3. €om])leting the road between Chicacole and Sunthosha- 

pofwum. 

,, 2. Construction beiwccu Sunthosbapoorum and Denda- 

gudda. 

21. Masonry works in completion of Trpnk Road, No. 7. 

„ 35. Bridge over the Pennaur on Trunk Road, No. 8. 

„ 80. — — ^over the Vellanr on Trunk Road, No. 8. 

„ 89. Additional ailing between Oolundoorpett and 
/ Samiaverain. 

„ 37. Bridge over the Tenant, pn Trank Road, No. 9. 

— -nver libe Qnddiinnt oa Road, No. 9. 

„ ',23. Maionsy>0TO;onTrnijik',|^ 

^ t 
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District Uoads. 


No. 6. Road from Yizagapatam to Polapxirty. 

,, 15. between Masnlipatam and Ibrahampatam. 

19. Bridge over tlie Boogairoo. 

26. First Class Road between Ghooty and Rayelcberroo. 
21. Completing Road from Cuddapah to Tolapodatoor. 

25. Bridging the Bellary and Humpsagnr Road. 

80. Bridge over the Cooum at Dacumbode. 

31. Road from Chinglepnt to Taiteray. 

,, 33. from Trivatoor to the Palaur Aiinicut. 

,, 34. Bridge across the Palaur at the Annicut. 

,, 40. over the Vellaur on the Southern Coast Road. 

,, 41. Road from Trichinopoly to Salem boundary. 

,, 42. from Trichinopoly via Laulgoody and Woodiar- 

polliem to join Trunk Road, No. 9. 

,, 43. Bridge over the Vigay River. 

„ 41. Piilkanooth and Nellocotah Road. 

„ 46, . Road from Palamcottah to Tuticorin. 

,, 48. Bridge over the Ambravaty. 

,, 49. Bridging the Guersappah Ghat Road. 

Buildings. 

„ 11* Buildings for the Sajipers and Miners at Dowlaiswa- 
rum. 

„ 27. New Hospital for the European Barracks at Bellary. 

„ 57. Altering and improving the Dragoon Barracks at 

Bangalore for the accommodation of a European 
Infantry Regiment. 

„ 56. Building two Blocks of married mcn^s quarters in the 
above Barracks. 

,, 51, Improvements to the Custom House. 

„ 52. Civil Audit Office. 

„ 58. Secunderabad Barracks, 

This project has already been sanctioned by the Government 
of India. 

The Statement No. 2 exhibits the works sanctioned by the 
Government of India, the estimates of which amount to Rs. 
88,76,807. Up to the end of the current official year Rupees 
36,58,522 will have been expended. The amount required for 
the ensuing year is Rupees 37,07,214, 

- putting the two Statements together, the total estimated cost 
works other than repairs^ proposed to be under execution 
, during thd ep^oing year under this Presi* 

ambun^ of whibh Knpecs 

''alr^dy 'bW- loxpended,, and ^jRupees 64,00,791', it’ 
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is proposed to lay out in tliat year^ leaving Rupees 48^31;176 
for future years/^ 

The amount proposed to be expended on repairs as exhibited 
in a third statement added under Nos. 1 and 2, is Rs. 18,54,470. 

The following is an abstract of the expenditure sanctioned by 
Government for rvorks described in the Statements submitted by 
Mr. Bourdillon : — 





j Amount 


Amount 

Bemain- 



Total 

already 

Amoiinl 

to be au 

- ing a- 


Districts. 

Estimate authoriz* 

already 

thorized 

mount a- 



sanction- ed to be 

expend- 

For th( 

> vailablo 



ed. 

{expend- 

ed. 

year 

for com- 




ed. 

i 


1855-50. 

pletion. 

3. 

Ganjam, 

"I 

2.24, 33o! 1.67,822 

1 , 23 , 00:1 

94,477 

6,850 

2. 

Vizagapatam, 

1,01,492 78,309 

54,50C 

46,992 

0 

8. 

Bajahmundry, 

9,69,996 

7,66.371 

6,26,000 

,3,01,380 

b42,C10 

4. 

Masulipatam, 

7,64,216 

5,36, l05 

2,96,662 

3,41,489 

1,17,0^5 

5. 

Guntoor, ... 

3,80,948 

2,84,937 

1,66,932 

2,06.256 

17,701 

(1 

Nollore, 

3,09,193 

1,70,713 

75,175 

2,29,018 

5,000 

7. 

Cuddapali, 

1,64,901 

1,29,649 

75,460 

79,441 

0 

8. 

Rellary, 

3,94,421 

2,68,649 

1,69,130 

1,80,911 

44,880 

9, 

Chinglepab 

3,76,866 

1,60,000 

28,260 

1,33,692 

2,15,013 

10. 

IS'orth Arcot, 

9 , 00,828 

6,69,889 

3,68,889 

3,33,639 

2,08,300 

IL 

South „ 

3,89,310 

2,07,835 

1,26,659 

2,05,076 

67,075 

12. 

Tanjore, 

4,64,943 

3,18,844 

2,20,564 

2,31,379 

3,000 

13. 

Trichinopoly, 

1,23,991 

1,12,987 

63,162 

60,839 

0 

14. 

Madura, 

1,29,708 

47,117 

19,003 

64,665 

60,040 

15. 

Tinnevelly 

89,639 

87,916 

23,957 

45,468 

20,124 

10. 

Coimbatore, 

16,26,749 

4,37,343 

4,16,200 

5,02,306 

0,07,243 

17. 

Salem, 

98,308 

16,989 

6,249 

92,069 

0 

18. 

Canara, 

1,99,769 

1,86,239 

1,17,588 

82,181 

0 

19. 

Malabar, 

2,72,429 

1,46,039 

80,/t23 

1,92,006 

0 

20. 

Madras, 

1,07,450 

94,570 

70,406 

37,044 

0 

21. 

Secundrabad, 

4,88,343 

4,77,923 

4,70,000 

18.343 

0 

22. 

Saugor, 

3,782 

0 

0 

3,782 

0 

23. 

J aulnah, 

9,246 

6,163 

3,612 

6,733 ' 

0 

24. 

Kumool, ... 

1,76,660 

1,42,707 

77,908 

87,662 

10,000 

25. 

East Coast Canal, ... 

2,26,593 

l,00,00t> 

1,00,000 

1,26,093 

0 

26, 

Mysore, 

14,904 

0 

9 

14,904 

0 


6 

*8,76,807 i 

54, 63, 416)5 

16,58,622! 

37,07,214] 

16,11,071 


Oe tTie llth July, Colon^il Baker, Swretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, of Puhlxd W<kpks eulogizes the Mad- 

ras Budget of 1856-57 for admirable manner in which it 

has been prepared. He! Ipi donvw orders upon the 

several projects enum^ated 'fe M of the? 



No. 33. 




34. 

40. 




41 . 

4 ^^ 


}y 

?} 

V 


• 1 . 3 . 

4-L. 

46. 

48. 

49. 


:i3 


11 . 


}) 

3 > 

» 


27. 

67. 

51. 


}} 


53 . 
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Brought forwarclj . . 9,79^880 

Road from Trivatoor to the Palaur Anni- 

cut, ... 88,000 

Bridge across the Palaur at the Annicut, 94,400 

—over the Vellaur, on the Southern 

Coast Road, ••• 35,020 

Road from Trichinopoly to Salem boundary, 50,000 

Ditto Ditto, via .Lalgoody to join Trunk 

Road, No. 9, ... ^'3,600 

Bridge over the Vigay River, ... ... 42,200 

Pulkanooth and Nellacottah Road, . . . 25,560 

Road from Palamcotta to Tuticoriu, ... 67,361 

Bi’idge over the Ambravutty, ... ... 63,830 

Bridging Guei’sapah Ghaut Road, ... 25,994 

Buildings. 

Buildings for the Sappers and Miners at 

Dowlaishweram,... ... 47,028 

Hospital for European Troop.s at Bcllary, . , . 82,330 

Dragoon Barracks at Bangalore, 1,55,600 

Additions and alterations to the Custom 
House at Madras, and improving the 
external accommodation, ... ... 70,040 

Rehnikling the Civil Audit office, ,. . ... 37,350 


Total Rupees, ... 18,58,793 


report on VACCINATION, MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

Madras Records, No. XLU, 

On the 9th June, 1857, Dr. A. Lorimer, Secretary Medical 
Board, submits returns of Vaccination throughout the Madras 
Presidency for 1856. The number of operations performed in 
1856 amount to 4,02,440, while in the preceding year 4,39,651 
Vaccinations were recorded, showing a decrease of 37,211. This 
deficiency in 1856 is discouraging, but the Medical Board be- 
lieve, that the present returns have been more correctly pre- 
pared tWn those of the previous year, and thereby more real 
good has been accomplished. Other causes are also stated to 
the Board ascribe the decrease in the number of Vaccina- 
:l^%.b’at % chief obstructions to the spread of the prophylactic 
prejudices and apathy of the Ilindoo community, and 
the 't^ttt'of, odrdiality generally on the part of the Kative of- 
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ficials ill the districts. As a remedial measure the 
commend that the Collectors and other Civil officers 
ed of the orders of Government to give that full suppor^’ ^iP ^ 
co-operation to the Circuit Vaccinators^ which is necessary to 
the promotion of Vaccination^ but which has been so partially 
accorded. 

The Government on the 14th J uly, record their remarks and 
orders on the report^ and the causes which have affected the pro- 
gress of Vaccination in the Madras Presidency^ and express a 
hope that all the Civil authorities will afford the fullest support 
to those specially employed in this work. 


REPORT ON THE ADMINISTRATION OP THE 
SALT DEPARTMENT. 

For 1855-56. 


Mr. T. E. Trevor, Officiating Secretary to the Board of Reve- 
nue on the 7th February, 1 857, submits statements containing 
the results of the Administration of the Salt Department for 
1855-56. 

The quantity of Salt in store on the 1st Oetober, 1855, as 
compared with the same date in the previous year, was 


Mds, Srs* Cks. 

In 1854, 11,26,664 14 15 

In 1855, 20,59,864 12 4 

The quantity imported and sold during the two years was 
follows : — 


Imported. 


as 


Mds, Srs. Cks. 

In 1854-55, 73,63,823 30 12 

In 1855-56, 74,09,058 2 12 

Sold. 


Mds, Srs, (Jks, 
In 1854-55, 59,12,566 32 5| 

In 1855-56, 06,87,079 17 13f 

The following statement shows the Taidad and 
outturn of each Agency during the past season : — 
Taidad, Outturn, 


Hidgelee, . . Mds. 11,00,000 

Tumlook, . . . . 9,00,000 

Chittagong,. . . . 8,00,000 

24-Porgunnah8, . . 6,00,000 


8,44,185 

6,51,834-18 

4,55,887 

2,38,068 


tlic actual 

Deficiency, 

2,55,815 

2,48,166 

3,44,113 

3,()6,932 


Carried forward, ... 34,00,000 21,84,974-18 12,J5,026 
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Brought forward, Mds. 

31., 00,000 

31,84,974.-18 

13,15,0:16 

Bale sore, 

7,00,000 

6,51,100 

48,900 

(hittack, 

4,50,0(10 

3,01,316 

1,18,684 

Poorec, 

„ Kiii'kuich,. . 

3,00,000') 
4,00,000 J 

6,71,368 

28,633 

Totab 

52,50,000 

38,08,758-18 

14, 41, 243 


The (It^lieiouey above shewn in the outturn in all the Agen- 
eioH, tlie Boai\i aHOiibc j);irfcly to the very unfavorable weather 
(luring the season of inauuracturc^ and partly to the groat diffi- 
culty in ohtiuuirig coolies taxd to some other causes. 

('xperiuKiut for mamiFacturing Salt under the excise sys.‘ 
ttun has ])roveil unsiutcessfub and tlic Boar<l altril)uio the failure 
to the contractors not being men of cajhtal. 

In th(^ sales of Salt tlun’o has becui an increase of 62;20G 
nuuuuls in llic uudcrnieuliojicd .Divisions : — 


Chittagong, . . 


Mann (Is. 
17,108 

Ibdlooah, 


3,567 

ihie.kergunge, 


3,086 

Jt‘SH(jre, 


6,139 

Ibuiguruly, . . 


3,.51:J 

liariipma*, 

. . . 

9,103 

(baleuiia, 

, , 

1,357 

Western, 

. » 

0,680 

Midi! a pore, .. 

, . . 

1,735 

JdlaHore, 

. - 

... 11,359 


Total, ^ . 

There has also been an imjrc 


ase in, the 


C)^;m 

sales in Turnlook and 


in the three Agtuieies composing the (hittack Divisions, aggregat- 
ing 00,1^6 tnaumbs M seers and chittacks. 

^riie oonfise-ations during tlic year as compax*ed with the past 


year were m under ; — 
Afyarfmh 


JRcUasecL 




Bt*s* 

C!(s. 

M(U 

SviS* 

Cks, 

Md.i. ' 

Srs. Okft. 

In 18.5.1-55, 



lOi 

1,5,101 


4 

3/JR.5 

0 

0-^ 

111 1855.50, 

ir>otd3 

%) 

15 

msoi) 

n 


30,033 

20 

161 


1.110 convictioim during the year under rti])ort were more 


numerous than th<; preceding ycar^ and in Cuttack, the cases 
of smuggling have been fewer during the past year. 

The Board subjoin the following remarks of the Controller 
npou the optsration of the indulgent ruling of Section 27, 
AkXXlXi— 


landholders generally have received the indulgence 
with U toirit of thankfulnesH which so rich a boon was well 
ctfelcnlaTO to give rise to^ axid have by their co-dpetatioh 't6 put 
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down illioifc inaniifacture^ prevented as far as I can ascertain 
any sacrifice to the IXevenuc. In addition to the lleports re- 
ceived from Barripore, Bauguudy^^ Bnllooah^ and Western Super- 
intendents to the effect that the Zemindars in their Divisions 
have strenuously endeavoured to clicck illicit manufacture on 
their respective Bstates^ I received during my tour credible infor- 
mation that Zemindars were doing all in their power to 
co-operate with our Preventive Esta])lishment, and frequently 
took the initiative themselves in discounteuauclng illicit manu- 
facture, and showing their displeasure on every occasion when 
it had been brought to their notice that any attempt to infringe 
tlic law had been resorted to. 

Dui'iiig the past year, ordy two eases have been instituted 
by the Superintendent of Jcdlasorc Salt Chokeys, and they are 
still ponding in the Midnaporc Judge^s file. In these cases, 
the S udder Izard ars were previously warned on several oc- 
casions, })ut to no eflect. It was therefore, deemed necessary 
for the sake of example to prosecute thorn in the Civil Court/^ 

Tlio Board express satisfaction at the above results, which 
show that the Zemindars appreciate the advantages of the indul- 
gent reading of the Law. 

I'he Board proceed to show the jnmspecis of the current 
year. The Taidad for the current year is 53| lacs of maunck. 
Prom this is to he excluded the Salt mariufactured in Cuttack, 
4,50,000 inaunds, as that will not come into the market until 
after the close of the year, which reduces the Taidad to 34 
lacs of mauuds. The Board observe, that the quantity pro*- 
duced in the Bengal Agencies will equal that of the last season 
vi:^, 22 lac*.s of mauuds. They sum up the provision for the 
year thus in round numbers : — 

Maunds. 


Salt in store on 1st October, . • . 
Imported during first Quarter, , . 
Cuttack Sait now being imported, 
Expected outturn exclusive of Cuttack, 
^Imports, , 


27.90.000 

12.05.000 
10,00,000 
22,00,000 

22.50.000 


Maunds, . . 95,35,000 

The Board assume the total consum})tioa to be what it is 
stated to have boon in 1854-55 in Mr. Plowdenk Salt Report 
viz. 62 lacs of matmds, and there will still remain about 30 lacs 
of maunds in excess of the expenditure. 

The importation of Madras Salt has been stopped. 
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MADRAS LAND REVENUE REPORT. 


On 19tlx February, 1857 the Government of Madras record 
theii" belief that the measures adopted by Government for afford- 
ing relief^ and the prosecution of works of irrigation^ have 
brought the country through a period of much difficulty. The 
Government notice certain remissions^ and express their desire 
that all such should speedily be discontinued*, both to secure the 
revenue aud the ryot^s independence. They notice that the 
supply of sugar-cane was loss by 3,500 cawnies than in the pre- 
ceding year. The decrease is attributed to a scarcity which 
caused the people to abandon luxuries for necessaries. The 
total demand for Pusly, 1264 was Eupees 4,63,60,842, of which 
4,18,10,343, or more than 90 per cent, was collected within the 
Fiisly; and at the end of January, 1856, Rupees 5,28,595 only 
reraained.'^^ No great difficulty is apprehended in the way of 
realizing the balances. Government remark that the Tuceavee 
system will cease in Fusly, 1267, but the advances in this Pusly 
amount to Rs. 3,50,075. The salt revenue shewed an increase 
over last year of Rs. 3>61,594, and the net increase from all 
sources is Rs. 16,22,096. The Government trust the remissions 
to privileged classes, if not in the nature of enams will short- 
ly cease. Enquiry is to be made into outstanding balances, 
and" the irrecoverable balances amounting to Rs. 45,399 are to 
be struck off finally, the money being owed by persons too poor 
to meet the demand. 

Before proceeding to describe the season uudfer review, it is 
desirable to recall a few of the facts connected with that which 
preceded it. The season of Fusly, 1263 (a. n. 1853-54) was 
one of difficulty and depression, throughout the districts in the 
centre and on the eastern side of the Peninsula. Both the S. 
W. and the N. B, monsoons were seriously deficient, and the 
Board were obliged to give a painful pieture of the state of seve- 
ral of the Provinces.^^ The Land Revenue therefore fell off by 
Rs. 28,70,408, while the expenditure on public works under- 
taken to give the people food reached Rs. 17,00,000. The fol- 
lowing table shews the revenue of the preceding ten years : — 
Fmlies. Land Eevenne, EoGtra Sources, Total, 


Rs. 

1254, 3,41^7,687 

1265, 3,41,73,415 

im, 3,60,84,900 

1257, ’8,68,32,279 


Rs. 

1,13,80,199 

1,10,83,929 

1,07,24,072 

1,08,33,624 


Rs. 

4,65,97,886 

4,52,57,344 

4,68,08,972 

4,76,65,903 
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1258, 

3,60,51,323 

1259, 

3,49,27,725 

1260, 

3,59,14,223 

1261, 

3,66,31,010 

1262, 

3,70,39,729 

1263, 

3,41,69,321 


1,04^,97,983 

1,07,44,083 

1,09,38,096 

1,10,79,987 

1,08,59,573 

1,02,60,953 


4,65,49,300 

4,56,71^808 

4,68,52,310 

4,77,10,997 

4,78,99,302 

4,44,30,274 


Tlie season under revie^v was not good, and in Bellary and 
Mysore there was great distress. For a time 1,00,000 persons 
were employed on the Public Works in Kuniool and Bellary, and 
in many districts the rains were deficient. The season was one 
well calculated to display the effects of works of irrigation. It 
was on the whole healthy. Its most remarkable feature was 
the rise in prices which amounted to 70 per cent, over the aver- 
age of the preceding ten years. To meet this terrible pressure 
on the poorer classes Rs. 5,34,688 was expended on roads, and 
Rs. 9,49,160 more expended on the Railway, with Rs. 66,01,093^ 
in Public Works greatly alleviated the distress. All duties on the 
import -of grain were abolished, and in many places tlie price 
obtained for the crops compensated for the shortness of the 
harvest. The districts irrigated have most largely benefited. 
The revenue for the year was 


Land Revenue, 
Extra Revenue, 


Rupees . 
3,57,01,998 
1,03,37,118 


Total, 4,60,39,116 

The revenue therefore has recovered in spite of a season by 
no means favourable to the extent of Es. 15,32,677. Five districts 
have slightly declined, a result produced entirely by reductions 
in the assessment. The total reductions amount to Rs. 
11,37,491, The Board believe that the result will confirm the 
opinions of those most confident in the wisdom of diminishing 
the assessment in order to increase the area of cultivation. 
The Board proceed to explain the tables and add a list of 
persons in the Tanjore district who though ryots are wealthy. 
Thus 133 persons hold estates paying from Rs. 1200 to Rb% 
9000, and seven landholders are named who pay from Rs. 
10,476 to Es. 25,000 a year. The advance in cuftivation has 
been 

Year, . . Cawnies. 

Fusly 1263, 86,42,623 

,, 1264, ... 87,49,162 


2,06,529 ‘ 
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Tlic amount of afc<sessment on irrigated land^ liowevcr^ gives 
a lower total Uiau in Fusly^ 1.263 owing cliiefly to the reduction 
in the district of South /Vreot and to the lower commutation 
rate in Tanjorc/^ The following statement shews the amount 
cultivated with canc^ cotton and indigo : — 


Products. 

SugcircanOj 

Cotton^ 

ludigO;, 


Fushj, 1264. 

Cawnies. 

27/J57 

6,5G/)8L 

1 , 22;309 


There has been a decrease on all, chiefly on account of the scar- 
city which induced the ryots to cultivate necessaries exclu- 
sively. The indigo however has increased in North Arcot 
and 'Cu(Ula])ali. The 33oard referring to outstanding balances 
say that the ryots appear determined to try the existing law to 
the utmost, and tluil nothing siiort of a radical change will se- 
cure the punctual payment of revenue. Property to the extent 
of ils. 7,071 was sold for arrears, hut this Btatcmcnt shews 
much less than the truth, land having been sold subsequent to 
the close of tlio Pusly. The Board proceed to notice certain 
remis>ions, and (‘xprc'ss a hope that the system of Tuccavco 
or advances will soon bo abolished. The charges of the year 
amount to Rs, 67',r).2,21).2 or lls. 2,41,133 below those of the 
Pusly, 1263, but dillcrcnces have been introduced in tlie mode of 
making up the aceounis. Tiio revenuo from Salt has increased 
by Rh. 3,61,591, and from sea customs by lls. 20,729. The 
following table sheus all the items of Extra Revenue : — 


Hern-. 

Fmhj, 1263. 
Ilupcos. 

Fmhj, 1261.. 
Kiipcea. 

Salt, 

46,67,816 

2,47,360 

50,28,010 

Frontier OhowlueB, . . 

1,61,802 

Moiurjdia, .. 

11,69,466 

11,15,543 

Sea ( histotniB, 

10,09,818 

10,30,547 

Tobacc(», . . . . . . * 

1,840 

0 

Stamps, 

5,76,449 

5,57,338 

Abkarry, ... 

22,61,528 

3,27,176 

21,44,230 

Sandry small FanuB and Ijioensos, 

2,95,747 


Total,... 1,02,60,053 1,03,37,117 

The Board explain the changes, and notice that the tobacco 
revenuo yfliich on an average from 1255 to 1261 produced Rs. 

* Thfere 1ms befiii ’somo blunder in binding tliia book, owing to tbe pracfcioe of 
pagbnK Captor 
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8^47;Si61 now produces notliing, tlie monopoly having been 
abollslicch 

On I7t]iMarch, 1856, the Commissioner for the Nor them 
Circars reports that the Circars contain 16,000 -villages and 
hamlets of which 4717 are Governmeut villages and 5515 pro- 
prietary villages, and 572 villages are rent free. The Govern- 


ment villages are thus classified : — 

Villages, 

Ryotwar, .. .. - . ... .. 1,425 

Joint Rents, . . . . . . . . 1,530 

Cosht do., . . . . . . , . . . 620 

Rents for 1 year,. . . . . . , . 217 

Do. for longer periods, ... . * , . 231 


^ 1,023 

("osht rent is a form of joint rent. It is proposed to change 
the joint rent system into Ryoivar. 

Ganjani and Ahzagapatain are ivrigntc'd distriels, and in 
Masuli})atam, 46 per cent, of tlu^ rovonne. is derived from water- 
ed ijaiul. Ill llajahnuindry 3H per c(‘nt. is derived from simi- 
lar sources, and in Guntoor, about 17 per (amt. From the res 
]n)rtft of iho Collectors it ajipears that the great advantage of 
irrigaiion is the certainty it prodiutos, DiHenso last year caused 
a falling off among the cattle to the extent of 
Cows, .. .. 1H,045 

She Buffaloes, .. .. 17,031 

Sheep and goats, ^ . . 80,292 but the Commis- 

siouor places no confuloncc in tlic returns , 

Commissioner expiaius certain tables, and observes that 
tho rains were plentiful, the average fall benng 39 inches during 
the South West Monsoon and 51 during the North East Mom 
soon. In some of the dislricts there was an ovcrjdus of mois^ 
turc veu'y injurious to the crops. Tho Circjars were more ext- 
ern pt from cpidomie disease than during the previous year, 
but tlu) mortality from fever was unusually large. Idio Com- 
misBioncr exjdains some changes in the amount of receipts of 
little importance, and gives the Ibllowing table of taxation i — 



Rusly, 1264. 


ItemB, 

Lmi(L 

HhL 

Am*age 
per Acre, 


Acres. 

Rs. 

lU, As. P. 

L-ands not irrigated,. . ] 4, 91, CM 

26,93,814 

1 11 6 

Depending on the Goda- 
- very Annicut Channels, 

89,563 

1 ’ 

1 ie 

li ■ 

1 

8 S 0 

Canied forward, 

89,568 

3,1 992 

3 8 0 
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Brought forward. 

, 89,553 

3,12,992 

3 

8 

0 

^ , “I Depending on Tanks, 2,04,095 

7,38,364 

3 

10 

0 

ts 1 Ditto on Channels, 

1,01,125 

12,417 

3,81,324 

3 

12 

4 

fDitto on Wells, . . 

78,936 

6 

5 

9 

M^J Ditto on Eain, . . . 

40,820 

92,681 

2 

4 

0 

Total, 

4,48,010 

16,04,297 

3 

9 

3 

Grand Total, . . 

19,39,644 

42,08,111 

2 

2 

9 


He explains tlie remissions wHcli are small except in Giui-. 
toor Avliere the season has been one of unusual disaster. The 
whole amount of remissions is Rs. 4,09,868^ and the total of the 
Land Revenue is 66;753464 being 8^754 above that of the pre- 
ceding year. 

llyotwar, Cosht^ and joint rents^ . . . Rs. 42,68,212 

Rents for more than a year, . . 1,29,136 

Zemindaree and Proprietary estates, . . 22,78,116 

66,75,464 

The value of land in occupation but not cultivated amounts 
to Rs. 3,92,487 of this sum. 

The Extra sources produced Rs. 21,94,158 or Rs. 1,58,459 more 
than last year. The increase has taken place chiefly in Salt. The 
Sevoy Jiimmah or extra land revenue amounted to Rs. 95,280 
chiefly from interest on outstanding balances. The Commis- 
sioner explains the l)alances, and proceeds to state that the total 
collections during the year amounted to Rs. 88,87,280, being Rs, 
1,96,125 in excess of last year. The revenue was collected with- 
out recourse to coercion except in 13 instances. The charges 
amounted to Rs. 10,96,579 or 12.34 per cent, on the amount 
realized. The charges on account of irrigation, exclusive of 
those inctirred for the Godavery and Kisinah Annicuts, amount 
to Rs. 1,13,758 on a revenue of Rupees 16,04,297 fromimgated 
lands, tlic expenditure being Rupees 7-9 per cent, on the reve- 
nue.^ ^ Bnams lapsed during the year to the amount of Rupees 
22,537 a year. Thirteen thousand and eighteen English letters 
had to be disposed of in the Collcctorates in the course of the year, 
together with 1,1 4,109 vernacular letters, and 97,868 more issued 
to Tehsildars. The correspondence shews a tendency to in- 
crew* 

The statements appended to the Boai'd^s Report may be thus 

c'oh^^eed 

/vyjdlages in Madras, 95,963 

Of theiC ryotwar, . . 30,896 

.. ... '88,792 
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Ploughs, 

.. 10,39,090 

Cattle for agriculture, 

. . 26,48,428 

Cows, 

.. 26,01,960 

She bulGPaloes, 

... 10,62,309 

Sheep and goats, 

.. 50,46,351 

Population, 

2,23,01,697 

llyots, 

.. 12,47,056 

Individual leases, . . 

.. 14,76,320 

Joint, 

... 1,64,572 

Puttahs above Eupccs lOOO, 

408 

above Es 500 but less than 7 

50,... 1,027 

between Es. 50 and Es. 100, 

78,133 

XO and Es. 50, 

. . 4,95,397 

Extent of cane cultivation, caAvnies, 

20,269 

Cotton, 

. . 5,69,050 

Indigo, 

. . 1,18,514 

Total Eevcniie from land, ... 

Rs. 3,57,01,998 

Extra sources, 

.. 1,03,37,117 

Salt, , . 

. . 50,28,910 

Sayer, . . 

. . 1,64,802 

Abkarree, 

... 21,44,232 

Small farms, . . 

. . 3,27,176 

Moturpha, . . 

... 11,15,543 

Customs, 

... 10,30,647 

Stamps, 

... 5,76,449 


The Appendix contains the separate report from each Collector 
with the figures, of which those given in the Keport arc the 
digest. 

. Vizagapatam , — Tlie Collector explains his returns and notices 
the mode in which a tax is levied on clearings in the mountain 
jungle. The tax consists of eight annas on every knife em- 
ployed, 

Bellanj , — The Collector furnishes tables minutely detailing 
tlic incidence of the Moturpha or trade tax, 


1687 

Corn merchants pay, 

Rs. 7-10 

each 

526 

Cloth ditto, 

... 18-6 


365 

General and cloth. 

. . 26-13 

>} 

4447 

• . . . . 

... 9-12 

a 

93 

Shroffs, . . 

.. 12-11 

f} 

61 

Confectioners, . . 

7-15 

Si 

183 

Cotton dealers, . . 

. . 26-1 

Si 

125 

Betel and cocoanut, 

. . 12-13 

ss 

75 

Sugar and jaggery, 

. . 18-lD 

Si 

478 

Betel and toWco, 

5-14 


327 

Oil dealers, 

.. ,11-15 

ss 

1123 

Other dealers, . . 

6-6 

ss 
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Carpenters pay Es. 2-6^ iron-founders Us. 21-7, dyers Es. 
6-11;, buteliers Es. 13-12 each. Each cloth loom pays Es. 4-3, 
each carpet loom Es. 3-8 a year. 


EAST INDIA RAILWAYS. 

Blue Book^ elated 22nd Juhj^ 1857. 

Three iliousand six hundred and twenty-eight (3628) miles 
of railway have been sanctioned, and arc in course of conslr ac- 
tion, : — 

By the East Indian Enilway Company, from Calcutta to 
Delhi, with branches from Burdwan to Eane^^gmigc, and from 
Mirjja.poro to Jubbulpoi'e, 1,4-00 miles. 

By the Madras Company, from Madras to the Western Coast 
at Bey pore, 430 miles ; and 

From Madras, xia Cudclapah and Bollary, to meet a line from 
Borahay at or near the river Kristna, 310 miles. 

By the Great Indian Peninsula t'umpanj^, from Bombay to 
Callian, 33 miles, with extensions. 

North liast to Juhbnlporc, to meet tlie lino from Mirzaporc, 
with a branclLto Oomrawuttec and Nagporo, 818 miles ; and 

South East xna Poonah and Sholaporo, to the Kristna Eiver, 
to meet the liue from Madras, 357 miles. 

By the Slud Company, from Kurraidieo to a point on the 
Indus, at or near to Kotvee, 120 miles ; and 

By the Bombay, Baroda, iitid Central India Company, from 
Surat to Baroda and Ahmoda]>a(l, 160 miles 

These lines it is estimated will cost ,630.231,000, of this sum 
£20,314,300 has been issued viz. ,6833,300 at 4\ per cent. 
1,000,000 at 4| per cent, and 1,81,810,000 at live per cent, of 


these sums. 

East Indian Eailwaj", , ... .. £8,731,000 

Madras, ... ... ... 4^000,000 

G. I. Peninsula, ... ... ... 6,333,300 

Sind, ... ... ... 500,000 

Bombay, Baroda and C. 1. C. ... 750,000 


20,314,300 

The land required for the Eailway gncl the termini has also 
lieeh- given, Three hundred miles only arc open, \iz, 

' i/'iy ,t;;' 4 , , '' MiJes. 

; ' ‘ ^'-'Calcutta to Eaneegunge, ^ . . . 121' 

to Campoolic, ... ... 37 , 

'' ' tp' Arcot, . ... . . , 65 ' 
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The works for the trunk lines, in accordance with Mr. Simms 
and Lord Dalhousie^s advice, are most suhstantial. The guage 
hxed on for all India is 5 feet 6 inches. The Beng'al line has 
cost about J012,OOO a mile, and the Madras line £5,500. In 
Bombay the accounts are as yet too impeifect for the mileage to 
be ascertained. The line in Bengal, now open, is 1 0 miles long- 
er than the London and Birmingham Railv/ay. The latter oc- 
cupied six years, the former five years in constructing. In 
Madras, the execution of the works has been more rapid still, 
65 miles having been opened for traffic within three years after 
commencement, and in Bombay, also, 33 miles were completed 
and opened in less than four years. 

In Bengal 8,95,121 passengers, and 77,085 tons of goods 
were carried during 1856. The receipts were £95,188-10-4, 
Of the passengers 8,35,204 passengers were third class. The 
Great Indian P. Railway was open for an average length of 59 
miles, and earned £37,312-12 in six months. Of this sum 
£28,549 was profit. 

In Madras the Railway in six months carried 71,450 passen- 
gers, and 6,14,401 maunds of goods, and earned £11,720. Mi- 
nute statistics of expenses on the East Indian and Madras 
Railways are added, and a Railway map of India. 


REPORT ON THE ABICAREE, L. l\ 

For 1855-66. 

On the 27th January, 1857, the Officiating Junior Secretary 
to the Board of Revenue submits the annual Report : — 


Rs. 

The total collections amounted to, ... 36,18,602 

„ Balances,. ... ... 88,817 

„ Charges, ... ... 6,12,409 

„ Net revenue, ... ... 30,06,283 

Shewing increase over 1854-55, of ... 2,37,294 


The number of persons arrested was 1,276 
' — — —— imprisoned is only returned from some districts. 
The estimated revenue for 1856-57 is Rs. 26,91,791. 

The Board review each division, and refer to an attempt of 
the Police to interfere with the shops in Calcutta. * In 1851-55 
those shops humhered 152^. yielding Rs. 2,11,^^?'' « 
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llEPORT ON CIVIL JUSTICE IN MADRAS. 
For 1856. 


There is no report_, the record consisting of tables 0X11}% The 
most important statistics are as following : — 


1,21,564 
Rs. 1,11,49,999 
47,043 
40,747 
3,790 
3,674 


Suits instituted, . 

Value of property, . 

Suits decreed, 

Eor Plaintiffs, 

Appeals decreed, . 

For Appellant, 

Average duration of suits, 

Highest — (in Honore), 

Lowest — (in Guutooij, 

Average duration of appealed suits. 

Suits for Land rent and revenue, 4,566 
„ Fixed property, ... 1,111 

„ Debts, wages, 41,366 


yr. 

0 

yi*- 


0 m. 16 days. 
6 m. 11 days. 

1 m. 19 days. 
8 m. 15 days. 


The same details are added as to each class of J udge, together 
with tables shewing the work performed by every individual 
Judge. 


EXTERNAL COMMERCE OF BENGAL. 

For 1856^57. 

The total value of the ^'External Commerce of Bengal (Chitta- 
gong, Balasore, and the Provinces of Arracan and Tenasserim 
included) has amounted, in the year 1856-57, to Rupees 
31,17,63,348, being an increase over 1855-66 of Rupees 
2,41,99,786, or Rupees 6,95,88,028 above the average value 
of the commerce of the three preceding years.” 

The total value of the Imports was Bs. 15,43,22,170, and of 
Exports Rs. 15,74,41,178. The Import of articles of merchan- 
di20 has declined princixjally in cotton twist, and yarn, cotton 
piece goods, silk goods and glass ware. Manufactured metals 
increased. The Exports on the other hand have increased 
hy 94,13,889 chiefly in saltpetre, hides, opium, sugar and 
Sugar has increased by Rs. 48,86,049, and grain by 
Rjiy 60,85, 071. Indigo, jute, and lac, have declined. 

The comparative movement of trade in 1855-56, and 1856-57 
is thiis shovyn ; 
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Stafeme?it showing the Aggregate Value of the Vrincipal Articles 
of Import into Calcutta by Sea in 1856-57, compared with 
similar Imports m 1855-56. 




1855-56. 

1856-57. 

Apparel, 

Rs. 19,80,651 

22,25,173 

Beads, 

3,95,187 

3,61,831 

Books and Stationery, . . 

10,52,925 

12,24,203 

Cabinet-ware, 

7.70.933 

8,00,665 

Cbanks, 

39,430 

84,116 

Cigars, ... 

2,39,793 

2,26,647 

Coals, . ••• 

5,86,717 

3,96,860 

Coffee, ... 

1,14,157 

71,614 

Cotton Twist and Yarn, ... 

90,02,951 

81,22,578 


— Piece Goods, 

3,21,10.633 

3,17,15,287 

Drugs, 

3,24 818 

2,88,218 

Dyes, 

2,05.043 

3,99,202 

Fruits and Nuts, 

8,21.699 

11,40,169 

Glass-ware, 

10.73,457 

7,78,963 

Gums, 

50,737 

65,536 

Hides, .. 

2,91,138 

5,85,906 

Ice. 

... 

2,37.126 

1,22,065 

Instruments, Musical, 

1,46,849 

1,67.152 

Jewellery, 

6,09,930 

7,13,295 

MaoMnery, ... , 

39,28,928 

19,07,381 

Malt Liquors, .. . 

7,57,011 

7.33 499 

Manufactured Metals, 

67,73,770 

76.12,339 

Medicine, 

1.17,075 

2,22,221 


'"Copper, 

24,21,581 

25,13,319 


Iron, 

12,19,584 

17,83,703 

m 

Lead, 

1,33,621 

1,25,763 


Quicksilver, 

69,284 

1,93,568 

w 

Spelter, 

4.09.871 

4,48,312 

a 

Steel, 

1,12,158 

1,00,854 


Tin 

4,07.840 

2,22,419 


Yellow Metal, 

1,04,750 

2,88,178 

Military Stores, 

7,888 

2ly000 

Naval Stores, ... 

4,05,385 

493,408 

Oilman’s Stores, ... 

3,11059 

3,12,687 

Faints and Colors, ... »*. 

3.07,158 

3,60,968 

Perfumery, 

2,11,674 

2,12,648 

Porcelain and Hartlien-warc, 

1,39,911 

1,80,265 

Provisions, 

8,96,663 

4.78,382 

Salti . . • • 

85,94,722 

88.45,371 

Silk Goods, 

8,95,183 

5,57.686 

Spices, ... ... 

'■ 7',94,778 

11,54,390 

Spirits, ... .. ... 

8,03,021 

8,94,276 


Carried forwm*<i> ..v 

7,41,36,995 

7,42,l2,i'P7 
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Brouglit forward ••• 

. 7,44,36,995 

7,42,12,167 

Timber and Flunks, 

9,69,980 

3,17,165 

Umbrellas,,. 

3,33,865 

4,49,896 

Wines, 

10,66,673 

10,08,737 

Woollens, 

7,67,280 

6,88,156 

Sundries, 

20,96.101 

22,63,606 

Mcrcbandise, 

7,96,70,694 

7,89,39,727 

Treasure,... 

5,97,67.678 

6,58,46,272 

Total, Rupees, 

13,94,38,272 

14,47,85,999 

Statment showing the Aggregate 

Value of the Principal Articles 

of Eoeport from Calcutta by Sea in 1856-57, compared with 
mmilar Eoeports in 1855-56. 

l85ow6G. 1856-57. 

Apparel, 

lls, 37.775 

Rs. 20,757 

Books, 

20,398 

3,348 

Cotton Goods,. , 

4,89,789 

6,95.730 

„ Wool, 

15,81,152 

21,02,295 

Cowries, 

22,068 

16,182 

Drugs, ... 

3,83,967 

5,38,342 

^ /Indigo,.. 

1,97,84,900 

1,47,66,431 

t Other sorts,. . 

8,09,247 

3,46,955 

Grain, 

1,16,97,691 

1,77,82,762 

Gunnies and Bags, ... 

42,13,890 

41,20,881 

Hides, 

37,16,824 

49,77,136 

Horns, ... 

1,05,612 

1,13.009 

Jute, ... ... ^ 

32,65,748 

27,49,764 

Lao, 

12,81,236 

10,50,397 

li^aval Stores, . . 

2.20,836 

8.21,043 

Oils, 

4,72,029 

6,65,234 

^ . f Behar, 

Benares • 

2,42,90,727 

2,68,62,207 

1,20,98,691 

1,13,25,832 

Brovisions, ... ... 

1,41,293 

2,38,890 

Saltpetre,... 

42,35,333 

64.10,742 

Seeds, . . . . 

82,52,441 

58,01,124 

Shawls, Cashmere, ... 

5,64,792 

3,44,678 

Silk Piece Goods, 

38,45,179 

26,51,159 

,, Raw and Coooons, 

70.40,137 

69,95,168 

Spirits, Rum, . , 

2,04,827 

1,61,722 

Sugar, 

'fallow, 

1,13,38,644 

1,62,24,593 

1,24,706 

1,74,466 

TobaOeo, 

1,20.644 

2,12,419 

Wax and Wax Candlesy... 

96,497 

3.63,680 

Ca^fried forward,:'', ... 
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F^rought forward, . . . 

ll,9.<),7.'5,073 

1 2.69,26,930 

Stnidries, . . 

12,0<1.,156 

17,] 0,262 

Total, ... 

12,11.80,129 

12,80,48,1,98 

Imports Re-exported^ 

21,12,131 

48,72.030 

Total, 

12,32 92,260 

13,35.15.228 

Treasure, ... 

23,40,243 

62.15,205 

Total, Bupces, 

32,50,32,50;^ 

13.97,30,523 


Principal Articles of Import and Export to and from Chittaponp 
in 1856-67 compared with similar Imports and Exports in 


1855-56. 


lATPORTK. 

1855-50. 

1850-57. 

Betel nuts, 

1!k. 1,274 

n,'?. 2,715 

Cocoanutw, 

10,473 

11.884 

. Khc*ll, 

1,322 

178 

Oil, 

(US 

1,575 

Cowries, 

... ... ............ 

8,225 

Coir and Coir Rope, 

7,738 

10.8J5 

Bammor, 

1,G43 

8,149 

Timber, ... 

... 

8.375 

Sundries, 

8,892 

30,058 

Total, 

31,990 

62,569 

Treasure, ... 

6,000 

4.000 

Total, Eupees, 

... 37,990 

5GM9 

EXPORTS. 

1S55.6G. 

1856 57. 

Grain, 

Rb. 3,88,924 Rs. 4,56,738 

Sugar, 

4,085 

2,665 

Sugarcandy, ... 

028 

> . ... 

Piece Goods, 

15.876 

7,188 

Tobacco, 

13,002 

6,904 

Twist and yarn, 

2,307 

1,000 

Timber and Flanks, 

9,318 

737 

Sundries, 

13,002 

8,150 


Total Eapees, ... 8,96,981 <1,81 .514 
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Principal Articles of Import and Ewport to and from Balasore 
in 1856-57 compared with similar Imports and Exports in 
1855-56. 

IMPORTS. 1855-56. 1856-57. 


Co’^^anuts, .. .. Rs. 7,540 

(yowries, ... ... .. .... 165 

C'oir, ... ... ... 2,390 

Clotli, ... ... .. ... .... 1.1G2 

Grain, ... ... ... 3.79.3 

Timber, . . 929 

Sumlrics, ... ... 3,883 

Tre:i.sure, 20,000 10,500 


Total, Rupees, ... ... 20,929 29.433 

EXPORTS. 1855-56. 1856-57. 

Grain, ... ... ... Es. 91.628 1,48,187 

Timber, ... .. ... .. 929 

Sundries, ... ., •• 417 292 


Total, Rupees, .. ... 92,974 1,48,479 

Principal Articles of Import and Export to and from Arracan 
in 1856-57 compared loith similar Imports and Exports 
in 1855-56. 


IMPORTS. 

1855 56. 

1856-57. 

AppareL 

Rs. 4.320 

Rs. 415 

Ale—Been 

6,648 

7,448 

Brandy and Gin, 

4,240 

2,790 

Cotton Piece Goods* 

30,126 

7,537 

Cliina*ware, 

9,916 

. . ... 

Metal — Iron, 



5,980 

Rattans, 

7,548 



Timbers, ... 

18,543 

9,526 

Wines, 

6,221 

4.046 

Smiclries, 

... 85,723 

67,240 

Treasure, 

1,60,136 

8,21,554 

Total, Rupees, .. 

3,28,421 

4,26,542 

EXPORTS. 

1855-56. 

1856-67. 

OutcR, 

3,820 


Gunnies, 

20,500 


Cari^iod forward, ... 

22,.320 
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Broughtj forward, 22,3*20 

... ... Its. l,0C,7G,d^MRs. 29,85 078 

- ... ... ... 1,000 

Hides, ... ... ... 2,898 

Rattans, 3^970 728 

Repper, .. ... ... ... , 5 070 

Tobacco, ... ... ... 20.255 55,544 

Sundries, ... .. ... 3,319 4,201 

Treasure, ... .. ... 2,06,359 

Total, Rupees,... 1.07 29,212 33,19,598 

Principal Articles of Import and Export to and from the Tenas-^ 
serim Provinces in 1856-57 compared lolth similar Imports and 
Exports in 1855-56. 


IMPORTS. 

Arms and Ammunition, . . 
Cutcli, 

Earthen Ware, 

Grain, 

Malt Liquors, ... 

Metal, — Iron, 

Piece Goods, — Cotton, ... 
Tobacco. 

Twist and Yarn, 

Wines 

Sundries, 

Treasure, ... 

Total, Rupees, 

EXPORTS. 

Betelnuts, 

Cutcli, 

Grain, 

Fislimaw, 

Hides, 

Horns. 

Piece Goods — Cotton, . . 
Stick Lac, 

Twist and Yarn, 

Timber, 

Sundries, . . ... 

Treasure, 


1855-5G. 

1850-57. 

Rs, 5.821 

Rs. 28,791 

22,238 

10,176 

28.079 


60,812 

1,08,636 

95,179 

24,051 

8,780 

24,052 

6.55,944 

7,09,065 

80,186 

31,427 

1,73,198 

1,60,649 

20,226 

8,005 

8,32,912 

12,58,050 

1,58,543 

4,24,122 


21,48,518 28,83,024 


1855-56. 

1856-57. 

Rg, ... 

Rs. 82,504 

41,028 

5,744 

6,12,652 

9,27,692 

551 

3,041 

3,088 

».« 

666 

189 

26275 

5,04,598 

2,668 

15,616 

»* . 

2,12,607 

10,66,462 

20,63.966 

65,684- 

6,53,772 

2,18,370 

1.47,910 

20,32,244 

46,17,639 


Total, Rupees, 
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The largest trade is with Great Britain amounting to 
Imports— merchandise, .. .. .. Rs. 6,46,34,561) 

Treasure, 3,87,10,790 

Total, 10,33,45,305 

Exports — merchandise, .. ... ... 4,47,30,708 

Treasure, 300 

4,47,36,008 

Total, Rs. 14,80,81,373 

Trance sends Its. 17,67,308 of merchandize and Rs, 70,41,270 of 
treasure, and takes Rs. 88,67,714 of merchandise but no treasure. 
Girina sends Rs. 16,48,933 of merchandise and Rs. 75,17 485 
of treasure, and takes Rs.^ 3,69,42,598 of merchandise, of 
which Rs. 3,27,67,507 consists of opium, and Rs. 20 58 726 
of treasure. ’’ ^ 

The tonnage of Calcutta during the year was 1,014 vessels 
inwards with an aggregate of 5,72,127 tons, and outwards 1,113 
vessels of 6,06,416 tons. More than a clear half each way 'car- 
ried British colours. 

The Imports of specie into Calcutta were as follows ; 


SPBciiE AKD Bullion, 


IMPORTS. 


1856-57. 


United Kingdom, 
Aden, 

America, North, 
Arabian Gulf, 
Bourbon, 


Cape of Good Hope, ... 
Ceylon, 


China. 

France, 


Hougkong, . . 
Other Ports, 


Malta, 


Mauritius, . . 


New South Wales, 
Penang, Singapore and 


Malacca, 


Rs. 3,87,10,796 
61,300 
48,376 
66,725 
8,92,089 


1,58 150 
15.08,615 
60,09,870 
70,41,270 
80,600 
5,17,530 
28,78,111 
41,22,986 


Carried forward. 


6,20,87,316 
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Bi'oucflit foi'ward. 

... 6,20,87,310 

Persian Gulf, 

••• 

80,000 

Suez, 

,«» . . 

16,55.161 

Bomba}", 


15,765 

Bimlipatam,... 

, , , , , ^ , 


Madras, 

... ... 

... 11,56,845 

Bangoon, ... 

«•» 

7,93,685 

Pondicherry, 


58,000 


Total, Rupees, 

6,58,40,272 


And the Exports Rs. 6;2,15,295, of which Rs. 13^35,902 was 
sent to tlie Cape, Rs. 17,4t,500 to China, and Rs. 7,05,618 to 
Rangoon. 


AREA AND POPULATION OE INDIA. 
Blue Book, 27th July^ 1857, 

BRITISH STATES. 


DisTjaici'. 

Ijahorc, 

Umritsur, 
Goordaspoor, 
Goojramvalla, ... 
Sealkote, 

Rawul Piudee, 
JLolum, 

Goojrat. 

Shahpore, 

Mooltan, 

Jhuiig, . . 

Googaira, 

Leia, ... 
Khangurh* . , 
Dohra Gazee^ Khan 

Ismael Khan 

Peshawur, 

Hazarah, 

Kohat, 

Jullundur, 

Hosbyarpoor^ 


Area. 

Pop. 

S^. Miles. 2,826 

591,688 

2,024 

884,429 

1,675 

787,417 

3,752 

553,383 

1.350 

641,782 

5,906 

553,750 

5,350 

429,420 

1,016 

517,626 

3,500 

261,692 

5,634 

411,386 

5,718 

251,769 

4,142 

308,020 

6,122 

309,690 

1,027 

211,920 

4,000 

288,964 

4,123 

362,041 

2,824 

460,099 

... 2,424 

296,364 

2,840 

101,232 

1,881- 

708,728 

2,204 

845,864 

70,328 

97,16,766 


Carried for vvard, 
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Dxstbict. 



Pop. 

Brought forward. Sg, Miles, 70,328 

97,16,755 

Kangra, 



3,207 

718,955 


Total, 

... 

73,535 

10,435,710 

Umballab, ... 

1,832 

782,017 

Thaiieysur, 

•f. ... • 

2,336 

496,748 

Loodiaiia, 

... ... 

1,377 

527,722 

Ferozepore, 

... 

2,545 

475,624 


Total, 

8,090 

2,282,111 

Oude, 

... 

25,000 

5,000,000 

Nagpore or Berar. 

, ... 

76,432 

4,650,000 

Ilangoon, 

. . 

9,800 

137,130 

IBassein, 

... ... 

8,900 

128,189 

Prome, ... 

... . • • • 

5,500 

100,000 

Henzada, 

... 

2.200 

103,775 

Totingoo, 

• « • » * 

8,950 

84,957 

Tharawaddy, — 

•«4 • 

1,950 

66,129 

Amherst, 

Total, 

> 

i 

32,250 

1 

570,180 

Tavoy, - 

••• ( 

» 29,168 

) 

115,431 

Ye, .. - - ^ 

Mergni, ••• ••• 

EASTERN STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

Penang, 

... ••• 

160 


Prov. Wellesley, 

... 

140 



Total, 

300 

91,098 

Singapore, 

*«« , . •' 

275 

67,421 

Malacca, 


1,000 

54,021 

Total tinder 

Total, 

the direct administration 1 

1,575 

202,540 

of the Governor- General of India in 

246,050 

23,255,972 


CouDoil, 


BENGAL, 


Patna,.. - - - 1.828 1,200,000 

Shahabad, ... — 4,403 1,600,000 

Behar, • • * ... ... ••• 5,604 2,500,000 

Sarun with Chumparun, ... 0,394 1,700,000 


Total, 


18,819 7,000,000 
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District. 


Abea. 

POK 

Bhaugulpore,... 

Dinajporc, 

Monghyr, 

Poorneah, 

Tirlioot, 

Maldali, 

Sq. 3filcs. 

7,808 

8,820 

3,592 

5.712 

6,114 

1,288 

2,000,000 
1,200,000 
800,000 
1,600,000 
2 400,000 
431,000 

Total, 


28,329 

8,431,000 

MoorshedabaJ, 

Bagoorah, 

Bungpoi’o, 

Rajshaliye, ... 

Piibna ... 

Boerbhoom, ... 

... 

1,850 

2.160 

4.130 

208t 

2,600 

3,114 

1.045.000 

900.000 

2.559.000 

071.000 
000,000 

1,040,876 

Total, 

. . . 

15,950 

6,815,876 

Dacca, 

Furreedpore, 

Mymensing, ... 

Sylhet. including Jyntea, 

Backcrgunge, 

... 

1,960 

2.052 

4,712 

8,424 

3.794 

600,000 

855.000 
1,487,000 

880.000 
733,800 

Total, 


20,942 

4,055,800 

Jessore, 

Twenty-four Pergunnahs, including City 
Calcutta, ... 

Burdwan, 

Hooglily, 

Nuddea, 

Bancoorah, ... 

Baraset, 

of j 

3.612 

2,277 

2.224 

2.007 

2,942 

1,476 

1,424 

381,744 

701,182 

1,864,162 

1,620,840 

298,736 

480.000 

622.000 

Total, ... 

» * « 

16,862 

6,758,664 

Prom Saugor Inland on tlio West, to tPo*) 
Bamnabad Channel on the Past, ... j 

Chittagong, ... 

Tipporah and Sulloah, 

6,600 not known. 

2,717 1,000,000 

, ( 806,950 

( 600,000 


- 

7,667 

2,406,950 
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Distiuct. 

Aeei. 

Pup, 

Cuttack, and Poorec, ... 8(/. Mile 

‘s. 4.829 

1,000,000 

Palasore, 

1,876 

556,395 

Koordali, ... ... 

930 

571,160 

Midnapore with Hidgcllce, 

5,029 

666,328 

Total, 

12,664 

2,793,883 

Grand Total, 

126,133 

37,262,163 

NON-EEGULATION PROVINCES. 



r Joorhat, or Scebpoor, ... 

2,82,5 

200.000 

Uppee. < Luckimpoor, 

2,950 

80,000 

(.Sudiya, including Muttruck, 

r Kamroop, ... 

0,942 

30,000 

2,788 

300,000 

Lowee. < Howgong, ... 

4,160 

70,000 

(.Durrung, ,,, 

2,000 

80,000 

Goalpara, ... ... 

2,166 

39,835 

Total,... 

24,631 

749,835 

Caohar, 

4,000 

60,000 

Territory resumed from Took Earn Senahpultee, 

2,160 

5,015 

Ramgurh, ... 

8,524 

372,216 

Palamow, ... 

3,468*) 

; 482,900 

Chota Nagpore, ... ... 

6,808 j 

Pachete, 

Barablioom, ... ... 

4,792*) 
860 ] 

■ 772,340 

Singblxoom, . . . 

2,944 

200,000 

Sumbulpore, ... ... 

4,693 

274,000 

Odeypore, ... 

2,3CG 

133,748 

Total, 

32,896 

2.235,204 

Akyab, ... ... ... 'I 

Sandoway, ... ... ... ^ 

Eamree, ... ... ... j 

32,250 

640,180 

Total under the administration of the") 

221,969 

40,852,397 

Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, ... j 


NOETH-WE STERN PROVINCES. 


Pftneeput, 

Rissar, 

T>0tki^ 

Rholuek, 

<}ooJrga<>n, 


1,270 

3,294 

790 

1,340 

1,039 


389,085 
330,852 
435,744 
377,013 
062 480 


Total, 


8,033 2,195,180 
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DtSTKICT. 


Aeea. 

Subarunpore, 

Mozuffernuggur, 

Meerut, 

Bolundshuhur, 

Ailyghur, 

... 

Sg. Miles. 2,162 
1.646 
2,200 
1.824 
2,133 


Total, . . . 

9,985 

Bijnor, 

Moradabad, 

Budaon, 

Bareilly, . . . 
Shalijuhanpore, ... 

... 

1,900 

2,690 

2,402 

3,119 

2.308 


Total, 

12,428 

Muttra, 

Agra, . . . 
Furruckabad, 
Mynpoorie, ... 
Etawah, 

... 

1,613 

1,865 

2,123 

2,020 

1,677 


Total, 

9,298 

Cawnpore, 

Euttebpore, 

Huraeerpore, 

Banda, ... 
Allahabad, 

... 

2,348 

1,683 

2,242 

3,010 

2,788 


Total, 

11,971 

Goruckpore, 

Azirngurb, 

Jounpoor, 

Mirzapore, 

Benares, 

Gbazeeporo, 

... 

7,340 

2,516 

1,552 

51,52 

996 

2,181 


Total, 

... 19,737 


Grand Total, 

72.052 


NON-REGULATION PRO- 
VINCES. 

Kumaon, including Qliuiwalj ... ... 6.9G2 


Pop. 

801,325 

672,861 

1,135,072 

778.342 

1,134,663 


4,522,105 

693,521 

1,138,461 

1,019,161 

1,378,268 

986,096 


5,217,507 

862.909 

1,001,901 

1,064,607 

832,714 

610,965 


4,373,156 

1,174,5.56 

679,787 

648,604 

743,872 

1,379,788 


4,526,607 

3,087,874 

1,663,251 

1,143,749 

1,104,315 

831,737 

1,696,324 


9,437,270 


80,271,885 


605-010 



District. 
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AllEi. 


Jaunsar and Bawar, 
Delira Dhoon, 

K.bote Kasim, 

Bhutty Terrifory, ... 
Jaloun and Jansi, 
Ajmere, ... 

British Mhairwarrah , 


Sq, Miles. 579 
673 
70 
3.017 
4,405 
2,029 
•282 


Saugor, 

Jubbulporo, 

Hosbungabad, 

Seoneo, 

Dumoh, 

Nursingpore, 

Baitool, 


1,857 

6,237 

1,916 

1,459 

2,428 

501 

990 


British Nimaur, 

Total, 

15,388 

302 

Total under Lieut.-Govenior > 
of the North Western Pro- > 

105,759 

Vinces, 

Bfgabraundrj, 

HABEAS. 

••• .«• 

4,501 

Masulipatam, 

,,, ... 

4.711 

Gruntoor, 


4,752 

Kurnool. 

.** « . .«* 

3,278 

Cuddapah, 

... 

13,298 

Nelloro, 

... ... 

7,959 

Eellary, ... m. 

... 

12,101 

Arcot, N., 

• • •»« tt. 

6 580 

^ ^ ^ 

• , , , 

5,020 

Chingleput, -*• 

... ... 

2,717 

Madras City, 


27 

Salem, 

*** *f« ... 

7,499 

Coimbatore, 

••• 

8,151 

Canara, 

» •# , * ... 

7.152 

Malabar* 

... 

6,050 

"Trtehitiopoly,*** 


2,922 

’Tatfbre, 

* p *** 

3 781 

’Sfailura, ‘ ..m 

«»• #4* 

13,545 

TimieVeily, 


6,482 

' ' ' ' ; /'Total* 


m,m 


Pop. 


24,684 

32,083 

13,767 

112,974 

376,297 

224,891 

37,715 

30n,59 4 
442,771 
242,611 
227,070 
363584 
254,486 
93,441 


1,929,587 

25,400 


33,655,193 


1,012,036 
520,866 
570,083 
273,190 
1,451,921 
935,690 
1,229,599 
1,486.873 
1,006,005 
583 462 
720,000 
1.195,377 
1,153,862 
1,056,333 
1,514,909 
709,196 
1,676,086 
1,766,791 
1,269,216 


20,i20i4Sl6 
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District. 

Area. 

Pur. 

NON-EEGULATION DISTRICTS. 



Gaiijam, *'* ••• Miles. 

Vizagapatam, 

Coorg, 

5,758 

4,690 

2,116 

926,930 

1,254,272 

135,600 

Total, 

32,564 

2,316.802 

Total under Madras Government, 

132,090 

22,437.297 

BOMBAY. 



Alinnedabad, 

Kaira, 

Broacli, ... ... ... 

Surat, 

Tannah, 

Candeish, 

Bombay and Colaba Islands, including City ) 

of Bombay, ... ... J 

Poonah, 

Alimednuggur, 

Sholapore, 

Hutnagerrj, 

Belgaum, 

Dharwar, 

4,350 

1,869 

1.310 
1 6129 
5,795 

9.311 

18 

5.298 

0,031 

4,991 

3,964 

5,405 

3,837 

650,223 

5b0,631 

290,984 

492,684 

874,570 

778,112 

566,119 

666,006 
995,585 
675 J 15 
665,238 
1,025,882 
754,385 

Total, 

57,723 

9,015,534 

NON-REGULATION PROVINC^ES. 



Sattara, .«• ... ... 

Sinde, ••• ... 

SHkai'poor, **• 

Frontier District, 

Hjdrabad* ... 

Kurracbee, 

Thur and Packmr, 

10,222 

ii 532 
2.147 
26,760 
19,240 
8,920 

1,005,771 

Total,, 

63 rm 

1,768,737 

Total under Bombay ^oteruinont, ... 

iai,5-u 

11,790,013 
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The Native States in Bengal, 
n Madras, 

>j j, Bombay, 

Total, 

Foreign States French, 

Portugueze, 

Total,... 


Abba. 

Pop. 

Sg. Miles. 51 a, 5B3 

38,7:02,206 


51,802 

6,213 671 

60,575 

4,460 370 

627,910 

48,376,247 

188 

203,887 

1,066 

313,262 

1,254 

517,149 


Total of all India, 1,466,576*180,884,297 


THE FOSSILS OP THE EASTERN PORTION OP THE 

GREAT BASALTIC DISTRICT OF INDIA. 

Geological Papers on Western India, 

The great basaltic district of India extends for more than 
two hnndred thousand square miles, and owes its foj’ination to 
volcanic action. It is difficult to conceive of the grandeur that 
must have attended the appearing of this vast region, which was 
effected by eruptions separated from each other by various in- 
tervals of time. The fossils of such a district are therefore 
peculiarly valuable as affording guides by which the age of the 
great trap formation may be ascertained, and for connecting the 
great sandstone formations of the North and South of India. 
The basaltic distiicfc situated in two provinces, the Deccan, 
including all the country south of the Nerbudda, and that wa- 
tered by the Southern branches of the Ganges, may be consider- 
ed to be geologically connected by an elevated tract to the 
North West of Bundelcnnd. Prom the north of this station 
a number of rivers descend over sandstone escarpments into the 
valley of the Ganges and the Jumna. From the East and 
South of the same tract the Mahanuddy collects a great body 
of water, and after flowing through a country but very little 
known bnfc containing the diamond mines of Sumbulpore flows 
into the Bay of Bengal. The Nerbudda flows in an opposite 
direction, and taking its rise to the west of Amercantack traverses 
V <^untry of granite, sandstone and basalt abounding in iron, 
toest marbles, and finally debouches into the Indian Ocean 
thicoT^h^ the. alluvial plains of Guzerat. 
idlthe othet great rivers of the Peninsula, including the Godave- 
* Wea of dedtiotinv Bussk is 1,080,117 laafles, aM ik noni- 
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ry, Kistnah^ Pennar and Cauvery, issue from 'be Western Gliats 
from the summits of whiuh the country slopes generally to the 
east, except to the extreme south, where the descent is prce.i})itous. 
Of these rivers, tlie Pennar tliougdi com]>arative]y a small st ream, 
is of the greatest geological interest. The greater pm* lion of its 
waters are derived from the district in which ilie diamond, saiul- 
stones and argillaceous limestones are exhibited in their most 
characteristic forms. The most remai*kabJe phenomenon, lio\v« 
ever, in the district watered by this river is the horizontal 
summits of many of tlie ranges, and the distinct manner in which 
the continuity of the strata can be traced fiom one hill to 
another, although extensive plains intervene, while at no great 
distance the sandstone which forms the summits of these hills 
is seen on the same level as the surrounding plains. This suc- 
cession of strata is nowhere more conspicuous than in the diamond 
mines of Bangnapilly.'^' 

The plains at the foot of this table land consist of a rich black allu- 
vium containing fragments of basalt and jasper, and its basis is a 
blue limestone abounding with springs. On ascending the limestone 
becomes paler and above Bangnapilly contains the diamond breccia. 

On emerging from the IN ulla Midla range the Pennar enters 
the plains of the Carnatic, and flows through low hills of late- 
rite resting upon the ordinary granite of the Carnatic with its 
associated hornblende schist, quartss rock and mica slate. It 
is in a rock composed of the last two minerals that the copper 
mines of the Nellore district are situated. Between the Go- 
davery and Kistnah rivers is a granitic platform, intersected by 
numerous greenstone dikes, which are composedof a crystalline 
compound of hornblende and felspar. The gToenstone generally 
known in India as black marble, is difficult to work but is suscep- 
tible of a most beautiful polish as in the maxtsolcums of Golcon- 
dah, the tombs of Hydcr Ali and Tippoo Sultan at Seringapa- 
tam, and in many of the sculptures of the Carnatic pagodas. When 
these dikes were formed it is probable that the granite was in a 
fluid state. 

In the granitic platform between Ilydrabad and K'irmnl se- 
veral small basaltic hills arc insulated. Their flat suminits and 
steep sides correspond with the hills of the great trap district. 
The lower part of the hills is composed of kminss of a sonorous 
trap and the upper of globular concentric basalt, themselves 
friable and soapy to the fbeThmt their nuclei of a deep black 
colour and (x^ntaining krge crystals of olivine and small kernels 
of cakedony# 

On approaching the Godaveijr th^grwite changes its appearance 
and contains laige ahd btauilfni eryslals of red felspar imbedded’ 
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occasionally in veins of transparent quartz^ clouded with spots of 
a milky colour. The river flows over granite and its bed is cover- 
ed by numerous fragments of calccdoniesaiul zeolites. The banks 
are composed of a black basaltic soil from the lower part of wbicli 
thin slabs of kunkur project. About twenty miles to the east 
of Nirmul hornblende slate occurs. E'rom this schist the mag- 
netio iron ore, employed for ages in the manufacture of the 
damask steel, is obtained. The mines are mere holes dug through 
the thill granitic soil, and the ore is detached by means of crow 
bars. It is then collected, broken and washed. The ore is then 
smelted with charcoal and apparently no flux is used. The iron 
thus made is obtained at once perfectly malleable and tough and 
is equal to the best descriptions of Swedish. T he mines, which 
afford a honndlcss supply of ore, are siiuated in the neigh- 
bourhood of vast forests and near a rircr navigable for boats 
during a period of tlic year. The iron ore ilius found in the 
great sandstone formation, affords an additional argument in 
favour of the opinion of those wdio consider tliis rock and the 
subjacent schists as equivalent to the older European sedimen- 
tary fonn.itions rather than to those of tlic siipcrmcdial order. 

On approaching the Sichol hills the granite becomes softer 
and {locompo,-.{‘s rapidly, and the soil change's the basal- 
ra‘ niunid known in Itnlia. ]>y the name of cotiou ground, 
mi'U'd with (‘uhaahaiies, zeolitc^s, In the bed of a torrent some 
very perlVf't specimens ol’ t.luj I^dudiini l)c(*cauensis‘^' have been 
di*’*^ov<ua‘d and Iragments of oili(‘r shells. The hills thcmsclvea 
extetid iVoui^tlm junction rd’ the WurtUih with tho (loclavery in 
u W. N. W. <UiTciiun, and arc arranged in terraces with steep 
sido^ and projecting spurs, Their extreme breadth from the 
JSfIrmul Pass to Yedkbad is forty miles. They enclose narrow 
valleys abownding in streams or support table lands with 

Made sbiL The water is nowhere far from the 
not only foto«"':part of; tlm base ^ of - the, hi|k 
TOonntams To thohorth of thesItoO'iJhi 'Ayfei^^oitensive 

fossil beds have babn disoovesred consisting generally of gyrogo- 
idtes, unios ^ and ■ individaids h bdon^n^, . to the Taludiiia 
jphysa and Limnoa# On detc^dhig^^^^^ Ilutnoor granite 

'jjtesentkg a concentriOilignifotiff^sd^ appears, but with this 
ixe^ption tho basalt contmu^ as before and Palndlme are 
lonndy Vhow is mnch calcareous matter mixed with the soil 
lallAjBlohoda 'seams, bf ;a;pilre-' white pulverulent lime were 
hasalt. At Hutnoor fragments 
dissimilar ' to ^ that occurring In the 
On the second terrace the sur- 
limestone composed of largo 
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bivalve shells, the edges of which arc decoinposiiig' rapidly. The 
continuation of the stratuai is buried under an accumulation 
of basaltic debris from an overhangiin^ spur. To^vavds the ibot 
of the Pass the rock changes from nodular basalt to amygdaloid 
and a little further on the granite reappears. The country siu'- 
rounding Yedlabad is covered by a deep basaltic soil^ and the 
bed of the stream near the town is strewn with fragments of 
blue limestone. At Zynad argillaceous limecstonc appears on the 
surface and between the strata, which are generally horizontal, 
rock crystal and calcareous spar are distributed in thin seams* 
On the surface kunkur is very abundant, and since along' the 
vertical partings of the strata there arc rovs of circulnr cavities 
it is probable that the stuff was the deposit of Umesione held in solu- 
tion by water and gaseous fluids issuing ilie hues of fissure. 

To the east oi the vihage of Zynad there is a gentle ele- 
vation composed of limestone extending for three miles, and 
terminating in a small conical summit composed of l)asalt which 
has broken through the limestone. To ilu^ north of tliis place 
as far as the Payne-Gunga river the country is flat, covered with 
basaltic soil connected with trap hills and iiilonnixcd with jas- 
pers. To the north of the river limestone isfoen, and ninsscB of 
white kunkur. Still further towards the Pindee hills saiubsionc 
appears on the south bank of a ravine, and on the opposite side 
at a lower level argillaceous limestone, through which hot springs 
with a temperature of 87’ force their w'ay np. On the other 
side of the Pindee hills at Kair other hot springs of the same 
temperature whose water is remarkably agreeable to the taste 
occur. There kunkur is exhibited in all stages of formation ; 
so cpiickly is the deposit of kunkur formed that shcdls are en- 
tombed whilst adhering to the surface of the rock and tufts of 
grass are encrusted whilst their roots are still alive. 

Sandstone forms the surface rock over the surrounding coun- 
try its junctionwith the limcHtone being coneoahul by basaltic 
soil. III thi.H sandstone, at the lull of Won, a fossil having a 
compact structure and of a deep black colour was discovered. 
The fact is of considerable interest as but few if any other fos- 
sils have been discovered in the sandstone of Southern India. 
To the north at Hingan Ghat considerable fragments of silici- 
fied palms and other plants have been found embedded in the 
chert lying on the basalt. 

Prom Ilingan Ghdt to Nagporo , the country presents no 
organic remains, the whole country being covered with a rich 
black soil from which insulated basaltic hills with flattened sum- 
mits rise abruptly. , 

Mr. Maloolmspn after deseribipg the geological strueteo 
of the country betw'oeh'v und Nagpore passes*' 
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on to the consideration of the origin of minerals nn trap 
rocks. In this paper he endeavours to shew that Dr. Tur- 
ner and others arc entirely wrong in their supposition that 
all calcedonies^ rock crystals, &c. when occurring in volcanic 
rocks arc the result of infiltration. If such a supposition were 
correct he shews that since under every layer of basaltic soil in 
India calcareous matter is found deposited, such matter would 
appear in the cavities of trap rocks rather than such iiitraciable 
substances, which is not the case. He therefore consideis that 
the eiJfftonce of minerals in trap rocks is owing to the play of 
the molecular attraction existing between similar particles of 
matter. Mr. Faraday by an ingenious experiment has shewn 
that retention of carbonic acid depends upon the absence of mois- 
ture, and not upon its subjectivity to pressure. Thus, admitting 
the igneous orgin of trap rocks, the presence or absence of 
moistui’c during tiic various degrees of lieat to which the rocks 
were exposed in the progress of eruption and of cooling ac* 
oouuis sufficiently for the phenomenon that the fossils of the 
basaltic district sometimes retain their carbonic acid, whilst the 
rock in which they occur has been fu^cd by the surround iug 
basalt. Considering that the truth of the theory as to the 
origin of minerals in trap rocks has been established the repoit 
discusses the era of the great basalt formation, and consulers 
that it was posterior to the deposition of the sandstones. With 
regard to the diamond sandstone and argillaceous limestone, 
Mr. Malcolmson considers that they belong to the more ancient 
secondary or even transition rocks. The fossils embedded by the 
basalt all belong to iVesh water genera and to species which ap- 
parently no longer exist. Most of the s|Kicimens have liowever 
only been found in recent or tertiary formation, and it is there- 
fore extremely probable that the basalt in which they are im- 
bedded belongs to the tertiary epoch ; witli regard to the relative 
age of the latcriie and trap it is probable that the trap has b^eh 
protruded from below since the laterite assumed its present 
form. 


SECUNDERABAD TO BEEDER. 

Bewff Dk Nates on the Country, 

^ was oornmenoed in January, 1810 . The first ob- 

jects of interest visited on the road were the tombs of G-olconda. 
They cohsi# Of^ pupolas supported on Square pilasters of 
firranite of to toirtoMiharv lenerth. some of them bein^r one solid 
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mass of at least 20 feet in height. The tomb is in the centre 
of the hall formed by the cupola and is made of greenstone Of 
this greenstone a vein %vas discoverccl of about ten feet in width 
running east by south. Dr. Yoysey miimtcly details the ap- 
pearance of the country, and narrates how granite succeeded 
to trap and trap succeeds to granite. In many parts of liis jour- 
ney particuhu'ly between Secunderabad and Putiuncheroo the 
characteristics of the country were striking. Loggan stones 
omd tors of the most grotesque appearance generally smaller 
than tlicir pediment and piled three together, with tanks of some 
25 miles in ciremnfercncc, formed remarkable features. A vein 
of greenstone was discovered. It affected rhomboidal blocks 
and was penetrated with veins of quartz. 

The river Manjira w’-as crossed and the bund upon its hanks, 
which were lined with granite, w'as observed to be full of mag- 
netic iron sand. In all the streams passed in the journey which 
empty themselves in the hlanjira carbonate of potash was ob- 
served. 

The approach to the Godavery was over wtning land entirely 
of trap and alluvium, and the lieigdit of the river two years 
before Dr. Voyscy^s visit was observed to have been thirty f(;ct 
above its then present level. Near Oudeghir, the trap still 
continuing, iron clay very much resembling that of the Cape of 
Good Hope was scoti. The route then led to Cliillclah, Boeder 
being distant only about five coss. 

Beoder is itself situated ou a hill and is built upon a species 
of iron clay hero found at the great elevation of 2000 feet above 
the Icvd of the sea. T he fort at Bcedcir w'as in a ruinous state 
for the build(‘rs finding the rock upon whUili it stood easily 
worked had cue it down level witli the wall. The rock had sub- 
sequently mouldered, and the w^all had been prc'cipitaied with it. 
At I'cedcr Dr. Yoysey visited a ])utton manufactory. After 
leaving Bccrltu* the iron clay disappeared and was succeeded by 
trap soil interspersed with large masses of granite. Su0h 
continued to be the character of the <5ouutry until Sccunderab:;jxl 
was reached, lu anoihcir part of the record Dr. Yoysey remarks 
ou some petrified shells found in the Gawilgcrh range of bills. 


MASDLIPATAH to ;,Q0A* 

MiVKUtirATAM statxds on the soa coast in nearly 16"' latitude 
and is about 3S milefci to the porth 0f the prixicipal ein- 
houehuro of ebiyatry is^a flm 

which it is' beliered oh'de’ lagooU, ''The 
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cliannel of the KistiiaL, since altered^ is supposed to have 
supplied iiiiieli of the Wider. Towards Bezwarah gneiss makes 
its appearance^ and there rises into a ridge six Imndrcd feet in 
liciglit. To tlie nortli cast of Bezwarah are the diamond 
mines of Mallavclly where the gneiss is covered in some 
places l)y a conglomerate of sandstone. The diamonds are dug 
from a bed of gravel. The gneiss and granite continue to 
Hyderabad^ and beyond to the village of Moonojully;, where 
they are mvered by the great overlying trap formation. Near 
Boeder and sixteen niiies east south cast from that city the 
trap is overlain by an extensive latoiite bed, two huDclred feet 
Ihick, and extending to tlie west north west for twenty-eight 
miles. The laicnoto is a pimply or brick red porous rock, filled 
with tubular cavities, empty, or containing wliite clay or blue 
tinted lithomargic earth. The sides of the cavities are ferru- 
ginous. The rook when not exposed to the air may be cut 
by a spado hut hardens by exposure. Veins of manganese 
associated with oxide of iron sometimes occur in the latc- 
riie. On the side of those veins the laterite is so hard as 
to stand out in relief from the weatlicred portions of the 
rock. The laterite of Becdcr is used for building walls and for 
the revotimmts of ditches. At Calliany a bazar has been ex- 
cavated in the laterite eliils. Beyond Miirbi the laterite clisap- 
])cars, and trap with its associated wacko, amygdaloicls and 
kiuiluir arc alone met willi. At the town ferruginous nodules 
existing in the laterite arc collected, and after being roasted and 
eoaivsely ground are smediod. About ten miles to the south 
of Gulburgah beds of limcRione outcrop from the trap and 
form the bed of the Bhlma at Firozabad. At a little clistanec 
from the right bank of the river the trap again covers the 
Kmestone and continues to lugltsswara, where laterite appears. 
Trap then continues and is replaced by gneiss, which towards the 
junction of the Kistnah and Gutpurba is capped by limestone. 
To the west of the falls of Gokauk there is a limestone and 
sandstone formation succeeded by granitic rocks capped towards 
Goa by laterite.. 


THE GEOLOGY OP A POllTlON OF THE DECCAN. 

On the 23rd of January, 1831) Colonel W. II. Sykes, r, n. s. 
s. F. L. s. read a paper before the Geological Society 
peti; the Geology of tliat portion of India lying between the 
parallels of 16"* and 19’ 27^ north latitude and 73'’ 80^ and 
longitude. The tract thus comprised extended 
bter adi^riet of 26,000 Sijuare miles and was remarkable for the 
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aiaazing extent of the trap region and the horizontal position of 
its stratified beds. But there were other prominent geological 
features besides the extent of the trap formation. Idie whole 
country had a granitic basis ; trap veins occurred in granite ; 
peculiar nodular limestone and laterite formations were widely 
extended ; pulverulent limestone occurred in seams, and negative- 
ly, the country was remarkable for tbe absence of that uniform, 
seines of rocks which constitute the formations of Europe, and 
for the non-diseoviry of any fossil remains of extinct animals. 


GEOLOGY OP THE ISLAND OP BOMBAY, 

There arc two papers on the Geology of the Island of Bombay 
piintccl in the Government records. One is by Mr. IL J. 
Carier and the other by Dr. G. Buist. 

The Island of Bombay is one of a multitude of islands on the 
uortli-\s’'Cstern coast of Ilindostan. I ho group to uhicli it be- 
longs consist of about twenty islands^ of which fourteen are well 
known. Tiie principal rocks throughout this group arc volcanic^ 
and it is ])robable that the islands arc all of the same age. In 
the formation of Bombay there have been, four distinct pe- 
riods ; — 1st. That of the primary volcanic or trappean effusions. 
2nd. That of the deposit of fresh water strata, 3rd. That of the 
secondary or subserpient volcanic effusions, and 4th. The deposit of 
the marine strata. The fresh-water formation, us is proved by 
the absence of marine fossils, was deposited in a lake or river. 
The upper part of tliis formalioit, for 36 feet below tlio igneous 
rock that overlies it, is seim (uitirc. Below this its strata have 
been broken up by igneous rocks. It is certain that ibis lake 
extended over the whole of the Island of Bombay, and it is piu- 
bable that It extemded as far as Ghora Bunder in the northern 
extremity of Salsette. In this formation there arc the remains of 
wood, fruit and leaves. These appear to have heen brought , from a 
distance, It also appears that plants like large bulrushes grew 
in the lake and that it swarmed with cypxddce. The waters of 
the lake it is probable were dried up or diverted by a stream of 
molten larva. This was the first of the secondary volcanic 
effusions. The third period commences at this period. The 
irruption at present measures ninety feet thick on tlie eastern side 
fifty-one feet thick on tlio western side of the Island. Thus xmme^ 
diately after* this effusion it is probable that Bombay was black 
arid plain. After this effusion had hardened there was a second 
from below. The Second effnsfen it i$ apparent could not 
find a ready outlet | jt therefore foBowed the course of the 
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waipT strata be fore It. These it intercalated and broke 
up into fragments. This effusion and the third effusion, it is 
probable, took a prominent part in raising up the longitudinal 
ridges rum dug nortli east and south west which border the eastern 
and western sides of the Islauch To these trappito basaltic and 
amygdaloidal effusions succeeded a third, which Mr. Carpenter 
styles the volcanic breccia. The interval tliat succeeded be- 
tween the second and third effusions cannot be estimated. It 
is known however that the volcanic breccia succeeded to the 
amygdaloidal, for fragments of the latter are found amongst those 
fragments of heterogeneous rocks that compose the former. The 
principal characters of this effusion are, that it is composed chiefly 
of angular fragments of the fresh water formation which vary in 
size from jiarticles that arc invisible to the eye to piece.s of ton^s 
weight. These fragments form a continuous tract from Cariiac 
Bunder to Sion. Mr. Carpenter considers this effusion to be 
comtcmporaneoiis with the lateritic formation, and is satisfied 
that it forced its way through the crusts of the previous rocks. 
Tlicre was yet another eftusion. It is proved to have taken 
place by the existence of dikes of volcanic breccia. 

The 4th period, it is believed, is not of a very ancient date. 
The marine deposit seems to belong to the post and newer 
pliocene formations. Bombay could never have been very long 
under water or very deeply immerged as the beaches scarcely ex- 
ceed twenty feet in thickness. Mr. Carpenter here proceeds to 
describe those details from which the before mentioned inferences 
have been drawn. 

As the report on the Geology of Bombay by Mr. Carpenter 
is thus speculative that by Dr. Buist treats of economic Geology. 
IFrom Malabar Point to Mahaluximee there is a fine continuous 
ridge bf black basalt which continues with more or less interrup- 
tion to Bassein. From the light-house at the extreme end of 
Colaba to Sion and on the eastern side of the Island there is a 
mass of trap. It is irregular, sometimes it sinks to the level of 
the sea, and at other times rises into knolls. Between these two 
ridges, the basaltic ridge froth Malabar Point to Basseiu and 
the greenstone and tuffaceous ridges last mentioned the Island 
is flat and for the most part below the level of the seas Ibis 
fact seems to prove that the Island has undergone elevation since 
the period of volcanic action ecased. Evidences of an upheaval 
add depression arc farther evident from the alluvium amid Bom- 

The record here pi'ocecds to give the surface formations 
dj^pbod as L Lagoon formation,, 2. Littoral concrete or raised 
botches, 8. Blue clay or submerged and reclaimed silt. 4, 
liowclr^riihrium or old marine clay. 5. Red earth. The Ihst fcu’mh^ 
ti0n is of va peculiar character. It is as its name ihdicates of a 
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bright red colour and is found lying iro mediately over green- 
stone or some similar variety of friable trap.* On first being 
exposed to the air it refuses to sustain vegetable life and it re- 
mains without vegetation during the wettest season. With 
moderate manuring it cliang*es entirely its character and becomes 
a fine nniPorm unctuous soil remarkable for its fertility. 

The marine and fresh water formations form natural reser- 
voirs for water, the volcanic rocks preventing any exit. The 
basalt is nearly destitute of uater but it is readily obtained in 
the sedimentary beds beneath the voleaiiio rocks. The green- 
stone affords abundance of wells and in the littoral concrei-e 
wrier may be obtained every where. The water there found 
usually rises and falls with the tide. Along the line of the sea 
shore water can be obtained at a depth of some ten feet. In 
the clay nearly all the wells are brackish, the clay around being 
impregnated with salt. From Matoonga to Sion water can be 
obtained at a depth of from ten to twenty- five feet. The report 
here enumerates the papers that have been written upon the 
Geology of Bombay. 


THE TEAP FORMATION OF THE SAGAR DISTRICT. 

Captain S. Conlthard submitted this paper to the Asiatic 
Society in 1829. The trap formation of Sagar is comprised 
within a district bounded on the north at Ilirapur by a primitive 
range ; on the south, to the south of the Nermada, by a primi- 
tive range, on the west by the longitude of Mayapur and on the 
ca4 by a granite range crossing the Nermada at Jebelpoor and 
running in a northerly direction. Hiis basin elongated cast 
and west has in its bottom the sandstone deposit rising through 
the trap formation covered with a coating of lias or on the sur- 
face. It appears on the surface for one hundred and ten miles 
in a line drawn directly from JcbcI])ore to Sagar. From the 
western limits to the central part, that is from Mayapur to 
Sagar trap rocks darken the surfixee. At Sagar they rest on 
sapdstonc, which does not appear to have much between it and 
the proximate primitive rocks. The sandstone rock of this 
district itself contains more than 54,000 square miles, and 
may be considered as a continuation and a sort of north eastern 
bend, from Batoda as a point, of the rock of the Malabar Coast, 
The appearance of the trap militates on the whole against its 
being considered to ha^e to, In the limestone 

' ' Mtisi 'witK ciwfibk 
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of tlie trap no fossils liad been found by Captain Coultbard but 
fresh- water shells and silicified wood have since been discovered 
ill abundance^ 


ON THE GEOLOGY OF MALWA. 

Cai’TAtn Dangerfield^s report on the Geology of Malna^ ap- 
peared first in Sir John Malcolm^s Memoir of Central India. It 
has since been reprinted in a separate form. 

Mahva is an elevated plain with its slope to the north. It 
constitutes the northern termination of an extensive trap forma- 
tion. Malwa though hounded on all sides by hilly tracts con- 
tains none but tabic croAvnecl bills varying from one hundred to 
three hundred feet in height. These mountains arc distinctly 
stratified, and consist of alternate beds of basalt or trap and 
amygdaloid, from the great diffci'cnec in the resistance made to 
decomposition by these strata their exposed ends acquire a very 
distinct cliaracter. The amygdaloid forms the great slope 
and the trap retains its original perpendicularity. This 
circumBtancc facilitates the construction of the forts so nunier- 
ons in this part of the country. Below the Jaiun GlnU in the 
Vinclhya range about a mile from the Ncrhuclda between 
Mundieysir and Mhysir there is a cluster of liasaltie columns. 
They rise from a small basaltic ridge. Their diameters vary 
from a foot to a foot and a half. Their general form is a prism 
of four or six sides. The basalt of which they are composed is 
of a brilliant black. The columns arc both vertical and inclined. 
They dip to no ])articiilar point. The bed of the Norbndtia 
consists for a considerable portion of its course of basaltic rocks. 
These form numerous shallows and rapids. Below Chicxddah 
until its entrance into Goozeerat the river is not navigable. Its 
bed is contracted by two hilly ranges and its course interrupted 
by elevated rooky ridges. The principal falls are three in num- 
ber. They occur at Leyree, Sansadarah and at Hurrin Pall or 
Deeres Leap. 

Between Mimdleysir and Chiculdah the banks of the Ner- 
budda arc about 7f feet in height. They consist of a thin upper 
layer of rich vegetable mould, and two distinct strata of alluvium, 
from the upper of which muriate of soda is extracted by the 
natives. The lower stratum is impregnated with carbonate of 
0C>di/ The » soda is not extracted like the common salt but its 
on the banks is collected. Above Mundjeysir the 
northern bank becomes rocky and precipitous and consists of 
gently inclined beds^ chiefly of greenstone slate with small in- 
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terspei'sed gralus of inica^ but the island of Muiidatia consists 
of hornstone slate. Above ibis tlic banks arc wooded and con- 
sist of low bills and deep ravines and water tanks. Iron ore 
abounds, but it is only smelted at Kbautcote and Chandgbur for 
tbe country is almost desolate. The ore is of good quality. 
This hilly tract corresponds to that below Ciiiculdab which 
liowever is better peopled. It is inhabited chiefly by wold Bbcel 
tribes and the Rajpeeply hills near Broach are iubabiicd l)y 
the coolies. In these hills there are several cornelian mines. 
In the upper plains of Malwa there is hut little diversity, trap 
rocks alternating wnth amygdaloid. In the plain the vegetable 
soil, a rich black loam, varies in dc})th from three to leu feet. 
Near Sultanpoor beyond Dhar there is a' large ])C(1 of jasper and 
in the neighbouring hills a great vaiicty of crystallized silicoous 
minerals abound. 

Along the whole bed of the Chumbiil is a broad bed of hori- 
zontally stratified tabular basalt. It is probably connected 
w’ith the basaltic columns in Nemaur. To the cast of the 
iluimbul and extending the whole length of the province there 
is a narrow bed of cellular clay iron ore. It constitutes a low 
ridge of which the higdier parts rest on sandstone. The ore is 
poor and is not worked, The northern portion of Malwa is 
cliiefiy occuj)icd by sandstone and sandstone slates. The sand- 
stones are generally very fine grained. The sandstones begin at 
a short disiance south of Jowra and extend down the western 
boundary of Malwa. 

At Chcetakairee iron ore is found in I’-eniform or mammillated 
masses and is workesi. To tbc west a compact greyish limestone 
appears. This rock again rises to the suriace at Dewlia. From 
Blicindur to Kairoda the country gradually rises, but 1 between 
Kairoda and the foot of the range that encloses the city of 
Ootleypoor the country is flat and swampy. The raiigc itself is 
about 500 feet in height and is composed of cither massive or 
columnar hornstono. Near the Oodeypoor valley a little to the 
southward of Deybarce is a flne lake. It is formed by a dam 
being thrown across the bed of the river Bedus which here flow^ 
through a chasm about one Inmdred feet in width* The dam ia 
thirty-seven feet alx)ve the level of the lake, is 334 yards long 
and 110 yards broad at the top. This lake is however far in- 
ferior in its proportions to that at Oodeypoor which is supplied 
by the Ooomety. The boundaries on either side of this lake 
are two mountd-ins 700 feet in height. The dam closing tlie 
opening in the range though which the river burst js of marble* 
The height of this dam to the water^s edge is fifty-four feet, its 
length is three furlongs i and one hundred and ^ 

yards* The lake is Aotit 0igM niilesdbng ahd four miles broiaid^ 
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At Oodeypoor copper and lead are said to abound^ and the mines 
to the northward and southward formerly produced a considerable 
revenue. At Oodeypoor there occurs a largely granular red 
limestone containing crystals of rather dark green serpentine 
and a very little mica. Granite again occurs at Jubboogaum. 
On the borders of Guzerat a coarse millstone is quarried and 
sent to Baroda and the neiglibouring towns. 

Of the geological character of the eastern and north eastern 
bonndaiy of Mahva little knowledge had in 1823 been obtained. 
The country however consists of a bi'oad hilly belt leading down 
to the lower plains of Bundelcund by the second range of the 
Vindhya. 


GEOLOGY OP NAGPUR. 

This paper only refers to the western part of Nagpur. It in- 
cludes an area of twenty-four thousand square miles. Its nor- 
theim side is formed by the table-laud stretching from the 
Mahadewa Hills on the north-west to the nortliern extremity of 
the Lanji Hills on the north-east; the sonth-castorii side is 
constituted partly ])y the chain last mentioned, and partly by a 
line drawn from its southern ])asc to the junetioii of the Wein 
Gunga and Wardha, which latter river marks out nearly the 
whole of the south-western sideP^ The district present s a 
water^s bed from north to south, Tim most imjxu’tant rivers 
that flow through it arc the Kanhan from the Mahadewa 
which at Kampti receives the Pech from the same upland 
tract, and the I^olar, — the Wardh^;, which is joined by the 
Wanna from the hills west of Nagpur, and by the Pain Ganga 
from the Nizamis country,— and the Weiu Ganga, the largest of 
all, which on its left bank, is, increased by the united streams of 
the Wagh, the Son and the JDcwa, and by the Chulband, and 
on the right by the Kanhan, and Wardha, after its confluence 
with the latter of which it takes the name of the Pranhita, and 
ere long discharges its waters into the Godavari,^^ 

The geological structure of the territory wliQse extent we 
have mentioned has for sometime engaged the attention of 
scientific men. The first who examined it were unsuccessful in 
their search for fossils* In 1833, however, Dr. Malcolmson dis- 
^yered Unio Doceanensis, Physa Prinsepii, Paluditia Dccca* 
and jipeeimcns of silicified wood, and since his time eoye- 
productive sites for sandstone organisms have been met 
with. The. paleontology pf the die Wet is in fact both varied 
and ikportdti It k however the juxtaposition of trap 
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stone and granite that invests the geology of Nagpore with 
special importance. 

The greater part of the trap lies on the west in the shape of a 
parallelogram. Its greatest length is 120 miles and its breadth 
from fifty to sixty. Its south-western side is formed by the 
Wardha, its south eastern side commences from Suit on the 
Wardha to tlie north-west of Bhisi where its north-east side 
begins, and continues up the right bank of the Kanban to the 
ancient Gond Eoitrcss of Dewajad. At Dewajad the upland 
tract of Multai forms the north-west side and completes the 
parallelogram. In addition to this ^ the main body of trap there 
is a development of it to the north. 

The plutouic and raetamorpliic formation occurs principally 
to the north. This formation may be considered to form a 
parallelogram stretching between Nagpur and the Lanji hills 
of the same size as the trappeua parallelogram and applied per- 
pendicularly to it. A large outburst of granitic rocks occurs 
rnoreover in the upper portion of the Wagh river. In both the 
districts the general strike of the strata is north and south. 

I lie sandstone formation exists in the cctitral part of Nagpur 
and laterite occurs at various parts within the area. 1 he rcpoi*t 
then goes on to describe in a descending order^^ the thickness, 
nature and contents of the formations within the area whose 
boundaries have been iireviously assigned. 

S UPBEPICIAL EoIIMATION . 

1. Black Soil . — ^It seldom exceeds twenty feet in depth and 
contains no organic remains of any antiquity. 

2. Red Soil . — Is frequently fifty feet in depth and is for the 
most part unfossiliferous. 

8. Brown Clay . — Both the red and black soils rest in this 
formation, which seldom exceeds twenty feet in depth md is not 
known to be fossiliferous. In its conglomerate however the 
tusks of a large mammal have been found. 

4. Lotenie . — Tiiis formation seldom exceeds 10 feet in depth. 
No fossils have been discovered in it, but to the cast of Nai^nur 
it contains diamond. 

5, 6, 7.— The next rock to laterite is trap. This formation 
naturally divides itself into three heads^ namely, overlying trap 
aqueous formation and underlying trap. For the sake of 
perspicuity they are all Considered under one kad, trap. 

The overlying trap is extremely varied, is of all tints, sub- 
stance and structure* Its avera^ depth is about 20 feet. The 
deptli of the underlyinjg trap is ttofc khowttw 

The fossils round in tbe fr^h*,water formation between the 
two are - :> ’’ ' 
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Small bones, probably reptilian. 

Remains of a fresli-water tortoise. 

Fish scales, both Cycloid and Cianoid, in great nnrnbers. 

Insects, found at Taldi : Mr. Hunter enumerates about ton 
species of Coleoptera, 

Eutoraostracans ; five or six species of Cyprh, 

Mollusca, land and fresh-naicr, in great numbers. Tiie 
following genera are enumerated : — 

Bulimns, Melania, Liminous. 

Succinca, Paluclinaj IJnio. 

Pliysa, Yalvata, 

Plant remains ; Mr. Hunter enumerates : — 

Fruits and seeds, about fifty species. 

Leaves, exogenous, six forms. 

„ endogenous, three or four. 

Stems, exogenous, few species ; some specimens six feet in 
girth. 

„ endogenous. 

Roots, six or seven kinds. 

Char a, seed vessels.^ ^ 

The rclatioTi wliicli the underlying and overlying trap ])ear 
to each other is thus doscrilmd in tile report. ‘‘ Ihiforc ('ithcr 
of the volcanic rocks was poured out in our area, tlicrc had been 
deposited on the .sandstone a stratum which muNt have boon at 
least six feet thick. Over this there was spread a molten mass 
of lava, which liardenod the surface of the stratum, and itself 
cooled into a flat slicci of globular basalt about .^20 feci thick. 
After a period of repose the internal fires again became active, 
and discharged another elfasion, w'hi(di insinuaUj itself between 
the sandstone and the superior deposit ; ami, n(*eumu!ating in 
some parts more than in others, throngdi foujo of tension, rup- 
tured the sin>crincnmbent mass, tilting up the stratum and 
scattering the overlying trap, or, raising' botli stratum and trap 
above the level of the plain, either left it a flat-fopped hill, or, 
with boiling surge, pushed up its summit gradnaily or by llilid 
efforts, In tliese convulsions, the more recent trap, where it has 
not tilted up the deposit altogether, has generally encroached 
upon it, entangling some of its fragments, converting thegreat<T 
portion of it into a crumbling vesietdar rock, or producing mi« 
ni^ture outliers of amygdaloid from materials susceptible of 
change/’ 

> Formation , — The report comidor© this 
four head^ Coarse ferruginouB sapdstonc, averaging 

a of 25.feet, 2iid. A fine sandstone containing specks 

of mica, fos&ijiferons and with a thickness of perhaps 800 feet. 
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3rd» Red sliale witli a tliickness of 30 feet and Limestone. 
The thickness of the limestone is perhaps 100 feet. 

9. Plutonic and metaniorphic Rocks, --In Nagpur the usual 
comhinatioiis oi‘ gneiss and quartz rock, mica aiul hornblende 
schist with massive granite occur but perhaps the most cominoii 
rock is gneiss. The quartz rock yields gold but the principal 
ore that it yields is iron. This ore may be obtained in immenso 
quantities in the district of Chanda both on the cast and west 
of the Wein Ganga. Near Dewalgaum, only three miles from 
the east bank of this navigable stream, which communicates 
by the Godavari with the Bay of Bengal, in the midst of a 
level country covered with jungle, there is a hill named Khan- 
deshwar, consisting of strata tilted up at an angle of 60 , or 
70 , the dip being to the north. The summit of the hill is 
about 250 feet above the level of the plain, 100 feet being 
gradual ascent througli jungle, and the remainder an abrupt 
wall of naked rock. The iron ore is for the most part specular 
though many spccimous possess polarity, and seem to be 
mnguotic. It is on the surface of the slope that it is most 
valuable; but the whole mass, from an unknown depth under 
gr(mnd to the highest peak above it, is richly laden with metal. 
This single hill might furnish iron for the construction of all 
the railroads that shall ever be made in India, and with its 
abundance of fuel and cheapness of labour, and convenience of 
situation, it is admirably adapted foi’ an export trade to every 
part of the country. But besides this locality, there arc others 
in the neighbourhood which could each contribute an unlimited 
supply of the same indispensable metal. Among these may bo 
mentioned Lohdrd, Ogalpet, and Met^pdr, Bhfmdpur Mend^i, 
and GunjAwahi, which are all on the W. of the Wtin Gangd; 
and at all of which places the ore seems to occur in quartz, and 
is sometimes granular, but for the most part compact/^ The 
report proceeds to trace the geological history of the district. 

Amongst the fossils discovered by Messns. Hislop and 
Hunter in Central India was a cranium of a reptile that was 
submitted to Professor Owen. The fossil was found xrl the sand- 
stone series of Mangali about sixty miles to the south of Nagpur. 
Professor Owen designates the species represented by this fossil 
Brachyops Laticeps^^ and submits that it is closely allied to 

Labyrintliodont Batrachia/^ In a subsequent paper Mr. 
Hislop modified his views with rega^rd to the Indian fresh water 
formation and divides them thus ;--l. Upper sandstone series. 2. 
Laminated series embraarig (i) arOnaeeous, carbonaceous .and 
bituminous strata (ii) argillao^tis #hal0s and (iii) limestone^, 
Lower sandstone eeries, " ' " 
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FOSSIL FISH FROM THE TABLE LAND OF THE 
DECCAN. 

The author of this paper is Colonel Sykes. He says “ con- 
sidering the enormous development of trap covering some 
200,000 square miles in the Deccan — the granitic basis of tlic 
whole pninsula of India, — the area occupied by laterite— the 
want of sedimentary rocks, and the hitherto total absence of or- 
ganic marine fossils in the Deccan (for a few shells brought to 
notice by the late Dr. Malcolmson were either fluviatilc or la- 
custrine), — the discoveiy of fossil fish on the margin of the trap 
region was a novelty necessarily of gi-eat interest, as indicative 
of the former submerged state of the peninsula of India.” 
It is proposed to call the new specimen Lepidotus Deccanciisis. 
It is remarkable for the slender proportions of the anterior part 
of the trunk and the thickness of the posterior part between the 
oval fin and the tail. I’he scales are perfectly smooth and the 
teeth are conical. Sir Philip Egerton thinks from specimens of 
this fish being generally found associated with terrestial vegeta- 
ble remains that it was an inshore fish. 


THE GEOLOGY OP KOTAII. 

The village of Kotah is situated on a plain, on the left bank 
of the Franhcetah river twelve miles above its junction with 
the Godavery. _ It was from this locality that Di-. Walker ob 
tained his specimens of fossil fish (Lepidotus Doccancn.si.s ) At 
the station Dr. Walker conducted tlie experiment of Imrhie for 
coal. No coal wa.s however found. The siiifaco formation in tho 
immediate neighbourhood of Kotah consists of black rornir or 
cotton soil, through tliia sandstone crops up, rising i,, ri(br,,„ 
hills to the height of some forty feet to the south of the sfaitiou 
argillaceous limestone makes its appearance extending for about 
, 15Q yards. The layers of this rock vary in thickness from one 
«hth, of an inch to a foot and are frequently separated from each 
seams of fibrous carbonate of Hmc. Tho reiwrt goes on 
, %d|s«ibe the deposits, succeeding each other from aliovcdown 
were exhibited in boring for coal. To the report is 
^ot<> by Frofessor Owen on the Crocodilian remains of 
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GEOLOGICAL NOTES ON TRACT BETWEEN BEL- 
LARY AND BIJAPOOR. 

These notes were taken hy Captain Newbold; p. e s. during 
a survey of the line ol road conuccting Bombay and Aladras 
wldch lies between Bellary and the ancient Mohamedan ea])ital 
Bijapoor. They commence from Bcllary, comprising a line 
of 161' mileSj extending in a norlli-westeily direction through 
part of the Ceded Districts, the Nizamis dominions, and the 
Southern Muratha Countiy, crossing at right angles the courses 
of the Tumbucldra and Kistnuh rivers as they Lasieu acra.*,s the 
Poniusula from west to east, to fuel their IrihnLe to the Indian 
Ooean/^ Between Bellmy and Yailbeachi a dirlaneo of 15 
miles, the plain is supported on granite and gneiss, amd for tlic 
last 4 miles is covered lo the depth of 1<S feet with cotton soil. 
This soil in some iustanecs rests (iu ^Maxnker^ Which is burnt 
by the natives for lime. The kunker^^ rosemhles the traver- 
tine of Italy. The ^Gvgnr’^ or cotton soil coatinnes, as far as 
Devasamiidrum and derives additional Fertility from Ltung water- 
ed by niuiicrous rivulets running From the bank at Daroji. The 
soil produces rice, wheat and sugar-cane, lu some places it is 
impregnated with muriate of soda, ami there arc established a 
few salt manufactories. Beyond Devasumudj*nm to the Tmnbud- 
dra which, is crossed by basket boats to Mustoor, gneiss is tho 
prevailing rock. 

At Mustoor, the plain rises towards XJnnxluti, a walled village 
about S5 miles disUiut. Btyond llmnluti, the regur is succeedid 
by the debris of granitic rocks. The country is indifferently 
watered and tho ninjoiiiy of the springs arc bra<*kisb. 

At Tawurgliiny occurs a range of bills called-'' Caradi Guddi^^ 
from being infested by a number of beans which arc attracted by 
the dwarf date that luxuriate, in the neighbourhood. 

Beyond Tawurgbiny chlorite slate occurs, and at Idlapur 
large masses of kunker embedding bcmatitic iron ore are seem 
The chloritic slate is in this neighbourhood replaced by quartz 
until it again appears near Ctmdiguk Beyond Cundigul gneiss 
again makes its appearance and is succeeded by granite. The 
report here goes on to describe the Kistnah which raptain 
NewboSd crossed in the usual wicker boskets, After leaving the 
Kistnah, the plain rises to the north and on the rising grom d 
on which stands the little fort of Beylhal the road is literally 
paved with bouk^ qf trap» Frona trap is ob^ 

served to und^go maby changb fA and colour. Ih 
some ease the rock is divided into and rimmboida^ 

prisms which by the mysterionela^^h^^ Oiystallization manifested 
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in both ancient and modern trappean rocks^ from the microscopic 
atoms of angite and hornblende to the prodigious pillars of Statfa 
and the Giant^s Canscwayj often assume a pentagonal and hexago- 
nal shape. From Bagwarito Mangoli, 15| miles south of Bijapore, 
the trap continues^ but is at times overlaid with laterite, before 
however reaching Bijapore the trap is again a surface rock. That 
city stands on an immense sheet of overlying trap. The re- 
port here contains farther notes on the route to Bellary from 
Bijapore by Kannighirry^ and concludes vntlx a notice of the 
great overlying trap formation of Central and Western India. 


GEOLOGY OP TflE SOUTHERN MAIIRA.TTA 
COUNTRY. 

There are two reports on the Geology of the Southern Mah- 
ratta Country, one by Dr. A Christie and the second by Captain 
Newbold. 

Dr. A. Christie observes that the “ geognostical arrangement^ 
of the rocks of tlie Indian peninsula is every where simple, the 
same formation being* sometimes continuous for several hundred 
miles. Tiie principle rocks are granite, transition rocks, old sea 
sandstone, trap rocks, and, superior to all this, a ferruginous clay- 
stone. 

Granite is by far the most abundant rock in the Peninsula 
of India. It stretches from Cape Comorin to beyond Nagpore 
and Ellichpore, occupying a gi’oat part of the Carnatic, Mala- 
bar and Mysore, nearly the whole of the Nizamis dominions 
and a large part of Berar. It is also found in Malwa, Bundel- 
cund, in the neighbourhood of Delhi, and some of the highest 
peaks of the Himalayas are composed of it ; all the eastern 
portion of the Southern Mahratta Doab from Sungum to the 
British frontier consists of granite, but west of that it only 
occurs occasionally. Upon a superficial examination the granite 
of India might be pronounced to have several distinct structure 
but they all may bo referred to the Imminar. The loemina arc 
often divided by natural seams ; these seams becomitig widened 
by the action of the weather acepunt for the columnar and 
other appearances of the granite. 

Granite is not generally employed in India as a build- 
ipp it is used however' for paving, and is hewu into 

Awo or four of which are a load for a bullock, 
ire the primeval mills of Scripture. The Hindoo tern* 
pies at built of granite. Ixi one of the 

principle * k 'extensive coloimade|V'the . 
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of wliicli ai’o light, with small pedestals aud capitals and ap- 
proaching somewhat in their proportions to line Grecian. 
Some of the pillars are tastefully carved with ilowers. A ftnv 
are iu the form of caryatides. They support immense slabs 
of granite, which are carved on their tiudcr surface, so as to 
form an ornamental roof. The largest of tlicse slabs, which are 
in the central part of the building are at least 30 feet long/’ 
The natives of India have a way of polishing granite, which 
communicates to it a black colour. They polish all kinds of 
stones by a mixture of powdered corundums ond melted lac. 
The mixture being allowed to cool the stone is polished by 
being sprinkled with water and rubbed witli these obhnig masses. 

The transition rocks occu})y a large part of tlu^ Darwar 
and Cunara disti’icts aiid of tho territory of Goa. 

In tho Southern Mahratfa Country many varieties of clay 
slate arc met with. Its principal colour ai‘c grey blue, greenish 
red and white. The grey vari(‘iy is the most common. It oc- 
curs at Kulladghee, Darwar, Iloolgoor and S.)onda. 

Chlorite shtt(5 and talc slate have a wide di.Arihution ; boiharo 
nmt with throiigliout the whole of the ccnlral and soutluini 
parts of the Darwar district and in the w(‘stern Ghfits. 

fjimostoue occurs only in tho north cast part of the Darwar 
distriiit, it is associated with clay slates and grey waeke, with 
the latter at Kiilladglioe. 

Gneiss occurs in large gnantitics at Dnminnl and beds of it 
arc met with at Nurgoond, 

Beds of cpiartz are found among all the other transition rocks 
iu this district. 

Old red sandstone is one of the most exUmslve formations in 
India. Iu the Southern Mahratta Country it extends from 
Gudjundergluir to the north and north-east, as far as the 
Kistmili, some way into the llyclerabad country and from thence 
beyond Gokauk. It forms the summits of three insulated hills^, 
t]ios(‘; of Noulgooiid, Nurgoond ami Chick Nurgoond. 

At Badainy, ib<^ hills, composed to their \ery bases of sand- 
stone, have perfectly even summit^^, and arc surrmimjcd on all 
^id,6$ by vertical precipices. Idic hills have a height of pro- 
bably 200 feet. The two small forts of Bad^my are built upon 
these sandstone biU«» 'I he only ascent to them b by means of 
steps cut in the solid rock, the passage to is bet ecu im- 
mense walls of rock 200 feet high. . 

Trap rocks OO0U3? extenmyely in diiterept parts of India. In 
the Darwar district They 4c not pccur in gycat abundance. In 
the neiglil>ourhood of Belgium ,, . trait ipOT rounded hilD, 

The most , com men >ftat trapiormatiumar^' a. 

loose greenstone, ' 
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Ferruginous claystone, the laterite of Buchanan, occurs in 
great ahundanco in the Deccan, in Mysore, in the district of 
Cuddapah and Orissa. It extends ail along the Western Coast 
from Fort Victoria to the Southern extremity of the Penin- 
sula. It is met with in Ceylon and is almost the only rock of 
Malacca. In some places it contains numerous small nodules of 
clay iron stone. These are picked up by the natives and smelt- 
ed in a rude furnace blown by the hand bellows, such as is used 
in Europe by the Gypsies. 

Immense deposits of a black alluvial clay are met with in 
various parts of India. It is denominated cotton ground, 
from the circumstance of that plant being always cultivated upon 
it. It is the regur soil of the ryuts. It forms large plains 
throughout the whole of the Deccan ; some of them sufficiently 
extensive to bring to mind the descriptions given by travellers 
of the Pampas ol South America, or the steppes of Russia.^^ Dr. 
Christie considers the soil to have originated from the disinteg- 
ration of the trap rocks. 

Captain Ncwbold proceeded westerly across the Mahratta 
Country, following the right bank of the Gutpurba to the 
falls of Gokauk having the Kolapore territory to the right. 
He does not consider regur to bo the detritus of trap rocks, 
nor to have a “ fluviatilc origin/^ Its appearance in the 
Ceded Districts watered by the Tumbuddra, Peimaur and 
Hogri rivers, none of which touch the trap formation, militates 
against the first, and the fact that it is vseen covering vast flat 
plains like seas, hundreds of miles from the banks of great 
rivers, is conclusive against the second. 

Oil the south bank of the Gutpurba are some low hills 
running E. S, E. composed of breccia, and from these hills 
to the Sitadonga hills a plain covered with regur extends. 
The hills at Badamy and Gujunderghur are composed of 
sandstone. Beyond these hills through which the Gutpurba 
finds its way occurs the plain of Bagulcotta. It continues 
west to Kulladghi. At Bagulcotta a pale buff«coloured lime- 
stone occurs that might be applied to lithographic purposes, 
Talicotta is the most promising locality for lithographic lime- 
stone. About a mile from Kulladghi are slate quarries. They 
yield bones, roofing slates, slate peiicils, and huge blocks for 
pillars of temples, Hindoo idols, &c, 

At IJirasillaky five miles from Kulladghi are iron mines. The 
sells at from two to two and a half rupees the pukka 
iorty-eigW seers. Hand c^irriage is readily proenr- 

• JbC; 'fee,.: ibe; , geolo^eal fotoatibn', of , , 

eo’untrv of' Gokatik'. ' 
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The Gokauk and Cotabanghy hiJls form the eastern flank of 
tlie Western Ghats and run in a parallel direction. They are enter- 
ed from the east by a picturesque gorge through which the Gut- 
purba emerges. The falls are about three miles and a half to the 
east of Gokauk. The road lies along the bottom and side of 
this defile on the right bank of the river which here varies in, 
breadth from ninety to three hundred yards. “ The Gutpurbui 
a little' above the fall, is apparently about 250 yards across, but 
contracts to 80 as the brink of the chasm is approached ; con- 
sequently, the density and velocity of the watery mass is mnch 
iuereasecl, and it hurries down the shelving tables of rock with 
frigliiful rapidity to its fall. 

The fall over the face of the precipice seems slow and sullen 
from the velocity of ilic surface water of this rapid, and from 
the great denseness of the body ; and it plunges Ijcavily down, 
witli a deep thundering sound.^^ 

'i’he falls arc 178 feet in depth on the clifis near the falls ; on tho 
right bank of the river is a small group of Hindoo temples, dedi- 
cated to Siva. 

From the falls of Gokauk to the cantonment of Belgaum 
about 344 miles, tho route is nearly south west across an ele- 
vated table-land sloping to the eastward, covered with alter- 
nate bands of rod and black soil and intersected at Padshalipoor, 
which is about 11 4 miles from the falls, by curvilinear spurs 
and outlying hills. About a mile to the north east of Bel- 
gaum another sheet of trap is entered upon, it continues unto 
Bangwari, whore the edge of tho- trap is seen reposing on the 
hypogeno schists at tho base of the trap hills close to tho vil- 
lage. 

From the banks of the Malpurba to Darwar, a direct distance 
of twenty-three miles, the country is hilly and picttircsque. The 
soil covering tliis tract of country is usually reddish, and the 
result of the decay and washing of tho neighbouring rocks. 
The rocks composijjg the hills are schibts passing into slates and 
shales. 

South of Darwar to the Mysore frontier near Bunwassi and 
Chundergooty the face of the country presents a plain diver- 
sified with a few smooth conoiclal hills. The soil is reddish and al- 
luvial, and is in some directions intersected by belts of cotton 
soil. Towards Bunwassi quartz roqk prevails with greenstone 
dikes. . A little to the south of Bunwassi the lofty rock of 
Chundergooty in Mysore, a mass of graMtoidal gneiss divided by 
vertical and almost horizon taF fissures rises from the schists* 
Prom Bunwassi E. N, E* to Savanoor the schists continue* 
They are intersected by dikes of greenstone accompanied by de- 
positions of ^'kunker, ISfear thC dikes Crystals of livet an4 
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brass coloured iron pyrites , are scattered ili rough out the struc- 
ture of tlie schists^ and cotton soil alternates on these strips \ritli 
red clayey alluvial soil. 

Near L'lcknuusir occurs a calcareous rock similar to the 
breccia cli verde of Egypt which is suscc]^tihle ol' a higli 
polish. From Gudduek east to the Ceded Districts the forma- 
tions consist of gneiss^ hornblendes, slate and granite. The 
Kuppiit hills are principally composed of hornldendc and chlori- 
tic Bciiists and mica slate. 1 he beds of the Dhoni rivulet -which 
rises in these hills contain gravel and sand in which gold dust 
is found, associated with magnetic iron sand, mcnaccanite iron 
ore, grains of plai.ium, &c. Manganese is also found in consider- 
able quantities. Tippooheve excavated pits for gun flints. 

The report concludes with staling the geographical position 
and extent of the various rocks of the South hlahratta Country. 
It is mainly the same as that by Dr. Cluislie, already sum- 
marised. 


GEOLOGICAL REPORT ON THE BAGULKOT AND 
THE ADJOINING TALOOKS. 

The district described by Lieutenant Ay toxin is included between 
the rivers Kisinah and Mulpurba on the north, south and east, 
and a line drawn through Gnlguleh, Kulladglieo and Baclamy 
o;x the west. Its outline is nearly triangular, the two rivers 
forming the sides and the line drawn through Kulladgbee the 
base. Its greatest length north and south is 50 miles, and its 
greatest breadth east and west 45. 

In the di.strict are four sandstone ranges which bend in the 
direction of the dominant strike of all the rocks froha W. N. W. 
to E. S. E. 

The ranges, extending 16 miles' to tlic soutli of Kutteegeeree, 
are separated by valleys, in which limestone and schistose rocks 
are developed, in general covered with black cotton soil. 

The first sandstone range extends from Beelgee to Gulgulch 
and rises to the height of 100 feet. The sandstone rests on 
grits and conglomerates and these last on granite. About three 
rniles from Beelgee on the road to Gulgulch, trap makes its ap- 
l^iarance. 

; vThe range is about 180 feet high and is 

tiptoinosed of sandstone and conglo 

The" sah'dstorie ; range ;is ■ :cdKCipo$ed of iasper ,cOnglo- 

inerMe 'Tbe'-lhu'estofid® 5^ ''the 
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Jmmodiatc vicinity of the rungc are irDpiire^ hut become jiiirer 
near tlm fourth saiiclstone range, 

At^ Ouddunkcerce there occurs an uncommon vari<dy of 
breccia composed of schists and limestones in a base of caic 
spar. 

In the valley of Kulladglice the rocks are oxtromcly 
coiifased. The report Iiowcver proceeds to dcscril>o them 
and mentions that at Alyoondee are some fine coloured marbles^ 
coloured green principally with chlorite^ and in the viei 3 iiiy a 
fine-grained lithographic stone. 


THE BASIN OF THE MliLPirilBA. 

Lteutknant Aytonn in -a second paper describes the basin 
of tlio Mnlpur])a in Belgaum. Ho nionlious tliat it is bounded 
on tlie wesi, by tlic last ridge of llie great overlying tra]> 
formation of ilic Deccan. On tlic norib by (ho sandstone lulls 
of the (iokaak Ixdt, wliich bere semis an oh set to the south, 
meeting an elevated belt of schistose rocks which forms llic 
eastern boundary. 

The river Mulpurba in its coursa.to the north-cast has forced 
a passage through the sandhills near Piirsgurli 

The trap range on the west is about 400 feet bigb/^ Tbc 
rocks met with are the hypogeno schists principally. They 
have all been subject to the disturbing and motamorplnc effect 
of igneous agency, and trap and sienite arc dev(?](jped in many 
places through the basin. 

The report conclude with a description of the Kupputgood 
hills^ or gold district. The nucleus of tbc hills in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Dumul is granite. The main range 
is there about 1000 feet high. Tlie gold is fotuul amongst 
the chlorite slate hills to the west of Dumul, 

The chiorif.c is highly quartxiosc and indurated. The deve- 
lopment of iron pyrites is exceedingly great, and it might be 
imagined that the small quantity of gold now fbnnd in the 
nullaJis was derived from this source. Pepites of gold of a 
pear shape have occasionally been found. The gold in Aus- 
tralia^ when found in small piece®, ha® sometimes this ap- 
pearance* 


Th® province -of -Cut^h 'is sitteted between the 22" and 2^" 
of north latitude and 0;8 sin4 It 
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tains about G,500 square miles independently of the Grand 
Rumi wliicli bounds ifc on tbe nortli. The province is hilly and 
rocky^ with the exception of the southern coast which is a ‘^clead 
hat covered with a fine rich soil/^ There arc no constant streams, 
the river courses Ijcing merely channels for conveying the pe- 
riodical floods to the seas. They contain at other times only 
detached pools. 

Mr, Grant divides the country into eight distinct formations : — 
1. Sienite and quartz rock. 2, Sandstone and clay with beds 
of coal. 3. Red sandstone. 4. Upper secondary formation. 5. 
Nummulilie limestone and marl. 6. Tertiary strata. 7. Allu- 
vial deposits. 8. Volcanic and trappean rocks. 

The only good example of sienite occurs at a hill called Calun- 
ja near the town of Nuggur in Parkur. Quartz rock is princi- 
pally developed near the town of Mhurr. 

Saudstunc and clay occupies a considerable portion of the 
country as may be seen from the map that accompanies the re- 
port. The centre of the province is dotted with hills, the smaller 
of these arc composed of a very ferruginous sandstone. Iron 
ore is principally extracted near the town of Doodye. In ex- 
tracting the metal, layers of very small pieces are disposed 
alternately w'ith others of charcoal, in a rude open furnace, and 
exposed to the blast of tuo small bellows made of sheepskins. 
The metal, when fused, falls into a hole at the bottom of the 
furnace, whence ft is transferred to an cncloted furnace, and sub- 
jected to similar blasts?, until brought to a white lieat, wdien it is 
taken out and beaten into a bar. No flux of any kind is used V 

Coal is found in this formation and at Bhooj a stratum has 
been discovered eighteen inches thick. This bed w'as worked for 
St mo time, but the quality of coal extracted w'as bad. Near 
Seesagliud boring o])eration3 have been conducted but no coal 
was found. Near Mhurr occur beds of variegated marl and 
blue clay. Prom both of those alum is extracted. The manner 
in which tlie alum is prepared is simple. The earth in which it 
is discovered is quarried and exposed in heaps to the sun and air 
for about five months, during wdiich it burns spontaneously. 
It is next laid out in little beds similar to those of a field pre- 
pared for irrigation^ and it is watered by a small stream for ten 
or fifteen clays, by whicdi time the aluminous matter accumulates 
anto semicrystallino plates. This substance is boiled in water 
for about seven hours ; after which, a third, or one half, by 
weight) of potash is added, and it is again boiled for a few hours, 
aecOtdm^ to the strength of the Icy. It is then poured into large 
where, after settling for some time, it is washed, 
and the liquicl drawn oflT, leaving aiii impure crystalline sediment. 
This is once more boiled, and when it arrives at a proper 
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wliicli is learned by practice, it is poured into large earilien ves- 
sels with a small mouth, and sunk into the ground to prevent 
their breaking. Alter a time, the vessels are dug out, broken to 
pieces, and a lump of pure alum extracted. Six or eight measures 
by weiglit of alum are produced from ten measures of the sub- 
stance from the irrigated beds, and four or live measures of 
potash. It is not so much esteemed in the Bombay market as 
that brought from China, on account of its yellow tinge.^^ 

The red sandstone formation occurs to the south of the coal 
series, and is separated from it by a low range of hills about 
six miles broad, composed of basaltic rocks and porphyry ; associ- 
ated with the red sandstone are ])cds of clay. One of these beds 
is aluminous and has been Lurniug spoiitaiieoiisly for a long 
time. 1 his bed has never IjCcu worked. 

Idle most c*ha}*actoristic fossils found in the ^^ipper secondary 
formation/^ which occupies hollows in the sandstuiic and coal 
formation, are annnuniies. Eleven species have been collected. 

Nuiiimulitic limestone and marl extends from Luckput to a 
plain ])etwceii the villages of Wage- kc-Pu (Ida and Myeraio, 
about 30 miles 1o the southward. The stone lias the appear- 
ance of chalk and the surface soil is composed entirely of small 
fossils lying loose, called Liiekpiit sixpences. The moat eha- 
racteadstie fossils arc nummulites, fascieoliics, echini, galcrites, 
elypeasters and spatangi. 

By the tertiary strata of Cutch is meant all that portioax 
of the province that contains fossils of the tertiary period. They 
consist chichy of a hard argillaceous grit covered by beds of 
pebbles or conglomerate. The ]>riticipal deposit of fossil shells 
is at the village of Soomrow. The tertiary beds reach, in 
one place, to the town of Mhnrr, a distance of 30 miles from 
the sea, and extend in a belt of a third of that breadth 
throughout the whole southern coast of the province. The 
alluvial deposits consist entirely of detritus washed from the 
hills, or of land recovered from the sea by the blowing up of 
sand. At Maudavee, an old ruin formerly the quay is now 
about three miles inland, and even now a considerable space com- 
posed of loose sand intervenes between the town and the sea. 
This space is continually increasing. The same operation is 
in progress at places separated from the main waters of the gulf 
by small creeks. 

Some of these inlets penetrate six or seven miles from the 
coast through a tract covered for miles in extent with shrubs. 
At low water these pitots are exposed to their roots ; but at 
high tides merely their upper branokes are visible, so that the 
boats sail through a marine fore,st> the sails and yards frequently 
brushing against the bpughs of th^ 
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The district composed of volcanic and trappcan rocks is one of 
the principal features of the l^^eology of Cutch. The principal 
mass of igneous rocks lies towards the southern department of 
the province and forms a grou|) of hills called the Doura range. 
The northern parts of the range have^ for the greater part^ a 
flat, smooth outline; but in the interior of the group are many 
clusters of small, conical hills, arranged round a circular space 
enclosing a kind of hollow.-^^ Of the detached hills of volcanic 
origin, the principal is called the Denoclur. It is situated near 
the shores of the Uunn and is the largest and highest hill in the 
country. An irregular crater wliich is still visible leaves no 
doubt of its igneous origin. 

The report contains other examples of the elevatory cflccts of 
volcanic action and mentions some igneous outbursts of apparent- 
ly a very recent period at Wage-ke-Pudda and in tlie neigliliour- 
liood of Mhurr. The first view of that at Wage-ke-Puclda is 
very striking. It includes a space of about two square miles 
blown out into a flat basin, tlie sides being broken into fis- 
sures with craters, ravines, and hollows; and the interior, or 
bed of the basin, interspersed with hillocks and cones of every 
variety of colour, black, reel, yellow’, and white, and with patclu's 
of cinders, similar to the refuse of a furnacc.^^ The whole looks 
as fresh as if the igneous agents were still in operation. 

The paper concludes with a description of i.hc Runn, which 
Capt. Grant considers to have been once covered with salt water. 

To the report is appended a systematic list of organic remains. 


THE GEOLOGY OP THE COUNTRY BETWEEN 
HOSHUNGABAD AND NAGPOOR. 

This paper is merely a summary, it w^as written by Lieutenant 
John Pinnis in 1829. 

The formations between Nagpoor and Hoshnngabad 
trappcan, primitive, transition, and secondary, and much inter- 
sected by veins of greenstone and trap/' 

The formations may be divided into five principal divi.'^ions. 

The first division includes the tract of country lying bctwc'en 
Nagpoor and Baitool to the south bank of the Machna river. 

, ; An unvaried formation of trap occurs during the whole of 
this distanpCy and the face of the country is covered with round 
wkeh boulders/' 

The second division comprises the space within the Southern 
and Northern Ghdts in the Machna, On the north bank of tlie 
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Machna trap'^no longer appears; it is followed by strata of 
quartz and mica scbist. 

The lliiTcl division includes tbe country between the Machna 
river and the nulla, one and a lialf miles south of Keeslali. Here 
all traces of granite arc lost and sandstone becomes general, 
''i be sandstotie extends to Keeslali. About four miles from the 
Machna and three nailcs from the Bhora Nuddee seams of coal 
are displayed. 

The fourth division comprises the low range of hills between 
Keeslali and Putroda. These hills form a part of the great 
range of Maliadeo hills. Kunkurs, and a mica schist forma- 
tion oeenr in this division. 

^Ihe fiftli division extends from Putroda to the Nerbudda at 
Hoshungabacl. After passing tlirongh the hills a rich Held of 
cultivation opens to view, and the rocks are lost under the deep 
alluvial soil of the valley of the Nerhudda. 'ihe report closes 
with a list of specimens collected in the several districts. 


hERTM ISLAND. 

PnniM island is situated in the Gulf of Cambay nearly opposite 
the estuary of the Nerbudda river. It is separated from the 
coast of G'uzcrat by a channel about 75 fathoms deep and 600 
yards in width. The island, which is surroiincled by an extensive 
rock reef steep on all sides but the soutli, is tlirce miles in cix’- 
cumferencc. The highest point of the island is not above 60 
feet above the level of the sea. The Perim ligliP^ is about 
103 feet above water mark. The island is composed of 
tertiary strata ; the south south east end terminates in a cliff 
which exposes horizontal beds of piiddingstone separated by a 
sandy clay 

In an experimental boring at the town of Gogah, of the 869 
feet gone through, the uppermost 74 consisted of sand and gravel, 
^^11 feet, stiff black clay ; 6 feet, sand and clay ; 10 feet, soft sand* 
stone alternating with thin seams of different coloured clays; 
sand and gravel 13 feet, and, lowermost, a very hard siliceous 
sandstone 0* feet thick. The inferior portion of the section is 
composed of a great bed of dark clay, which has been penetrated 
down to 346 feet, containing pyrites and broken shells/^ The 
fossils that have been discotcrba Perim are a species of dino- 
therium, giraffe, and boamatherium, besides Cfhor forms which 
prove that the clay conglomerates of the gulf of Cambay contain 
in them the remains bf a arid' varied fauhat ' 'The 

fossils mentioned are desefibed at leb^h in the renort. ^ 
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THE COB.NELIAN MINES OP BAROACH. 

This paper was written in 1815 by Mr. John Copland of the 
Bombay Medioal Estabiit»bnient. The mines arc in the wild- 
est part of the jungle and no human liabitations are wdthin seven 
mileS;, on account of the tigers with which the country abounds. 
The miners reside at Ncemoodra, where alone the stones are 
burjit. The mines are shafts wmi’king perpendicularly down- 
ward; about four feet wide aiidsorac 50 feet in depth. The soil is 
gravelly and consists chiciiy of quartz sand reddened by iron 
and a little clay. The cornelian nodules weigh from a few 
ounces to two or even three pounds, and are scattered in the 
greatest abundance. Their colour is blackish olive, others 
somewhat liglitcr and others lighter still. A native informed 
Mr. Copland that the first would be black when burnt, the 
second red and the third white. The stones after they are 
collected arc brought to tlic village of Neemoodra every 
evening, spread on the ground, exposed to the sun and turned 
every {ificenth day until the time of burning, which is only once a 
year, one month before the commencement of the monsoon. 
They arc then put into round earthen pots about 14 inches in 
diameter ^Hhe l)ottoms of which having been taken out, and 
the pots inverted (mouth downward), the pieces taken from the 
bottoms are put inside, and placed over the mouths to prevent 
the stones fulling out; in this .^tate the pots are placed side by 
side in a trciicli of indefinite length, but of which the depth 
and breadth arc about two feet, having a layer of five or six 
ioches of dry goat’s dung below, and the same above the pots. 
This is set on lire about eight o’clock in the evening, all the 
fuel is consumed before day break, w’hen the pots are removed 
from the trench to the open air for the stones to cool, which 
requires about three hours ; after this they are taken out of the 
pots, piled into heaps and chipped, as when taken from the 
mines, io discover their quality, and are finally thrown into a 
pit, where they remain till called for (more to be out of the 
way of thieves than as constituting any part of the operation.) 
Prom Neemoodra the cornelians are carried to Cambay by the 
merchants who come from thence, where they are cut, and 
formed into the beautiful and much sought after ornaments 
Iwdiar to the place.’’ 

'' 'i -I ‘ 

j : , '' pEOLOGY or eabts^ |OE';sinmi. ■ ■ - 

' , wril;tea,,t)y; Capfeis,, N. ifl, a journey; 
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The liarhom* of Kurraeliee is protected by two rock}' islets 
and Minora Point. Minora Point is connected with tlic Hala 
range^ which exhibit in descending order conglomerate, clay 
and sandstone, upper bone bed, sandstone fossils, lower bone 
bed, coarse areuaceo-caleareous rock nitli spjatangi ; pale arena- 
ceous limestone with hipponyces, nummuliies and charoidee, 
nnmmulitic limestone and black slates. 

At present no river discharges itself into the Iiarbour at 
Kurrachee, but there is every reason to think that at one time 
a branch of tlie Indus discharged itself there. The sea breeze is 
continually drifting dry sand into the harbour and filling it up, 
and on the hind side the harbour is gradually filling up from the 
quantity of detritus carried into it by every food of rain. 

At Munga Peer, which is a basin enclosed by hills, there are 
two hot springs. The springs are about half a mile ajiart. The 
water is sweet. Ihe northernmost is 121* Pahr, the other is 
99\ At Luckee hot springs again occur, in one of these the 
water is highly ininei’al, and contains sulphur eomhiued with 
calcareous matter and some salt. A dense scum is constanfly 
rising to the surface of the pond over the spring and some 
Sindees, constantly in attendance, skim it off, and take it away 
in order to obtain the sulphur that it contains. 'I’hc water 
from this spring has a great reputation amongst the natives as a 
remedy in cutaneous diseases. Near the spring in a perpendi- 
cular face of rock is a hole about three inches in diameter. 
Some years since an inflammable gas issued from this, it be- 
came ignited and was known by the Sindees under the name of 
Purika-Chiragh or the Peris Lamp. 

Near Peeth at the centre of the Hala range is anotlier hot 
spring. The water smells of sulphuretted hydrogen. On the 
left bank of the Gauj fossil bones were discovered in vast 
abundance.' They W'ere crocodilian. 


THE BELOemSTAN HILLS, 

The hill country, the subject of this paper by Captain Vicary, 
extends from Shahpoor on the western side to Goojerob 
on the east a distance of 90 miles, and from the sandstone ridge 
hordering the desert to the Murray Hills in a northerly direc^^ 
tion about 50 miles. 

The strike and direction of the ranges and of the valleys is 
nearly east and w'est and the mean dip southerly. ' 

Prom the low sandstdne range bordering the desert to the 
Murray Hills there arO seven parallel rangi^s of monntaihs. 
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Id the second sandstone range which extends to an unknown 
distance iu an easterly direction the Jullock, Gundava and 
other passes arc situated. The lower ranges of mountains near- 
est tlie Murray Hills and parallel with it are formed of a num- 
muiitic limestone. The Murray hills rise to about 3,500 feet 
above the level of the sea. They present a precipitous escarp- 
ment to the southward and the stratification is nearly horizontal. 
The report closes with a description of the fossils from the num- 
mulitic limestone of Beloochistaii. It is followed by a notice 
by J)i\ Fleming of the Geology of the Soolimau range. 


THE GEOLOGY OF SINDE. 

Tirrmn arc two papers on the geology of this province, one is by 
Mr. 11. B. E. Frerc and the second by Mr. 11. J. Carter. 3Tie 
first is merely a letter addressed to Colonel Sykes announcing 
the despatch of certain tertiary fossils, chiefly bones of mammalia 
from the hills south west of the Munchar lake, and tlie other is 
more particularly on the larger dbimxs of fossilised ibraminifera 
in Sinde. 

The deseri])tion of the foramiuifera passes from the sim- 
ple nautiloid form of Operculina, in which the spire and 
^epta arc all visible exteriorly, to Assilina, where they are more 
or less obscured iu the centre; tlicncc to Nummulina whore there 
is an addition of comjncsscd chambers on each side the cen- 
tral plane, expanding above and below into the globular form of* 
N. obtusa; and elongating iu Alvcolina. Returning to the sub- 
genus of Nummulina, which preseiits the ^reticulated structure’ 
above and below the central plane, we pass on to OrUioidm, 
where the characteristic spiro-central plane of the nauti- 
loid forms of Foraminifera is beginning to disappear, and then to 
Orbitolites, where it is ciitirely lost ; ending with Cyclolina, 
which bears tlie same relation, in the simplieiiy of its strheture 
to Orbitolites J that Operculma bears to it/’ 

Plates accompany the report. 


Gl^OLOGY OF THE SOUTH EAST COAST OF ARABIA. 

Till infer Memoir by Mr. FI, Cotter 
was'; Wiled' 'by. 'Qapt^iiu 
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The report although it only mentions the south east coast of 
Arabia commences at tlie straits of the Persian gulf, from thence 
proceeds to Pas el Had, then follows the south eastern coast 
and its islands to the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, and crossing over 
to Berbera pursues the African coast as far as Socotra. The 
report commences with a geographical description of the coast. 

The mountains wdricli for^m the promontory of Pas Massan- 
dam on the western side of the Persian gulf suddenly rise from 
four hundred feet, the height of a small island called Massaudam, 
to two and three thousand, and as they progress south eastward to 
six tliousand feet a])ovc the level of the sea. They arc this height 
at Maskat where the v are called the Jibal Pallah. They terminate 
at the Dovihs Gap/'’ and arc there 0228 feet high. Between the 
inountairiS and the coast is a })iain called Batana, which extends 
to within 14 miles of Maskat. From tlie southern boundary of 
tlio Deviks Ga]j, tlic outlet of the great valley tliat ramifies up 
among the mountains of Oman, a group of mountains extends 
towards Pas cl Had. 

The eastern extremity of Arabia is truncated and j)resonts a 
(ioast facing due cast of about 20 miles in extent, with a sea 
dilf about lOO feet above the level of the sea. 

The sea-cliff ceases after the eastern extremity is turned and 
the land sinks to the level of the sea. 

After Masira, the mainland begins to rise again, and 
a sea-cliff first commences at a Cape called Has Kabret in 
19® 57 ' N. lat. and 5 7'’ 48^ E. long. The land, however, 
on the western side of the bay, called Ghohat Ilasish which 
is a little to the north of Pas Kabret, is 80 feet above the 
sea, and goes on increasing in height, until it attains an alti- 
tude of 480 feet at Pas Markas, which is close to Pas Jazirah, 
On account of the coast here running north and south for 100 
miles, and therefore obliquely to its general direction, which is 
Nk. and vSW., we not only see that the land rises towards the 
8 W., but that It rises also towards the south. 

Fom Pas Jazirah, where the cliff, from its height and white- 
ness, very much resembles that of the south-east of EnglaTuI 
between the North Foreland and Peachy Head, the coast 
gradually increases in elevation to 800 feet which is its height 
about the centre of Curiyah Muviyah Bay ; but as we approach 
the south-western horn of this hay, its outline and homontality 
become disturbed, and suddenly it attains an elevation of 4,000 
feet, which it preserves, more or lesfe, on to the Yaffai mountains, 
at the Straits of Bjab el Mandeb. 

Opposite Curiyah Muriyah Bay/are five small islands, wdiich, in 
point of size, are hardly morn ^ops bf 

tains; they arc al?out 't*nd the largest and"' 
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Iiighest, wliicb is Ilallaiuyah, 1ms a point 1^G45 foot above tlic 
level of tlic sea. There are also two or three still much 

further on towards Aclen^ Yi:^. oppobdio Hr.ii Ghomh, about 
sixty nules south-west of Alekalla. These aie all Ihu hkibcls on 
this coast. 

Tiie chief features of the land hetwcon Curiyah Ivluriyah Eay 
and the Straits of Bab el Mandeb are^ tliat here Jind there It is 
more or less tabular in its outlines ; here and tliere more or less 
broken into mountainous peaks ; iicrc and llicre more or less 
iiitcrruj^ted hy ravines ; five times by great valleys ; and ouco (^iu 
the Bay of El Ivammar) by a tract of low land forty to fifty 
miles in breadth^ which;, running SW. and NE. between the 
mountainous ridges of which this elevated coast is composed, 
thus separates them longitudinally as far as the eye can reach. 

Throughout, the high land is more or less scarped upon the 
sea or the maritime plain, and the latter seldom more than ten 
miles in breadth. Its colonr is for tlic most part white, particu- 
larly where it is weatherworn, but here and there black or 
brown, whore it is confronted by, or mixed with, rocks of an 
igneous origin.'^^ 

With regard to the geology of tlie south east coast of Arabia 
the first thing that strikes the enquirer is the continuity of 
the limestone formation, which extends a distance of 3125 ndles. 
T he next point of interest is the eruption by elevation and out- 
pouring of igucons roc-ks along the great line of fracture that 
forms the coast, and lastly the elevation of the land from 4000 to 
6000 feet above the level of the sea that half brought to light 
other formations lying hciieath the white limestones. 

The igneous rocks comprise all the prinrn])al kinds and most 
of the varieties, by far the greater part of them are hypogcuc, the 
rest toleanic. The presence of gncissic strata in the granite at 
Marhat shows that some of this rock is at least secondary ; and 
being mixed up with limestone in the same neighbourhood, iden- 
tical, but for the changes which such formations undergo when 
similarly situated, with some of the white limestone series above, 
further shows that there is granite here, which may be of still 
later date even than that enveloping the gneiss.^^ The gneiss 
itself was not seen by Mr. Carter in situ. 

On the north eastern part of the coast clioritic and cuphotidc 
rooks provaiL These at Masira and Ras Jibsh envelope jaspi- 
deous strata. At Maskat, Masira, Marbat, and perhaps Makalla, 
j^pid^oqa strata are overlain by nummulitic strata, but are 
nete odvered by granite or dioiitic rocks. 

Ondib^^Oixth eaaterp part of the coast there occurs a chain of voB 
eanic hP Wan4' Aden^'tbesO ’eactend through^cvery- 
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thing and from them extcncLs an i^sue of black basalt and other 
volcanic rocks which cover in diiferent places the maritime plain. 

Thronghoiit the coast the original loealilics of the erup- 
tion of igneous rocks appear to have been the princittal ones 
of the subsequent eruptions and outpourings, with the excep- 
tion of the volcanic rocks, which have come to the carth^s 
surface, where the older igneous rocks do not appear. 

The igneous formation Mr Carter considers to admit of three 
groups : — 1st. The strata of which the highest scarps are composed. 
2nd. The numinulitie or compact littoral deposit oif the shores 
especially of Dofar. 3rd. The miliolitic or loose littoral deposit 
and dtb, the recent littoral deposit. 

The first group admits of three divisions. The first or upper- 
most includes the white limestone series, which extends from the 
summit of the tabic land to the commencement of the coloured 
argillaceous strata. It consists of white calcareous strata of 
different degrees of hardness and fineness, and is more shelly 
above then below, and throughoni is more or less charged with 
thin foraminifera. In some parts flints are imbedded. To- 
■wards the summit Cyclolina and Alveoli n a abound, with bi- 
valves and univalves. Mr. Carter regrets that he cannot 
state more of the middle part of these strata. The low'er 
most are more or less magnesian and in some parts dolomitio. 

The second division comprises the coloured argillaceous se- 
ries, estimated at 300 feet at Marbat, 175 feet at Ras Sejar 
and 1,000 feet at Ras Fartak. It consists of red, blue, green 
and yellow argillaceous strata, sandy shales, and impure lime- 
stone in which a red colour is predominant. It contains in 
addition to Orbitolina^ throughout, but most numerous in the 
lower part, species of Echinoderniata, I^ocurdium^ Pecteu^ Piaffior>^ 
toma, Ecffogyra, Ostrea^ and Ammonites, probably all of the C rc- 
taceous Period/^ 

The third and last division of this group is the micaceous 
sandstone of which Mr, Carter saw so little that he can only 
state that it is of great thickness, and though laminated in some 
places is for the most part massive throughout. 

At Marbat it is usually of a ferruginotis yellow ochreous 
colotir^^ and at Ras Sejar its upper part, the only part exposed, 
is of a light greenish blue colour, veined here and there with white 
quartz* 

The nummulitic series is seen best at M^hat, on the ipland 
of Masira, between Marbat and Ras Resat and at Makalla. A t 
Maskat and Masira it rests on dioritic rocks and euphoditc, at 
Marbat and Masira on the same bipd of rocks with granite, pre- 
senting at all these places gypsums, and between Marbat and 
Resat on compact limestone wifchont gypsrnn. 
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At ]\Iaskat and Masira it consists above of a yellowish compact 
limestone^ pregnant with small foraminiferaj below this shells 
abound and below this corals^ then arenaceous limestone, pure 
sand and conglomerate. 

As another part of Masira, on the island of Hammar cl Nafur 
and at Bas Kariat it rests on clays, 

Between Marbat and Has Besat it consists of compact slielly 
limestone, with eoraiiiiie hnicstoue below followed by limestone 
conglomerate, 

Mr. Carter was unable to detect Alveolina in these deposits. 

The third group is chiefly characterised by its loose structure. 
It is not only met with on this coast but extends to the peninsu- 
lar of Kattywar, 

From the foregoing data Mr. Carter tabulates the a(j[Lioous 
strata at Maskai. and on the south cast coast of Arabia. 


SLJMMABY OF THE GEOLOGY OF INDIA. 

This summary was written by Mr. Carter in 1853, and is 
Toprintccl fro-ni the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. It 
professes to give a short summary of all the principal facts and 
conclusions at which an attentive study of the observations of 
others, and his own experience have enabled him to arrive. 

The portion of India summarised in this paper is comprised 
within the Ganges and Jumna on the N. E. the Indus and Sutlej 
on thcN, W. the Bay of Bengal and Arabian Sea respectively on 
the E. and W., and Cape Comorin on the S. ; cutting off, how- 
ever, that angular portion which is N. E. of a line extending 
from Delhi to Ferossepore, as this would entail a description of 
the Geology of the Sub-Himalayan range.^^ 

Within this tract arc representatives of all the Geological 
series of Europe from the Oolitic period down to the present 
time, with metamorpliio strata and plutouic and volcanic rocks 
in abundance. 

T'ho Oolitic deposits are the most interesting. They contain the 
coal beds of India iron ore, and a very fair lithographic limestone. 
In their metamorphic state they appear to alibi’d the white mar- 
ble of India, which together with the red coloured sandstone 
another part of the series, form the Taj Mahal at Agra and the 
sandstone, the material of all the principal buildings of the towns 
Oh the Ju^nna, from Mirzapore to Delhi. 

Ajmeer and elsewhere the same sandstone, apparently 
metamorphose^^ yields lead and copper ; oopper is found in the 
shales also of this scries ; serpentine in Behar ; steatite (potstone) in 
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many places; magnesite near Jubbulpoi’e^ &c. and the researches 
of Captain Pranldin and Jaequemont in Bundelkund, and 
Voysey in Southern India would seem to show that the original 
conglomerate^ if not the real bed of the diamond^ almost iavari" 
ably accompanies the Oolitic series; while the late discoveries 
of the Eev. Messrs. Hislop and Hunter in the neighbourhood 
of Nagporc have shown that these deposits abound in by far 
the most interesting fossils that the interior of India has 
yet aSbrded. 

The so-called cornelian mines^ again^ at Rafctanporo, about 
forty-two miles inland from the mouth of the Ncrbndda, would 
appear to be in an old bcaclg chioily funned of rounded hints 
from amygdaloidal rocks/^ 

The report here goes on to enuincrate the diilerent formations 
with the districts in which they occm\ 

Tlie sedimentary and igneous rocks of India may be thus 
tabularised : — 



PROVISIONAL TABLE OP THE IGNEOUS AND SEDIMENTARY KOCHS OE INDIA. 


j 



j Gnei^. Mica Schists. Homhleiide ScMste. Clay-slate. 
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The report contains a diagram in explanation of the table. 

The theory of the geological formation of India is the follow- 
ing 

That the Oolitic scries^ which appears to contain the 
coal beds of India, was deposited by rim's flowing from the north. 

2nd. That the marine beds of this series (indicatc'd by their 
shelly nature), at the southern extremity of India, and in Cutoh, 
seem to point to the outskirts of this delta, or the margin of 
pure salt water during this period. 

3rd. That this delta, viz. the greater part of India, wms rais- 
ed above the level of tiic sea before the Cretaceous and Numnm* 
litic Periods com men iced, while its eastern and west(‘rn borders, 
extending to the Hiuiala.yas on one and in the direction 

of Sindc and Bcloocliistun on the other, still remained under 
water. 

dth. That the deposits of the Cretaceous and Niimmulitic 
Periods, which now form part of tlio subranges of the Himalaya 
mountains, and the Hahi range of Siiide, &c. were formed and 
raised above the level of the sea, leaving a gulf on each side, one 
in the present course of the Ganges, and the other in the course 
of the Indus rivers. 

5tU. That the Miocene and Pliocene deposits were formed 
in these gulfs, and were also raised above the level of tlic sea, 
causing the latter to retreat almost to its present margim 

6th. That the alluvia of the Ganges and Indus were de- 
posited. 

With reference to the advent of the tra])pean effusions, it 
would seem — if the coal formation resting on ^ secondary trap^ 
in the Eajmabal hills should hereafter prove to be a ])art of the 
Oolitic deposits, as Dr. McClelland supposes, and also to have 
been deposit on this trap, — that the Trappean Period extended 
from the deposit of the Oolitic series down to the breaking up 
of the Miocene and Pliocene deposits, inclusively. 

The diamond conglomerate would, then, have been formed 
after the commencement of the trappi'an efiusions ; as it rests 
upon the Oolitic series the deposits of iiie Intertrappean Laeus.- 
trine formation seem to indicate a long interval of volcanic cessa- 
tion previous to the outpouring of the basalt, which overlies 
them in the great trappean district/^ 

With regard to the coal of the Oolitic period Mr. Carter quotes 
the opinions of Mr llitchie to shew that it will beat the English 
coal of the carl)oniferotis period out of the market. Ritchie 
states : — I consider that it will be a valuable coa\ for steam 
purposes. At the aad also '^t tRis company's workshops 

;iu Caleutta, it has been converted iptp nearly equal to that 
from England, ?^nd costing less,*^’ 
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The summary concludes with a list of authorities from which 
the information contained in it has been derived. 


POLICE IN BENGAL. 

Slue Book, dated ^Oth July, 1857. 

On 14tli Maj; 1857^ the Government of India submit to the 
Court of Directors tlioir views on fcho reform of the Police. 
They are of opinion that each Lieutenant Governorship should be 
treated on ifcs own merits^ and that reform is most urgently 
needed ill tlic Lower Provinces. 1 hey therefore confine their 
views to the Lieutenant Governorship of Bengal. hey arc unani- 
mously of 0 ])imon that the appointment of one Police Commis- 
sioner for the whole of the Lower Provinces is not expedient 
and that the Commissioners should cxc'reise authority over the 
Police as well as other branches of the Executive. Mr. Peacock 
alone is of opinion that the llevcnue Commissioners are un- 
iicccssaryj and therefore proposes to abolish seven out of eight 
C'cniinissioncrsliijis, and to appoint two or three Divisional 
Commissioners of Police, They consider also that a moveable 
corps of Military Police should be attached to each division, 
usually employed in station and escort duties, and ready to 
assist the civil police in case of need. They agree in the pro- 
posal to increase the pay of the Police, are unanimous as to the 
necessity of increasing the number of Deputy Magistrates, and 
submit the papers to the Court before taking any further 
steps. 

On 28th April, 1851 the Governor of Bengal submits to the 
Government of India his views on the Police. The first error 
has been the sc])aratioii of the ofFiccH of Magistrate and Collec- 
tor, which has left one class of officers, the Collectors^ of mature 
standing, highly paid and with very little work, and another 
class, the Magistrates, inadccpiafcely i)aid, with very heavy work, 
and without sufficient experience. Those who are acquainted with 
the details of the system arc aware that some explanation may 
be given of what appears, to many, a total want of all training 
throughout its diftcrent branches, ‘But when people, not ac- 
quainted with llie details, are told that a young civil officer, after 
being for . some time an Assistant, when he is nothing in particu- 
is made a Magistrate; that after a few years, quitting the 
■ Magistracy for the revenue branch, he becomes a Collector ; that 
after a few more years his n^xt step of promotion takes him 
from fetehue duties, and makes him a Judge; that if he be a 
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man of ability he will probably^ from a Judgeship^ be moved to 
the office of Commissioner of Revenue; and that the same ability 
wilb in all probability, next promote him from a Revenue Com- 
missionership back to the judicial bench in the Sudder Court, — 
when people hoar that a civil officer thus oscillates through his 
whole career between executive and judicial duties, and that each 
step he gains is one which does not tend to fit him for the step 
that follows after — when people hear all this^ what wonder can 
tlicrc be that the administrative system is condemned off-hand 
and that all the evidence given in explanation before Committees 
of Parliament, and then buried deep in folio blue books, wholly 
fails to remove the ill-impression that lias been produced 
His Lordship considers that the true theory of government in 
India is the entire subjection of every executive officer in a dis- 
trict to a Commissioner at its head* ‘^^Even as regards judicial 
officers, His Lordship is inclined to think that a great advan- 
tage is gained by placing them in all matters of an executive na- 
ture directly under the Commissioner, just as the Sudder Court 
in its executive capacity is subordinate to the local Government 
and by leaving them independent only as regards tlicir judicial 
decisions/^ Applying tins view" bis Tjordship wouhl equalize the 
salaries of the chief executive and chief judicial officer of every 
district, thus placing in each one Collector-Magistrate with con- 
trol over the whole executive, and one Judge, In every district 
there would be one or more covenanted Assistants (including 
Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors) who would be at the 
disposal of the executive chief, but available for employment un- 
der tlie Judge for some portion, say two days of the week, either 
as Assevssors, or Assistant Judges, in the trial of cases before a full 
mofussil bench, or in the trial of small original suits, within the 
jurisdiction of a Moonsitt', The Assistants would thus gain expe- 
rience in every department both judicial and executive ; they 
woiiiil rise as they became qualified to the superior grade equiva- 
bjnt to that of Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector ; and at 
the end often or twelve years^ apprenticeship, they would be eli- 
gible for independent and responsible employment as either Judi- 
cial or executive bead of a district.'’^ There would then be no 
futther shifting from office to office, the best executive officer 
being usually appointed Commissioner, and the best judicial 
officer promoted to the Sudder. The standard of pay should be 
that of the Colloofcor-Magistrato in the North-west* The present 
establishment is as follows 
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SB 

Magistrates aad Collectors, 

23 Collectors, 

3 Collectors, 

1 Magistrate, 

25 Magistrates, 

4 Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, 
4i Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, 

IJ Joint Magistrates and Depury Collectors, 


at Ha. 30,000 Us, 7,80,000 
„ 28,000 „ 81000 
„ 23,00 „ 5,20,000 

„ 18,000 „ 51,000 

„ 28,000 „ 28,000 
„ 10,800 „ 2,70,000 
„ 18,000 „ 72,000 

„ r2,G00 „ 48,000 

„ 8,100 „ 92,400 


100 


11s. 19,57,400 


I’he future establihliincnt would be 
2) Judges, 

30 Magistrates and Oullectors, 

22 Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, 
21 Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, 


„ 27,000 „ 7,02,000 
„ 27,000 „ 8,10,000 
„ 12,000 „ 2,04,000 
„ 8,100 „ 1,76,400 


19,52,400 

Witix a special allowance of Us. 3,000 a year for the Judge, 
and the Magistrate and Collector of the 24-Pergunrialis, 
on accoimt of the ex.pciice of a residence at the Presidency, 6,000 


Pvs. 10,58,400 

Ills Lordsliip explains the effect of tbis nicastiro ou the pros- 
pects of the service^ and observes^ that every man raised to higli 
office will have bad about seven years imlei^eudent executive or 
judicial cliarge of a district. 

A Note is added to the Minute, dated Srd Dcccraber, 1853. 
In 1836 a Committee rocommended. that the offices of Magis- 
trate and Collector should be separated. Isl, because all energy, 
w^as thrown into the revenue work. Sud, because as (lovcru- 
ment could not wait for its rcvoxuie attention was given to 
that, to the neglect of police work. 3rd, because men of sufficient 
standing to be Collector-Magistrates were not active enough 
for police work. 4th, that the Collector in a permanently settled 
province has no conneetion with the agriculturists but such as 
renders him unpopular. 5th, that the Collectors are apt to call 
XU the police to aid fiscal operations, and Otb, that if the 
offices arc separated each officer will attend to his own work 
undistractech Both Lord Auckland and the Court oi Directors 
were opposed to the separation, but it went on gradually, till in 
1845, ” matters stood as at present, that is to say, the magisterial 
and fiscal offices were disxmited every where except in the three 
districts of Cuttack, and in the independent Joint Magistracies of 
Bubna, Malda, Bogra, Bullooah, Fureedpore, Bancoora, Baraset 
afid Chumpamn J' The result of fifteen ycars^ experience has been 
nnfa,voural5le. There has been a grievous loss of power in main- 
taining a class pf officers with little to do, b\it prohibited from 
reudering^ssistSnoe in police mattm, while the Magistrates have 
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beeB so inexperienced as frequently not to command tlio con- 
fidence citlier of the European or native community, Under 
the present system, our Magistrates vary from elevcm to five 
yoars^ standing in the service. During that period, when be- 
tween twenty-five and tliirty-onc years of age, they are charged 
with the preservation of peace and order, and wdtli the security 
life and property thvoiigbout large districts, the real repre- 
sentatives of the character and authority of Government in the 
eyc'S of the people, without any official supci'ior at hand to con- 
trol and guide the no, or any but private and irresponsible advice 
to depend upon ; and wdicn at the age of thirty-one their ex- 
perience is matured, and they have arrived at a period of life 
when the physical and intellectual powers are together in full 
vigour, they arc transferred to «anot.hcr dc])artmicnt of tlio service, 
for the special duties of wliicli lliey have had little training, and 
that almost forgotten, and where their time is iiisnfficicnlly 
occupied, and their energies rust until their turn comes for 
promotion to the judicial bouch/^ The blecretuTy further re- 
niarhs that it is impossible in a permanenlly seitl^'d for a Col- 
Icctor-lMagistrate to call in the ])oliee to aid iiim in fiscal mat- 
ters. lie suggests that, the ojiportunity should be taken to re- 
vise the arrangements of the s rvico, and prG])oscs tlio plan 
accepted and described by the Most Noble the Governor. A 
table is appended sliewing the salaries of Civil officers in eaeb 
district of Lower Bengal, 

On 23rd November, 1854, Mr. Grant records his opini- 
on on the proposed changes. Mr. Grant contends that the 
.system of uniting the offices of Magistrate and Collector is not 
old, but new. They were united in 1830 or and the experi- 
ment pronounced a failure in 183G. The old system wms the 
union of Judge and Magistrate, which was only objectionable 
in principle so far as it combined the offices of prosecutor and 
Judge. That objection still continued to exist under the system 
of IS30, and will not be removed by tlie system proposed now. 

1836, wdth the offices of Collector and Magistrate 
xtnited, the police of Bengal was felt to be amiss. Instead of 
any administrative reform,^ wdiich, going to the real root of 
the evil, would have corrected or alleviated it, what was done 
was, to place the two offices oaclt in separate hands ; after hieh 
cliango of system, of course, the police remained much wiiat it wdB 
boibre. But because the disunion of the offices has done no good 
or little good to the police, have we my warrant for presum- 
ing that the reuui on of the offices W'ould do it any good ? 
It is very true that we are pressed with the sense of poiioe 
aflairs in Bengal being amiss now* Bat what is the root of th^ 
evil ? No one denies that poiioe :afairs in Bengal will continue 
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amitfs^ till aii adequate constabularj force and trusty 3iati\e 
officials in the Tliannas are provided for it ; till Bengal shall be 
put on an equal fooling in this respect with tlie rest of India. 
Now no change of names^ no shifting of offi<3es will have any 
tendency to increase the constabulary foree^ or to give Bengal 
trusty native officials in the Thaiinas/'' What guarantee there- 
fore is there that a Committee sitting six years hence may not 
undo all again? Mr. Grant does not deny that there is an 
objection to the inexperience of Magistrates. He only denies 
that the objection consists in the disunion of the offices. It 
sprung from the objectionable manner in which Government 
performed that task. They allotted the light task to a man on 
high pay, and the heavy task to the man on low pay* Mr. 
Grant had never heard ‘‘a practical objection to the present system 
■which would not be avoided immediately and certainly, by the 
simple process of transposing the salaries of the two offices, of 
course with dxie regard to the public interests in making 
the appointments to each class of office.*’^ The arguments 
adduced in favour of the scheme from the analogy of other parts 
of India are unsound. In Bengal the Collector neither has 
nor ought to have any influence by reason of his office, moreover 
the wealth of Bengal makes a style of protection necessary 
which is not required in any other province, and as a simple 
matter of fact the Magistrates in Bengal, call them boy Magis- 
trates or what you will are more zealous, often more capable, 
tlian the Collector-Magistrates pronounced inefficient twenty 
years ago. There seems no reason to expect a better result now. 
*One-foarth certainly of the gentlemen who make decent Collec- 
tors would make very bad Magistrates,’ and would have been 
totally incompetent to the double office. Are one-fourth the 
districts to he entrusted to incapable men? ^^or are we to have 
in so many districts the old man and the young man, both in 
one and the same line of official subordination, the young man 
at the top, and the old man, until the expiration of his 35th year 
of service at the bottom?^’ For these reasons Mr. Grant would 
oppose the niunion of tlio offices. 

Further though recognizing the excellence of the Governor's 
scheme, and especially that portion of it which contemplates 
the creation of provincial Judges, he still disapproves portions of 
the plan. Mr. Grant holds that the first object should be to 
dissociate the office of thief catcher and prosecutor from that of 
erjminh>l Judge; when this end is accomplished the Magistrate and 
Collector will be found to have boon raised too high. Even as 
it is the power of a Judge is five times as groat as that of the 
Magistrate. Vfc, ought^ in my opinion, to attract the sound- 
est heads we got t<> this office of Judge, on which in Bengal, 
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as ill all otliei* wealthy and highly civilized countries, the pros- 
perity of agriculture and commerce depends more than on any 
other single olEce. In thinking of this subject, wc should 
think not merely of the fact of the wealth and civilisation of 
Bengal, but also of the cause of it, — the institution of private 
property in land. The reasons which have induced the wise 
English people to make their courts ail in all, to convert their 
Excliequer into an ordinary tribunal of justice, and to make 
their Collectors^ mere taxgathcrers, have already operated to a 
notable extent in Bengal. 1 am all for progress in this direc- 
tion. I protest against going backwards.^^ In a few years 
judging from experience under the new scheme it would be 
rare to sec a J udge of capacity. It would be so difficult to get 
OiFicers to work the Maghtracy and Oollectorate, and a bad 
officer in that position would be so troublesome that the refuse 
of the service only would be made Judges. The Government 
looks to the Magistrace and Collector, the people look to the 
Judge. Mr. Grant is unable to ^'support that part of the 
scheme which would place the Judge under the revenue and 
police Commissioner.^^ The Judge should be independent, but 
he is not independent while his decisions are subject to the 
control of the Commissioner in any respect. The remark ap- 
plies still more strongly to the subordinate J udges. The Sudcler 
Court alone is competent to superintend all interior judicial 
officers. 

Mr. Grant proceeds to submit his own scheme. He believes 
the evil of modern reforms in Bengal to be tlie accumulation of 
officers at the Sadder station. He would therefore give every 
Moonsiff criminal powers up to the extend of three months^ im- 
prisonment. The thannas should be reduced in size, and over 
ev(^ry few a head thannadar placed. Over every few head than- 
iiadars, there should be a Deputy Magistrate selected from among 
tluj thannadars. The Sudder Ameens should be sent into the 
district with criminal powers say up to one yearis imprisonment, 
ami the officer now called Magistrate, deprived of all judicial 
powers whatever, should I'cmain at the Sudder station and watch 
Over the whole of the police. Mr. Grant would adapt the ar- 
rangements of the service to this system. I would make the 
Assistants work at first in the departments of revenue minor cri- 
minal justice, md minor cwU justice. In these departments 
they would gain their first increase to 500 rupees. Afterwards 
they might either take charge of a subdivision or. work on at the 
station, with higher powers iii those three dopartments. At 
every station I would na^^e an officer on 700 rupees of the grade 
now called a M grhdo Joint Maj^istrate, and Deputy Collector, Us 
the Lieutenant of thfe JdagiStrate, and of the Collector p working 
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under botli, and reody to a^?snrac temporarily the place of either.’^ 
From tlience bo would rise either to a chiefship of i dice or to 
a Magistracy. There should be three grades of pay Its. 1000^ 
Ks. 1500, and lls. 2500 promotion being by merit. Men inca- 
pable of high office but capable of Colicetorate work, would then 
be left on cither of the two liighcr grades, and incapable men 
woxiLl not be made Judges, From both these offices good men 
slionld be selected to be Judges. ^'From both these offices I 
would promote the good men, and none others to bo Judges If 
any one objects that I make men Judges who have never been 
Judges before, I reply, that so must all Judges be first made. 
But if any one objects that I make men Judges who have not 
had the opportunities of acquiring in the course of tlieir previous 
training the knowledge and practice best adapted to form a good 
Judge in India., I affirm the contrary and 1 join issue on that 
question. As the affirmative has been demonstrated over and 
over a, gain by the greatest authorities on Indian subject.s, I will 
not stop to argue it h re. The real fact is that whatever mofus- 
sil office an Indian civil servant is in, he begins doing essentially 
the work of a Judge when he first quits College; and ho never 
leaves off doing it till he lakes his annuity.^’ From a Judge- 
ship the promotion would he to a provincial Judgcsliip or a Com- 
missioncrisliip, and thonco in tlic regular line. This Mr. Grant 
believes would prove a working plan. 

On 2Ct1i Octolxer, ]85t, the Secretary to tlie Government of 
Bengal submits an application for permission to unite the ollices 
of Collectors and Magistrate in Bengal, as vacancies may occur. 
On 3rd January, 1855 the Governor General in Council ad- 
vises that the whole question of the Police in Bengal should be 
submitted to the Lieutenant Governor of Bcng’al, as his office has 
come into existence during the discussion of the question. The 
permission requested is declined ponding a decision of the qu(js- 
tion. 

On 1st March, 1855, the Lieut. Governor of Bengal records 
his opinion on the objections to the reunion of Magistrate and 
Collector offered by Mr. Grant. Ilis Honour considers that the 
measure may be taken alone, that it has no necessary connec- 
tion with the other measures of reform, though proposed at the 
same time. 

^^I suppose that every body will agree with the Honourable 
MJ^mb^r of Council in desiring that the constabulary force 
should he as large, and the pay of the police as high as the na- 
ture of the service requires, and the Government finauces can 
afford* But 1l do not see why this expensive improvement, 
whenever the Government may he in a condition to make it, 
should hot he taadc just as easily under Collector-Magistrates m 
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under separate Magistrates; or what the eliange in iJie superior 
functionary has to do with the pay and iiumhors of the subordi- 
nates 

Even If the measure were contrary to sound })rinciple it is all 
over India successful in practice. In Bengal especially no un- 
soundness in principle can exists for the revenue is fixed^ and the 
work of collection almost a mechanical routine. 

^^The question of the introduction or non introduction of the 
proposed measure seems to me mainly one of economy of power. 
We have Collectors whose duties are of a nature involving heavy 
responsibility, and requiring a certain maturity of discretion. 
They must, therefore, be x)ersons of sufficient experience, and 
must be paid in proportion. Yet it is certain that their time is 
only partially occupied by the duties of their offices, and there is 
nothing in the nature of their duties which forms a reasonable 
objection to their employment as Magistrates. On the other 
hand, w'e have Magistrates overvvmkcd, and of immature ex- 
perience, wlio, though they require naturally the immediate con- 
trol of more experienced seniors, arc practically very much left 
to themselves ; and who nevertheless exercise functions upon the 
punctual and discreet discharge of which more of the happiness 
of the people depends than upon the conduct of any other civil 
officers of the Government. To give these duties, or (as is pro- 
posed) a large portion of them, to the older and more experienc- 
ed functionary, for whom occupation is declaredly wanting, and 
to place the junior in immediate subordination to tfic senior, 
seems to me a proposition most obviously and necessarily arising 
out of the circumstances — most sound, expedient, and right,^^ 

The objection that a fourth of the service are incompetent to 
perform the double duties, is an objection to the constitution of 
the service. There will always he a certain number of incom- 
petents and the only remedy is to supersede them. The Lieut. 
Governor is therefore heartily in favour of the proposed union. 

As to the other changes His Honour assents to the proposal 
for a grade of chief provincial Judges, ami objects to the equali- 
zation of the salaries of the Judge and Collector. He also 
objects to the plan by which the Judgfj would in certain portions 
of his work he responsible to the Commissioner. His Honour 
eonsidtirs the plan proposed by Mr. Grant for the redistribu- 
tion of the service too expensive. ^^My plan would involve 
scarce any change in the number of officers now employed, or 
in the amount expended but would slightly reduce both, t 
would make all the present larger Gollectorships,* 2S in number. 
Collector- Magistracies on 34,000 per annum, t would make 
all the smaller Colleetorshi^s, such as Monghyr or Beerbhborh 
and all the independent Joiut: Magistracies and Deputy CoL 
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Jootorsliips such as Pubna or Malda, Collector-Magistracies on 
18j000. The total number of these would bo eleven. (This 
would accord wdtli tlie principle of the Ho3iourable j\Iembcr’s 
plan of gradations of Magistrates and Collectors.) The Cuttack 
Collector-Magistracies^ which arc also Salt Agencies^ I would 
Lave as at present, vix., 3 on 28,000, I would have 22 Joint 
Magi w (.rates and Deputy Collectors on the preseiit salaries of 
Magistrates, viz., 10,800, and, as at present 11 such officers on 
the lower salary of 8100. My total of officers employed would 
bo 96, and the expense 19,20,000/^ He agrees that the zillah 
officers should be scattered, and fully concurs in the expediency 
of increasing the pay of the Police. On 8th May the Hoffible 
J. P. Grant corrects certain misapprehensions as to liis meaning, 
and affirms that his plan would not be expensive, considers that 
the Darogahs are as a class bad, and that their pay ought to be 
increased. 

On 8tb May, 1 855, the Honorable J. Dorin observes : — With 
pi'ojects for fresh outlay constantly before us, and these appeals 
for the correction of the general administration of the country 
that can hardly bo resisted, we find ourselves with an excess of 
expenditure over income largely increasing, and which in the 
present year, or rather I should say the year just past, is esti- 
mated to amount to no less a sum than two millions and three 
quarters sterling/^ 

On 19tli May, the Honorable General Low believes either 
plan would work well, provided Government in the event of 
the continued division of the offices can afford to give adequate 
salaries to both. 

On 15th May, 185G, the Honorable B. Peacock records his 
opinion that the reunion of the officers of Collector and Magis- 
trate would be inexpedient, as the principle is obviously uu-* 
sound. 

On 30th April, 1856, the Honorable P. J. Halliday, Liou- 
teuant Governor of Bengal, gives his opinion on Police and 
Criminal Justice in Bengal. For a long series of years, ^‘^com- 
plaints have been handed clown from administration to adminis- 
tration regarding the badness of the mofussil police tmder the 
Government of Bengal, and as yet very little has heon done to im- 
prove it,” For although the pay of Darophs has been increas- 
ed, and the enormous size of certain Magistracies reduced, still 
the ^^establishments do not comprise more than seventy Exe-^ 
eutive, Magistrates, Covenanted and Uncoven anted, over four 
huh&ed and eighty-four Thannahs, being at the average rate of 
about seyeu and a quarter Thannahs to each Magistrate, a pro- 
portion much below what is requisite; and the distribution of 
evto this number of Magistrates is extremely irregular.” The 
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Yiliage police though always believed to be the basis of a good 
Police Admiiiistratioiij are kept in a permanent state of siarva- 
tioUj and though in former days Magistrates battled for them 
with unwilling Zemindars and villagers and were encouraged by 
Government to do so^ it has been discovered in later times 
that this is all against the Law \ and Magistrates^ contrary to 
the doctrine of eailier times, have been actually prohibited from 
interfering in favour of village watchmen, it being ruled that 
tbis is altogether an affair of the people themselves, who may 
pay watchmen or not, just as they think fit. A'illage Avatchmen 
are now declared to have no legal right to remuneration for ser- 
vice, and (the help of the '^Jiigistriite beijig withdrawn,) they 
have no power to enforce their rights even if they 'had any rights 
io enforce. Hence they are all thieves or robbers or leagued 
Vvitli thieves and robbers, insomuch that when any one is robbed 
in a village, it is most probaldo that the first person suspected will 
he the village watchmen. In 1842, Mr. Millet w'as of opinion 
that it was optional with the villagers to pay the village watch- 
men, and though tlie S udder Court have since decided that the 
Zemindar is bound to fill up the vacancy, they are still divided 
as to whether they are competent to enforce fulfilment of the 
obligation by a fine. Mr. Betlmne on 27th May, 1851, ad- 
duced some strong figures to prove the corrupt state of the vil- 
lage Police, it appears that the whole number of Chowkeedars, 
(>vith the exception of six districts from which accounts had n6t 
been received when the table was compiled,) was 1,30,305, and, 
therefore, were they no worse than the rest of the population, 
the number of persons among them guilty of every kind of 
oftenee known to the calendar, at the rate of one in 1,219, would 
bo under 107 annually, or 821 in. the three years included in 
the return. What were the facts? The whole number of 
Chowkeedars dismissed for misbehaviour in those three years, 


instead of 321, is 1,130. 


Oi' whom, for Murder and Thuggee, ... 

... 19 

Burglary, 

... 39 

llobbery and Theft, 

... 357 

Total, 

... 415 

tliat is to say : — 



' Nearly one-fourth more, in proportion to their number, for 
these heinous crimes, than were convicted in all the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal for all offences of every kind/^^ On 11th 
July, 1853, the Marquis of Dalhousie suggested a hill which 
extended the system now applicable to towns in Which a Cove*- 
nanted Magistrate is stationed over tlie whole country. Mir, 
Peacock provod that such la moaisure would he an infringement 
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of tlie i)erpetual settlemciit ; but observed tliat ilie villages wei'e 
evidently by tbeir coiisiiiutiou bound to support their watch- 
mcu. With this view he suggested that a local investigation 
should be made in evciy village, tliroughout eveiy zilLih, of the 
liabilities to which the village is subject iu respect of the main- 
tenance of village police, iu order to found thereon a legislative 
measure for the improvement of that institution. That investi- 
gation has now been completed/^ 

The means of trying criminals however require as much im- 
provement as the Police uhicli certainly do not conaraaiid the 
confidence of the people/^ The people arc singularly unwilling to 
prosecute partly perhaps from apathy but chiefly from dread of 
the police, and of the uncertainty of the proceeding in our Courts. 
Thu fear is well founded us it appears from the returns that of 
If burglaries committed only one is punished, and even in 
thefts the avc'rage of convictions to oUeuces is throe to eight. 
In more heinous cases winch come before the Judges^ Courts, 
the average of convictions is two to three of acquittals. And 
this although a very small proportion of heinous oficndcrs ai^e 
ever brought to trial. 

One great cause of this evil is the inexperience of our Magis« 
trates whereas in 1850 the average standing of Magistrates was 
nine years and eight mouths, it had sunk in 1851 to eight 
years and five mouths, and is now, in 1850, so low as six years 
and ten months. ^In 1850,^ says Mr. Grey, Hhero were only 
two Magistrates below the standing of seven years. Now there 
are 15 such. The youngest officer officiating as a Magistrate 
in 1850 was of five ycars^ standing. The youngest officer now 
officiating as Magistrate is of less than throe years^ siaud- 
ing/^^ This evil is increasing. For these reasons the Litmlouant 
Goveraor would propose the following measures of reform : — 

Chowkeedars . — The following important table shews how 
the village Chowkeedars are appointed throughout Bengal: — - 
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Usually theU; particularly in Bengal Proper^ the Chowkeedar 
is appointed hy the Zemindar, The average receipts of each 
man will be understated at Rs* 2 per month, and one rupee 
for presents. That is we have a total for the annual receipts 
of 59,35,572 rupees; and calculating at five for each house in 
these returns, the population would be 3,41,44,330, upon whom 
the above amount of taxation would fall at the rate of 2| pie 
per head per annum, which is certainly a very light taxation, 
even at the high rate of receipts above assumed/^ 

It is however necessary to enable the Magistrate to fill up a 
vacancy in the office of a Chowkeedar or to compel payment of 
his wages. ^^It has been objected by some very competent 
advisers on such subjects, that even when all this shall have 
been done, we shall be as far as ever from our object ; that the 
village Chowkecdars, at the best, are an untrustworthy, unor- 
ganised rabble, and that no real improvement will he effected 
unless we get rid of them altogether, and organise a rural police 
according to the newest forms of occidental civilisation. And 
it is common with those who advocate this method of reform 
to point to the 34,000,000 or 36,000,000 of the population, and 
to urge how easily a sum might he raised from them, not 
greater than they now pay for their imperfect village watchmen 
which, in the hands of a skilful organiser, might be made to 
provide for the establishment in each zillah of a well-paid, 
dressed, and disciplined force, inferior in numbers to tbe present 
rural police, but far superior in trustworthiness and efficiency.” 
Some such plan may one day be carried out, but at present 
it is impracticable. The pay of the Police must also be increas- 
ed, some 10 or 15 Darogahs being rewarded by places of Es. 
150 each, and ten more with Rs. 200 each. The salaries of the 
lower grades must also he increased a measure which according 
to a plan previously submitted will cost Rs. 3,88,609 a year. 

The inexperience of Magistrates can best be correeted by the 
union of the Collectorate and Magistracy, but all improvement 
is vain unless we can increase the numl3er of the ^Magistrates. 
TJbeir paucity is admitted. The proper extent of a Deputy 
Magistracy is about three thannahs. There are in practice 400 
tbannahs in Bengal requiring 133 Deputy Magistrates, There 
^0 already 83, so that 100 more arp required ^ho on a proper 
s^e of remuneration would cost Bs. 460^801, or with esta- 
iJfllsbti^ent six lakhs. Even then, with the necessary increase of 
to the Rs. 8,38,609, the Police charges of 

^\;Beit^^;Vpu1l5d;beRtfle,^ ibau .those- of the North ,West^, 

ti^t c^t&irh 

i>o be-;. -eJeo;.. 
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people according to the degree in which it conforms to the sim- 
ple or Oriental, in preference to the complex or European mo- 
del. The European idea of Provincial Government is by a 
minute division of functions and offices^ and this is the system 
which we hare introduced into our older territories. The 
Oriental idea is to unite all powers into one centre. The Eu- 
ropean may be able to comprehend and appreciate how and why 
ho should go to one functionary for justice of one kind and to 
another for justice of another kind. The Asiatic is confused 
and aggrieved by hearing that this tribunal can only redress a 
particular sort of injury, but that, if his complaint be of another 
nature, he must go to another authority, and to a third or a 
fourth kind of judicature, if his case be, in a manner incompre- 
hensible to himself, distinguishable into some other kinds of 
wrong or injury. He is unable to understand why there 
should be more than one hakim, and why the hakim to whom 
ho goes, according to his own expression, as to a father for jus- 
tice, should be incapable of rendering him justice, whatever be 
the nature of his grievance, or w^hatever be the position of his 
adversary To this principle he would steadily adhere in all 
arrangements. As to arranging that the Deputy Magistrate 
should commit cases to the Moonsiff, who should be invested 
with criminal judicial powers, it is impracticable. There is 
antagonism often enough between the Judge and the Magis- 
trate conceive this local antagonism not merely at each zillah 
■ station, hut all over every district, and the antagonism in each 
case, not of two liberally-educated Englishmen, but of two half- 
educated and Orientally-civilised natives, and let those who 
know the country and people declare what would be the practi- 
cal result. Conceive every Darogah opposed perhaps to an 
antagonist local Moonsiff, and every native Deputy Magistrate 
to a native Sudder Ameen at an out-station ; imagine the bicker- 
ings, the criminations and recriminations that would ensue. 
Eor, though under the greatest provocation, corruption is the 
last thing which a native ever imputes to an English Judge or 
M$«gistrate, it is the first imputation which a native casts on a 
native^ on great provocation, slight provocation, or no provoca- 
tion at 

The Lieutenant Governor approves the suggestions of the 
Law Commission, but would extend trial by Jury to all heinous 
cases in the interior, would diminish the practice of appeal, and 
enable the Appellate Court to enhance sentences, and wotdd 
reduce generally the right bf eriininal appeal. ‘His HonoUt^ 
considers some other doubtful reeomrnendations of the Law 
Commission, notices the imj^rtant of roads on crinailSl 

justice, and recommends Ike 
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IMerit. Finally tlie Lieuienaiit GoA’crnor noilceB a plan for tlic 
(creation of lionorary Magisti-ates^ a plan wliicli lias luiicli to 
reeommeiicl it, but to wbicli he is not fully prepared to give Ins 
adhesion. Notes by the Secretaries are added, but they contain 
only the details, the results from which have already been given. 

On 18th February, 1857 the Eight Hon’blo the Governor 
General recapitulates the correspondence, and with reference to 
a general Police Eeform for all India observes: — shall, 
therefore, in my opinion, be far more likely to arrive at a sound 
practical result, and to provide eirectually for the protection of 
life and property throughout India, if we treat each Presidency 
and Lieutenant-Governorship separately, according to its own 
wants, of course bearing in mind certain leading principles 
which must necessarily be common to all, than if we postpone 
consideration of the Bengal question until replies are received 
from the other Presidencies, and endeavour to frame one scheme 
which, with minor modifications, shall be equally applicable to 
alL"^^. His Lordship is decidedly of opinion that the appoint- 
ment of a single Superintendent of Police is inexpedient, and 
observes as to a semi Military Police the nucleus of a semi- 
military force, sufficient for the occasional support of the 
ordinary police, as w^ell as for other duties, already exists in the 
Patna Station Guards, the Bhagulpore Hill Kangers, and the 
corps which has recently been raised for police service in the 
Sontal Pergunnahs. The Patna Guards have been organised 
on their present footing since 1848. They supply personal 
guards to the Commissioner of the division and the Judges 
of the districts. They also furnish jail, treasury, and opium 
guards for these districts, and escort for treasure and pri- 
soners.^^ If the Bhaugulpore Hill Eangers were burned 
into a purely Military Corps, and two more police corps 
organized the existing force is sufficient for Bengal The 

scheme proposed by the Irieuteimnt Governor of Bengal Idr 
increasing the salaried of the Civil Police should at once be 
sanctiemed, as also the creation^ of ten prize appointments of Rs, 
J Sda month, and 10 more of Es. ^00 amoierfili for specially 
Barogahs. His Lordship also believes the appointment 
of additional Deputy Magistrates as to fnise the total number 
to f W absolutely necessary. He would ditide them thus j--' 
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Pirfet Class, . . 

10 at 700, 

.. Es. 7,000 

Second Class, . . 

15 at 000, 

9,000 

Third Class, 

25 at 500, 

. . 12,500 

Fourth Class, . . 

40 at 400, 

. . 16,000 
.. 15,000 

Fifth Class, 

60 at 300, 

Sixth Class, 

60 at aOO, 

. . 12,000 

Total, 

200 

71,500 



12 



Rs. 8,58,000” 


His Lordsliip is of opinion tliat reason no less than experience 
points to the expediency ol' -amlmg the executive offices of a 
district^ and therefore approves the reunion of the Collectorate 
and Magistracy, 1 do not think that the case would be met 
by raising the salaries of the Magistrates and reducing those 
of the Collectors, or by putting them upon an equality. An 
inexperienced Collector may be as mischevous as an inex* 
pcricnced Magistrate, and it is not desirable that any man 
should exercise independent authority of any kind over a whole 
district until he is ripe for it. And even if experience could be 
seeui’ed in both offices^ the division of authority is to be avoided 
rather than sought. As regards the people, 1 folly believe that 
what has been called the patriarchal form of Government is, in 
their present condition, most oongenial to them; and best 
understood by them : and as regards the governing power, the 
concentration of all responsibility upon one officer cannot fail 
to keep his attention alive, and to stimnlate his energy in 
every department to the utmost, whilst it will preclude the 
growth of those obstructions to good Government which are apt 
to spring up where two co-ordinate officers divide the authority/^ 
^'he Joint Magistrate in each district should however, be charg- 
ed with the immediate control of the Police. inelin© 
strongly to the opinion that the proceedings of the subordinate 
criminal court should be of the simplest possible description. 1 
am also of opinion that there should be no appeal of right froni 
of a subordinate court in criminal matters ; but 
should have authority to revise or modify 
the de«<p, <>r evpy Assistant or officer eserefeing the powers 
of ^sifefont within his jurisdiction, and that the Judge should 
in Mfo meiner>^^h^^ authority to, revise modify the decision 
of' every or , officer the power® of a Magis- 

' tmfc would tote ,'^ac© , as a matter of course, and 

any pers« W to caE the attention of toe 

IK^gistrato or. - Judge to mm upon which the decision h^' 
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done wi'ong to any one/^ His LordsMp is in favour of tHc' 
creation of an honorary Magistracy and should be disposed 
to authorise the Lieutenant-Governor to vest with the powers 
of an Assistant Magistrate^ under Act No. XVc of 1843^ scarcely 
equivalent to those of a Justice of the Peace under the English 
laWj any persons of respectability whom he may consider tit to 
be entrusted with such power.^^ The Hon^ble J. A. Dorin^ and 
the Hon^ble Genl, Low^ on 2lst and 23rd February generally 
concur. 

On 9th Aprils 1857^, the Honourable J. P. Grant concurs 
generally but observes : — I feel doubtful whether two addi- 
tional police corps, as proposed^ would quite suffice to protect 
Bengal as it should be protected, considering the remarkably 
small number of regular troops which are now or hereafter are 
likely to he cantoned within its limits. I fear one corps at 
Dacca will he an insufficient provision for Eastern Bengal. The 
Sontal side of Bengal is now amply provided for. There is no- 
reason to suppose that because the last outbreak was there, the' 
next will be there also. I look upon the Sontal Pergunnahs as- 
quieted for ever ; but I regard the Eerazy population of Eastern- 
Bengal, filling extensive and populous districts now wholly un- 
protected, as a source of very serious danger, though a danger' 
which requires only the securities provided in every part of In- 
dia except Bengal, in order to be fully guarded against/^ Mr. 
Grant would rely wholly on the semi-Military Police for the 
work now performed by Burkundazes, He considers the ex- 
pense to be incurred for new Deputy Magistrates too great, and 
would in preference grant criminal powers to civil subordinate- 
Judges. Mr. Grant considers that the result of the Torture- 
Commission strengthens the case against the union of the Col- 
lectorate and Magistracy^ As to the general question of the 
union of all executive powers in one hand. One has only to. 
read a native or English newspaper with a mofussil circulation^, 
to see that those for whom such mental food is provided |jave 
no filial regard for Government officers. They are past the 
patriarchial epoch. What they ask for are good laws, welLad^, 
ministered by as many fanctionaries as the country can fairly 
with reference to its general circumstances, and the taxes 
it pjpgrs. These classes want nothing feom. Government more 
this ; less than this they will not accept, and all 
thii.^l^ have a right to have. My mature conviction is, that 
Oan^have this, unless incongruous functions are ke;^t 
hand%^^^^to every functionary is required to min.d his 
to the ^ example of thA 
JbeOh fortunate in the smection ofi to 
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men ; but its peculiar good fortune has consisted in this, that its 
workmen have not been required to make bricks without straw. 

For 19 districts of moderate size, containing a population of 
something upwards of 10,000,000, 7 police battalions of foot, 
and 27 troops of mounted police, have been provided, at a cost 
of about 164 lakhs of rupees a year. Altogether, for the civil 
duties of this territory, 84 battalions and 38 troops, consisting 
of 12,000 men in organised bodies, are set apart. Besides 
these, for the same territory, there are about 10,000 men called 
detective policemen, maintained at a cost of about 84 lakhs of 
rupees a year, and all this is besides the old village Chowkee- 
dars, or watchmen of the country. Knowing this, I was pre- 
pared to hear that the extinction of dacoity, and of all crimes of 
organised violence, in the central districts of the Punjab, may 
be pronounced complete/^ On 30th April, 1857, the Honorable 
B. Peacock records his general assent, but would deprive the 
Deputy Magistrates of all judicial powers leaving them to the 
Moonsiffs. 
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